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Preface 



The Database and Expert Systems Applications (DEXA) conferences have established 
themselves as a platform for bringing together researchers and practitioners from 
various backgrounds and all regions of the world to exchange ideas, experiences and 
opinions in a friendly and stimulating environment. The papers presented at the 
conference represent recent developments in the field and important steps towards 
shaping the future of applied computer science and information systems. 

DEXA covers a broad field: all aspects of databases, knowledge based systems, 
knowledge management, web-based systems, information systems, related 
technologies and their applications. Once again there were a good number of 
submissions: out of 183 papers that were submitted, the program committee selected 
92 to be presented. 

In the first year of this new millennium DEXA has come back to the United 
Kingdom, following events in Vienna, Berlin, Valencia, Prague, Athens, London, 
Zurich, Toulouse, Vienna and Elorence. The past decade has seen several 
revolutionary developments, one of which was the explosion of Internet-related 
applications in the areas covered by DEXA, developments in which DEXA has 
played a role and in which DEXA will continue to play a role in its second decade, 
starting with this conference. 

I would at this point like to express thanks to all the institutions which actively 
supported this conference and made it possible; namely: 

■ University of Greenwich 

■ Institut fur Anwendungsorientierte Wissensverarbeitung (EAW), Universitat 
Linz 

■ Austrian Computer Society 

■ DEXA Association 

Many people contributed numerous hours to the success of this conference. Special 
thanks go to Maria Schweikert (Technische Universitat Wien), Monika Neubauer and 
Gabriela Wagner (EAW, Universitat Linz). We must also thank all members of the 
program committee, whose careful reviews are important to the quality of the 
conference, and the local organisers, who have put a lot of time and effort into making 
DEXA feel at home in Greenwich. 



July 2000 

Gerald Quirchmayr, Universitat Wien, Austria 
General Chair 
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A Foolish Consistency: Technical Challenges in 
Consistency Management 



Anthony Finkelstein 



University College London, Department of Computer Science, Gower St., 



London WCIE 6BT UK 
a . f inkelstein@cs .ucl.ac.uk 



Abstract. This paper outlines the area of consistency management and ar- 
gues for its importance. A motivating example is presented to support the 
argument. The paper sets out the key technical challenges for research in 
this area. A broad research agenda is outlined with some signposting of par- 
ticularly interesting directions. 



1 What is Consistency Management? 

"A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do ... 
speak what you think today in words as hard as cannonballs and tomorrow speak 
what tomorrow thinks in hard words again though it contradict everything you said 
today " 

R.W. Emerson 

The everyday concept of inconsistency is easy to grasp. It is simply saying something 
in one place and another contradictory thing in another place. The equivalent of the 
standard logical notion of inconsistency in which one asserts both that the sky is blue 
and that the sky is not blue. 

Of course inconsistency in this form is not inherently a problem until you try and 
base some actions in the real world upon the inconsistent assertions - selecting a coat 
for example. The results of doing so are varied but, depending on the veracity of the 
assertions, the resulting actions will interfere - simultaneously requiring wearing a 
raincoat and not wearing a raincoat. 

Inconsistency has many causes. Foremost among these is that it results from col- 
laboration of multiple actors, each with different opinions, views and interpretations 
on the real world. It is also the result of uncertainty leading to the preservation of an 
equivocal and hence inconsistent position. Inconsistency commonly results from 
errors or more rarely from deliberate falsification. 

It should be clear from this that there are many circumstances in which inconsis- 
tency is acceptable, indeed desireable. In general this is in any situation where you are 
seeking to establish what to do prior to committing to a course of action. In such 
cases you may wish to have all the alternatives laid before you and as full and accurate 
information about the state of the world as it is possible to obtain. The consequences 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, ENCS 1873, pp. 1-5, 2000. 
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of this are obvious. Rather than thinking about removing inconsistency we need to 
think about "managing consistency". This means preserving inconsistency where it is 
desirable to do so, identifying inconsistency at the point where decisions are required 
and removing (or otherwise remedying) inconsistency prior to taking action. This 
requires a major change in the way we think. 

Classically our concern has been to organise our information management practices 
so as to prevent inconsistency from arising, or using database mechanisms to remove 
inconsistency as close to the source as possible. Where inconsistency occurs despite 
our best attempts to eliminate it is viewed as an "application level" concern to be 
handled on a case by case basis. In a closed and relatively static corporate environment 
this approach might be acceptable. In the "new" information management setting of 
federated organisations, web publication and distributed collaborative work it patently 
does not work. We would like flexible and open consistency management with strate- 
gies, policies and tools defined at the generic level. 

2 A Motivating Example 

To make this discussion less abstract let us consider an example - distributed software 
development. Software developers, physically distributed, engage in highly collabora- 
tive work. Opinions differ and multiple inconsistent requirements and design alterna- 
tives are a particular feature of the work. Deferring commitment is an important part 
of the developer's armoury. The products of software development work are expressed 
in a variety of complex formal and semi-formal languages. These formal and semi- 
formal languages have more or less precise interpretations in the domain of computa- 
tion. 

Potential interference in this domain is reflected as a consistency relation at the 
level of the language itself. A typical example (for UML notations) is that an instance 
in a collaboration diagram for a system must be an instance of a class that appears in 
the class diagram for that system. Such relations can be in the form of direct map- 
pings between the languages or by reference to a shared meta-model. 

Much of the information that software developers handle is semi- structured text. 
The possibilities for treating consistency in this context are limited. Either we can 
handle consistency at the level of the structure, a formal artefact, specifying for exam- 
ple that the interface functional specification must contain sections with the same 
headings as the user manual, or at the natural language level. If at the natural language 
level the best we can expect are heuristic strategies. 

3 Why is Consistency Management Difficult? 

In a trivial case such as the sky is blue, the sky is not blue the inconsistency is easy to 
spot, if not to deal with. By contrast inconsistencies in real settings such as software 
development present much more challenging problems. 

• The assertions can be vague or semantically ungrounded so that it is difficult to 

determine their precise meaning. It may be impossible to determine how the asser- 
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tions relate to the real world and hence establish whether actions based on them 
will interfere. Assertions may be made in different (formal) languages whose rela- 
tionship to each other is uncertain 

• Inconsistencies can be hidden in a mass of other assertions. These assertions can be 
physically distributed in such a way that it is difficult to assemble the information 
so as to detect the inconsistency. 

• An inconsistency can itself be distributed across many assertions. Consistency 
checking cannot always be reduced to pair-wise comparison. There may be many 
inconsistencies, some related and some independent, in a set of assertions. Each in- 
consistency can be of varying importance in the domain. 

• The presence of inconsistency may pollute the set of assertions and hence prevent 
the use of certain technical mechanisms (such as standard first-order logic) for rea- 
soning about the information. 

• The information, which itself may be changing rapidly, may be intertwined with a 
complex workflow so that it is not easy to determine the points at which it is criti- 
cal to establish consistency. 

• In many cases inconsistencies reflect slips and minor errors or possibly delayed 
commitments which are relatively easy to resolve. Some inconsistencies however 
reflect serious conflicts with substantial knock-on consequences and may involve 
substantial negotiation. 

4 What We Would Like To Do 

Ideally what we would like to build a toolset which should include: 

- tools to help establish, express and reason about the relationships between formal 
languages; 

- tools to check consistency with respect to these relationships and to provide diag- 
nostic feedback; 

- where inconsistencies have been detected, tools to visualise the inconsistencies; 

- tools to track inconsistencies and preserve diagnostic information in the face of on- 
going change; 

- tools to support resolution either through the removal of inconsistency - rectifica- 
tion - or by reducing the scope or severity of the inconsistency - amelioration; 

- tools to support the rationale associated with consistency management. 

In addition we need to be able to: 

- specify policies with respect to when consistency should be checked and when 
resolution mechanisms should be applied; 

- enforce these policies at appropriate times and in an appropriate manner. 

5 Technical Challenges 

To build such a toolset means surmounting technical challenges in a number of core 

areas of applied computer science. 
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We need an in-depth understanding of the semantics of formal languages used in 
particular application domains; software engineering is a good example of this. We 
need to be able to construct meta-models with a sound foundation and be able to rea- 
son across different formal languages expressed in terms of those meta-models. We 
should also be able to express constraints on the meta-model as consistency checks. In 
the case of an approach based on direct mappings we need "patterns" (for want of a 
better term) for expressing such mappings that mean the relationships are not con- 
structed in an ad-hoc manner. More speculatively, where informal text is used we need 
to explore the possibility of using techniques from natural language processing to 
indicate potential inconsistencies. 

We need to be able to check consistency in a way that is fast and highly scaleable. 
We can anticipate that we may have to check the consistency of very large numbers of 
highly complex distributed documents and other information artefacts. Consistency 
checking needs to be unobtrusive and low cost. This may mean devising algorithms 
that are computationally efficient in terms of space and performance. It may also mean 
devising strategies for distributing the consistency checking task and allowing the 
"user" to scope the consistency checks in some suitable manner. The consistency 
checking must be done in a way that yields useful diagnostic feedback at least localisa- 
tion. 

We need to devise visualisation techniques appropriate to showing consistency 
across complex information 'spaces'. Ideally the visualisation should also support 
consistency-based navigation through the information space in which it is possible to 
navigate across pieces of information linked by consistency relationships. 

The visualisation techniques need to be linked to version and configuration control 
strategies that allow inconsistencies to be tracked as surrounding information changes. 
This is critical as we anticipate that known inconsistencies, particularly the controver- 
sial, hard to resolve ones, may be preserved as outstanding issues over relatively 
lengthy periods. 

Conflict resolution is critical to consistency management and is both extremely dif- 
ficult and little worked on, at least directly. Contributions from the fields of artificial 
intelligence particularly planning, computer- supported cooperative work and of course 
the social sciences are suggestive and provide some valuable concepts, but have 
yielded little which can be directly applied. Ammelioration - reducing the space, or 
perhaps the severity, of a conflict is an important element of resolution but demands 
that we have some sort of metric. This is problematic in many of the settings with 
which we are concerned. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that users will wish to associate meta-data with incon- 
sistencies. We have already discussed two classes of such meta-data - diagnostic and 
configuration information. Rationale indicating the history of discussion with respect 
to an inconsistency or set of inconsistencies is particularly important. Obviously this 
will need to be associated with the relevant information and preserved beyond the 
resolution of the inconsistency. The development of a rationale scheme suitable for 
this purpose constitutes an interesting challenge. 

The specification and execution of consistency management policies provides a fur- 
ther technical challenge. A policy should set down what checks to perform at what 
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point in the workflow or process to which that information relates. It may further 
specify what actions should be taken by way of resolution, if any, in order that the 
workflow or process should continue. Clearly policies themselves are domain specific 
but the expression of policies is a general issue. The expression of a consistency 
management policy is however tied to the particular way in which the workflow is 
described and monitored, a highly complex issue in itself. 

There is not scope in this paper to present a review of related work. Probably the 
most recent account, though biased towards software development is [4]. The Proceed- 
ings of the Viewpoints '96 Workshop [5] and the Multi-dimensional Separation of 
Concerns Workshop '00 [6] reflect the growing interest among software engineers in 
this issue. The author has a long sequence of work addressing consistency manage- 
ment that includes [1], [2], [3]. Each of these papers contains a discussion of relevant 
contributions, these include work in AI, CSCW and distributed heterogeneous data- 
bases. 

6 Where Now? 

The end goal is the construction of a lightweight and generic set of consistency man- 
agement tools which can operate across heterogeneous and distributed information, to 
be offered as components and web services from which an information manager will 
be able to assemble a consistency management solution. This goal is some way off 
and, as has been shown above, there are some major hurdles to surmount. Having said 
this, the advent of XML (extensible Markup Language) and associated web technolo- 
gies including XML-aware databases and query languages form a very powerful sub- 
strate on which to build the sort of consistency management we envisage. The contri- 
butions of the database community to the achievement of this are eagerly sought. 
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Abstract. This paper describes a new benchmark for object-relational DBMSs, 
the Benchmark for Object-Relational Databases (BORD). BORD has been 
developed to evaluate system performance peculiar to the object-relational data 
model as well as to the functions of modern database systems. The design 
philosophy, benchmark database, and test queries of the BORD benchmark are 
presented. BORD features scaleability, use of a synthesized database only, 
and a query-oriented evaluation. In total, thirty-six test queries have been 
designed under fifteen categories, which include exact matches, object 
identifiers, joins, class references, set-valued attributes, user-defined methods, 
built-in versus user-defined operators, flattening queries, generic abstract data 
types (ADTs), and spatial ADTs. In order to show the feasibility of the 
benchmark, we have implemented BORD with two commercial object- 
relational database systems. The experimental results are also reported. 



1 Introduction 

Since UniSQL, Inc. ushered in the era of object-relational database (ORDB) 
technology in 1992, ORDBs have been regarded as the next-generation database 
system that will dominate the database field. An ORDB incorporates an object- 
oriented data model in a way that it is compatible with a relational database (RDB). 
This compatibility allows us to preserve all benefits of and investment in relational 
database technology. Vendors have already started to ship new database systems 
labeled “object-relational” into the marketplace. 

A number of database benchmarks are proposed in the literature [9, 6]. They 
include the TPl/DebitCredit benchmark, the Transaction Processing Council (TPC) 
series [6], the Wisconsin benchmark [6], the AS^AP benchmark [6], the Set Query 
benchmark [6], the HyperModel [1], the 001 benchmark [5], the 007 benchmark [3, 
4], the Sequoia 2000 storage benchmark [11], the Justitia benchmark [10], the 
BUCKY benchmark [2], and so on. To our best knowledge, only the BUCKY 
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benchmark is a query-oriented benchmark for ORDBs. For detailed descriptions of 
various benchmarks, see [6, 9]. 

In this paper, we describe a new benchmark for DBMSs, the Benchmark for 
Object-Relational Databases (BORD). BORD is a generic benchmark for ORDBs. 
It measures performance of DBMS functions that should be provided by typical 
ORDBs or by modem database systems. In particular, the useful features that an 
object-relational data model should provide from the point of the end user, have been 
incorporated in the design phase of BORD. BORD uses a synthesized database 
only, which both helps portability of BORD and allows us to verify the correctness of 
test queries easily. BORD is scaleable so that it can run on a small computer and a 
large-scale computer by adjusting the volume of the test database accordingly. 

This paper is organized as follows: The design philosophy is presented in section 2, 
and the schema and instances of the test database are described in section 3. In 
section 4, test queries for ORDBs are given. Section 5 describes our implementation 
experience of BORD with two commercial ORDBs, and also shows our experimental 
performance results. Section 6 contains closing remarks. 



2 Design Philosophy 

BORD is designed to be a generic benchmark, which should be useful for a large 
group of potential customers with relatively standard applications. It is not intended to 
be domain- specific. Rather, the target of BORD is a general-purpose ORDB that 
can be used in a wide variety of application domains. 

In order to design a benchmark for an ORDB, we need to define precisely what an 
object-relational data model is as well as what an ORDB should provide to the user in 
terms of DBMS functions. Generally speaking, an ORDB should subsume a RDB in 
term of functions, and should incorporate beneficiary functions (for example, 
encapsulation, inheritance, etc.) of an OODB in the context of SQL. Unlike a 
relational data model, an object-relational data model does not have a reference 
document that is widely accepted as standard. Even though many database vendors 
have started to release their products labeled as ORDBs, we have found that there is 
considerable function discrepancy in these ORDBs. Stonebraker [12] identified the 
four main characteristics of an ORDB, which should be supported by systems. Kim 
[8] proposed a practical metric for object-relational completeness, which may serve as 
a reference for determining whether a product is an ORDB, and for determining the 
degree of completeness of the product. He grouped ORDB capabilities into two 
categories (i.e. primary and secondary) that list a number of features for DBMSs to be 
qualified as true ORDBs. Our perspective on ORDBs is mainly based on [8] and [12]. 
In addition, we have looked at several commercial ORDBs available on the market in 
terms of their functions. Principle features of current ORDBs have been considered, 
and have been incorporated into the object-relational data model that is used in this 
paper. 

BORD is designed to benchmark an ORDB only. It is not intended for RDBs or 
OODBs, and consequently is not meant to be a substitute for well-known RDB or 
OODB benchmarks. Little consideration of RDB-specific and OODB-specific 
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features has been given. For example, the pointer swizzling of OODBs is excluded 
in BORD since it is a primary operation of OODBs. Similarly, aggregate functions 
(such as count, average, sum, minimum, and maximum) of RDBs have been 
excluded. The functions of ORDBs at which BORD aims are part of the functions 
that differentiate ORDBs from RDBs distinctively. These functions correspond to 
an extension of a relational data model to accommodate the good features of an 
object-oriented data model. 

Commercial ORDBs differ widely in terms of the functions they offer the user. 
For example, some systems allow an index to be created for spatial data types, while 
others do not. Even though missing functions could be implemented in a database 
application program, and therefore be manually simulated by database programmers, 
BORD does not permit such a hand-coded module in an application program. Our 
position is that a performance evaluation should be carried out against a target product 
as it is, so an add-on module is prohibited in our benchmark. The underlying idea 
behind this is that we would like to give considerable credit to database systems that 
offer good features to users, as long as the features are useful to users and are 
indispensable to ORDBs. 

One important consideration in the design phase of BORD is scaleability. The 
volume of a database has an intrinsic performance impact on DBMS, and so should be 
chosen carefully. The volume of databases in database applications is getting larger 
and larger as computer technology advances, and the popularity of multimedia 
information accelerates the expansion of database volume greatly. The recent 
technical advance in memory devices is also fascinating. BORD approaches this 
matter in a way that allows a user to specify the volume of the test database by use of 
a scale factor. A nominal database size is given, and the user is expected to scale the 
size of the test database accordingly, to reflect a particular database application. 

BORD uses synthetically generated relations only, instead of empirical data from 
real databases. One evident problem with empirical databases is that they are difficult 
or impossible to scale. Empirical databases are not likely to be flexible enough to 
permit the systematic benchmark of databases systems. For example, with empirical 
databases it is very difficult to have a selection query with fixed (say, 10%) 
selectivity. Empirical databases do have one advantage in that they give the user a 
more realistic feeling than synthesized databases do. However, an empirical 
database, which is just a snapshot of a real database application, is never 
representative of all generic database applications. On the other hand, in the case of 
synthesized databases, we are able to have full control of database generation. 
Hence, we are able to generate test databases as we intend to do. Synthesized 
databases are indeed scaleable if they are well designed. 

The query optimizers of DBMSs usually speed up the execution of queries by 
finding the best execution plan among many plausible ones. Almost all efficient 
execution plans utilize the presence of indices. While some benchmarks (such as the 
Wisconsin benchmark, the Set Query benchmark) put stringent restrictions on the 
creation of indices in the course of DBMS evaluation, BORD allows indices to be 
created as needed. In principle, any potentially useful indices may be created as 
long as the DBMS supports them. The data types of the attributes on which indices 
are defined may vary significantly, depending on the functions of ORDBs. Indices in 
BORD may be created not only on conventional data types (such as integer, numeric, 
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and string) but also on sets, methods, OIDs, etc. As for indices themselves, they are 
not confined to conventional trees in our benchmark. Indices in BORD may be one 
of the B-tree family, one of the R-tree family, one of various hashing schemes, or any 
useful schemes, as long as the ORDB under consideration supports them and the 
indices seem to help to evaluate test queries. The idea behind this is that DBMSs 
that offer useful features should receive more credit than those that do not. 

We believe that a single benchmark metric is not sufficient to show the 
performance characteristics of ORDBs. A number of metrics are included in our 
benchmark results. BORD has a number of test queries (see section 4). For each 
BORD query, an average elapsed time, which is an arithmetic average of ten cold 
runs, is reported. The cold run occurs if the database buffer of the DBMS is empty 
when queries are submitted for execution. BORD also computes queries per minute 
(QPM), that is, the number of successfully executed queries per minute. It also 
reports “Price per QPM (P/QPM)” as the final metric of the DBMS, in which the 
price, as in the TPC D benchmark, denotes all incurring costs for hardware and 
software as well as five-year maintenance costs. The inclusion of the price factor as 
the final metric helps the scaleability of BORD. 



3 Schema and Instances of Test Databases 

The schema and instances of BORD are constructed after a typical school database 
application. Fig. 1 shows the schema of the test database. There is no multiple 
inheritance in the BORD schema. Note that there are 17 classes that constitute a 
seven-depth inheritance hierarchy, and a four-hop class composition hierarchy 

It should be noted that each class has the name attribute. The name attribute is 
not used in test queries at all, but is used to shuffle the instances of classes completely 
before test databases are loaded into an ORDB. The name attribute will be further 
explained when implementation issues are described. 

The city attribute and the state attribute in the Person class (including its 
subclasses, of course) have a 1% and 10% key average distribution, respectively. 
The city attribute of the subclasses of the Person class (i.e.. Student, Graduate, 
Professor, External, Fulltime, Parttime, TA, and RA) always has one of a hundred 
different values (i.e., ‘cityOO’, ‘cityOl’, ..., ‘city99’), which are uniformly distributed. 
Similarly, the state attribute has one of ten different values (i.e., ‘SO’, ‘SF, ..., ‘S9’), 
which are also uniformly populated. The values of the age attribute are randomly 
distributed and range from 20 to 60. Moreover, they are populated so that persons 
with age sixty constitute exactly 1% of all people. The values of the gender attribute 
of the Person class are evenly distributed, so that the gender attribute has a 50% key 
average distribution. The rate attribute of the Employee class ranges between 0.00 
and 0.99. 

The Employee class has a method, salary, which is inherited by the subclasses. 
The TA class has its own method, salary, with the same name. The major attribute 
of the Student class is a foreign key that references the departmentid attribute of the 
Department class. In our schema, there are four generic abstract data types (ADTs), 
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rank_t, time_t, c _project_t, and p _j>roject_t. Those ADTs will be explained in section 
4. 




Fig. 1. Test database schema. The regular rectangle denotes a class without instances, and the 
thick rectangle represents a class with instances. The regular line denotes an inheritance 
relationship. The line with an arrow denotes a class reference relationship. The underlined 
attribute in each class represents a key attribute 

The courseTaken attribute of the Student class has a set value of 1-20 elements, 
each of which is 5 byte long. The courseTaken attribute of the Graduate class has a 
set of 201-250 elements, each of which is 5 byte long again. In both cases, the 
values are systematically populated in such a way that we are able to select any 
portion of the Student class and the Graduate class by posing appropriate values for 
the set attribute at query conditions. 

In our schema, there are six spatial attributes for GIS applications: the trail 
attribute and area attribute of the College class, the c_room attribute of the Course 
class, the s_room attribute of the Section class, and the home attribute and ojfice 
attribute of the Professor class. All values of the spatial attributes are located in a 
100 X 100 area. As for the area attribute of the polygon data type, we create 
instances of house shape and of star shape. There are 10 houses and 10 stars for the 
polygon data type in the 100 x 100 area. The values of the area attribute are mapped 
onto one of the twenty polygons in a circular fashion. The values of the c_room and 
s_room attributes are mapped onto one of 2 x 1 and 2x2 shape boxes, respectively, 
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which overlap with each other. The values of the home and ojfice attributes of the 
professor class are populated such that professors who have an office and a home 
within 1.1 distance unit constitute 1% of all professors. 

The BORD benchmark provides scaleability by use of a scale factor. The scale 
factor allows the user to generate the test database to reflect a potential application 
environment appropriately in terms of the database volume. A nominal database size, 
which is shown in Table 1, is given to the user, and the user is supposed to set the 
scale factor appropriately. The scale factor determines the number of instances of 
each class, which is be populated accordingly by a database generator module, a part 
of the BORD benchmark program. 



Table 1. Nominal size and scale factor 



Class 


Number of instances 


Class 


Number of instances 


Student 


100,000 * Scale 


Professor 


30,000 * Scale 


Graduate 


60,000 * Scale 


External 


40,000 * Scale 


Department 


500 * Scale 


Fulltime 


20,000 * Scale 


College 


100 * Scale 


Parttime 


10,000 * Scale 


Section 


60,000 * Scale 


TA 


50,000 * Scale 


Course 


30,000 * Scale 


RA 


50,000 * Scale 



4 Test Queries 

BORD provides a number of test queries that are grouped into categories, based on 
features of ORDBs. Presently, there are fifteen categories under which thirty-six test 
queries are defined. For each query, verbal description and an equivalent (pseudo) 
SQL statement are given. 

(1) Exact matches 

Retrieval of an instance with an exact match condition over one class and over a class 
hierarchy is not only a rudimentary function of an ORDB, but also serves as a good 
baseline of benchmark. Note that the depth of the class hierarchy in the BORD 
benchmark is seven. 

Ql-1 Exact match over a single class: Retrieve the name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the graduate (the Graduate class) with SSN 120000050. 

Select name, state, city, zip, age, gender 
from only (Graduate) where SSN = 120000050; 

Ql-2 Exact match over a class hierarchy: Retrieve the name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the person (the class hierarchy rooted at the Person class) with SSN 
120000050. 

Select name, state, city, zip, age, gender 
from Person where SSN = 120000050; 
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The values of the SSN attribute are unique in the test database, hence only one 
object is satisfied by the search condition. The search conditions of Ql-1 and Ql-2 
are intentionally designed to be the same. Comparison of Ql-1 and Ql-2 also brings 
out explicitly performance difference between when an object is searched in a single 
class and when the same object is searched over eight different classes forming a class 
hierarchy of depth seven. 

(2) Object identifiers (OIDs) 

Support of OIDs is mandatory in ORDBs. An ORBD should make notion of an OID 
visible to users, so that users can store OIDs at application programs and formulate a 
query with use of OIDs. We also evaluate a case in which a set of OIDs is returned 
to the users. 

Q2-I Single OID fetch: Retrieve the object identifier of the chairperson who is in 
charge of the department with an identifier 10. 

Select chairperson from Department where departmentid = 10; 

Q2-2 Fetch of a set of OIDs: Retrieve the object identifiers of the courses that are 
offered by the department with an identifier 10. 

Select offers from Department where departmentid = 10; 

(3) Joins 

Join operations remain to be useful in ORDBs, and they affect overall system 
performance significantly. Here, we are primarily focused on join operations that take 
place along with a class hierarchy. 

Q3-1 Class hierarchy join with no condition: Retrieve the SSN of the student (the 
class hierarchy rooted at Student), and the department name in which he/she majors. 

Select SSN, D.name from Department D, Student 
where departmentid = major; 

Q3-2 Class hierarchy join with conditions (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN of the 
student (the class hierarchy rooted at Student) who lives in a city, ‘city25’, and the 
department name in which he/she major. 

Select SSN, D.name from Department D, Student 
where departmentid = major and city = 'city25'; 

Q3-3 Class hierarchy join with conditions (10% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN of the 
student (the class hierarchy rooted at Student) who lives in a state, ‘S5’, and the 
department name in which he/she major. 

Select SSN, D.name from Department D, Student 
where departmentid = major and state = 'S5'; 

Since the city and state attribute have 1% and 10% distinct value distribution 
respectively, the attached conditions prune off the search space of join operations by 
the factor of 100 or 10, respectively. We believe that comparison of Q3-1, Q3-2, 
and Q3-3 reveals effectiveness of indices that are created over a class hierarchy, in 
terms of join operations. 
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(4) Class references as a domain of an attribute 

ORDBs should allow a domain of an attribute of a class to be reference to other 
classes. In this case, DBMSs usually store OIDs of objects of referenced class as 
values of the attribute. This feature of ORDBs allows the users to expedite a 
navigational access in a nested object. Four queries have been defined, depending 
on selectivity and the number of references. 

Q4-1 One-hop reference (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN of the TA who lives in a 
city ‘city50’, and the department name for which he/she works. 

Select SSN, works In- >name from TA where city = 'citySO'; 

Q4-2 One-hop reference (10% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN of the TA who lives in a 
state ‘S5’, and the department name for which he/she works. 

Select SSN, worksin- >name from TA where state = 'S5'; 

Q4-3 Two-hop reference (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN of the TA who lives in a 
city ‘citySO’, and the name of the chairperson who manages the department for which 
he/she works. 

Select SSN, worksin- >chairperson- >name from TA 
where city = 'citySO'; 

Q4-4 Two-hop reference (10% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN of the TA who lives in a 
state ‘S5’, and the name of the chairperson who manages the department for which 
he/she works. 

Select SSN, worksin- >chairperson- >name from TA 
where state = 'S5'; 

(5) Set-valued attributes 

There are three different data types of set-valued attributes, namely a (regular) set, a 
multiset, and a list. Here we evaluate a set type only, since a set is the most 
representative one among them and basic manipulation mechanisms for the three 
types are similar. 

An important technical issue associated with a set type is how a DBMS stores the 
set internally. Elements of a set can be stored with other values of other attributes in 
a physically adjacent space (say, a disk page). Alternatively, they can be stored in a 
separate file and be accessed in an indirect way possibly in aid of foreign key 
relationship. The first approach is called in-line sets [12]. With a set with small 
number of elements, the first approach would be faster to access than the second one. 
We have defined two kinds of sets, i.e. small set and large set, which differ only in 
terms of the number of elements. The small set contains 1-20 elements, each of 
which is 5 byte long. The large set has 201-250 elements, each of which is 5 byte 
long. 

We have defined four queries. The Q5-2 and Q5-4 queries, which retrieve 50% 
of objects of the class mentioned in the “from” clause, will give credit to ORDBs that 
are able to implement an in-line set when a set is relatively small. The Q5-1 and Q5-3 
queries, which return 10% of objects, will give an advantage to ORDBs that support 
indices to be defined over set attributes. 
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Q5-1 Small sets (10% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the student who has taken the course ‘saaaa’. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender 
from only ( Student ) where CourseTaken 3 {'saaaa'}; 

Q5-2 Small sets (50% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the student who has taken the following five courses (i.e. ‘gaaaa’, ‘haaaa’, 
‘iaaaa’, ‘jaaaa’, and ‘kaaaa’). 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender 

from only ( Student ) 

where CourseTaken 3 {'gaaaa', 'haaaa', ... , 'kaaaa'}; 

Q5-3 Large sets (10% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the graduate who has taken the course ‘febaa’ . 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender 

from only (Graduate) where CourseTaken 3 {'febaa'}; 

Q5-4 Large sets (50% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the graduate who has taken the following ten courses (i.e. ‘gbcaa’, ‘hbcaa’, 
‘ibcaa’, ‘jbcaa’, ‘accaa’, ‘bccaa’, ‘cccaa’, ‘dccaa’, ‘eccaa’, and’fccaa’). 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender 

from only (Graduate) 

where CourseTaken 3 {'gbcaa', 'hbcaa', ..., 'fccaa'}; 

(6) User-defined methods 

A method is a function that applies to each instance of a class, performing 
computation based on the values of attributes of classes. A method belongs to a class 
and is subject to inheritance in a class hierarchy. Because a method may be executed 
at the client side and/or at the server side in the client/server architecture, a query 
optimizer should generate an execution plan that minimizes data transfer between the 
server and the client. Moreover, method definitions are usually stored at external files 
that should be, on invocation, loaded and be bound into DBMSs. Method definitions 
may be pre-computed for fast execution. We have taken into account four aspects 
relevant with execution of the method: location of execution of methods, complexity 
of methods, a single class versus a class hierarchy, and method inheritance. 

The BORD schema has two different methods with the same name, salary. The 
salary method in the Employee class is intended to be simple and is defined as ''rate * 
C\ where C is a predetermined constant. The salary method in the TA class is 
designed to be complex and is defined as below: 



salary = (base * (age / AGELEVEL))^ 



ceiiaSALARYCONSTANTTA * hoursPerWeek * rate) 



■ floor (JinsuranceFee + basesalary * INSURANCERATE)) . 



where basesalary is assigned, depending on the age value, to each object, and 
identifiers in upper cases denote some constants. This salary method is inherited 
down along the class hierarchy rooted at the Employee class, except for the TA class 
that has its own method with the same name. 
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Q6-1 Methods over a single class: Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, and age of 
the male TA whose salary is greater than or equal to 2,500,000. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age from only(TA) 

where gender = 'M' and salary (TA) > 2,500,000; 

Q6-2 Methods in a “select” clause over a single class: Retrieve the SSN, name, state, 
city, zip, age, and salary for the male TA. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, salary(TA) 

from only(TA) where gender = 'M' ; 

Q6-3 Methods over a class hierarchy: Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, and age 
of all male employee whose salary is greater than or equal to 2,500,000. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age from Employee 

where salary (Employee ) > 2,500,000 and gender = 'M' ; 

(7) Built-in versus user-defined operators 

ORDBs should allow users to construct user-defined operators, and at the same time 
user-defined operators may be bound with existing operators if the users wish to do. 
This capability for functions and operators increases the complexity of the query 
optimizer greatly. ORDB query optimizers does not understand the semantics of 
user-defined operators normally, so ORDBs should provide some ways by which the 
users specify properties of user-defined operators (e.g. negation, commutativity, 
selectivity, access method, and so on). Query optimizers may utilize such informative 
properties in the phase of query optimization. We have defined three queries that are 
syntactically different but semantically equivalent. All of the three queries retrieve 
1% of all TAs. 

Q7-1 to Q7-3 (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, and 
gender of the TA whose age is greater than or equal to 60. 

Q7-1: Built-in operators. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender from only(TA) 

where age > 60; 

Q7-2: User-defined operators. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender from only(TA) 

where age >> 60; 

Q7-3: Negated user-defined operators. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender from only(TA) 

where not (age << 60) ; 

Here, the symbols, » and « , are user-defined operators whose semantics are 
‘greater than or equal (i.e. >)’ and ‘less than (i.e. <) ’, respectively. Comparison of 
Q7-1 and Q7-2 shows query processing effectiveness between a built-in operator and 
a user-defined operator. Also, comparison of Q7-2 and Q7-3 shows query 

processing effectiveness of negation and commutativity of a user-defined operator. 
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(8) Flattening queries over a single class 

A method in an ORDB may be specified either in a host programming language or in 
SQL or as a combination of the two. If a method is written in SQL and a query 
regarding the method is issued, a query optimizer of DBMS, which generates a query 
execution plan, should make use of the method definition to achieve global 
optimization [12]. Global optimization is likely to find a very optimized plan, 
because it often identifies redundant part of execution from a global viewpoint and 
takes care of it suitably. The global optimization strategy is simply impossible if 
methods are specified in programming languages. 

Q8-1 Flattening a complex query over one class: Retrieve the name, state, city, zip, 
age, and gender of the male graduate with SSN 120000050. 

Select name, state, city, zip, age, gender 

from malegraduate ( ) where SSN = 120000050; 

Here, the method malegraduate() returns all male graduates from the Graduate 
class. The method, which must be written in SQL, looks like below: 

Select * from only (Graduate) where gender = 'M' ; 

If a system is smart enough to flatten the query and carry out global query 
optimization, then the system searches the Graduate class with an index on the SSN 
attribute first. This is because the SSN is the primary key of the class, and the search 
with the SSN number returns only one instance, which is then examined to see if the 
returned one is male. If a system starts to execute the method malegraduate( ) in the 
beginning, the method returns the half of the graduate students, only one of which 
could become the final answer. Q8-1 may be executed as fast as Ql-1. 

(9-11) Generic abstract data types (ADTs) 

DBMSs come with a number of built-in data types (for example, integer, char, float, 
etc). These built-in data types not only state how the data are stored internally, but 
they also imply available operations on data implicitly. An ADT is a data type that is 
created by the user. The user may specify available operations on an ADT he/she has 
defined, if necessary. 

In the literature (as well as in the commercial systems), we have identified two 
kinds of generic ADTs, an atomic ADT and a composite ADT. The atomic ADT, 
from the point of view of the user, is atomic, although internally it may be represented 
by distinct components. The internal organization of an atomic ADT is completely 
encapsulated: the only way to access the atomic ADT can be made with operators that 
are also defined by the user. DBMSs supporting the atomic ADT should provide 
mechanisms that allow the user to define possible operators as he/she wishes. On 
the other hand, the composite ADT consists of a number of components, each of 
which may be a built-in type, an atomic ADT if available, or another composite ADT. 
The composite ADT is analogous to the struct in C or the class in C-t-i-. Each 
member of the composite ADT can be accessed individually. 

In the BORD schema, the c _project_t data type of the Professor and RA classes is 
the complex ADT that consists of four built-in types (an integer type, a char(20) type, 
a date type, and a date type). The p _j?roject_t data type of the RA class is a 
collection type (here, a set) of a char(20) type. The rankj and time_t data types of the 
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Professor class are atomic ADTs, and so is the timejt data type of the RA class. 
DBMSs are not expected to understand atomic ADTs, so the user should provide 
necessary operators for them. Here, six basic comparison operators (namely, =, >, 

>, <, and <) and I/O operators should be provided manually in the form of user- 
defined methods. 

Three categories have been designed for the generic ADTs. Category 9 is for 
accessing generic ADTs with a simple predicate, category 10 measures simple 
operations on the generic ADTs, and category 11 is devoted to join operations 
between generic ADTs. Each category has two test queries, one for an atomic ADT 
and one for a composite ADT, making six queries all together. 

Q9-1 Atomic ADT access (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, zip, 
age, and gender of the RA who has a meeting ending at 2:30 p.m. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender from RA 

where meet ingEndTime = '14:30'; 

Q9-2 Composite ADT access (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, city, 
zip, age, and gender of a professor who has a current project with number 10. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender 

from Professor where currentProj ect . proj ect Id = 10; 

At the where clause of Q9-2, projectid is the first field name of the composite 
ADT, c _j)roject_t. QlO-1 and QlO-2 use user-defined operations that should be 
declared in advance. The elepsedTime operator of Q 10-1 takes two arguments of the 
time_t type, and returns difference of the given times. The projectTerm operator in 
QlO-2 returns an integer value. 

QlO-1 Operations on atomic ADT (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, 
city, zip, age, and gender of the research assistant who has a meeting that lasts less 
than or equal to one hour. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender from RA 

where elapsedTime (meet ingStartTime , meet ingEndTime) < 1; 

QlO-2 Operations on composite ADT (1% selectivity): Retrieve the SSN, name, state, 
city, zip, age, and gender of the professor who has a current project that runs less than 
or equal to 365 days. 

Select SSN, name, state, city, zip, age, gender 

from Professor where proj ectTerm ( currentProj ect ) < 365; 

Q1 1-1 Join on atomic ADTs: Retrieve the professor name and RA name in which the 
counsel time of the professor coincides with the end time of meeting of the RA. 

Select P.name, R.name from Professor P, RA R 
where P . counselTime = R . meet ingEndTime ; 

Qll-2 Join on composite ADTs: Retrieve the names of the professor and the RA in 
which their current projects are the same. 

Select P.name, R.name from Professor P, RA R 
where P . currentProj ect . proj ect Id = 

R . currentProj ect . proj ect Id; 
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(12-15) ADTs for GIS 

Category 12-15 considers spatial data types and operations for GIS applications. The 
BORD schema has four spatial data types: point, line, box, and polygon. We have 
categorized spatial data requirements into 4 groups as follows; 

- Category 12: Spatial topological predicates only (Q12-1, Q12-2) 

- Category 13: Spatial and non-spatial predicates (Q13-1, Q13-2) 

- Category 14: Geometric operations and functions (Q14-1) 

- Category 15: Spatial join (Q15-1, Q15-2, Q15-3) 

In total, 8 queries are designed. The details of queries are omitted because of space 
restriction. 



5 Implementation and Measurement 

The BORD benchmark has been implemented with two commercial ORDBs on the 
market. The main purpose of this implementation was to show the feasibility of 
BORD, not to make an attempt to compare the performance of commercial systems. 
Since we do not want to release which ORDBs were used, we will denote them as 
system X and system Y. 

Test database instances were generated using a bulk loading facility supported by 
systems X and Y. First, we generated, for each class, one or more ASCII plain files 
in which all data were sorted by the primary key attributes in ascending order. 
These files followed the data population restrictions BORD enforces (for example, the 
city attribute has a 10% unique value distribution). Note that each class has a char(20) 
type name attribute. The name attribute was generated with the aid of a random 
number generator; hence it contained arbitrary string values. Next, each of the ASCII 
files was sorted by the name attribute with the Unix sort command, to shuffle the 
ASCII files completely. The shuffled data was then loaded into the ORDBs. 

We created indices for every attribute and its combinations mentioned in the where 
clause in the BORD test queries. Attributes on which indices were created were not 
only of regular data types (such as integer, string, etc.), but also of non-traditional 
data types. Indices on set-based attributes, OIDs, spatial attributes, and even user- 
defined methods were created as long as they were supported by the ORDBs under 
consideration. Clustered indices were also used to give potential advantages to 
ranged queries. Index schemes were not confined to B-tree variations. R-tree indices 
and others were created if supported. The scope of the indices was not necessarily a 
single class. If possible, indices on a hierarchy of classes were created. Hierarchical 
indices are useful for queries involving a hierarchical search with some search 
predicates. 

Application programs were written with ESQL/C or with (proprietary) SQL call 
level interface (CLI). We did not use a low-level interface such as an application- 
programming interface, even though this could lead to improved performance results. 
All interfaces we used were essentially SQL level. We stored all databases in the 
regular Unix file system, not a raw disk. In order to simulate the cold start 
environment, we read a huge file into the main memory between query executions to 
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flush the database buffer. In most cases, the flushing functioned properly. When it 
did not, we restarted the system. 

We counted the number of returned instances of the executed queries for 
verification. For most of the test queries, we compared the number of instances 
actually returned with the expected number of instances in order to verify the 
execution of the test queries. Such verification was possible in the BORD 
benchmark only because we generated the test database in a very controlled manner. 
The use of synthesized databases in the benchmark pays off in this matter. 

The hardware we used was Sun Sparc 20 with 96MB of main memory, running the 
Sun Solaris 2.5.1 operating system. A 32MB shared memory was used when 
necessary. The elapse time was measured using the Unix gettimeofday command. We 
measured the performance of system X and Y with a scale factor one. Appendix A 
shows the queries and results at a glance. 



6 Closing Remarks 

We have presented a new benchmark, BORD, for ORDBs. The design philosophy, 
database schema, database instances, and test queries have been described. An 
implementation effort of BORD with two commercial DBMSs has been made, and 
the experimental results were shown. Unfortunately, it was not possible to 
implement some of categories at this point, because the DBMSs we used did not 
support functions necessary to implement the test queries. This was also partly 
because we did not add missing functions manually in our application programs. As 
a matter of fact, there was a commercial system that did support almost all the BORD 
queries, when we started to design BORD. However, the DBMS just disappeared 
from the market, and we could not extend our original site license any more. We 
believe that in the near future we will find on the market a DBMS that supports most 
of the BORD queries. 

The BORD schema contains various kinds of data distributions so that a query with 
certain selectivity (for example, 1%, 10%, and 50%) is easily formed. All these 
distributions in the BORD are uniform; all values are evenly distributed even though 
they are randomly stored internally. Neither skewed distributions nor normal 
distributions are embodied in the BORD benchmark. A number of various 
mathematical distributions, which often better reflect the real world than uniform 
distributions do, should be considered and will be adopted in the next version of the 
BORD. 

Multimedia data such as images, sounds, and video clips are commonly handled by 
modern DBMSs. Also, the demand of the users for a capability of processing a large 
amount of unstructured or semi-structured documents in the context of database 
technology is becoming ever important partly due to the popularity of the Web. Those 
features are not part of the object-relational data model, yet they should be supported 
by competitive modern DBMSs. An extension of the BORD benchmark toward 
multimedia data and full-text retrieval remains as future work. 
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- N/S means “not supported”. 

- M/L means “memory leak”. 
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Abstract. In an object-oriented database, classes are organized according to 
three types of relationship, namely generalization, association and aggregation 
relationships. These relationships, which impact the query language in different 
ways, should be considered if we want to design a suitable indexing structure 
for an object-oriented database. Many researchers focus on generalization and 
association relationships when trying to find indexing structures for the OODB. 
For the aggregation hierarchy, there is no deep research in this field. Though we 
can use the same indexing architectures as have been proposed for association 
relationships, we must consider the special features of the aggregation 
relationship. These particular features of aggregation relationships are discussed 
in this paper in detail considering both the similarities and differences with the 
association relationship. Next the paper presents index nesting techniques to 
support aggregation relationships in composite objects. A comparison between 
this technique and other indexing techniques is also discussed in this paper. 



1 Introduction 

In an object-oriented data model, relationships express static inter-object connections, 
between one object and another and hence capture the structural aspects. Classes can 
be organized according to three types of relationship, namely generalization, 
association and aggregation relationships [1,2]. A generalization is a relationship 
between a general class (called the super-class or parent) and a more specific kind of 
class (called the subclass or child). It is sometimes called an “is-a” relationship which 
implies that objects belonging to the child class are specializations of the parent class. 
These “is-a” relationships among classes are often used to show inheritance between 
classes. An association is a structural relationship that specifies that objects of one 
class are connected to objects of another. Given an association connecting two 
classes, we can navigate from an object of one class to an object of the other class, 
and vice versa. A plain association between two classes represents a structural 
relationship between peers, meaning that both classes are conceptually at the same 
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level, no one more important than the other. An aggregation is a composite (part-of) 
relationship, in which a composite object (“whole”) consists of other component 
objects (“parts”). This kind of relationship represents a “part-of’ relationship, 
meaning that an object of the whole consists of objects of the part. Aggregation is 
often treated as a kind of association. But classes between the aggregation relationship 
are not conceptually at the same level. This feature distinguishes the aggregation 
relationship from the association relationship. Because the aggregation relationship is 
used commonly in the areas of engineering, manufacturing and graphics design, we 
distinguish this special kind of relationship from the association relationship in 
general meaning. 

It is well known that an index is a data structure that helps to organize the data by 
mapping a key value onto one or more records containing the key value, thus 
providing a mechanism to efficiently identify the storage location of records [3]. 
Balanced trees such as B-t-trees are popular for indexing structures. The advent of 
object-oriented database systems (OODBS) has introduced new indexing issues due 
to the semantic richness of the object-oriented model. The three relationships 
mentioned above impact the query language along different dimensions. 

Because of the inheritance relationship, a query issued against a class may include 
the instances of its subclasses. This relationship requires indexing techniques 
supporting queries along inheritance hierarchies. Most of those techniques have been 
defined as extensions of the class-hierarchy index which is based on B-i- trees and 
involves maintaining a single index for all classes in the given inheritance hierarchy 
[3]. Since this paper focuses on association and aggregation relationships, we will not 
discuss this kind of indexing technique in detail here. 

In association relationships, a query issued against a class may contain predicates 
against the nested attributes of the class. These predicates are often referred to as 
nested predicates. Their evaluation requires navigating along object references, thus 
performing implicit joins among objects. This group of techniques deals with the 
efficient evaluation of nested predicates. They are based on pre-computing implicit 
joins along association hierarchies. The main difficulty within these techniques is the 
efficient execution of updates. The reason for this is that whenever an update is 
performed some of the pre-computed joins become invalid and must be recomputed. 
Bertino and Kim first presented three index structures: nested index, path index and 
multi-index, which have been later extended to handle inheritance of classes 
appearing in a path expression [4]. The nested index structure facilitates associative 
search and update by storing together the key values of the tail attribute and the 
objects of the head class and the intermediate objects of a path expression in primary 
records. An auxiliary index, which basically keeps direct reference information 
between objects, together with extra information in the primary records is used to 
propagate updates. Choenni etc al. proposed an optimal index configuration by 
splitting a long path expression into shorter ones, and by indexing the shorter paths 
with a selected indexing structure [5]. 

The same thing happens in the aggregation hierarchy structure for the “part-of’ 
relationship of composite objects. For the aggregation hierarchy, there is no deep 
research in this field. Though we can use the same indexing architectures as have 
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been used by the association hierarchy, we must consider the special features of the 
aggregation relationship. These particular features of the aggregation relationship are 
discussed in the following section. 



2 Association and Aggregation: Similarity and Difference 

From the definition of association and aggregation in section 1, we note that 
aggregation is also a special kind of relationship. Sometimes, aggregation is a tightly 
coupled form of association [2]. In the references [10,11,12], the differences and 
similarities between aggregation and association are discussed in detail, we briefly 
summarize the differences in this section. In an aggregation relationship, in which one 
“whole” can have many “parts” associated through a “part-of ’ relationship, the entire 
“part-of’ relationship is viewed as one composition not several association 
relationships. For the database retrieval operation, because the relationship between 
the “whole” and the “part” is very clearly designated in aggregation relationships, we 
should be able to retrieve all the aggregation “parts” that belong to a “whole” by 
identifying the “whole” only. For example, when a “PC” object is accessed, the 
aggregation “parts” such as “Mainboard”, “ CPU”, “Hard Disk”, “CD-ROM” and 
“Monitor” that belong to that “PC” can also be identified. This feature of aggregation 
is different from that of association. Since composite objects have semantics of 
sharability and dependency, we can divide the composite objects into four types: 
sharable dependent composite objects, sharable independent composite objects, non- 
sharable dependent composite objects and non-sharable independent composite 
objects [7]. Because of these special features of aggregation, it is different from 
association in the deletion operation for the database. Based on the characteristics of 
association, deletion of one object in the association relationship does not cause any 
deletion of other associated objects. But deletion of the “whole” object may cause 
deletion of the “part” objects depending on the type of aggregation. In addition, the 
relationship between the “whole” and the “part” can have other special semantics 
such as ordered composition and homogenous composition. These diverse kinds of 
aggregation relationships enable us to model the real world more flexibly and 
powerfully. Take homogenous composition as an example, when the “whole” consists 
of some “parts” with the same type, we have homogenous composition. This kind of 
model is flexible enough for further extension or modification to include components 
of another type. On the other hand, if a homogeneous composite is modeled as an 
association model, it does not directly support extension. 

From the discussion above, we note the difference between association and 
aggregation. An aggregation is a relationship between a “whole” and its “parts” which 
forms the “whole”. But an association is simply a link between different objects in an 
application. The distinction must be made clear in the indexing structure design in the 
OODB not only in the modeling, but also in the implementation. In this paper, we 
focus on the issues related to implementation. 
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3. Index Nesting Technique to Support the Aggregation Relationship 

In the development of many complex database applications, particularly in computer 
aided design, office applications and engineering applications, the notion of 
composition is very important. Aggregated or composite objects are built from other 
component objects that are also composite objects. In this way, it could form a multi- 
level aggregation hierarchy. Thus how to access the “whole” and the “part” of the 
composite object efficiently is a challenge for database design. Many researchers 
focus on the representation of the composite objects [7,8], but few address the index 
structures of composite objects. It is known that Access Support Relation (ASR) can 
support the reference chains created by the association relationships in an OODB 
efficiently [6]. Index nesting can support the superclass-subclass hierarchy naturally 
and efficiently [9]. In this paper, we combine the two ideas from ASR and nesting 
index together to build a nested index to support the aggregated/composite objects 
efficiently. 



3.1 Brief Summary of Index Nesting and ASR 



3.1.1 Index Nesting for Inheritance Hierarchy in OODB 

The support of the superclass-subclass concept in the OODB makes an instance of a 
subclass also an instance of its superclass. As a result, the access scope of a query 
against a class in general includes the access scope of all its subclasses, unless 
specified otherwise. To support the superclass-subclass relationship efficiently, the 
index must achieve two objectives. First, the index must support efficient retrieval of 
instances from a single class. Second, it must also support efficient retrieval of 
instances from classes in a hierarchy of classes. In [9], the author presents a 
hierarchical tree called an H-tree. A H-tree structure is maintained for each class of a 
class hierarchy and these trees are nested according to their superclass-subclass 
relationships. Because the H-trees are appropriately linked to capture the superclass- 
subclass relationships naturally, this technique can allow efficient retrievals of 
instances from a class hierarchy. 

3.1.2 Access Support Relation (ASR) 

The data structure called Access Support Relation (ASR) was proposed for object 
databases by Kemper and Moerkotte [6]. Its basic idea is to extract the most 
frequently traversed reference chains from the object base and maintain them 
redundantly in separate data structures that are called access support relations. That is 
to say, the ASR is based on redundantly maintaining frequently traversed objects 
paths. 

The ASR keeps the identifiers of objects connected by attribute relationships in a 
path expression and can span over the reference chains of the path expression. Several 
alternatives which include full, canonical, left and right extensions and decomposition 
of access support relations for a given expression are discussed in detail in [6]. 
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3.2 ASR Structures for the Composite Object 

In this section, we use the ASR technique discussed in the above section to support 
aggregation relationships in a composite object. Though the method here uses ASR in 
similar way to that used in the association relationships, it stores the redundant 
information for the aggregation relationship between the “whole” and the “parts” 
which considers this particular feature of the aggregation relationship in an OODB. 
Here we discuss three different storage structures for the aggregation relationship in a 
composite object. 

3.2.1 ASR Structure Along a Path Expression 




Fig. 1. The Sample Composite Object Schema 
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Fig. 2. ASR structure along the path PC. SB. CPU 



This ASR structure is the same as that used in the association reference discussed in 
sub-section 3.1. Here we use an example to illustrate how to create the ASR structure 
along a path expression for the multi-level composite object. This database schema 
will be used in the following discussion about the other two ASR structures. The 
object schema is shown in Figure 1. The PC (Personal Computer) consists of a 
SystemB (System Board), HD (Hard Disk) and a Monitor. The SystemB is also a 
composite object. It consists of a CPU and a RAM. We use the aggregation model to 
present the relationships between all these objects. This model has a tree structure for 
a composite object. Consider a sample composite object PCI for example, PCI is 
composed of SBl, HDl, HD2 and Monitorl. SBl is composed of two CPUs: CPUl 
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and CPU2, RAMI and RAM2. For a composite object, there exists a path expression 
along the aggregation relationship. In a similar fashion to the path expression in 
association references, along the relationship between “whole” and “part”, we can get 
a path such as PC.SB.CPU or PC.SB.RAM. Using the ASR technique used in the 
association relationships in an OODB, we get the ASR structure along the path 
PC.SB.CPU shown in Figure 2. 

3.2.2 ASR Structure for Each Aggregation Relationship 

This method considers every aggregation relationship in the composite object 
separately and creates an ASR structure for each aggregation relationship. Take the 
database schema in Figure 1 as an example. The relationship between the root class 
and its direct part classes such as SystemB and Monitor is known as level 1 of path 1 . 
Further down, the relationship between SystemB and CPU+RAM is level 2 of path 1 . 
If Monitor is also a composite object, the relationship rooted by Monitor is level 2 of 
path 2, etc. For simplicity, we call level x of path y to be AGGREGATIONxy. 

Figure 3 shows the represention of aggregation relationships in the database 
schema. Using the running example shown in Figure 3, the first aggregation structure 
maintains the relationship between the root class (i.e. PC) and its direct parts (i.e. 
SystemB, HD and Monitor), whereas the second aggregation structure maintains the 
Relationship between SystemB and CPU+RAM. Should there be any classes direcly 
below the class Monitor as shown in Figure 3 as the dashed lines, we will need an 
aggregation structure to maintain these relationships. 




(Level 2 of Path 2) 

Fig. 3. The represents of aggregation relationships 



Using the example above, the type of composition relationship between PC and its 
parts such as SysytemB, HD and Monitor is a one-one existence independent one. The 
deletion of particular PC may not necessarily cause a deletion of its components as 
another PC can reuse them. AGGREGATION jj and AGGREGATION 21 shown in 
Eigure 4 are created to maintain this relationship. 
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After we get the composite aggregation index structure shown in Figure 4, like the 
storage model of ASR, we can use two B-trees (both on the left and right) to facilitate 
the efficient evaluation of forward and backward queries over the composite object. 
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Fig. 4. ASR structure for each aggregation relationship 



3.2.3 Nested ASR Structure 

From the ASR structures in the above sub-section, we can create a composite index 
for the whole composite object. We perform a left join operation to all the aggregate 
indexes created in the previous sub-section. Using the previous AGGREGATE jj and 
AGGREGATE^j index, we get the following composite index using the left outer join 
operation. The result is shown in Figure 5. 

From this composite index, we can efficiently get all the “parts” of a composite 
object such as the PC composite object as illustrated. But if we only want to know the 
“parts” of “part” of the composite object such as “SB” in this example, we also have 
to get all the information of the whole composite object. If the composite object has a 
lot of “parts” and the aggregation relationships has more than two levels, this query 
operation will not be efficient. In this sub-section, we present a nested index to 
efficiently support these multi-level composite objects. 

In this kind of nested index, we build a separate ASR structure as in sub- section 
3.2.2, then we use the reference to maintain the multi-level composite relationship. In 
this way, we can form a natural tree structure of the ASR structures as illustrated in 
Figure 6. 
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Fig. 5. Composite index for the PC composite object 




Fig. 6. Illustration of the nested aggregation index 



In Figure 6, every Aggregation here is an ASR structure as shown in sub-section 
3.2.2. In this structure, we can divide the composite object into different levels of 
aggregation relationships, hence we can get the exact information when we only want 
to get the aggregation information of a composite object. In the example of the 
composite object PC, the Aggregation! 1 details the information of the relationships 
between PC and its direct “parts”. But for further information of the “parts” of SB, we 
have to go along the link between Aggregation to Aggregation^j to get the 
information of the relationship between SB and its “parts”. So we have to modify the 
structure of the ASR as shown in Figure 7. In this figure, when the object in the 
column of OID^^^ is also a composite object, we keep a reference to the low-level 
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aggregation index. For example, Ref2j is the reference to the low-level aggregation 
Aggregation^!- In this way, the two aggregation indexes form a two-level nested 
index. 
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Fig. 7. Illustration of the nested indexing structure for Aggregation ,! 



3.2.4 Comparison of the Above Three ASR Structures 

From the above description, we know that all these three ASR structures are based on 
the ASR technique, but they consider the composite object along different directions. 
The first ASR structure takes the composite object tree created from the aggregation 
relationships in the vertical direction and then forms a path expression for this vertical 
direction from the composite object schema. This structure is suitable for query along 
the path expression where there is an ASR structure. But because there are many 
paths along an aggregation relationship, it requires much redundant information for 
the ASR structures along the paths that exist in a composite object. The second ASR 
structure considers the composite object in a horizontal direction. It redundantly 
stores the information between the “whole” and all its direct “parts”. In this way, it is 
suitable for the query along the “whole” and its “parts”. But it’s not efficient for the 
queries where there exists a path along a multi-level aggregation relationship and 
when one wants to know all the “parts” of a composite object, this structure requires a 
“join” operation among all the separate aggregation indexes. The third ASR structure 
considers the composite object as a whole and stores all the redundant information of 
all the relationships between the “whole” and its direct “parts” in a hierarchical 
structure. This structure requires the least storage, and if we want to know only all the 
direct “parts” of a “whole”, we need not search all the space of the “parts” of the 
composite object which will affect the query performance. 
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4. Conclusion 

In this paper, we focus on implementation issues related to aggregation relationships 
in Object-Oriented Databases. Though aggregation is a kind of association, it has its 
own particular features. Previous research on indexing techniques ignores important 
differences in the semantics between aggregation and association. This paper 
discusses all three relationships namely inheritance, association and aggregation in the 
object-oriented database and how these relationships influence the indexing 
techniques according to different dimensions. Based on the particular features of the 
aggregation relationship, three ASR structures are discussed to represent the 
relationships between the “whole” class and the “part” classes. All these three 
structures are similar to the Access Support Relation (ASR) structure used to speed up 
the queries among the reference chain created by association relationships among 
classes of the OODB. Our future work will focus on the following two aspects: One 
is to further consider the update and maintenance costs of the three indexing 
structures for aggregation relationships, hence to find an optimal balance between the 
cost of queries and updates operations for a given composite object. The other is to 
take account of different kinds of aggregation relationships such as existence 
independent and existence dependent. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a novel approach to decide on the equiv- 
alence of a conventional relational schema and a corresponding object- 
oriented schema. We assume that the two schemas are consistent and 
implemented a prototype to handle the process. First, characteristics of 
the relational schema are derived and lead to a graph consistent with the 
entity-relationship diagram. Second, a graph that include all nesting and 
inheritance links is derived based on characteristics of the object-oriented 
schema. Third, we investigate the equivalence of the two graphs in order 
to decide on relational attributes equivalent to object-oriented attributes 
with primitive domains, and on the equivalence between relational for- 
eign keys and object-oriented attributes with non-primitive domains. 



1 Introduction 

The relational schema and the object-oriented schema are the two most popular 
schemas in recent database applications. It is very common to have the same 
application served by two information systems, one based on a relational schema 
and the other based on an object-oriented schema. So, it is necessary to allow 
accessing the contents of one database from within the realm of another. 

Some approaches described in the literature propose an object wrapper that 
allows relational database reusing, e.g., DRIVER [11], where the user is expected 
to provide the mapping between the two schemas. Other approaches provide an 
application development tool that uses an automatic code generator to merge 
object-oriented programming language (like C++) applications with relational 
databases, e.g.. Persistence [1, 10]. Another related area is semantic enrichment 
by investigating dependencies [12]. However, most of the work described in the 
literature concentrates on the re-engineering of the relational schema [6, 9, 13 
19]. The latter approaches deal only with one-way mapping. 

This paper presents a two-way mapping. It is a novel approach that decides 
on the equivalence of an existing conventional relational schema and a corre- 
sponding existing object-oriented schema. This study is based on our previous 
research related to object-oriented databases as illustrated in [2, 3]; we also ben- 
efited from our on-going research on database re-engineering [4,5]. Although 
classes and entities cannot be seen as equivalent, both have common character- 
istics, including generalization and aggregation. These are the characteristics of 
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major concern to the scope of this paper. Further, it worth mentioning that a 
major problem in industrial legacy databases is the possibility of a flawed set of 
tables and relationships. However, the approach described in this paper is not 
designed to handle this situation; it only focuses on a clean set of tables and rela- 
tionships. We assume that all relations are in the third normal form and the two 
schemas are consistent. The consistency constraint necessitates that attributes 
with primitive domains in a certain class have their equivalent attributes in the 
corresponding relation, and the values of non-primitive attributes in a class are 
determined based on the values of the corresponding foreign keys in the corre- 
sponding relation, if any. 

The importance of this study lies on the fact that it is necessary to get nnifled 
global reports that involve information from the two nnderlying databases. We 
developed a system and implemented a first prototype that takes the character- 
istics of the two existing schemas as input, and decides on the targeted equiv- 
alence. We examine only the equivalence of the part common to both schemas. 
In general, it is not necessary to have every relational attribute represented 
in the object-oriented schema and vice versa. In other words, any of the two 
schemas might partially or totally cover the other. The best case is to have the 
two schemas totally overlap, and the worst case is to have the two schemas to- 
tally disjoint. Any situation in between is also possible. It is possible to have in 
the object-oriented schema additional classes/attributes with no corresponding 
relations/attributes in the relational schema, and vice versa. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The basic characteristics of 
the relational schema are described in Section 2. The basic characteristics of the 
object-oriented schema are discussed in Section 3. In Section 4, we investigate 
and decide on the equivalence of the attributes in the two schemas. Section 5 
inclndes the conclusions and future research directions. 

2 Basic Characteristics of the Relational Schema 

Consider the relational schema in Example 1, which will be referenced in the 
rest of the paper where illustrating examples are necessary. As the relational 
schema is concerned, it is necessary to identify primary and foreign keys of the 
given relations. Keys related information leads to all unary and binary relation- 
ships that exist between the given relations. Each snch relationship may corre- 
spond to an inheritance or a nesting relationship in the corresponding object- 
oriented schema. 

Example 1 (Relational Schema) 

Person(SSN, name, city, age, sex, SpcmseSSN, CaimtryNome) 

Staff(StaffID, salary, PSSN, DeptName) 

Prerequisite{CourseCode, PreqCode) Course{Code, title, credits) 

Student{StudentI D , gpa, PSSN, DName) T akes{C ode, StudentID, grade) 

Resear ch Assistant{StudentI D , Staff ID) C ountry{N am,e, area, population?) 

Secreta,ry{SSN , words /m,im,ute, DName) Depa,rtm,ent{Name, HeadID) □ 
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The information required to feed the system with the necessary understand- 
ing of a given relational schema is summarized by two tables; we named them 
ForeignKeys and RelationalAttrihutes, as ilhistrated by Table la and Table 16, 
which are, respectively, the ForeignKeys table and the RelationalAttributes table 
related to the relational schema in Example 1. 
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(a) (b) 



Table 1. a) ForeignKeys: Attributes in primary keys and corresponding foreign keys 

b) RelationalAttributes: Non-foreign key attributes and their respective domains 



The ForeignKeys table includes all pairs of attributes such that the first at- 
tribute is part of the primary key in a certain relation and the second attribute is 
part of a corresponding foreign key, a representative of the first attribute within 
any of the relations (including the relation of the primary key itself). Link^ 
is there to classify and differentiate attributes that constitute each foreign key. 
Foreign keys are nmnbered within each relation such that all attributes in the 
same foreign key are assigned the same link nnniber. The RelationalAttrihutes 
table includes information about all attributes that are not part of any foreign 
key in the relational schema. In the current implementation, the two tables are 
derived by analyzing the contents of the given relational database. Finally, the 
information included in ForeignKeys is sufficient to decide on all possible links 
between relations in the given relational schema. 



2.1 The Relational Graph 

In this section, we use the information present in the ForeignKeys table (see 
Table la) to draw what we call the Relational Graph (RG), which inclndes 
all possible relationships between the relations present in the given relational 
schema. Nodes in RG are relations and two nodes are connected by a link to 
show that a foreign key in the relation that correspond to the first node represents 
the primary key of the relation that correspond to the second node. Nodes and 
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links are represented by small rectangles and directed arrows, respectively. More 
formal details related to RG are inclnded in Definition 1, given next. 

Definition 1 (Relational Graph). 

Every relational schema lias a corresponding RG graph (V, E) , where 

1. V includes every relation R that appears in ForeignKeys. 

2. Let Ri and R 2 be two nodes in E, and let I be a score in the range [0, 2]. An 
edge {R 2 ^R\, 1) is added to E if and only if there exists a tuple (-Ri, ai, R 2 , y, i) 
in ForeignKeys, snch that x is an attribute in Ri, y is an attribute in R 2 , 
and i is Link#. The edge (R 2 , Ri, 1) is directed from R 2 to R\ and only one 
edge (R 2 , Ri, V) is added to E for every primary key and foreign key pair. □ 




Fig. 1. The Relational Graph of the relational schema in Example 1 

Shown in Figure 1 is the RG graph derived from the information present in Ta- 
ble la. Notice that, two links are directed from Prerequisite to Gourse because 
the primary key of the Gourse table has two corresponding foreign keys in the 
Prerequisite table. Links in RG are classified according to their cardinalities into 
two groups, 1:1 and M:l. This classification is based on the definition of RG 
where a link is directed from R 2 to Ri to reflect the presence of the primary 
key of Ri as a foreign key in R 2 . The cardinality of a link or relationship is 1:1 
if and only if at most one tuple from R 2 holds the value of the primary key of 
a tuple from R\. Otherwise, the cardinality is classified as M:l. Some 1:1 links 
are actually snbtyping links. 
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Table 2. Generalization: A list of all possible sub- relations and super- relations 

To identify 1:1 links that represent subtyping, what we call the Generalization 
table is constructed to include pairs of relation names such that the first rela- 
tion is a sub-relation of the second. Tuples are included in Generalization by 
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classifying links based on the contents of ForeignKeys. A link is considered as 
a candidate to be a snbtyping link if and only if the foreign key in the link is 
also a candidate key of its relation. According to this classification, Table 2 is 
the Generalization table related to the relational schema in Example 1. In the 
ctirrent implementation, the system displays all candidate stibtyping links and 
relies on an expert to suggest tuples to be included in Generalization. 

Finally, links are assigned scores such that only 1:1 links that represent snb- 
typing are given the score 0, all other links get the score 1. Later in section 4, we 
will show how some links change score from 1 to 2, by considering the information 
present in ForeignKeys. 

3 Characteristics of the Object-Oriented Schema 



In this section, we investigate characteristics of the given object-oriented database 
and as a result derive the object graph. We start by presenting the basic ter- 
minology and definitions required for the scope of this paper. We are mainly 
interested in the following class characteristics as illustrated next in Example 2. 
Given any class c, 

1. Cp{c): is a list of the direct superclasses of class c. 

2. Lattributes{c)'- is the Set of additional attributes (not inherited) locally defined 
in class c. Every attribute in a class has a domain, which is formalized in the 
following definition. 

Definition 2 (Domain). 

Let Cl, C 2 , ..., and Cn be primitive and user defined classes, where primitive 
classes include reals, integers, strings, etc. The following are possible domains, 

1. {a\.C\,a 2 '.C 2 , ■■■,an'.Cn) is a tuple domain; a possible value is a tuple con- 
structed using object identifiers selected frornci, C 2 , ..., and c^, respectively. 

2. Cp l<i<n, is a domain; a possible value is an object identifier from classes. 

3. {d} is a domain, where d may be any of the two domains defined in 1 and 2; 
a possible value is a set of values from domain d. 

4. [d\ is a domain, where d may be any of the two domains defined in 1 and 2; 

a possible value is a list of values from domain d. □ 

Example 2 (Classes) 

Next are characteristics of the classes in the object-oriented schema that correspond to 
the relational schema in Example 1: 

Person ; Cp{Person) =[] 

Lattributes{P arson) = {S S N .integer, no, m,e .'string, agednteger, sex :cho,ro,cter, 
spouse .'Person, nation. -Country} 

Country: Cp {C ountry) =[] 

L attrihutes{C ountry) = {Name.'string, areo.:integer , popula,tion integer} 

Student ; Cp{Student)=[PersonJ 

Lattributes{Studeni) = {StudentI D integer , gpa:reo,l, stAidentJn: Department, 

Takes .-{(course .'Course, grade. string)}} 
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Staff ; Cp{Staf f)=[Person] 

Lattributes{Staf f) = {Sto. f f I D .'integer , salary .'integer, works J,n :Departrn,ent} 

Research Assistant ; Cp{ResearchAssistant)= [Student, Staff] 

Lattrihutes{Research, Assistant) = {} 

Course ; Cp{Course)=[J 

Lattributes{Course) = {C ode integer, title: string , credits. 'integer, Prerequisite:{Course}} 
Department; Cp{Department)=[] 

Lattributes{Dep(irtm,ent) = {Name.'string, head.'Staf f} 

Secretary; Cp(Secretary) = [Person] 

Lattributes{Secretary) = {words/m, im, ute:integer, worksJ,n:Departm.ent} □ 
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Country 
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Country 
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Course 
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Department 
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Ti 


grade 
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Class Name 
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Domain 


Person 


spouse 


Pers on 


Pers on 


nation 


Country 


Student 


student_in 


Department 


Student 


Takes 


Ti 


Staff 


worksin 


Department 


Course 


prerequisite 


Course 


Department 


head 


Staff 


Secretaiy 


works in 


Department 


Ti 


course 


Course 



U) fb^ 

Table 3. ObjectAttributes: (a) a list of all attributes with primitive domains 

(b) a list of all attributes with non-primitive domains 

The necessary information related to a given object-oriented schema is summa- 
rized in the table: OhjectAttrihutesiclass name, attribute name, domain), 

where for each attribute, it is required to know its name, class and domain. 
Attributes with primitive domains and attributes with non-primitive domains 
are placed in separate occurrences of the ObjectAttributes table, namely 06- 
jectAttributes(a) and ObjectAttributes(h), respectively. Table 3 includes the Ob- 
jectAttributes information related to the object-oriented schema introduced in 
Example 2. Each domain of the tuple type is assigned a short name that con- 
sists of the letter 'T' suffixed with a consecutive non-decreasing number, starting 
with 1. Eor instance, as shown in the fourth row in Table 36, the short name Ti 
has been assigned to the domain of Takes from L at tributes (Student). This way, 
it becomes trivial to identify attributes that appear within a tuple domain as 
illustrated in the last row in each of ObjectAttributes(ci) and ObjectAttrihutesih) 
in Table 3. 
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3.1 The Object Graph 

In this section, we use the information present in ObjectAttributes(h) and tlie 
inheritance information to draw wliat we call the Object Graph (OG), which 
iiichides all possible relationships between the classes present in the given object- 
oriented schema. Nodes in OG are classes and representatives of tuple type 
domains. Two nodes are connected by a link to show the inheritance or a nesting 
relationship between them. Nodes and links are represented by small rectangles 
and directed arrows, respectively. Inheritance and nesting links are assigned the 
scores 0 and 1, respectively. A link is assigned the score 2 if it is connecting a 
node that represents a tuple domain and the class in which it is referenced. To 
illustrate this, refer to the attribute Tn/ce.s in Lattributes(Student) in Example 2, 
and to the corresponding link that connects the two nodes T\ and Student in 
Figure 2. More formal details related to OG are included next in Definition 3. 

Definition 3 (Object Graph). 

Every object-oriented schema has a corresponding OG graph (E, E) such that, 

1 . For every class c, there is a corresponding node c in V 

2. For all classes ci and C 2 , such that C 2 € Cp(ci), an edge (ci, C 2 , 0) is added to E 

3. For every class c 

For every attribute a G Lattributes (c) , o, has a non-primitive domain 
If domain of a, involves a class, say o', then 
. An edge (c, E, 1) is added to E 
Elself domain of a, involves a tuple T^, (*>1) then 

- A node Ti is added to V and an edge {Ti, c, 2) is added to E 

- For every class d' that appears as a domain in tuple Ti 

. An edge {Ti,d' , 1) is added to F □ 




Fig. 2. The Object Graph of the object-oriented schema in Example 2 

As Definition 3 is concerned, every nodeT^ in E, where an edge (T^, c", 2) exists in 
F, corresponds in RG to a node that represents a relationship with attributes or 
a relationship that involves more than two relations. This will be more clear later 
in Section 4, when the equivalence of the two graphs FG and OG is investigated. 
Shown in Figure 2 is the OG graph derived from the information present in 
Table 36 and the inheritance information in the Gp lists in Example 2. 
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4 Equivalence of the Relational and Object Graphs 

In this section, we investigate the equivalence of the two graphs and OG. For 
this purpose, we implemented a first prototype, which first decides on the equiv- 
alence between attributes with primitive domains in the object-oriented schema 
and attributes that are not part of any foreign key in the relational schema. 
Then, attributes with non-primitive domains in the object-oriented schema are 
matched with foreign keys in the relational schema. The basic input required 
for this process consists of the two graphs RG and OG, the three tables For- 
eignKeys, ObjectAttributes{F) and ObjectAttributes{h) , the relational database 
and the object-oriented database. Contents of the two databases are necessary 
for cases where multiple choices exist and the user is consulted (by displaying 
some database contents) to help in the decision making process. The produced 
output is summarized by the following two tables. 

Equivalenceir elation no, m,e, rel.a,ttr.nam,e, class name, object aMr.nam.e) 

EquivOfForKeysiclass name, object attribute nam,e, relation name, Linkjf) 
The first table keeps track of primitive attributes in the object-oriented schema 
and their corresponding attributes in the relational schema. The second table 
holds a tuple for each non-primitive attribute in the object-oriented schema to 
show its corresponding foreign key within the relational schema. Since a foreign 
key may consist of more than one attribute, a foreign key is referenced by its 
Linkjj^ from the ForeignKeys table. 
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Pers on 


nation 
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2 


Student 
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Student 
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Student 


takes 


Takes 
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Staff 


worksjn 


Staff 
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Course 


prerequisite 


Prerequisite 
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Department 


head 


Department 
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Secretary 
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Secretary 
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Ti 


course 


Takes 


2 



(a) (1>) 

Table 4. a.) Equivalence: Object-oriented attributes with primitive domains and their 
corresponding relational attributes 

h) EquivOfForKeys: Object-oriented attributes with non-primitive domains 
and the Link# of their corresponding foreign keys in the relational schema 

The process involves a sequence of four major parts. The first part decides on the 
equivalence of single-valued object-oriented attributes with primitive domains 
and relational attributes that do not participate in any foreign keys. Nodes in 
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the two graphs RG and OG are considered starting with those connected to an 
edge with 0 score. Ftirther, any noden that satisfies this is not considered until for 
all edges (n, n', 0), the node equivalent to node v' is determined. The second part 
is dedicated to the equivalence of a tuple domain in the object-oriented schema 
and relations that represent relationships with attributes and n-ary relationships 
in the relational schema. Links with score 2 in OG are considered and scores of 
the corresponding links in RG are changed from 1 to 2. Single valued object- 
oriented attributes with iion-prirnitive domains are considered in the third part 
to find their corresponding foreign keys in the relational schema. The latter 
foreign keys represent 1:1 and V.M relationships without attributes. Finally, the 
fourth part checks multi-valued object-oriented attributes and determine their 
corresponding foreign keys in the relational schema. The first part leads to the 
Equivalence table and the other three parts construct the EquivOfForKeys table. 

Links in the inheritance hierarchy are given priority over links in the nesting 
hierarchy. Further, links in the inheritance hierarchy are considered in top-down 
order. In other words, generalization is given priority over specialization and 
aggregation. This order is important because a class utilizes the attributes de- 
fined for its superclass(es). Therefore, deciding on the relation(s) equivalent to 
the superclass (es) of any given class simplifies the process of investigating its 
equivalent relation. Tables 4o, and 46 are the output of the described process 
with the two graphs shown in Figures 1 and 2 as input. Finally, the change in 
the scores of some edges in RG from 1 to 2 is necessary to match the scores of 
the corresponding edges in OG. For instance, the score of the edge connecting 
the two nodes Prerequisites and Course, where Link^^ = 1, is changed from 1 
to 2. This change of score leads to consistency between links in RG and their 
equivalent links in OG, and hence guides the system during the processing of 
database contents about how to derive the values that constitute objects out of 
the values that constitute tuples and vice versa. 

5 Conclusions 

In this paper, we investigated the equivalence of a relational schema and a 
corresponding object-oriented schema. As a result of this study, it is possible 
to utilize values from tuples of the relational database as objects in the object- 
oriented database and vice versa. The schemas equivalence decision presented 
in this paper allows accessing the contents of one database within the realm 
of another database. Only the additional object-oriented functionalities will be 
hidden when the values in the object-oriented database are mapped to the rela- 
tional model. On the other hand, the additional features of the object-oriented 
model can be applied to the contents of the relational database mapped to the 
object-oriented model. 

In the current implementation, the system seeks help from the user in resolv- 
ing conflicts while deciding on the equivalence between attributes and between 
links. User help is required to guide the system only in case of multiple choices. 
We are planning to minimize the dependency on users by providing autonomous 
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agents that help in conflict resolution. Another point that we are concentrating 
on, is to investigate how far we can relax the schema consistency constraint im- 
posed in the current system. In other words, we handled in this paper the case 
of having attributes with primitive domains in a single class and non-foreign key 
attributes in a single relation equivalent. We will study the effect of having more 
than one relation holding relational attributes that are equivalent to attributes 
with primitive domains in a given class. Finally, we are planning to improve the 
performance by parallelism. 
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Abstract. A constraint of existing content-based video data models is 
that each modeled semantic description must be associated with time in- 
tervals exactly within which it happens and semantics not related to any 
time interval are not considered. Consequently, users are provided with 
limited query capabilities. This paper is aimed at developing a novel 
model with two innovations: (1) Semantic contents not having related 
time information can be modeled as ones that do; (2) Not only the tem- 
poral feature of semantic descriptions, but also the temporal relationships 
among themselves are components of the model. The query system is by 
means of reasoning on those relationships. 

To support users’ access, a video algebra and a video calculus as formal 
query languages, which are based on semantic relationship reasoning, are 
also presented. 



1 Introduction 

Increasingly, there are more and more demands for video to be managed by video 
database systems (VDBMSs), similar to the way alphanumerical data is man- 
aged in traditional databases. The most important issue confronting VDBMSs 
is the description of the structure of video data in a form appropriate for query- 
ing, updating, and presentation. To address this, there have been a number of 
proposals which can be grouped into two categories: 

— Physical feature based modeling [13, 11, 10,3,4, 17]: Much research has 
been done in the area of video modeling/querying based on audio-visual fea- 
tures, such as audio, color, texture and motion, captured by image processing 
or computer vision techniques. Those detected features are used as keys for 
users’ retrieval and querying. However, non-expert users might not want to 
choose color or motion parameters to form a query. Additionally, semantics 
of a video do not reside only in how the video is built physically, so video 
data retrieval based on semantic contents seems more natural and preferable 
to users. 

— Semantic content based modeling: A crucial property of a video infor- 
mation system is how it handles semantics. Most existing approaches like 
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this, which are very sparse, deal with models of video objects associated 

with their semantic descriptions. Examples of this group are [7,9,6]. 

The second direction has been dominant in finding semantic foundations for 
representing and querying video information due to its flexibility and capabil- 
ity of going far beyond the physical characteristics of video data. Semantics 
based models are in turn classified into two main tracks, segmentation-based and 
stratification-based models. The former [3, 5, 8, 15] first segment the video stream 
into a set of temporally ordered shots and then build a multilevel abstraction 
upon them. The drawback of this approach, as pointed out in [14], is the lack of 
flexibility and the incapability of representing semantics residing in overlapped 
segments. In a contrary direction, stratification models [14,9,1,16,12] segment 
contextual information of the video instead of simply partitioning. The video 
units, each called a stratum, can overlap and encompass each other and are as- 
sociated with a time interval corresponding to a physical segment in the video 
stream. Most recently is [7] which extends the conventional stratification concept 
by allowing an event to associate with multiple time intervals. 

In overall, current approaches only focus on capturing a time interval, or a set 
of time intervals, associated to a given semantic description. Descriptions without 
any related time tag are not taken into account, hence the scope of questions 
about the video is very limited. Our work takes into account the importance of 
semantics-semantics relationships. It is also encouraged by the fact that different 
information extraction techniques bring out various types of knowledge. In the 
context of video data, such knowledge can be either time information of an 
event, or temporal relationships among events, or both. It is a good idea to 
take advantage of all knowledge sources as much as possible in order to best 
strengthen the VDBMS. We study a video data model, called SemVideo, with 
the following properties: (1) Some semantic contents not having related time 
information are modeled as ones that do; (2) Not only the temporal feature of 
semantic descriptions, but also the temporal relationships among themselves are 
components of the model. 

Based on the model, we derive mechanisms for the query system that pro- 
vides reasonably powerful capabilities to end-users for their efficiently question- 
ing about the database. In particular, we propose two formal query languages 
which are a video algebra and a video calculus. They exhibit a comprehensive 
set of formations working at both video and within-video level. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In section 2, we formally present 
the details of SemVideo. The query languages are described in section 3. Finally, 
we give some concluding remarks in section 4. 

2 Semantic Video Data Model 

In this section, we attempt to address the issues from the aforementioned dis- 
cussion. The new model is called the Semantic Video Data Model (SemVideo) 
because the primary foci are semantic descriptions, which are the meaningful 
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information about the video, and their mutual relationships. We remove the 
constraints of previous content-based models and add a new dimension to be 
managed by the database, which is inter-description relationships. 

Our SemVideo model has the following types of information: (1) Videos: The 
database manages many videos, each being represented by a unique identifier; 
(2) Video objects: Basically, a video object is nothing but a video sequence. In 
this paper, it is further extended to be a set of video segments that satisfy some 
constraint. Video objects are abstract and not really stored in the database; (3) 
Semantic objects: A semantic object is a description of knowledge about the 
video. It has a number of attributes, each having a corresponding value. Each 
semantic object in the video has a unique identifier to differentiate from others; 

(4) Entities: An entity can be either a video, a video object or a semantic object; 

(5) Relationships: A relationship is an association between two entities. It can 
be time related or semantic-related. Note that, in existing models, relationships 
are limited to only time relationships between video objects, based on which the 
relationships between semantic objects are established. 

Let Q be the set of all possible (time) intervals which can be written as 
[tii ^2] where i^’s are integers and t\ < t 2 - Here comes the description of the 
proposed model. 

Definition 1. [Semantic Video Database] A semantic video database VDB 
is defined as a 7-tuple VDB = (E, A, D, finoM, fr, f A, Irel) 
where 

— E: Set of videos in the database. Each video is represented by a unique iden- 
tifier. 

— D: Set of semantic object attributes. TIME is an element of this set regard- 
ing the time information for a semantic object. CONTAIN is an attribute 
specifying what other semantic objects also happen during the current one 
happens. ID is a mandatory attribute of any semantic object. 

— fDOM is a function to map an attribute 7 to its value domain / dom ( 7 )- 
Especially, fnoM(TlME) = Q, fnoM (CONT AIN) =2^ and fi)OM (ID) 
= '^. In the other cases, a value domain can be 2^^ 2^ or 2^ where H is the 
set of natural numbers, 3^ the set of real numbers, and A the set of strings. 

— A: Set of all possible semantic objects, each being defined as the following 
tuple S = (ID: soid, 71: valuei, 72: valuc 2 , ..., 7n^ valucn) where soid is the 
identifier of the semantic object, {71, 72,--) In] is a subset of E and valuei 
is an element of fncM (li ) for i from 1 to n. 

— fr-' E ^ 2^ is a mapping function from E to the set of all subsets of E. 
For each video a in E, fr(o') gives a subset of E, that is the set of attributes 
used for the video. 

— fA'E — )■ 2^. For each video a in E, fA(o) returns a set of tuples, each 
being a possible semantic object whose attribute set is a subset of fr(o')- 
Such tuples are classified as semantic objects of video a. 

— fuEL is a mapping function that, given a video a, returns a time relation of 
the following form fREL(o): fA((^) x fA((^) — >• ALLEN U {VOID} where 
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ALLEN is the set of the thirteen interval relations given in [2]. If the re- 
turned value is VOID, the two semantic objects have no time relationship. 
fREL(<^) Is called the relationship function for the video a. 

Note that the SemVideo model encompass the (conventional or extended) 
stratification model. A distinguishing feature of SemVideo is the allowance of a 
semantic object not associated with a time interval to be captured and that the 
relationship among semantic objects (represented by relationship function) is a 
component of the model. Time information of a semantic object can be computed 
based on these relationships and already-known temporal information of other 
objects. Before we go any further, let us give an example of a video database 
where only one video is examined. The video is part of the movie Assassins. To 
know what this segment of movie is about, consider the following script: 

“Tiled roofs, the stark white stucco of a colonial town square. Black iron bars 
at a bank. A briefcase carried in a man’s hand. A sniper’s rifle being assembled. 
Thick blocks of hundred dollar bills. Placed in the briefcase. A man’s teeth as 
he smiles grimly at the sight. The briefcase snaps shut. A vault door slams. 
Rubber soles walk a tiled floor. Ahead, brilliant, white light suffuses the exit. 
We’re either going outdoors or over to the other side. A long rifle silencer juts 
from a window. We see the shooter from behind, a view over his shoulder. In the 
bank, the man crushes out a cigarette. Only the plaza pigeons notice. As they 
take flight a man lies dead on the cobblestones and as we look up toward the 
window, there is nothing there. The pigeons wheel above the plaza. We follow. 
Anally losing them to the sky. The sky changes from gray to blue.” 

Beneflting from knowledge obtained by several extraction techniques, we can 
build a video database as follows. In our video database, V = {cr}, E = {ID, SUB- 
JECT, ACTION, TIME}, fr((j) = E, /z^om (SUBJECT) = /z)om(ACTION) 
= 2^, fA(cr) = {di} for i = 1..15. 

6 1 = (1, SUBJECT: {roof, town square}, TIME: [0, 3]) 

62 = (2, SUBJECT: {bank, black iron bars}) 

63 = (3, ACTION: {carry}, SUBJECT: {briefcase, hand}, TIME: [4, 00 ]) 
d 4 = (4, ACTION: {assemble}, SUBJECT: {rifle, murderer}, TIME: [5, 00 ]) 
65 = (5, ACTION: {place}, SUBJECT: {money, briefcase}, TIME: [0, 7]) 

^6 = (6, ACTION: {smile}, SUBJECT: {teeth, murderer}) 

= (7, ACTION: {shut}, SUBJECT: {briefcase}, TIME: [7, 00 ]) 

Jg = (8, ACTION: {slam}, SUBJECT: {vault door}) 

(5g = (9, ACTION: {walk}, SUBJECT: {soles}, TIME: [0, 8]) 
dio = (10, SUBJECT: {exit sign}) 

611 = (11, ACTION: {jut}, SUBJECT: {murderer, shooter, long rifle, win- 
dow, shoulder}, TIME: [9, 12], CONTAIN: {12}) 

612 = (12, ACTION: {crush}, SUBJECT: {person, cigarette}, TIME: [8, 10] 
U [12, 13]) 

(5i3 = (13, ACTION: {die}, SUBJECT: {person}) 

Ji 4 = (14, ACTION: {fly}, SUBJECT: {pigeon}, TIME: [14, 15]) 
di 5 = (15, ACTION: {change color}, SUBJECT: {sky}) 
fREL(cr){di, 62 ) = BEFORE (i.e., 61 ends before 62 starts) 
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fREL(o')(S 2 -, (^3) = DURING (i.e., they happen during each other) 
Irel((j){S3, ds) = BEFORE, W(t7)(d4, ^5) = DURING 
fREL(cr){64, Sio) = BEFORE, fREL(<j){S7, 6s) = BEFORE 
fREL(c7){Ss, Sq) = BEFORE, tei(t7)(hn, dis) = BEFORE 
fREL((j){6i3, 6u) = IN, fREL((7)(6M, 6i,) = BEFORE 
Note that semantic objects can have TIME information or not and their 
relations are represented using the relationship function Jrel as above. 

3 Query Languages 

We now come to introducing content-based query mechanisms to support users’ 
access. Given a number of videos, semantics about them are stored in the 
database using the model. Users can use them to retrieve various information 
of interest. To set the stage for a detailed look at video queries and query lan- 
guages, we begin by clarifying what kinds of outputs are allowed in the querying 
system. We focus on answers of the following types: (1) a Boolean value (2) a 
video object (3) a semantic object (4) a video. 

We introduce two formal query languages associated with SemVideo model, 
they are video algebra and video calculus. Prior to that, we need to define the 
operators to compare among attribute values of semantic objects, and then define 
what a selection condition is, which is useful for language descriptions later. 
Given a semantic object 6, let 7(d) be the value of attribute 7 of 6. 

Definition 2. [Interval Operators] I-operators (1 stands for “interval”) are 
operators applied on intervals. They (^, are introduced as follows, 

where p and q are intervals: (1) p Q q: any semantic property of p must be true 
for q (2) p ^ q: p ^ q iff q Q p (3) p q: the video segment according to p is 
before that according to q (4) p \ q: p \ q iff q p. 

Definition 3. [Attribute Operators] Let S G {b!:, 3^, O'}. And suppose that v G 
2^, and c G 5'. Attribute operators ~ are defined as follow: (1) S 

2s: V < c iff there exists an element c' £ v such that c' < c. (2) S 2s: v y c iff 
there exists an element d £ v such that d > c. (3) v ^ c iff c £ v. I-operators 
are the special attribute operators which are applied on Q values. 

Definition 4. [Atomic Selection Condition] An atomic selection condition 
is defined as follows: (1) a = b and a b are atomic selection conditions if a 
and b (variables or constants) are of the same type. (2) a < b, a > b, a < b and 
a > b are atomic seletion conditions if a and b are of the same type T and T 
has orderings <, >, < and > on its instances. 

Definition 5. [Selection Condition] A selection condition is a boolean combi- 
nation (i.e., an expression using the logical connectives - 1 , V and A) of terms that 
have one of the following forms: (1) an atomic-condition (2) 7 op constanti (3) 
fREL(cn)(6i, 62) = constant2 (4) fREL((y\)(6\, 62) = fREL(cT2)(63, 64); where 
atomic-condition is an atomic selection condition, a video, op an attribute 
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operator in {C, 7 a semantic attribute, 6 i an semantic ob- 

ject, constanti a constant value so that {constanti} G fDOM(l) and constant2 
G ALLEN. 

The two query languages are described below. 



3.1 Video algebra 

Queries in algebra are composed using a collection of operators. According to 
the different types of outputs, operators are presented as follows. 

— Boolean operator (Syntax: 7 {expr), Return: a Boolean value): expr is a 
selection condition. If the condition is true, the answer is YES. Otherwise, 
the answer is NO. 

— Physical operation (Syntax: (f)expr((^). Return: an Q value): expr is a se- 
lection condition, and cr is a video. The returned is an Q value uj so that 
expr is true during u. 

— Semantic operation (Syntax: ip expr Return: a value in A): expr is a 

selection condition, and cr is a video. The returned is a semantic object 6 
that is true about expr in the context of video cr. 

— Projection (Syntax: 7 Texpr{o’), Return: a E value): expr is a selection condi- 
tion, and cr is a video. The returned is a new video cr' that is part of cr. Those 
segments that do not satisfy expr are cut off. Related time information is 
modified to be consistent with the context of the new video. 

— Composition (Syntax: x(cri, (12), Return: a E value): cri and (J2 are videos. 
The returned is a new video cr that includes cri and ct2. 

— Updates: In the real-world it is likely that the database will change over 
time. Update operations are a (Insertion), 9 (Deletion) and p (Modification). 

• Insertion (Syntax: otexpr,expr' (c^), Return: a E value): cr is a video, expr 
is a selection condition and expr' is of the form 7 = constant where 7 
e /r(cr), 7 ^ ID and constant G fDOM(cr)('y)- First, all the semantic 
objects satifying expr are selected. If nothing is selected, a new semantic 
object equivalent to expr is inserted to the database. Otherwise, for each 
S among them, if 7 is an attribute of S, its value will be changed to 'y(S) 
n constant if 7 = TIME, j(S) U constant if 7 / TIME. If 7 is not an 
attribute of 6 , it becomes an attribute with value constant. 

• Deletion (Syntax: 6 expr, expr' (cr), Return: a E value): cr is a video, expr 
is a selection condition and expr' is of the form 7 = constant where 7 G 
/r(cr)and constant G /dom(ct)( 7). Firstly, all the semantic objects sat- 
ifying expr are selected. For each S among them, if 7 is not an attribute 
of 6 , nothing is changed. Otherwise, if 7 = ID and 7(d) = constant, 6 is 
deleted from the database. On the other hand, its value will be changed 
to 7((5) \ constant if 7 7^ TIME, cj if 7 = TIME, where lv C 'y(S) and 
ij do not overlap with the interval constant. 

• Modification (Syntax: Pexpr,expr'{o'), Return: a E value): cr is a video, 
expr is a selection condition, and expr' is of the form 7 = constant 
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where 7 E fr(cr) and constant G fDOM(cr)('j). Firstly, all the semantic 
objects satifying expr are selected. For each S among them, if 7 is not 
an attribute of 6, nothing is changed. Otherwise, its value will be set to 
constant. 



Examples of video algebra queries We now present several examples to 
illustrate how to write queries in video algebra. The database in the previous 
section is used for our examples. We will use parentheses as needed to make our 
algebra expressions unambiguous. Let a represent the video. Let A, S, C and T 
denote attributes ACTION, SUBJECT, CONTAIN, and TIME respectively. 

The user is interested in the scene where a dead body appears after some- 
body has assembled a rifle, and wants to know if it is true that the scene 
belongs to interval [12, 15], he or she can take the following steps: (1) 61 = 

V^(^~“die”)A(<S~“person”) (^) (2) ^2 — V^(^~“assern6/e”)A(<S~“ri//e”)A(<S~“murderer”) (^) 

(3) p = ^fj,EL(<T){dud2)=BEFORE((^) (4) ?(p U [12, 15]). The returned value of the 
last expression is the answer to the above query. 

Now suppose that there is a collection of videos. The user might want to 
create a new video containing only segments of interest from the collection to be 
used later. For instance, the user wants a new video that is related to the murder 
only. He or she can write: (1) cr^ — “murderer” (*^l) (2) <X2 — '^S ^“murderer” (*^2) 
(3) o' = x(cri,(j2). Sometimes it is possible that the database contains incom- 
plete information, so we may later want to modify or insert more knowledge. For 
instance, from some source of information extraction, we know that the scene 
in which the murderer smiles and his teeth are seen (semantic object 6q) corre- 
sponds to period [6, 7], this information can be inserted to the database by the 
query: a = a/D=6,r-[6,7](cr) 

For some reason, semantic object 6\2 does not exist anymore because of an 
earlier deletion. It is expected to take it out of semantic object 6n. The query 
for this is cr = 0id=ii,c=12{ct) 

3.2 Video calculus 

We introduce a video calculus, which can be considered an extension to the 
relational calculus, as an alternative to video algebra. It allows us to describe 
the set of answers without being explicit about how they should be computed. 
As in relational calculus, the language for writing formulas is the heart of our 
calculus. We now deflne these concepts formally, beginning with the notion of a 
formula. 



Syntax of calculus queries 

Definition 6. [Atomic formula] Let A' he any set of semantie objects, oi, 02 
video variables, u\ and UJ2 interval variables, and 62 semantic object variables, 
and 7 a semantic attribute. Let op denote an operator in the set {<, >, =, <, 
>, i^, U; A, /^, An atomic formula is one of the following: ( 1 ) 
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(^1 G A' ( 2 ) uJi op UJ2 ( 3 ) op '^(62) ( 4 ) l(3\) op constant ( 5 ) TIME( 5 \) 
op uj (6) fREL(cr)(Si, 62) = constant ( 7 ) = constant (8) fA(o'i) = 

fA(cF2)- 

Definition 7. [Formula] A formula is recursively defined to be one of the fol- 
lowing, where p and q are themselves formulas, and p(T) denotes a formula in 
which the variable T appears: ( 1 ) any atomic formula ( 2 ) ->p, p A q, pM q, or 
p ^ q ( 3 ) 3 T(p(T)), where T is a variable and T ^ E A A (4) yT(p(T)), 
where T is a variable and T ^ E U H U A 

In the last two clauses above, 3 and V are two quantifiers in traditional logic, 
and are said to bind the variable T. 

Definition 8. [Free variable] A variable is said to be free in a formula or a 
sub-formula (a formula contained in a larger formula) if the (sub- [formula does 
not contain an occurrence of a quantifier that binds it. 

And now is time for the formal definition of a video calculus query. 

Definition 9. [Calculus query] A calculus query is defined as an expression 
of the form {type -of- output) {T \ p(T)} or the form (71 , 72 , • • , 7n) {type -of - 
output) {T I p(T)} where 7^ fori G { 1 , 2 , n} is a semantic attribute, T is the 
only free variable in the formula p(T) and is of type type — of — output G {E, 
f 2 , A}. 

Semantics of calculus queries The answer to a calculus query [(71, 72, 
7n)] {type-of-output){T | p(T)}, as we noted earlier, is the set of all values t of 
type type- of- output so that the formula p(T) evaluates to TRUE with variable 
T assigned the value t. To complete this definition, we must state which value 
assignments to free variables in a formula make the formula TRUE. 

A query is evaluated on a given instance of the video database. Let each free 
variable in a formula F be bound to a value. For the given assignments of values 
to variables, with respect to the given video database instance, the formula F is 
TRUE if one of the following holds: 

— F is an atomic formula 6 G A', and d is a variable assigned a semantic object 
in the instance of A'. 

— F is of an atomic formula u G C, and cj is a variable assigned an interval in 
the instance of Q. 

— F is an atomic formula 7(^1) op 7(^2), and the semantic objects assigned to 

and 62 have attribute values 7(^1) and 7(^2) that make the comparison 
TRUE. 

— F is an atomic formula 7(d) op constant, and the semantic object assigned 
to 6 has an attribute value 7(d) equal to constant. 

— F is an atomic formula TIME(S) op to, and the semantic object assigned 
to 6 has an attribute value TIME( 6 ) that makes the comparison TRUE. 

— F is an atomic formula fREL{(^){ 3 i , 82) = constant, and the semantic objects 
assigned to and 62 have value fREL((^)( 3 i, 62) that makes the comparison 
TRUE. 
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— F is an atomic formula fA(<^) = constant, and the video assigned to a has 
the set of semantic objects /zi(cr) equal to constant. 

— F is an atomic formula /^i(cri) = /^i(cr 2 ), and the videos assigned to di and 
(72 have the same set of semantic objects. 

— F is of the form -^p, and p is not TRUE; or of the form p A q, and both p 
and q are TRUE; or of the form pV q, and one of them is TRUE; or of the 
form p ^ q, and q is TRUE whenever p is TRUE. 

— F is of the form 3T(p(T)), and there is some assignment of values to the 
free variables in p(T), including T, that make it TRUE. 

— F is of the form \/T(p(T)), and there is some assignment of values to the 
free variables in p(T) that make it TRUE no matter what value is assigned 
to variable T. 



Examples of video calculus queries We now illustrate the video calculus 
through several examples. The video database example in section 2 is used for 
this purpose. The query “Show me the segments of video where the murderer 
appears with the gun” can be expressed by the calculus query: {Q){u | Vd(d G 
A A S{6) ~ ^‘‘murder er''^ A S{6) ~ “gun’’^ AT(6) C a;}. If the user would like to 
find what the murderer does before committing murder while a man is placing 
money into a briefcase, the query below can be used: 

(<S, I 6 G (5, I ~ “murderer'''' 

A36'(6' eAA S(6') ~ “person^^ A A(6') ~ “die” A T(6') \ T(6)} 

A36'(6' e a a S(S') ~ “person’’^ A S(S') ~ “money'''' 

AS(6') ~ “briefcase’’^ A A{6') ~ “place’’'' 

AfREL(<j){6, 6') = DURING)} (1) 

The user might want a new video containing information about the murderer 
only, he or she can use the query: (F){cr | Vd(d G fA(o') A S(6) ~ “murderer”)}. 

4 Concluding Remarks 

In this paper, we introduced a semantic video data model called SemVideo with 
the following properties: (1) Some semantic contents not having related time 
information are modeled like ones that do; (2) Not only the temporal feature of 
semantic descriptions, but also the temporal relationships among themselves are 
components of the model. 

An advantage of SemVideo model is that various types of knowledge captured 
by different semantics extraction techniques are utilized. In a long run, we expect 
that the metadata of a video database system will be built from various sources of 
information and continue being updated with more kinds of knowledge captured 
by more sources. The idea of SemVideo is on this track. Based on the model, 
we derived formalisms for the query system which provide reasonably powerful 
capabilities to end-users for their efficient questioning about the database. In 
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particular, we proposed two formal query languages that are a (procedural) 

video algebra and a (declarative) video calculus and include a comprehensive set 

of query formations working at both video and within-video level. 
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Abstract. Experimental evidence accumulated over the past years indi- 
cated the importance of the ranking process in information retrieval. As 
for the textual documents, image ranking is a task that involves differ- 
ent parameters. They depend on the intrinsic characteristics of an image, 
but also on the indexing language used for representing its semantic con- 
tent. We developed a weighting model that combines these parameters 
in a general scheme. Einding the best balance between the parameters 
is not straight-forward. Different parameter combinations leads to dif- 
ferent rankings, which may be more or less accepted by the users. In 
this paper, we choose a set of test queries and present the impact of 
the parameters on the rank of each image. Different combinations are 
discussed, and the best combination is specified. For the evaluation, we 
follow a user-oriented approach, and compare the ranking provided by 
each parameter combination to the ranking given by human judgment. 
This is a step toward a user-centered image retrieval system, which will 
dynamically adapt to the user’s profile and preferences. 



1 Introduction 

Images constitute a complex type of media, where the identification of the objects 
appearing in the image and of the relationships between them is a user-dependent 
process. Indeed, image evaluation is often the result of a cognitive process, in 
which perception may constitute the prevalent criterion. The importance of an 
image, according to the perceptive user evaluation, is often related to intrinsic 
image parameters. Examples of such parameters are object area, object position 
(in the center or in the corner), color, contrast, clarity, presence of the objects in 
the foreground or in the background [1, 2]. In addition, in order to cope with the 
image complexity, rich formalisms are often used as indexing languages [3 5]. 
As the formalism gets more complex, its specificities become more important 
and should be taken into account in a weighting scheme. This is due to the 
fact that the matching function, which is launched when the user submits a 
query and retrieves the relevant images, implies specific treatments related to the 
formalism. For instance, the genericity /specificity relation between two concepts 
“man” and “human” can be used by the matching function, to retrieve an image 
showing a man when the query mentions its more generic concept human. 
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An image weighting model should take into account both the parameters 
depending on the image characteristics and the parameters depending on the 
formalism specificities. The question is to which degree each of the parameters 
infiuences the final ranking for each query, and which parameter combination 
can be considered to be the best, from the user’s point of view. The answer 
to this question would allow to efficiently implement our previously developed 
weighting model, which captures all the parameters in an adjustable scheme [6]. 
Implementing all the parameters is not feasible in a first step. For instance, 
automatic decision on the clarity of a certain object in the image would require 
specific expertise in image analysis and processing. We decided to take into 
account a few parameters which we judged sufficient for a first validation. On 
the other hand, all the parameters related to the formalism that we identified in 
our model are taken into account in the implemented system. 

With these parameters available in the system, our purpose is to find the 
balance between them leading to the best ranking, according to user assessments. 
The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In section 2, we specify our model 
for an image collection. This allows us to rank the images retrieved by our system 
called Relief, as we show in section 3. The ranking of the system is discussed 
in section 4, for different values of the weighting parameters. In section 5, a 
user-oriented experiment is presented. It allows to evaluate different parameter 
combinations, as shown in section 6. Thus the best combination is identified. Its 
rankings are discussed in sections 7 and 8, with respect to the judgment of the 
users. This allows to improve the implemented system. A conclusion and future 
work are given in section 9. 



2 A Weighting Model Applied to an Image Test 
Collection 

The parameters that we listed above are part of a general weighting scheme, that 
applies for multimedia documents indexed by rich formalisms [6]. The model cap- 
tures two types of weighting parameters: parameters that depend on the image 
characteristics and parameters depending on the indexing formalism specificities. 
When the documents are images, parameters such as color, area and contrast 
are taken into account for weighting each image and thus determine its rank, 
for a given user’s query. In this paper, we apply this model to an image test 
collection. This collection is a set of 650 images that answer to specialized needs 
related to history, archaeology and culture [7]. 

The collection is indexed using the conceptual graphs (CGs) formalism [4]. 
Therefore, the weighting parameters implemented in our system, depending on 
the indexing language, are given by the specificities of the CGs formalism. The 
images are thus each given a weight, which is mainly computed from the concept 
type lattice, which is part of the ontology of the application domain. For instance, 
in such a concept type lattice we can find knowledge like Man < Human, to 
say that all men are humans. 
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An image indexed by a graph whose information content is greater is given a 
greater weight. This follows the fact that in CGs the matching function is built 
on the genericity /specificity relation between concepts, and we favor the more 
specific graphs. For instance, a graph [Human] — )■ (Position) — )■ [Seated] is 
given less weight than a graph [Writer] (Profession) [Man: Victor Hugo] 

(Position) — )■ [Seated]. Indeed, the second graph specifies more the type of 
the concept, i.e. we know that in fact we have a man, which is more specific 
than human; it identifies him, as being Victor Hugo; and it gives his profession. 
The information content is greater for the second graph, and the image that is 
indexed by this graph will be ranked before an image indexed by the first graph, 
for a query looking for a seated human. 

For the parameters dependent on the image characteristics, we consider in 
our implementation the area of the objects, the number of occurrences of objects 
in the same image, and the composition level. The latter parameter is extracted 
from a composition hierarchy that groups the objects identified in each image. 
An example would be an hierarchy that describes the fact that an image is 
composed of a building and a tree, and the building is in turn composed of 
windows, walls and doors. Going back to the image ranking, an object which has 
a larger area in the image is considered to be more important, and the image 
is given a larger weight and favored in the ranking. Similarly, images containing 
several occurrences of the same object are privileged as compared to those with 
less occurrences of the object. Finally, an image composed of a statue which 
is turn composed of a woman and a child is given less weight than an image 
directly composed of a woman and a child, if the user is looking for a woman. 
Indeed, the composition level parameter is greater if the object is closer to the 
top of the hierarchy. The application of our weighting scheme to the parameters 
mentioned here gives the following ranking formula: 



RELEVANCEVALUE(d, g) = & X + (1) 

(1 — 6) X f^CONCEPTUALGRAPHS 

where = X^i=i(®AREA ^ ^^®^ + ®CompLevel ^ CompLevel); n 

is the number of occurrences, and it denotes the number of objects in the image 
that correspond to the objects mentioned in the query. 

The parameters Area and CompLevel are related to the characteristics of 
the image. Their impact on the image dependent weight is controlled 

by «Area ^CompLevel respectively. The weight related to the conceptual 
graph index is given as mentioned above. The relevance value of a document d 
for a query q is then computed as a weighted sum of the two types of weights. 
The parameter b is used to adjust the impact of the image characteristics and 
of the formalism specificities. 

In the following, we are looking for the best combination of these parameters, 
i.e. 6, u^REA ®CompLevel’ image test collection and 

with respect to the user’s preferences. 
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3 Introducing Ranking in Relief 



We have developed an image retrieval system based on the conceptual graph 
formalism, and called Relief [4]. The first version of the system only classified 
images in several relevance classes, without any further ranking within a class. 
We introduced our weighting model into this system, which allows for having a 
totally ordered list of retrieved images [6]. For each displayed image, the relevance 
value computed with the formula 1 is shown in the form of a percentage, as shown 
in figure 1. In this case, the submitted query is “man on the right of a table” . This 
ranking is obtained for the following parameter values: b = 0.85, ciarea ~ 
and Q^CompLevel ~ means that the image dependent parameters are 

favored as compared to those depending on the formalism. Such a choice follows 
the observation that image evaluation highly depends on the user’s perception. 
The characteristics of the image are given equal importance. As for the number 
of occurrences of the man and of the table in each image, it is automatically 
introduced as part of the tests performed by the matching function. 




Figure 1. The images retrieved for the query “man on the right of a table” are ordered 

according to our model. 



As one can see, the five images of the first relevance class are mainly ordered 
according to the area of the objects man and table. This is due to the fact that 
the composition level does not play any role here, as the man and the table are 
always direct children of the top of the image composition hierarchies for our 
five images. It would not be the case in an image which is not a portrait, but a 
painting displaying a man and a table. In the following, we analyze the impact 
of different parameter values on the image ranking. 
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4 Image Ranking for Different Parameter Values 

All along this section, we focus our discussion on queries for which the number 
of retrieved images is smaller, and therefore more easy to analyze. For the same 
parameter values as those used in the previous section, the images retrieved for 
the query “beard and hat” are ordered as shown in figure 2. As one can see, the 
area is still the prevalent criterion in the image ranking. 




Figure 2. The ranked images for the query “beard and hat” for b = 0.85, a^REA ~ 

and «,CompLevel ~ 



Changing the parameter values greatly influences the relevance value of each 
image and the ranking changes accordingly. In a first step, we emphasize the 
formalism specificities, by taking b = 0.05 in formula 1. We keep the same 
values for image characteristics. The order is shown in figure 3. A first remark 
is that the relevance values are more compressed; the last value increases from 
45.2% to 80.5%. The explanation of this fact is related to the graphs that index 
our images. As we mentioned in [4], the size of the graphs is almost constant in 
our collection, and thus the difference between the values is mainly given not by 
the size, but by the specificity of the concepts used in the indexes. Moreover, 
as the depth of the concept type lattice used in our collection is relatively low, 
the relative difference between specificities of concepts is low. We note that the 
graphs give close values to the retrieved images. 




4647 [ 100 . 0 %] 4549 [ 92 . 1 %] 4712 [ 91 . 0 %] 4462 [ 89 . 9 %] 4444 [ 80 . 5 %] 

Figure 3. The ranked images for the query “beard and hat” for b = 0.05, ~ 

and <7C0 MPLevel = 



In the ranking in figure 3, the image 4647 is given more importance because 
it is indexed by more specific concepts. For instance, the identified image object 
man is indexed not by man, but by the more specific concept composer, while the 
index of the last image 4444 introduces simply a man. In addition, the number 
of identified objects in the image 4647 is greater, and each one introduces a 
concept in the index. Thus the information content is the main criterion in 
the ranking, following the judgment of the specialists of the French Ministry of 
Culture who provided the original indexes of our images and who considered 
that, in particular, image 4647 contains more objects of interest than image 
4444. Following our model, the formalism specificities are to be combined with 
image characteristics. While the formalism specificities are somewhat hidden to 
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the user and, in addition, they depend on the choices made during the indexing 
process, the perceptive factors have a decisive influence on an image evaluation. 




Figure 4. The ranked images for the query “seated child” for b = 0.7, ~ and 

“CompLevel = 




Figure 5. The ranked images for the query “seated child” for b = 0.7, ~ and 

“CompLevel — 




4718 [ 100 , 0 %] 4483 [ 88 . 7 %] 0071 [ 87 . 2 %] 4427 [ 65 . 8 %] 4770 [ 46 , 7 %] 



Figure 6. The ranked images for the query “seated child” for b = 0.7, ciArea ~ and 

“CompLevel = 

Let us change the query, and take “seated child” instead. For the same pa- 
rameter & = 0.7, we obtained the results in figures 4, 5 and 6 for different impacts 
of the area and composition level parameters. It is interesting to see how image 
4718 becomes more important, from the fourth position when the area parame- 
ter is minimum to the top when area has maximum impact. The first position of 
image 0071 in figure 4 is in fact given by the formalism. Indeed, the area is given 
low importance (0.2), composition level is emphasized (0.8) but it remains al- 
most the same among the images, so the graph specificities make the difference. 
As we increase the importance of the area parameter, the image 0071 goes down 
in the ranking, according to its relevance value that varies from 100% to 87.2%. 
The reader may note the constant position of image 4770. The area of the child 
identified in the image is small (there is a woman with a seated child in that 
image) and the composition level parameter also plays his role (the woman and 
the child are part of a statue). Finally, the impact of the number of occurrences 
of the object child in the relevance value is illustrated by image 4483. There is a 
group of children, and each occurrence adds a certain value to in the 

formula in section 2. The relevance values of images 4483 and 0071 are almost 
the same in the three combinations, as the richness of the index graph of image 
0071 compensates for the numerous occurrences of the object child in image 
4483. We note that in the last combination in figure 6, image 4718 is placed 
before image 4483 because the area of the identified girl is greater than the sum 
of the areas of the children identified in image 4483. 
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The examples taken in this section illustrate the importance of the choice of 
a certain combination of parameters in the final system ranking. In order to have 
an overall view and to find the values that match the best with the preferences of 
the users, we ran a set of 7 queries for different combinations of the parameters: 



Number 


Query 


Number of retrieved images 


qi 


man on the right of a table 


11 


<12 


horse and vehicle 


12 


qs 


beard and hat 


5 


94 


cobblestone street and tree 


7 


96 


seated child 


5 


96 


sea and boat 


7 


97 


automobile 


8 



Each combination of parameters defines a particular system, that we note 
Si { b, ^AreA’ ^CompLevel )• choose to introduce 10 systems. They may 
be considered to be representative for a class of parameter combinations. Each 
query launched within a system gives some particular relevance values, hence a 
particular ranking. 

5 An Experiment with Users 

In order to extract the interesting features of the systems Si, we choose a user- 
oriented approach, and compare the system rankings to the user rankings. This 
allows to emphasize, among the 10 systems, which one matches the best with the 
user’s preferences. The best parameter combination corresponds to that system. 
In our experiments, we asked 6 users to assess the ranking of the sets of relevant 
images retrieved by the system, given in arbitrary order for each of the queries 
listed above. The users were given the images as they were retrieved, i.e. in 
the same size. The user group is composed of two women and four men, all of 
them young (aged between 24 and 35). We have an associate professor and five 
computer science graduate students. Three of the users wear glasses, which is an 
important detail for an experiment involving the evaluation of rich documents 
like images. Without exception but more definitely for the users wearing glasses, 
the small size of the given images seems to be an inconvenient. In the user group, 
there is an user who knows well the image collection and the previous version of 
the system, without any knowledge about our weighting model. The rest of the 
users are not familiar with the system, nor with the collection of images. 

The evaluation of the seven queries and the ordering of their results took 
between 5 and 15 minutes for each user. A general remark is that, while for the 
first images it is relatively easy for the user to choose his or her best images, 
ordering the rest of the images implies a cognitive overload, clearly shown by 
the users. The ranking of queries whose answers are numerous (more than 10 
images) takes comparatively much more time than for the other queries. In most 
cases, ranking the images retrieved for the queries qi and Q 2 took about the half 
of the time dedicated to the experiment. A practical consequence is that, in the 
following, we pay more attention to the first 5 images in the complete ranking 
provided by the users. We consider that for these images the user’s choice is 
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adequate, which is not the case for the rest of the images. In fact, some of the 
users explicitly mentioned that the images they put at the end of their rankings 
are all of about the same importance to them, and acknowledged the fact that 
the ranking they give is not decisive in this case. In table 1, we present the first 
5 images indicated by the users for our queries. The image numbers are given in 
each column, in vertical order. 











Q4 










4448 


4593 


4712 


1124 


4728 


EnSIil 


4493 




4449 


4598 


4444 


1129 


4483 


4562 


4389 




4678 


4599 


4647 


0142 


0071 


4564 


4630 




4676 


1355 


4462 


1128 


4427 


4741 


2786 




4675 


0305 


4549 


2707 


4770 


4606 


1496 




4449 


4593 


4444 


riiEH 


4718 


4741 






4448 


4599 


4712 


1124 


4770 


EraiBi 


4493 




4675 


4598 


4647 


1129 


0071 


4561 


4389 




4676 


1355 


4462 


2707 


4483 


2495 


1496 




4678 


0305 


4549 


1128 


4427 


4600 


1271 




4449 


4593 


4444 


1124 


4718 


|R^ 


Email 




4448 


4599 


4712 


0142 


4427 




4483 


User 3 


4678 


4598 


4647 


1129 


4483 


4741 


4389 




4675 


3794 


4462 


1280 


4770 


4562 


1496 




4676 


4767 


4549 


2707 


0071 


4561 


4739 




4448 


4599 


4444 


1124 


4718 




4493 




4678 


4593 


4712 


0142 


4483 


4562 


4389 




4449 


4598 


4647 


1128 


4427 


4564 


4630 




4675 


3794 


4463 


1129 


4770 


4561 


4554 




4676 


1057 


4549 


1280 


0071 


4600 


1496 




4678 


4593 


4712 


ng] 


4718 


EBTiBi 


4493 




4449 


4599 


4444 




4770 


4741 


1496 




4448 


0305 


4647 


0142 


0071 


4561 


4389 




4675 


1355 


4462 


1128 


4483 


4564 


4630 




4676 


1057 


4549 


2707 


4427 


2495 


1271 




4448 


4593 


4444 


1124 


4483 


4562 


4389 




4678 


4599 


4712 


1280 


4758 


4741 


4630 




4449 


4598 


4647 




4427 


4564 


1496 




4675 


0305 


4462 




4970 


4606 


4493 




4676 


3794 


4549 




0071 


4600 


1271 



Table 1. The ranking chosen by the 6 users 



We note that for certain queries the choices of the users are almost identical 
(see the rankings given for ^3 or even for q\). In order to combine the ranking 
of the different users in one overall reference ranking, we processed the data in 
table 1 on a statistical basis. To this effect, we ordered the images according to 
their overall score. For each image retrieved for a query, we compute its mean 
position in the overall ranking, from the 6 positions chosen by the users. For 
instance, the score for image 4448 in query giis(l + 2 + 2 + l + 3 + l)/ 
6 = 10 / 6. For the queries with more than 5 answers, the images chosen by 
the users generally differ. In this case, all the images mentioned by the users in 
their rankings are combined, their score computed, and then the images with 
the 5 best scores are retained in the overall ranking. In case of equal scores, the 
image chosen more times in a good position is favored. This overall ranking for 
the 7 queries is given in table 2. It corresponds to a virtual user who combines 
all the preferences of the 6 users, and serves as reference in the evaluation of the 
different systems Si { b, oareA’ ^CompLevel )• other words, the ranking 
provided by the parameter combinations should be as close as possible to that 
captured by the combined user ranking. 
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31 


32 


33 


Img. Score Rank 


Img. Score Rank 


Img. Score Rank 


4448 10/6 1 

4449 12/6 2 

4678 16/6 3 

4675 24/6 4 

4676 28/6 5 


4593 7/6 1 

4599 12/6 2 
4598 21/6 3 
1057 32/6 4 
1355 35/6 5 


4444 8/6 1 

4712 10/6 2 
4647 18/6 3 
4462 24/6 4 
4549 30/6 5 


34 


35 


36 


Img. Score Rank 


Img. Score Rank 


Img. Score Rank 


1124 8/6 I 
0142 14/6 2 

1129 19/6 3 

1280 29/6 4 

1128 29/6 5 


4718 7/6 I 
4483 16/6 2 
4770 21/6 3 
4427 22/6 4 
0071 24/6 5 


4606 15/6 1 
4741 18/6 2 
4562 21/6 3 
4600 24/6 4 
4564 26/6 5 


37 






Image Score Rank 
4493 11/6 1 

4630 14/6 2 

4389 14/6 3 

1496 23/6 4 

1271 35/6 5 







Table 2. Combined user ranking for our set of 7 queries 



6 Evaluation of the Ranking Systems 

The user experiment identifies the best possible ranking that the parameter 
combinations should provide, in the form of the combined user ranking, denoted 
by /r. As a comparison between two different rankings, we use the statistical 
deviation. The best system among the 10 parameter combinations is the one 
which gives the least deviation value, when the combined user ranking is used as 
reference. We take each of the 10 systems Si { b, ^CompLevel ) 

compute its deviation ^ from the user ranking by using the formula 2: 



a = 



(Si -fir 
N 



( 2 ) 



The deviation is obtained by taking each of the N images in the combined 
ranking given by the users, and finding its rank given by the system S{. We have 
5 images, so A” = 5. In the following table, we give the deviation values for the 
10 systems and for the 7 queries previously introduced. 



System 


31 


32 


33 


34 


36 


36 


37 


<Si 


2.23 


9.27 


2.44 


2.82 


2.6 


3.28 


3.49 


52 


2.09 


1.89 


1.26 


3.28 


0.63 


3.13 


2.09 


53 


2.09 


3.28 


1.26 


3.22 


1.09 


3.13 


2.72 


54 


2.36 


5.70 


2.09 


3.19 


2.44 


3.54 


3.22 


5s 


2.44 


3.40 


1.78 


3.46 


1.26 


3.13 


2.79 


5s 


2.79 


4.69 


1.78 


3.28 


1.89 


3.13 


2.79 


Sr 


2.19 


5.96 


2.09 


3.63 


2.44 


3.03 


2.79 


5s 


2.09 


2.75 


1.26 


3.28 


1.09 


3.13 


2.75 


5g 


2.09 


3.52 


1.26 


3.19 


1.26 


3.13 


2.79 


5io 


2.09 


4.47 


0.63 


3.31 


1.89 


3.13 


2.72 



So that to identify the best parameter combination, we order the systems 
according to their deviation. To this effect, we take each query and give the 

^ Deviation is the square root of the statistical variance. 
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first systems that have the least deviation. We only take the first 5 because 
the others do not influence the search of the best combination. We obtain the 
following table: 



Query 


Best systems 


91 


S2, S3, Ss, Sg, <Sio 


92 


S2, Sg, S3, S5, Sg 


93 


>Sl0, 52 , 53, Sg, Sg 


94 


5i, 54 , Sg, S3, S2 


96 


S2, S3, Sg, S5, Sg 


96 


S7, S2, S3, S5, Se 


97 


S2, S3, Sg, S5, Se 



From this table, it is clear that the combination associated to the system S 2 
{ 0.95, 0.95, 0.05 ) gives the best results for our image collection. The only query 
which does not conform to this choice is in which case S 2 is classified in the 
fifth position. An analysis of the results of system S 2 allows to identify how its 
ranking can be improved, as we show in the next section. 



7 How to Improve the Best System Combination ? 

The differences between the ranking provided by the best system S 2 and the 
combined user ranking generally confirm the remarks that we give in section 4. 
In the following, we analyze the differences and review their explanations. This 
enables us to conjecture future corrections in our implementation that would 
give results closer to the combined user ranking. All along this section, we use 
the table 2. 




4675 [100.03?] 4448[93.13S] 4676 [82 .93?] 4449 [54.83?] 4678 [43.43?] 



Figure 7. Ranked images for the query “man on the right of a table”, for S 2 



For the first query, if we compare the results of S 2 to the user combined 
ranking, we find that clarity is a parameter which plays an important role in the 
judgment of the users, at least for this collection. This observation confirms our 
weighting model. Indeed, we mentioned that images where the objects mentioned 
in the query are obvious should be given more importance, from the point of view 
of parameters depending on the image [6]. When the query mentions two objects, 
users seem to prefer images in which the two objects are clear, though possibly 
smaller, as in image 4449 for the query “man on the right of a table” , while the 
images such as 4675, in which one object is very large and the other (the table) 
does not appear clearly (see figure 7), are considered to be less important by the 
users. 
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Figure 8. Ranked images for the query “horse and vehicle”, for 52 



The same remark is valid for the query Q 2 (see figure 8), in which the main 
difference between the system ranking and the user ranking is given by the 
position of image 4767. The clarity parameter would solve the problem and, in 
the ranking provided by the system, the image 4767 would find its position as 
assessed by the users. 

As for query qi, the clarity parameter, once implemented, would adjust the 
system ranking towards the user’s preference in the case of qs. 




1128 [ 100 . 0 %] 0142 [ 61 . 9 %] 2707 [ 43 . 6 %] 0355 [ 43 . 4 %] 1129 [ 38 . 0 %] 




1124 [ 32 . 8 %] 1280 [ 19 . 6 %] 



Figure 9. Ranked images for the query “cobblestone street and tree”, for 52 



For the query ^4 (see figure 9), the performance of the system S 2 is not as 
close to the user’s expectations as it is the case for the other queries. The main 
reason is the approximative indexing, which fails to identify the complete (and 
exact) contours of the trees occurring in the images (this explains the position of 
image 0142 in the system ranking). A more interesting issue is related to image 
0355, which is constantly chosen at the end of the ranking by the users. We think 
that the reason is twofold: firstly, the street is not quite clear in this image; and 
secondly, and in our opinion more interestingly, the user background knowledge 
play their role in establishing the order between, for instance, images 1280 and 
0355 (see table 2). Even though the street is not clear in both these images, the 
buildings on the right side of the street in image 1280, combined with the user 
knowledge that associate such a building alignment to the presence of a street, 
make it more easily to identify the street in image 1280 and thus to choose it 
in the first place among the two. The practical impact on the system and its 
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future extension is not obvious in this case, because managing such background 
knowledge is not straight-forward. 




4718 [ 100 . 0 %] 4483 [ 44 . 0 %] 4427 [ 40 . 2 %] 4770 [ 28 . 2 %] 0071 [ 15 . 7 %] 



Figure 10. Ranked images for the query “seated child”, for Sq 



For the query (see figure 10) the system matches very well the user pref- 
erence. The position of image 4770 is in fact an advantage on the side of the 
system. Due to the size of the images, the users thought in the beginning that 
the statue itself was a child, and favored it in the ranking. However, it is not the 
case, and the child is in fact only a relatively small, unclear part of the image. 




4564 [ 100 . 0 %] 4562 [ 95 . 6 %] 4561 [ 94 . 5 %] 4600 [ 61 . 8 %] 4606 [ 59 . 8 %] 




4741 [ 36 . 8 %] 2495 [ 14 . 4 %] 



Figure 11. Ranked images for the query “sea and boat”, for 52 



The query qq (see figure 11) is another illustration of the cases when the 
users may be wrong in their decision, due to inexistent or incomplete knowledge 
on the context of the images. The system correctly puts the image 4606 in the 
sixth place, as the water that appears in the image is not part of a sea, bnt 
of an oyster bed. Therefore, it is not the water that corresponds to the “sea” 
formulated in the query, but the shore which appears in the background and 
is a more specific concept than sea in our concept type lattice. Perception here 
may be misleading, and this explains why the users globally choose it in the first 
place. Once the users understand that the image does not show a sea, they seem 
to change their ranking and follow the system’s suggestion. The user’s choice 
of image 4741 seems to be motivated by the clarity parameter, so introducing 
it in the system would improve its ranking with respect to the combined user 
reference ranking. The matching between the positions of image 4562 in the 
ranking provided by the system and in the user’s preference confirm that the 
number of occurrences of an object is important when the user’s background 
knowledge is involved. This applies at least for the boats that appear clearly 
(good contrast against the sand) in image 4562. 

The last query qj further confirms that the clarity parameter would help the 
system to better match its ranking to what the users seem to prefer. Hence, from 
the above discussion, clarity seems to be an important parameter, that should 
be taken into account not only in our model, but also in its implementation on 
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Relief, next to the area and composition level parameters. This will improve 
in an important degree the ranking performance of the system. 



8 Matching the Best System and the User Preferences 



In this section, we show how far the rankings of the system S2 are from the rank- 
ings chosen by the users. We considered in our experiments 6 user assessments. 
Now, the ranking given by the system S2 may be considered to be an assessment 
by itself, so it would be interesting to compare it to the rankings given by each 
user. A detailed view is given in table 3 , in the form of the deviation values, 
computed with the combined user ranking as reference. 





User 1 User 2 User 


3 User 4 User 5 User 6 




52 


qi 


0.63 


1.26 


0.63 


0.63 


1.26 


0.63 




2.09 


92 


1.48 


0.89 


1.34 


2.32 


2.19 


0.63 




1.89 


93 


0.63 


0 


0 


0 


0.63 


0 




1.89 


9i 


1.18 


1.09 


0.44 


1.09 


1.48 


1.89 




3.28 


95 


1.26 


1.41 


1.09 


0.63 


1.41 


0.89 




0.63 


96 


2.6 


1.78 


1.61 


2.09 


1.94 


1.89 




3.13 


97 


0.89 


0.63 


1.09 


1.18 


1.26 


1.67 




2.09 



Table 3. The deviation for the six users and for the system 52. The reference used in 
the computation is the combined user ranking. 



In this table, the maximum value indicates a bigger deviation between the 
ranking of an user or the ranking of the system, and the combined user rank- 
ing. On the other side, a value of 0 is an indication that the corresponding user 
is the reference user, for that query. If the system deviation is lower than the 
maximum user deviation, we consider that the system is very good, as its as- 
sessment is comparable to the human judgment. If the value is comparable to 
the maximum user deviation, then the system is in our opinion good enough. 
Bigger differences may be an evidence of a hidden, non-included parameter or 
of an indexing problem. It is these values which formally allowed us to detect 
the problems and extract useful data for future development of the implemented 
system. Generally, the purpose is to have low deviation values. At a first glance, 
two conclusions can be drawn. Firstly, the assessment of the users are virtually 
identical for the query ^3, which is interesting for a rich image collection. Sec- 
ondly, the system performs well, and it is particularly good for the query q^. 
Indeed, there are several users whose ranking assessments deviate more from 
the combined user ranking than the system’s ranking does. Globally, the system 
performance can be further improved if the indexing is more accurate and if 
parameters such as clarity of objects are implemented. 



9 Conclusion and Future Work 

The experiments performed and the user-oriented evaluation lead to interesting 
conclusions, which will allow us to improve the ranking of our system Relief. 
The results are very encouraging, for a first implementation. This is further 
supported by the richness and the degree of specialization of our collection, as 
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well as the perceptive factors related to image evaluation. The ranking works 
the best for a parameter combination which favors the perception factors. 

Generally, the best parameter combination will depend on the document 
collection and on the user preference. A user study such as the one carried here 
only serves to evaluate the global performance of the system, and for future 
improvement; for efficiency reasons, it cannot be performed very often and for 
all the collections. An intelligent information retrieval system should be able 
to adapt to the working environment, i.e. to the document collection and to 
the user profile. In order to find the best parameter combination for a given 
user, the system must dynamically update the parameter values, starting from 
a certain default combination. Relevance feedback is a technique already used in 
information retrieval, to answer to assessments made by users during interactive 
sessions [8] . An application of this technique to our case would involve the search 
in an n-dimensional space, where n is the number of parameters. Given the 
current parameter value combination and a user feedback, that classifies a certain 
image before another one, the system must advance in the multidimensional 
space, towards a convergence point that represents the best combination. The 
next development system will focus on such aspects. Our final purpose is to build 
a user-centered image retrieval system. 
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Abstract. Nowadays, relational databases are introduced in most of the 
Information Systems, becoming their essential core. The relational database 
language, SQL, is being increasingly used for application development. 
Software engineers have been putting forward huge quantities of measures for 
software products, processes and resources. Unfortunately, almost all the 
measures proposed until now, have focused on 3GL program characteristics 
disregarding databases and their associated languages. Only a few author have 
proposed some metrics for 4GL effort estimation. In this article we describe 
three simple measures for assessing SQL code maintainability. Both an 
experiment with students and a real case in a state owned organization have 
empirically validated these measures as maintainability indicators. 



1 Introduction 



Nowadays, relational databases are introduced in most of the Information Systems, 
becoming their essential core. The relational database language SQL^ is used in 
almost all the organizations which have management information systems, either 
embedded in 3GL (Third Generation Language), mainly COBOL, programs or in 
more modern productivity-enhancing tools such as 4GL (Eourth Generation 
Languages). 

Information Technology (IT) organizations must improve the quality of software 
products, especially maintainability, because maintenance cost are the most important 
problem of software development, ranging between 60 and 90 percent of life-cycle 
costs [2], [3]. Software measurement is widely recognized as an effective means to 



^ ISO/IEC and ANSI standarizarion committes have recently proposed a new version of the 
SQL know as SQL: 1999 (formerly SQL3) [1]. This paper focus on the previous versions 
(SQL'89). 
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understand, monitor, control, predict and improve software development and 
maintenance projects [4]. Software engineers have been putting forward hundreds 
quantities of measures for software products, processes and resources [5], [6]. 
Unfortunately, almost all the measures proposed until now, have focused on 3GL 
program characteristics disregarding databases and their associated languages [7], or 
object oriented environment [8]. Only some works attempt to estimate the effort of 
developing 4GL programs [9], [10], [11] but we have not came accross any efforts to 
try to assess SQL code maintainability. We adopted the definition of maintainability 
as the capability of the software product to be modified. Modifications may include 
corrections, improvements or adaption of the software to changes in environment, and 
in requirememnts and functional specifications [12]. Maintainability is achieved by 
three factors: understandability, modifiability and testability [13]. 

In this paper, three simple measures for assessing SQL program maintainability are 
proposed. In next section we describe the three measures. In section 3, an empirical 
validation experiment is presented. In section 4 the results of a real case study are 
exposed. Finally, in section 5 we summarize the paper and present the conclusions. 



2 Proposed measures for assessing SQL code 

SQL language is composed of different kinds of statements: definition statements 
(e.g. CREATE TABLE), manipulation statements (e.g. INSERT) and control 
statements (e.g. COMMIT). Eour different manipulation statement can be found: 
SELECT, INSERT, DELETE and UPDATE. The first one is the most used and so we 
focus our work on it. 

We propose the following three measures for characterizing SELECT statement: 

NT measure 

Number of tables referred in the SELECT statement. 

NN measure 

Number of nesting, considers the number of "SELECT" in the SELECT statement. 

G measure 

This measure indicates whether exist (1) or not (0) a GROUP BY clause in the 
SELECT statement. 
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select f.name_emp, p.number_fic, p.date 

from control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h 
where p.id_emp not in 
(select h.id_emp 

from control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h 
where p . number_f ic=h . number_f ic 
and f . id_emp=h . id_emp 
and p . id_emp=f . id_emp 
and p . date= ' 171298 ' 
and p.control=' SM' 
and p.status='A' 
and f.sex='V' 
and p . hour in 

(select hour 

from control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h 

where p . number_f ic=h . number_f ic 
and f . id_emp=h . id_emp 
and p . id_emp=f . id_emp 
and p . date= ' 171298 ' 
and p . control= ' SM' 
and p.tipe='A0' 
and h . remaindert=0 



and p . date= ' 151298 ' 
and p . number_f ic=h . number_f ic 
and p . id_emp=f . id_emp 
and f . id_emp=h . id_emp 
group by f.name_emp, p . number_f ic , p.date 



Fig. 1. In the example the values are NT=3, NN=3 and G=l. 

These measures were proposed based on intuition and experience with SQL programs 
development and maintenance. The number of tables is likely to influence all the 
three maintainability factors as SQL statements will be more difficult to understand, to 
modify and to test if they include more tables. 

The number of nesting is likely to also influence the maintainability of the SQL code, as 
each nesting demands a new level of thinking similar to a new call in 3GL or a level of 
inheritance in object-oriented programs [14]. The earlier relational optimizers had also 
been influenced by the SELECT nesting, and vendors recommended not to nest beyond 3 
levels for performance reasons. 

We believe that grouping rows for calculating values also influences maintainability 
of SQL programs as it implies an additional operation which must be carried out over 
a set of rows. 



3 Empirical validation of the proposed measures 

In this section we summarize an experiment done in order to validate NT, NN and G 
measures. This empirical validation has been carried out following the experimental 
method applied to software engineering [9], [15]. 

Our aim is to demonstrate that the proposed measures can be used for measuring the 
understandability of the SQL statement which influences its maintainability. 
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Understandability is the the capability of the software product to enable the user to 
understand whether the software is suitable, and how it can be used for particular 
tasks and conditions of use [12]. 



3.1 Hypotheses 

The formal hypotheses are: 

Null hypothesis: Different values of the three measures do not affect the 
understandability of the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 1 : The value of the NT measure affects the understandability 
of the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 2: The value of the NN measure affects the understandability 
of the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 3: The value of the G measure affects the understandability of 
the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 4: The combination of NT and NN measures affects the 
understandability of the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 5: The combination of NT and G measures affects the 
understandability of the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 6: The combination of NN and G measures affects the 
understandability of the SELECT statement. 

Alternative hypothesis 7: The combination of NT, NN and G measures affects the 
understandability of the SELECT statement. 



3.2 Subjects 

The participants of the field test were Computer Science students at the University of 
Castilla-La Mancha (Spain), who were enrolled in a database course lasting two 
semesters. Until the day of the experiment, the students did not known that they were 
to do it. The experiment was developed by 34 students, but only 19 of them were 
selected, because it answered rightly all the questions. 

We have tried to minimize variability among participants by choosing people of the 
same degree, in particular from the third year. 



3.3 Experimental materials 

Eight separate SQL statements were required to test the hypotheses. In each one 
values of the three measures were different. There were two possible values for NT 
(one or three), two for NN (one or three) and two for G (zero or one). The 
documentation accompanying each design was approximately twelve pages long 
including the tables and the queries. In appendix A the tables and the SQL statements 
are shown. The same table was used to reduce semantic variability in all the eight 
cases. In order to avoid learning errors, the eight cases were in different order for each 
subject, and the subjects were forced to follow the order in which cases appeared in 
the experimental material. 
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The subjects were asked to write down the initial and the final time, and the result for 
each query. We only counted the time employed in giving correct answers. 



3.4 Experimental design. 



Each level of one factor appears with each level of the other one, so we have selected 
the crossing design NT x N N x G. See table 1 . 







FACTOR NT 






LOW 


HIGH 






FACTOR NN 






LOW 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


o 


o 


1,1,0 


1,3,0 


3,1,0 


3,3,0 




hJ 










o 












H 

u 

< 


o 


1,1,1 


1,3,1 


3,1,1 


3,3,1 


(3^ 


s 











Table 1. Crossed Design for the experiment 



To increase the power of the test, a has been set to 0.1 instead of 0.05 level which is 
more common [16]. 



3.5 Experimental results 

Due to the type of experiment used, F statistic was applied to obtain the results. 

SPSS V. 7.5 software was used for the calculations. Table 2 shows the results for the 
F-statistic. 
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Source of variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


DE 


Mean 

Square 


E 


Sig 

ofE 


Source of V ariation 


1.392,132 


3 


464,044 


382,878 


0 


NT 


796,737 


1 


796,737 


657,380 


0 


NN 


553,289 


1 


553,289 


456,514 


0 


G 


42,105 


1 


42,105 


34,741 


0 


2 Way Interactions 


43,184 


3 


14,395 


11,877 


0 


NT NN 


42,105 


1 


42,105 


34,741 


0 


NT G 


0,658 


1 


0,658 


0,543 


0,462 


NN G 


0,421 


1 


0,421 


0,347 


0,557 


3 Way Interactions 


2,132 


1 


2,132 


1,759 


0,187 


NT NN G 


2,132 


1 


2,132 


1,759 


0,187 


Explained 


1.434,447 


7 


205,350 


169,432 


0 


Redisual 


174,526 


144 


1,212 






Total 


1.611,974 


151 


10,675 







Table 2. Results of the experiment 



Comparing these values with Fj = 2.71, we can ensure that: 

Alternative Hypothesis 1 : The value of the NT measures affects understandability of 
SELECT statement. As 657.380>2.71, NT affects results of experiment, so that the 
alternative hypothesis 1 is valid. 

Alternative Hypothesis 2: The value of the NN measures affects understandability of 
SELECT statement. As 456.5 14>2.71, NN affects results of experiment, so that the 
alternative hypothesis 2 is valid. 

Alternative Hypothesis 3: The value of the G measures affects understandability of 
SELECT statement. As 34.741>2.71, G affect to results of experiment, so that the 
alternative hypothesis 3 is valid. 

Alternative Hypothesis 4: Combination of NT and NN measures affects 
understandability of SELECT statement. As 34.741 >2.71, the interaction of NT and 
NN affects results of experiment, so that, the alternative hypothesis 4 is valid. 
Alternative Hypothesis 5: Combination of NT and G affects understandability of 
SELECT statement. As 0.543<2.71, there is no significant effect of interaction 
between NT and G 

Alternative Hypothesis 6: Combination of NN and G affects understandability of 
SELECT statement. As 0.421 <2.71, there is no significant effect of interaction 
between NN and G 

Alternative Hypothesis 7 : Combination of NT, NN and G affects understandability of 
SELECT statement. As 1.759<2.71, there is no significant effect of interaction 
between NT, NN and G. 

We can conclude that the three kinds of measures proposed have proved to be solid 
indicators of SQL programs understandability. These three measures are very easy to 
calculate and could be very useful to predict SQL maintainability. 
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4 Case study 



4.1 General characteristics of the system. 

The system is composed of 143 programs developed during a period of one year at the 
Data Processing Center of the state owned organization (Diputacion of Ciudad Real). 
The system is a transaction processing system for data maintenance. The programs 
with embedded SQL are all of small to medium size: each SELECT statement 
included an average of three tables, two-level nesting and one grouping. 

More importantly, the system developed was functionally sound, providing an actual 
working solution to an actual organizational problem. 

One of the most positive aspects of the system is the fact that it was constructed 
completely by the same team, employing the same methodology and the same 
developing environment (CA-OpenIngres/4GL). These common factors are 

advantageous in they can be considered as constants in the analysis, a condition not 
often encountered in software size research. When they vary, factors such as these can 
have an obvious impact on system size. Given that these potential contributors may be 
treated as constant, the degree of confidence adopted in regard to any size 
relationships supported by the data will consequently be greater [17]. 



4.2 Data collection 

The maintenance process includes adding functionality to the software (adaptive 
maintenance) and correcting defects discovered in the systems (corrective 
maintenance). 

Our study examined data from a maintenance period beginning with the original 
installation of the product and ending the product’s second release. The required 
changes varied in magnitude from a simple command line option change to a more 
complex one. During the maintenance period the programmer recorded the daily 
effort of product maintenance, descriptions of the faults encountered as a consequence 
of enhancement activities and the time spent correcting these faults. All these dates 
are recorded in a specific tool developed in CA-OpenIngres. (see fig. 1 and 2 ). 
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Excma. Diputacion 
Provincial de Ciudad Real 


Menu Principal 


CENPRI 

4/2/2000 


Mto. Software 
Mto. Tablas Generales 
Gestion del Sistema 


Mantenimiento pts 17 

Mto. de Software y Soluciones 
B .D . : Mantenimiento Vers . 1.0 


Eechas de CONSULT AS: 
Inicio: 4/2/2000 
Einal: 4/2/2000 


CbPecha(E6) PechasConsul(E8) 


Ejecutar(E9) Ein(E4) 



Fig. 2. Screen main of the application 



1 MANTENIMIENTO DE SOETWARE | 




CENPRI 






MANTENIMIENTO 






CIUDAD REAL 


F.CONSULTA:I/I/2000 


4/1/2000 






PENDIENTES: 2 






AVIS ADO: SI 




Eecha 


Hora 


Aplicacion 


Tipo 


Objeto 


Asunto 


E 


lO/I 






Nominas 


Calculo Subido 


Mto. Adaptativo 


Adaptacion 


A 


I I/I 






Vehiculos 


Campo Nuevo 


Mto. Correctivo 


Nuevo Servicio 


A 


1 EINALIZADOS: 


2 














08/49 




IBI 


Ampliar B.D. 


Mto. Preceptivo 


Arreglar ano 


F 




10/55 


Contabilidad 


Cambiar listado 


Mto. Correctivo 


Ampliar B.D. 


F 





ConsuIta(F6) 


AItas(F7) Modificaciones(F8) 


Listados(F9) 





Fig. 3. Tool window showing an initial task 
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4.3 Data analysis and results 



4.3.1 Descriptive statistics 

The general descriptive statistics for each one of the variables are shown in table 3. 



Variable 


Mean 


Variance 


S.E. Skew 


Min 


Max 


Std Dev 


Skewness 


NT 


6,042 


30,364 


0,203 


0 


22 


5,510 


1,361 


NN 


1,923 


3,438 


0,203 


0 


6 


1,854 


0,712 


G 


0,399 


0,241 


0,203 


0 


1 


0,492 


0,419 


TIME 


74,364 


5.838,865 


0,203 


1 


290 


76,413 


1,205 



Valid observations - 143 Missing observations - 0 



Table 3: Descriptive statistics for each measure 



4.3.2 Correlation analysis 

For the test of correlation we use Pearson's coefficient statistics and Spearman's non- 
parametric correlation to identify potentially relationships between the variable time 
of maintenance (expressed in minutes) and the measures defined, as well as the 
relationships that could exist between the same variables. The results are shown in 
tables 4 and 5. 

The statistics of both correlation sets evidence strong significant relationships 
between the variable time of maintenance and the measure defined, except for 
measure NG. We can observe that the relationships between the specification of the 
measured NT, NN and the variable TIME of maintenance are significant. 



1 


NT 


NN 


G 


TIME 


Pearson 


NT 


1,000 


0,796 


0,280 


0,986 




NN 


0,796 


1,000 


0,258 


0,881 




G 


0,280 


0,258 


1,000 


0,284 




IMF 


0,986 


0,881 


0,284 


1,000 


Sig 


NT 




0,000 


0,001 


0,000 




NN 


0 




0,002 


0,000 




G 


0,001 


0,002 




0,001 




TIME 


0 


0,000 


0.001 




N 


NT 


143 


143 


143 


143 




NN 


143 


143 


143 


143 




G 


143 


143 


143 


143 




TIME 


143 


143 


143 


143 



Table 4. Pearson’s Correlation Coefficients 
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NT 


NN 


G 


TIME 


Spearman NT 


1,000 


0,799 


0,286 


0,964 


NN 


0,799 


1,000 


0,243 


0,908 


G 


0,286 


0,243 


1,000 


0,283 


TIME 


0,964 


0,908 


0,283 


1,000 


Sig NT 




0,000 


0,001 


0,000 


NN 


0,000 




0,003 


0,000 


G 


0,001 


0,003 




0,001 


TIME 


0,000 


0,000 


0.001 




N NT 


143 


143 


143 


143 


NN 


143 


143 


143 


143 


G 


143 


143 


143 


143 


TIME 


143 


143 


143 


143 



Table 5. Spearman’s correlation coefficients. 



NT and G are also highly correlated, which is logical because each nesting introduces 
a table, which usually is different from the table of the previous nesting level. We are 
conscious that maintenance time can depend on several other different factors than the 
SELECT characteristics. Some programs have, besides SELECT, other statements 
like INSERT, DELETE or UPDATE; and also different procedural and visual 
statements. However, due to the type of the programs involved, we think that these 
results can be a valid first attempt to characterize SQL programs. 

The level of grouping (G) is not correlated with the time of maintenance. We cannot 
find an answer for this now. More case studies and experiments must be considered in 
order to explain the influence of grouping in SQL understandability, modifiability and 
testability. 



5 Conclusions and future works 

More research is needed into the aspects of software measurement [18], both from 
theoretical and from practical points of view [19]. We think it is very interesting to 
dispose of measures for relational databases. We have proposed and validated three 
types of measures for assessing SQL program maintainability: NT,NN and G. We are 
also developing some similar measures for other clauses of the SELECT statement 
such as "HAVING", "WHERE" or "EROM". 

More experiments and case studies are needed to confirm these measures as valid 
indicators for SQL program maintainability. Verification of these metrics in some 
formal frameworks as [16] or [20] is being carried out. 

These measures are not enough to evaluate the maintainability of programs developed 
with 4GL, so different measures must be proposed for other different “sublanguages” 
besides data manipulation one. Traditional metrics must be adapted or new metrics 
must be defined to assess procedural, visual, control, definition and transaction 
statements. 
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APPENDIX A 

TABLE FIELD DESCRIPTION 

TABLE DESCRIPTION; employee 



Name : 
Owner : 
Created: 
Type : 
Version : 



employee 

Ingres 

24/03/1999 14:08:38 
user table 
OPINGl . 2 



Column Information: 



Key 



Column Name 


Type 


Length 


Nulls 


Default! 


id emp 


varchar 


9 


no 


no 


namef emp 


varchar 


40 


no 


no 


name emp 


varchar 


30 


no 


no 


direction 


varchar 


40 


no 


no 


post office 


varchar 


5 


no 


no 


town 


varchar 


2 


no 


no 


village 


varchar 


3 


no 


no 


phone 


varchar 


9 


yes 


null 


sex 


varchar 


1 


no 


no 


status 


varchar 


1 


no 


no 


children 


varchar 


2 


no 


no 


birth 


date 




no 


no 


birth town 


varchar 


2 


no 


no 


birth village 


varchar 


3 


no 


no 


birth country 


varchar 


3 


no 


no 


number social sec 


varchar 


14 


no 


no 


number social seel 


varchar 


6 


yes 


null 



The table “employee” has 4 rows. 



TABLE DESCRIPTION; h employee 



Name : 
Owner : 
Created: 
Type : 
Version : 



h_employee 

ingres 

20/11/1998 18:05:17 
user table 
OPINGl . 2 
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Column Information: 



Key 



Column Name 


Type 


Length 


Nulls 


Def aulti 


code service 


varchar 


3 


no 


no 


code subs service 


varchar 


2 


no 


no 


id emp 


varchar 


9 


no 


no 


number fic 


varchar 


4 


no 


no 


remainderl 


float 


8 


no 


no 


remainder2 


float 


8 


no 


no 


remainder3 


float 


8 


no 


no 


remainder4 


float 


8 


no 


no 


remaindert 


float 


8 


no 


no 


remainderf 


float 


8 


no 


no 


period 


integer 


1 


no 


no 


year 


integer 


1 


no 


no 


tipe hour 


integer 


2 


yes 


null 


subtipe 


integer 


2 


yes 


null 


key emp 


varchar 


15 


yes 


null 


date certificate 


varchar 


6 


yes 


null 


situation 


varchar 


1 


yes 


null 


remainderf 


date 




yes 


null 



The table “h_employee” has 3 rows. 



TABLE DESCRIPTION; control employee 



Name : 
Owner : 
Created: 
Type : 
Version : 



control_employee 

ingres 

04/03/1999 13:46:31 
user table 
OPINGl . 2 



Column Information: 



Key 



Column Name 


Type 


Length Nulls 


Def aulti 


id emp 


varchar 


9 


no 


no 


number fic 


varchar 


4 


no 


no 


date 


varchar 


6 


no 


no 


hour 


varchar 


4 


no 


no 


code incidence 


varchar 


2 


yes 


null 


control 


varchar 


2 


yes 


null 


status 


varchar 


1 


yes 


null 


code center 


varchar 


2 


yes 


null 


tipe 


varchar 


2 


no 


no 



The table “control_employee” has 72 rows. 



SQL STATEMENTS 

1.- select hour from control_employee where number_f ic= ' 0959 ' and 
date=' 181298' 



2.- select number_fic, date, count (hour) as w_number_fic from 
control_employee 

where number fic='0800' group by number fic, date 
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3. - select number_fic, date from control_employee where number_fic not 

in 

(select number_fic from control_employee where date= ' 171298 ' and 
control= ' SM ' and status='A' and hour in (select hour from 
control_employee 

where date= ' 1712 98 ' and control='SM' and tipe='A0')) and 
date> ' 131298 ' 

4. - select number_fic from control_employee where number_fic not in 

(select Number_fic from control_employee where date= ' 171298 ' and 
control= ' SM ' and status='A' and hour in (select hour 
from control_employee where date= ' 171298 ' and control='SM' and 
tipe= ' AO ' ) ) 

and date> ' 131298 ' group by number_fic 

5. - select f.name_emp, h.hour, p.key_emp from employee f, 

control_employee h, 

h_employee p where f . id_emp=h. id_emp and h . number_f ic=p . number_f ic 
and h.date= ' 171298 ' 

6. - select f.name_emp, p.key_emp from employee f, control_employee h, 

h_employee p where f . id_emp=h . id_emp and h . number_f ic=p . number_f ic 
and h.date= ' 171298 ' group by name_emp, key_emp 

7. - select f.name_emp, p.number_fic, p.date, h. date_certif icate from 

control_employee , employee f, h_employee h where p.id_emp not in 
(select h.id_emp from control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h 
where p . number_f ic=h . number_f ic and f . id_emp=h . id_emp and 
p . id_emp=f . id_emp and p.date= ' 171298 ' and p . control= ' SM ' and 
p.status='A' and f.sex='V and p.hour in (select hour from 
control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h where 
p.number_f ic=h.number_fic and f . id_emp=h . id_emp and 
p . id_emp=f . id_emp and 

p . date= ' 171298 ' and p . control= ' SM ' and p.tipe='A0' and 
h . remaindert=0 ) ) and p . date= ' 1512 98 ' and p . number_f ic=h . number_f ic 
and p . id_emp=f . id_emp and f . id_emp=h . id_emp 

8. - select f.name_emp, p.number_fic, p.date from control_employee p, 

employee f, h_employee h where p.id_emp not in (select h.id_emp 
from control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h where 
p.number_f ic=h.number_fic and f . id_emp=h . id_emp and 
p . id_emp=f . id_emp and p.date= ' 171298 ' and p . control= ' SM ' and 
p.status='A' and f.sex='V and p.hour in (select hour from 
control_employee p, employee f, h_employee h where 
p.number_f ic=h.number_fic and f . id_emp=h . id_emp and 
p . id_emp=f . id_emp and p . date= ' 1712 98 ' and p . control= ' SM ' and 
p.tipe='A0' and h. remaindert=0) ) and p . date= ' 151298 ' and 
p.number_f ic=h.number_fic and p . id_emp=f . id_emp and 
f . id_emp=h . id_emp 

group by f.name_emp, p . number_f ic , p.date 
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Abstract. In broadband networks, appropriate use of database migra- 
tion can drastically shorten the average transaction processing time of 
a distributed database system. In previous work, we have proposed a 
transaction processing method based on database migration, in which we 
assumed that the network bandwidth is very broad and almost uniform 
over the whole network. However, WANs consist of various types of net- 
works, including private LANs, narrowband public networks and broad- 
band backbones; thus, that method cannot be applied directly in WAN 
environments. In this paper, we propose a database migration schedul- 
ing method which gives the shortest communication time for database 
operations, and is suitable for use in WANs. We also prove that the pro- 
posed method can find the database migration schedule which gives the 
shortest communication time for a given access sequence. 



1 Introduction 

The recent evolution of broadband networks has had a significant impact on the 
design of database management systems[2, 3, 9, 10]. For distributed database 
systems in narrowband networks, the minimization of the transmitted data vol- 
ume is considered as the primary factor in performance improvement. However, 
in the case of systems in broadband networks, the effective use of the network is 
a much more significant factor. 

Here, the problem is how broadband networks can be used effectively. A pos- 
sible answer is the migration of databases from site to site through networks. 
We call such migration DB-migration{%]. DB-migration can be performed in a 
short time period in broadband networks. Therefore, dynamic database reloca- 
tion using DB-migration can be used for several purposes, including transaction 
processing[i5, 7]. 

In a conventional distributed database system, each database is fixed at a 
particular site, and a typical database operation is performed through several op- 
eration request messages. After the me.ssage exchange, the operation is validated 
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for consistency using the two-phase commit protocol (2PC). In this conventional 
method, transaction processing often requires many message transmissions. On 
the other hand, if DB-migration is used, a transaction initiation site does not 
need to exchange messages after it has gathered the necessary databases. 

Since the upper limit of data transmission speed is the speed of light, it will 
be difficult to drastically reduce propagation delay; hence, DB-migration will be 
more effective as the scale of networks becomes larger. Based on this observation, 
in our previous work[7], we proposed a transaction processing method which 
makes effective use of DB-migration. This method chooses the more efficient 
method of either the conventional database-fixed method or the method using 
DB-migration. In [7], we also proposed a concurrency control method which con- 
siders DB-migration. This method controls the database operations (including 
DB-migration) which are issued concurrently and prevents transaction process- 
ing throughput from deteriorating in environments where data contention is a 
significant factor. 

In our previous work, we assumed a somewhat closed system, such as a 
system based on ATM (Asynchronous Transfer Mode) virtual LANs in which the 
network bandwidth in the whole system is almost uniform and very broad. On 
the contrary, when DB-migration is used in a WAN, a new method is necessary 
for the following two reasons: 

— A WAN consists of various types of networks such as private LANs, nar- 
rowband public networks, and broadband backbones. Thus, it is difficult to 
execute DB-migration between two arbitrary sites in the system. In partic- 
ular, it is impractical to send a database via narrowband public networks. 

— Since DB-migrations can be executed in parallel, it is more desirable to 
control them in the granularity of the transaction. However, in WAN en- 
vironments, the system contains a large number of sites, and they each is- 
sue various transactions individually. One DB-migration affects the response 
times of many transactions, and thus, it is very difficult to determine effective 
DB-migration plans at the transaction level. 

In this paper, based on the above facts, we propose a scheduling method 
for DB-migration which gives the shortest communication time for database 
operations, a method which is particularly suitable for use in WANs. 

Several data relocation methods have been proposed for reducing the average 
processing time for database operations, such as in [1, 11]. In these methods, if 
successive read operations to a particular data item are issued at site Sj while 
no write operations are issued by other sites to the item, its copy is created at 
Sj . Obviously, this results in a large number of copies of small data items in the 
system. These methods are impractical because the location management over- 
head of replicas is very large and because these methods require many message 
transmissions to maintain consistency among the replicas and to check database 
constraints. On the other hand, since our proposed method dynamically relo- 
cates the databases (large data sets) using DB-migration without creating their 
copies, the problems associated with conventional methods can be resolved. 
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Fig. 1. A distributed database system in a WAN. 



The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In section 2, we propose 
a scheduling method for DB-migration which gives the minimum communica- 
tion time for database operations. In section 3, we prove the correctness of our 
proposed method. Finally, in section 4, we summarize the paper. 

2 The Optimal Scheduling of DB-migration 

In this section, first we describe the assumed system environment. Then, we pro- 
pose a DB-migration scheduling method which is suitable for WAN environments 
and gives the shortest communication time for database operations. 

2.1 The system model 

The system environment is assumed to be a distributed database system which 
is constructed in a WAN environment such as the one shown in Figure 1. The 
WAN consists of three types of networks: broadband LANs, narrowband public 
networks, and broadband backbones. All communications from sites in LANs 
to sites in backbones are performed via at least one public network. In Figure 
1, there exist two backbone sub-networks that consist of two and three sites, 
respectively. Although the lines representing backbones are not so long in Figure 
1, the backbones they represent are usually long, and sometimes very long, e.g., 
from San Francisco to Tokyo. 

In this network, we also make the following assumptions: 

— A unique site identifier^ Si (i = 1,2, •••), is assigned to each site in the 
system. 

- DB-migrations are performed only in backbones. This is assumed for the 
following reasons: (i) DB-migration in LANs has little benefit for the sys- 
tem performance because propagation delays for database operations are 
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very small in LANs, and (ii) DB-migration in public networks is impractical 
because it takes so much time to perform. 

— Di j denotes the communication time necessary for performing DB-migration 
between sites Si and Sj in backbone sub-networks. This is determined based 
on the bandwidth and the propagation delay between the two sites, dij 
denotes the communication time necessary for performing a message trans- 
mission of small data volume between sites Si and Sj . This is equal to the 
propagation delay between the two sites. We also assume that the following 
relations are satisfied among three arbitrary sites, Si, Sj, and Sk'- 

^i,k ^ 

di^k S di j -|- dj ^ k • 

These assumptions are realistic considering usual network systems. 

— Very high-speed database access is achievable using main memory database 
system techniques [4, 5]. The migration of indexes can also be carried out 
by applying the mechanism we proposed in [8]. 

— A database replica is not created. This is accomplished by deleting the 
database at the database sender site after the DB-migration is complet- 
ed. Here, while extra overhead is inevitable in order to maintain consistency 
between the primary database and each replica, database replication reduces 
the number of message transmissions for database operations. Several fea- 
tures of the system determine whether or not it is effective to make a replica. 
Database replication in WANs with DB-migration is part of our future work. 

— An access sequence of a database is expressed as a list of site identifiers, A = 
[5'ii, • • • , so that the list represents the temporal order of sites which 
issue access (operation) requests to the database. Moreover, a subsequence 
of an access sequence is called an access subsequence, a point (an element) 
which is the first or the last in the access subsequence is called a boundary 
point, and a point which is in the access subsequence and is not a boundary 
point is called an intermediate point. 

— A list of site identifiers is called a site sequence. A schedule of DB-migration 
for an access sequence of m database operations is expressed as a list of m 
site sequences, S = [Si, • • • , S^j]. Here, Sj (1 < j < m) represents that the 
database successively migrates to sites in the order represented by Sj before 
the j-th operation in the relevant access sequence is executed. Moreover, a 
partial list of a schedule is called a partial schedule. 

— A cost, T(5/,A, S), is the total communication time required when access 
sequence A for a database at site Sj is executed based on schedule S = 
[Si, • • • , S^]. For the purpose of simplicity, we call it the cost of schedule S. 
Let kj denote the number of list elements in Sj, where Sj = [Syi • • • , Sjkj] 
(1 < j < m). The cost of schedule S is expressed by the following equation: 

m ( 1 

T(Si,k, S) = 

( ?=0 

Here, S'(i)(o) denotes Sj, and Sjo (2 < j < m) denotes 




( 2 ) 
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^S3 S3^S2 Si Si Sl^S3 S3^Sl Sl^S3 



Fig. 2. Access sequence and turning points. 



In this paper, for a given access sequence, we show how to determine a 
schedule of DB-migration so that it gives the shortest communication time for 
database operations. Here, a schedule should be separately determined for each 
database because the characteristics of WANs shown in section 1 make it dif- 
ficult to control DB-migrations in the granularity of the transactions. As men- 
tioned before, DB-migration is only performed among sites which are in the same 
backbone sub-network. Thus, we address the problem of minimizing the com- 
munication time necessary for database operations which are issued from sites 
in the backbone sub-network. Strictly speaking, database operations are issued 
from every site in the WAN, and they are executed at sites in the backbone 
sub-network. 



2.2 Scheduling of DB-migration 

In this subsection, we propose a DB-migration scheduling method which mini- 
mizes the communication time for database operations. 

Figure 2 show an example of an access sequence. In the figure, each upward 
arrow indicates a point where the access initiation site changes in the access 
sequence, and we call this point a turning point. The site just after a turning 
point is called a turning point site. If the first access in the access sequence is 
issued from a site at which the database does not initially reside, a point before 
the first access also becomes a turning point (See the dotted arrow in Figure 2). 

Composing the optimal schedule by checking every possible DB-migration at 
every access point is an extremely complex problem that cannot be practically 
solved. In this paper, we propose a scheduling algorithm, called the Cost-Optimal 
DB-migration scheduling (CODE) algorithm, which gives the shortest commu- 
nication time with less computation. 

The CODE algorithm: 

1. A root node representing a site at which the database initially resides is 
created, and its node value is set to 0. This node is called a level 1 node. 

2. The given access sequence is scanned. If a turning point is found, for each 
node of the current maximum level (level i), at most N child nodes rep- 
resenting sites in the backbone sub-network are created such that the sites 
represented by the child nodes give shorter or equal propagation delay to the 
turning point site than the parent node. Here, N denotes the total number 
of sites which exist in the backbone sub-network. For example, if a parent 
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node represents the turning point site, the only node created is a child node 
representing the turning point site. 

The newly created nodes are called level i + 1 nodes. 

3. The node value of a child node representing Sj is set to the value formed by 
adding Dpj + L • dtj to the node value of the parent. Furthermore the site 
that the parent node represents is denoted by Sp, and the turning point site is 
denoted hy St. L denotes the number of elements between the turning point 
and next turning point in the given access sequence. If it is the last turning 
point in the access sequence, L denotes the number of elements between it 
and the last point. 

If there are no more turning points in the access sequence, go to step 5. 
Otherwise, go to step 4. 

4. For each set of level i + 1 nodes representing each of N sites, only one node 
which gives the minimum node value is selected; the other nodes are deleted. 
If there are several nodes which give the minimum node value, only one node 
among them is chosen, and the others are deleted. 

After this process is completed, return to step 2. 

5. Among all level i + 1 nodes, a node which gives the minimum node value 
is selected. Then, scanning a path from the root to the selected node, a 
schedule of DB-migration is determined so that the database resides at the 
site corresponding to the most recent turning point. (End of the algorithm.) 

Let M denote the number of turning points in the access sequence. At the 
end of the algorithm, a tree has been constructed such that its root represents 
the site at which the database initially resides, the total number of nodes at 
each level except for the maximum level is at most A, and its depth is M. 
The increment {Dpj -\- L ■ dfj) between the node value of a parent and that of 
each child indicates the communication time necessary for making the database 
migrate to site Sj and executing database operations between the turning point 
and the next turning point in the access sequence. In other words, the node value 
indicates the communication time necessary for making the database migrate 
from the initial site to the site which the node represents via sites represented 
by intermediate nodes and for executing database operations between the first 
point and the turning point which follows the current turning point in the access 
sequence. 

In step 4, at each level except for the maximum level, due to the algorithm 
deletes all the nodes that do not give the minimum node value among nodes rep- 
resenting the same site, N nodes are left after comparing node values — 1) 

times. At the maximum level, there are Ylf-i * nodes and i — l comparisons 
of node values being performed. Therefore, the computational complexity of the 
algorithm is 0{N‘^M). 

2.3 Example of the algorithm execution 



In this subsection, we show an example of executing our proposed CODE 
algorithm. First, for the system environment, a backbone sub-network as shown 
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Fig. 3. An example of a system. 



initial location 
access requests 



Si 

^S3S3^S2SlS2S2^S3 

turning points 




Fig. 4. An example of executing the CODE algorithm. 



in Figure 3 is assumed. Here, -Di, 2 j ^ 2 , 3 , and Di s are 0.44 seconds, 0.36 seconds, 
and 0.40 seconds, respectively, and di 2 , d. 2 ^ 3 , and 3 are 0.12 seconds, 0.08 
seconds, and 0.10 seconds, respectively. 

Given that the initial location of the database is and the access sequence 
is A = [53,53,52, 52 , 52 , 52 , 5 s] (See the upper part of Figure 4), a schedule of 
DB-migration is determined by the CODE algorithm. 

The result of executing the algorithm is shown in the lower part of Figure 
4. In the result graph, the node value is shown to the left of each node, and the 
incremental value between a parent and a child is shown along each edge. At each 
level, the nodes representing the sites which give shorter propagation delay are 
created, and the communication times necessary for making the database migrate 
to the representing sites and executing the database operations are calculated. 
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At level 3, the nodes which do not give the minimum node value among nodes 
representing the same site are deleted. Finally, at level 4, the site which gives the 
minimum node value is determined. As a result, since the path {Si,S 2 ,S 2 , S 2 ) 
gives the minimum total node value, DB-migrations are performed so that the 
database resides at the corresponding site at each turning point. Therefore, the 
schedule makes the database migrate to S 2 at the first turning point and does 
not perform DB-migration after that (S = [[^ 2 ], [5'2], [5'2], [5'2], [S' 2 ], [S' 2 ], [5'2]]). 

3 Correctness of the CODE Algorithm 

In this section, we prove that the CODB algorithm finds the DB-migration sched- 
ule which gives the shortest communication time for a given access sequence. 
First, we show a characteristic of turning points. 

Theorem 1: 

There exists an optimal schedule where each DB-migration occurs at a turning 
point. 

Proof of Theorem 1: 

First, we show the following lemma. 

Lemma 1: 

When DB-migrations are performed at a point in an access subsequence and 
performing the migrations at an intermediate point gives the shortest commu- 
nication time, performing the migrations at the boundary point also gives the 
shortest communication time. 

Proof of Lemma 1: 

Assume an access subsequence Ai consisting of b database operations from 
site Si. If m DB-migrations from Sjo (the initial location) to Sjm are performed 
after the a-th operation as shown in Figure 5, the schedule Si is expressed 
as Si = [[Sjo], • • • , [Sjo], [S'ji, • • • , Sjm], [5'jm], • • • , [Sjm]]- The first through a-th 
elements are all Sjo, the a -\- 1-th element is a list consisting of m elements from 
Sj\ to Sjm, and the rest of the elements are all Sjm - Here, Sji (0 < / <) denotes 
the database receiver site of the l-th DB-migration. Based on Equation (2), the 
cost of schedule Si, T[Sjo, Ai, Si), is expressed by the following equation: 

m — 1 

T(S'jOj Ai, Si) = -|- a - di jo {b — a)di jm- (3) 

k-O 

On the right-hand side of this equation, the second and the third terms 
include the variable a, and the minimum cost is given when a (0 < a < 6) is the 
following: 



0 (where 

b (where 

any value (where 



d{ j 0 ^ d, 

^i,jO ^i,jm^ 
^i,jO — ^i,jm) 
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Fig. 5. Notations for the proof of Lemma 1. 
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Fig. 6. Notations for the proof of Theorem 1. 



If the cost, i.e., the communication time, is minimized by performing DB- 
migrations at an intermediate point, the condition djjo = dijm is satisfied, and 
in this case, DB-migrations at every point including the boundary point also 
give the same cost. Thus, when the DB-migrations at an intermediate point give 
the shortest communication time, the migrations at the preceding or following 
boundary point also give the shortest communication time. □ 

From Lemma 1, in an access subsequence from 0 to b, either of the boundary 
points is the optimal a value independently of dijQ and dijm- 

Next, as shown in Figure 6, an access subsequence consisting of b database op- 
erations from site Si is assumed. In the sequence, both of the boundary points 
are turning points and no other turning point exists. DB-migrations are per- 
formed at n points in the sequence, and Sjo denotes the initial location of the 
database, elements exist between the first point and ^-th migration point, 
and rrik — successive DB-migrations from Sjm.k-i Sjmk performed at 

the ^-th point (mo = 0). Here, Sjj (0 < / < m„) denotes the database receiver 
site of the l-th DB-migration in the access subsequence. 

First, in the area between the first point and ci 2 -th point, we examine the 
value of ai which gives the shortest communication time necessary for the first 
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02 database operations. From Lemma 1 , the optimal value of oi is either 0 or 02. 
If the optimal value of a\ is 0 , DB-migrations from SjQ to Sjmx are performed at 
the first point, i.e., the turning point, in the access subsequence. If the optimal 
value of oi is 02 j DB-migrations from to are performed at 02) and as 
a result, m2 DB-migrations from to are performed at 02. 

Next, we examine the optimal value of 02- If the optimal value of ai is 0 , then 
m2 — mi DB-migrations from to Sjru2 are performed at 02 (0 < U2 < (23), 
and the optimal U2 value gives the shortest communication time necessary for 
the first 03 database operations. If the optimal value of ai is U2, then m2 DB- 
migrations from SjQ to Sjrn.2 are performed at «2 (0 < (22 < ^s)) and the optimal 
U2 value still gives the shortest communication time necessary for 03 database 
operations. In both cases, from Lemma 1 , either U2 = 0 or «2 = gives the 
shortest communication time. 

It is inductively shown that the communication time for (2 < ^ < 

n) operations becomes shortest when each of the first m^ DB-migrations is 
performed either at a^, = 0 or = a^+i. Finally, the communication time 
for b database operations becomes shortest when each of m^, DB-migrations is 
performed either at the first point or the last point in the access subsequence. 
In any case, all DB-migrations are performed at the turning point(s). 

In conclusion, for an access subsequence in which both of the boundary points 
are turning points and no other turning point exists, the optimal schedule can 
be determined by just considering the boundary turning points. Therefore, for a 
given access sequence, there exists an optimal schedule which does not include 
DB-migrations at any point excepting turning points. □ (End of proof.) 

Theorem 1 guarantees that only DB-migrations at turning points are consid- 
ered in step 2 of the CODB algorithm. 

Theorem 2: 

There exists an optimal schedule which does not include more than one DB- 
migration at each turning point. 

Proof of Theorem 2: 

When a database migrates from the initial site Sjo to site Sj2 at a turning 
point, let us suppose the following two cases: (i) the database migrates first to 
site Sji and then to Sj2, and (ii) the database migrates directly to Sj2- From 
the assumption in section 2 . 1 , the following relation is satisfied between the two 
cases: 



Djoji + ^jl,j 2 > ( 4 ) 

It is inductively shown that the direct DB-migration from Sjo to Sj2 gives 
the shorter communication time than the case in which the database migrates 
from Sjo to Sj2 via more than one DB-migration. 

Therefore, the optimal schedule can be determined by considering only the 
cases in which the database migrates to possible sites by a direct DB-migration 
at each turning point. □ (End of proof.) 

Theorem 2 guarantees that the communication times are calculated only 
when the database migrates to possible sites by a direct DB-migration. 
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In the following, let a + b denote the append operation of lists a and b. 
Theorem 3: 

The optimal schedule does not include any DB-migrations to a site which 
gives a propagation delay to the turning point site that is longer than the prop- 
agation delay between the turning point site and the site at which the database 
currently resides. 

Proof of Theorem 3: 

At the beginning of the proof, we show the following lemma. 

Lemma 2: 

When access sequence A of the database which initially resides at Sj consists 
of access subsequences a\ and a2 (A = ai + a2), and when schedules for k consists 
of partial schedules si and S2 (S = S1 + S2) which are for a.i and a.2, respectively, 
the following equations hold: 

T( 5 /, A, S) = T(Si, ai -h a2. Si -h S2) = T(Si, ai, si) + T(Sj,a.2, 32)- 
Here Sj denotes the location of the database after partial schedule Si is executed. 

Proof of Lemma 2: 

When Si and S2 consist of mi and m — mi site sequences respectively, the 
equations below follow from Equation ( 2 ): 

f kj — 1 

T(Sl,k, s) = + + dij,jkj 

( ?=0 

mi (kj — 1 ^ 

= T(S'/, ai, si) + r(S'j,a2, S 2 ). □ 

Now, let us consider schedule S = si + [Sji] + S2 for access sequence A = 
ai + [tSi] + a2 with initial database location Si {Si is a turning point site). S 
includes a DB-migration to site Sji at a turning point just after ai so that 
the migration satisfies dijo < diji. si and S2 denote the partial schedules for 
access subsequences ai and a2, respectively, and Sjo denotes the location of the 
database after executing si. 

Let us also consider schedule S ’ = si -|- [Sjo] + s ’2 which is equal to S except 
that the DB-migration is not performed at the turning point just after ai but 
is instead performed at the next turning point. If S includes a DB-migration 
at the turning point immediately after ai , in S’, that migration is performed 
immediately following a DB-migration from 5^0 fo Sji. s’2 denotes a partial 
schedule after the turning point in S ’ . 

The costs of S and S’ are expressed by the following equations: 

T{Si , A, S) = T{Si , ai -|- [ 5 'i] -|- a 2 . Si -|- [-Sj-i] -I- S2) 

= T{Si, ai, si) -|- Djoji + n • diji + T{Sji, a.2, S2) 

T{Si, A, S’) = T{Sj, ai -h [ 5 *] -|- a2, si -|- [ 5 jo] + s ’2) 

= T{Sj, ai, si) -I- n ■ dijQ DjQ ji T{Sji,a.2, S2). 
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Here n denotes the number of database operations between the turning point 
and its next turning point (n > 0). Since d* jo > S) > T(5/, A,S’). 

□ (End of proof.) 

Theorem 3 guarantees that the algorithm creates only child nodes represent- 
ing sites which give shorter propagation delays to the turning point site than 
the site which the parent node represents. 

Theorem 4: 

The optimal schedule does not include partial schedule s which finally locates 
the database at Sjo when there exists another partial schedule s’ which locates 
the database at SjQ and costs less than s. 

Proof of Theorem 4: 

Let us consider the schedule S = si-|-s-|-S2 for access sequence A = ai+a+a2 
with initial database location Sj. Let Si, s, and S2 denote partial schedules for 
access subsequences ai, a, and a2, respectively. Let S)o and denote the 
database locations after executing si and S2, respectively. 

Let us also consider another schedule S’ = si-|-s’-|-s2 where s ’ locates the 
database at and T(S'jO)a, s) > T(S'jO) a, s ’) is satisfied. Here, the following 
equations and inequation hold: 

T(Si,k, S) = T(S'/, ai , si) -I- T(Sjo,Si, s) -|- T(Sji,&2, S2) 

> T{Si , ai , si) + T(Sjo, a, s T(Sji, a2, S2) = T(Sj , A, S ’). 

□ (End of proof.) 

Theorem 4 guarantees that the nodes which do not give the minimum node 
value among nodes representing the same site are deleted at each level in step 4 
of the CODE algorithm. 

As a consequence, the following corollary is derived. 

Corollary: 

The optimal schedule which gives the shortest communication time is deter- 
mined by the CODE algorithm. 

4 Conclusion 

We have proposed a new algorithm for scheduling DB-migration which minimizes 
the communication time necessary for database operations in backbone sub- 
networks, assuming that it is difficult to control DB-migration in the granularity 
of the transaction and that it is also difficult to execute DB-migrations through 
networks except for backbones in a WAN environment. The proposed CODE 
algorithm can determine the optimal schedule with a computational complexity 
of 0 {N‘^M). Here, N denotes the number of sites in the backbone sub-network 
and M denotes the number of turning points in the given access sequence. 

The CODE algorithm can be directly applied in closed environments such 
as ATM virtual LANs. As part of our future work, we are planning to compare 
the performance of the CODE algorithm and the method proposed in [7] in 
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such environments. We are also planning to implement the CODE algorithm 
on a practical platform to evaluate the algorithm in several areas including the 
protocol overhead. Furthermore, we should consider the scheduling of replica 
allocation in order to minimize the communication time necessary for database 
operations in environments where database replicas exist. 
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Abstract. The tasks of configuring and tuning large database management 
systems (DBMSs) have always been both complex and time-consuming. They 
require knowledge of the characteristics of the system, the data, and the 
workload, and of the interrelationships between them. The buffer pools, be- 
cause they exist to reduce the number of disk accesses performed by a trans- 
action, are a key resource in a DBMS. Current DBMSs, such as DB2 Universal 
Database, divide the buffer area into a number of independent buffer pools and 
database objects (tables and indices) are assigned to a specific buffer pool. The 
size of each buffer pool is set by configuration parameters and page replace- 
ment is local to each buffer pool. Tuning the size of the buffer pools to a 
workload is crucial to achieving good performance. In this paper we describe 
a self-tuning algorithm, called the Dynamic Reconfiguration algorithm (DRF), 
for managing the buffer pools in a DBMS and we present the results of a set of 
experiments to investigate the performance of an implementation of the algo- 
rithm for DB2 Universal Database. 



1. Introduction 

The tasks of configuring and tuning a database management system (DBMS), which 
are currently primarily manual exercises, are necessary to ensure acceptable per- 
formance. They require knowledge of the characteristics of the system, the data, the 
workload, and of the interrelationships between them. The increasing complexity of 
the DBMSs and their workloads means that manually managing the performance of 
a DBMS via direct adjustment of low-level system parameters is becoming imprac- 
tical. 

The buffer area used by a DBMS is particularly important to system performance 
because effective use of the buffers can reduce the number of disk accesses per- 
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formed by a transaction. Current DBMSs, such as DB2 Universal Database 
(DB2/UDB) [5], divide the buffer area into a number of independent buffer pools 
and database objects (tables and indices) are assigned to a specific buffer pool. The 
size of each buffer pool is set by configuration parameters and page replacement is 
local to each buffer pool. Tuning the size of the buffer pools to a workload is there- 
fore crucial to achieving good performance. 

In this paper we present a self-tuning algorithm for multiple buffer pools. Our 
Dynamic Reconfiguration algorithm (DRF) is based on the concept of goal-oriented 
resource management, which allows administrators to specify their expectations, or 
goals, for performance while leaving it up to the system to decide how to achieve 
those goals [4]. 

DRF has been implemented and tested with DB2/UDB. We show the results of a 
set of experiments using DRF to tune the buffer pools in DB2/UDB for an OLTP 
workload as typified by the TPC-C benchmark [9]. 

The remainder of the paper is structured as follows. Section 2 discusses related 
work. Section 3 describes our system model and our self-tuning algorithm. Section 4 
presents a set of experiments we conducted to evaluate our algorithm. Section 5 
summarizes the paper and presents ideas for future work. 



2. Related Work 

Goal- oriented resource management techniques have been proposed for distrib- 
uted computing [7] as well as for database management systems [2], [3], [4]. Goal- 
oriented mechanisms typically use an iterative approach since it is difficult to accu- 
rately predict the buffer allocation required to produce a specific response time. 
Each iteration is a process of observing actual response times, estimating new allo- 
cations and then adjusting the allocations. If the mechanism is functioning correctly, 
then it will converge to an allocation that either achieves the set of performance 
goals or comes as close as possible to achieving them. To the best of our knowledge, 
three previous goal-oriented buffer tuning algorithms have appeared in the litera- 
ture: dynamic tuning [4], fragment fencing [2] and class fencing [3]. 

An important difference between DRF and the three previous approaches is the 
assumed model of buffer pool organization. The previous approaches all use a 
transaction-oriented model, that is, they assume that buffer pools are organized 
based on workload classes. DRF, on the other hand, uses a data-oriented model that 
assumes that buffer pools are organized based on database objects. In our model, the 
buffer pool pages used by a transaction class are not likely to be in a single buffer 
pool but instead spread out over several buffer pools. 

Another difference between our work and the previous research is how the ap- 
proaches are validated. The other algorithms are analyzed using simulation studies. 
In this paper we present an experimental study of an implementation of DRF for 
DB2/UDB. 
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3. Dynamic Reconfiguration Algorithm 

The aim of our Dynamic Reconfiguration algorithm is to provide an allocation of 
buffer pages to buffer pools such that the performance goals of the transaction 
classes using the database are met. The DBA provides an average response time 
goal for each of the transaction classes in the system workload. We assume that a 
transaction class is a collection of transactions with the same requirements, that is, 
they access the same set of data objects and have the same performance goals. For 
example, in the TPC-C benchmark [7], which typifies an OLTP application, we can 
represent each type of transaction with its own class. So the transaction classes for 
TPC-C are New Order, Payment, Order Status, Delivery and Stock Level. 

DRF compares current performance measurements with the performance goals of 
each transaction class. If one or more of the transaction classes are not meeting their 
goals then DRF attempts to find a reallocation of buffer pages to buffer pools such 
that all the classes meet their goals. The performance of the DBMS relative to the 
transaction classes’ goals is measured by the Achievement Index for each transaction 
class 7], which is given by 

Goal Average Response TimeforT^ 

^ Actual Average Response TimeforTi 

If AI. < I then class 7] is not achieving its goal. If AI. > I then class 7 is meeting 
or exceeding its goal. DRF tries to converge to a situation where each AI. is close to 
1 . DRF determines a reallocation of buffer pool pages in favour of the transaction 
class with the smallest AL We call this class the target transaction class for the tun- 
ing session. 

An iteration of DRF reallocates a fixed number of pages from one buffer pool to 
another. Adding pages to a buffer pool can increase the hit rate of the buffer pool, 
which in turn reduces the response time of transactions using that buffer pool since 
there are, on average, fewer accesses to the disk. The effect of a reallocation is esti- 
mated using the cost estimate equations described below. 

The target buffer pool for a reallocation is the buffer pool that, when given more 
pages, provides the largest performance improvement to the target class. The source 
buffer pool for a reallocation is the buffer pool that, when relieved of pages, has the 
smallest negative impact on the performance of the target class. DRF repeats the 
reallocation exercise until all transaction classes meet their goals or no further im- 
provement in performance can be achieved. 

We assume a buffer pool model similar to the buffer pool organization used in 
DB2/UDB [5]. Buffer memory is partitioned into a number of independent buffer 
pools and database objects (tables and indices) are assigned to specific buffer pools 
when the system is configured. An object’s pages are moved between disk and it’s 
designated buffer pool. The size of each buffer pool is set by configuration parame- 
ters and page replacement is local to each buffer pool. 

An access to a buffer pool by a transaction is called a logical read. If the page re- 
quired by the logical read is already in the buffer pool then the DBMS can satisfy 
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the request immediately. If the required page is not in the buffer pool then it must be 
retrieved from the disk, which is called a synchronous read. The proportion of logi- 
cal reads that require a disk access is called the buffer pool’s miss rate. 

If there are no free clean pages to hold the new page then a dirty page, that is a 
page with updates, must be selected for replacement and written back to disk in 
order to make room for the new page. This write is called a synchronous write. The 
DBMS may use background tasks to enhance buffer pool performance by perform- 
ing asynchronous I/O, which is system-initiated data transfer between disk and the 
buffer pools. I/O servers are background tasks that prefetch pages into the buffer 
pools. We say that I/O servers perform asynchronous reads. I/O cleaners are back- 
ground tasks that write dirty pages back to disk. We say that I/O cleaners perform 
asynchronous writes 



Cost Estimate Equations 

A number of the cost estimates described below use the least squares approximation 
[6] curve fitting technique to calculate values for arbitrary memory sizes. In these 
cases we collect various performance statistics for three different buffer pool sizes. 
For each configuration, we collect for each buffer pool: the number of logical reads, 
the number of physical reads, the number of asynchronous reads, the number of 
physical writes, the number of asynchronous writes, the average cost of a physical 
read and the average cost of a physical write. 

An application using the DBMS is characterized by a set of transaction classes 
TC - {Tp Tp ..., TJ. Instances of a particular transaction class, T. g TC, use a subset 
of the buffer pools, say BP. - {Bp Bp ... BJ. The elements of BP^ are determined by 
the set of database objects that are used by instances of Tp The average number of 
logical reads per instance of T. on buffer pool B. e BP. is represented as L.(B.). 

We assume that the average response time for a transaction class T. is directly 
proportional to the average data access time for instances of the class. The data 
access time for a transaction depends upon the number of logical reads issued by 
that transaction. So an estimate of the average response time per instance of trans- 
action class T. is given by 

b , . 

Cl = ^ Li [Bj jx costLRj (m) 
y=i 

where costLRj(m) is the average cost of a logical read from buffer pool B.of size m 
pages. We observed in our experiments that, as expected, many of the cost compo- 
nents of a logical read depend upon the size of the buffer pool in use. 

We estimate the cost (response time) of a logical read on buffer pool j with m 
memory pages as follows: 

costLRj (m) = cpuLR -I- costARj (m) -I- costAWj (m) -I- 

((1 - pARj(m)) X missj(m) x costPRj)+ ((1 - pAWj(m)) x pDj{m) x costPWj) 
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The cost of a logical read {costLRfm}), as indicated by the equation, contains 
several components. The first component is the processing cost associated with a 
logical read (cpuLR). In this paper we assume that the processing cost is not signifi- 
cant and can be set to zero. 

The second component of the cost of a logical read is the delay added by I/O 
servers performing asynchronous reads (costAR.(m)). We estimate the impact of the 
I/O servers by amortizing the cost of all asynchronous reads to a buffer pool across 
all logical reads {noLR^ as follows: 



costARj (m) 



pARj (m) X noPRj (m) x costPRj 
noLRj 



The cost of a physical read from buffer pool j (costPR) is estimated as the average 
of the physical read costs calculated at the initial data collection points. The number 
of asynchronous reads (noARfm)) is dependent upon the buffer pool size and is 
calculated as a portion of the total number of physical reads (noPR/m)). The pro- 
portion of asynchronous reads to buffer pool j at memory size m is 



pARj (m) 



noARj (m) 
noPRj (m) 



and the ratio is approximated at all values of m by a first-order polynomial and least 
squares approximation. The number of physical reads of buffer pool j at memory 
size m (noPR.(m)) is approximated by 



noPRj (m) = miss j (m)xnoLRj 
where the miss rate for buffer pool j at memory size m is 



noPRj (m) 

miss : (m) = 

^ noLRj 

The miss rate is approximated at all values of m by a second-order polynomial 
and least squares approximation. We first used Belady’s equation [1] to approximate 
the hit rate but we found that our current method, provided that there are at least 
three data points, gives better approximations to miss rate curves in a wide variety 
of circumstances. 

The third component of the cost of a logical read is the delay caused by I/O 
cleaners performing asynchronous writes. As with the I/O servers, we estimate the 
impact of the I/O cleaners by amortizing the cost of all asynchronous writes across 
all logical reads as follows: 

pAW : (m)xnoPW ■ (m)xcostPW , 

costAW: (m) = ^ ^ ^ 

^ noLRj 

The cost of a physical write from buffer pool j (costPW) is estimated as the average 
of the physical write costs calculated at the initial data collection points. The num- 
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ber of physical writes of buffer pool j at all memory sizes m (noPW/m)) is approxi- 
mated by a second order polynomial and least squares estimation. The number of 
asynchronous writes is dependent upon the buffer pool size and is calculated as a 
portion of the total number of physical writes. The proportion of asynchronous 
writes to buffer pool j at memory size m is 



pAWj(m) 



noAWj (m) 
noPWj (m) 



and the ratio is approximated at all values of m by a first-order polynomial and least 
squares approximation. 

The fourth component of the cost of a logical read, which is given by the factor 



(l- pARj(m))x miss j (m) x costPR 



is the percentage of logical reads that result in a physical read. This percentage is 
determined by the miss rate of the buffer pool. The I/O servers also affect the miss 
rate of the buffer pool since they prefetch pages into the buffer pool. 

The fifth component of the cost of a logical read, which is given by the factor 



(l - pARj (m))x miss j (m) x ((l - pAWj (m))x pDj (m) x costPWj ) 

is the percentage of all logical reads that involve a physical write. In these cases, 
there are no clean buffer pages available for replacement so a dirty page must be 
written to disk before the new page can be read. 

The possibility of having to write a dirty page from buffer pool j of size m 
(pP>j( m)) is the ratio of the number of synchronous writes on buffer pool j of size m 
to the number of physical reads on buffer pool j of size m given by: 



pDj (m) 



noSW j (m) 
noPRj(m) 



This ratio is approximated at all values of m by a first-order polynomial and least 
squares approximation. I/O cleaners increase the probability that a free page is 
found by asynchronously writing dirty pages back to disk, which is captured by the 
factor (1 - pAWj(m)) in the equation. 



4. Experiments 

We now discuss the results of a set of experiments we conducted to evaluate the 
performance of DRF. The experiments were run using DB2/UDB Version 5.2 under 
Windows NT on an IBM Netfinity 5000. The machine was configured with one 400 
MHz processor, I GB of RAM and four 8.47 GB SCSI disks. DB2/UDB was con- 
figured with a disk page size of 8K bytes, four I//0 Cleaners and two I/O servers. A 
reallocation unit of 10 pages was used in DRF. 

The database schema and transaction workload are from the TPC-C benchmark 
[7]. The schema is composed of nine relations. The experimental database is ap- 
proximately 300 MBs. It consists of 3 warehouses where each warehouse services 
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10 districts and each district has 3000 customers. Each warehouse stocks 100,000 
items. The TPC-C workload consists of five transaction classes: Stock Level, Order 
Status, New Order, Payment and Delivery. The relative frequencies of instances of 
each class are specified in the benchmark. 

Each experiment was run once while no other users were active on the machine 
and the workload was run against the system for ten minutes. We allow the applica- 
tion to run for 6 minutes in order to stabilize performance and then take the average 
of the performance statistics over the next 4 minutes All DB2/UDB performance 
measures are collected using the system’s monitoring API [5]. We arrived at esti- 
mates of the number of logical reads to each buffer pool by transactions of each 
class by first independently running each class. 

We evaluate the performance of DRE according to two criteria: 

E The number of reallocation steps required to meet a goal. We define the number 
of reallocation steps to be the number of different memory allocations that must 
be used before a goal is achieved. Brown [3] refers to this measure as the number 
of required adjustments to a performance knob. The number of reallocation steps 
used is an indication of the effectiveness of the algorithm, specifically a smaller 
number of steps indicates a more effective algorithm. It is also a measure of the 
stability of the algorithm, that is a stable algorithm requires a consistent number 
of steps across a variety of conditions. As explained in the previous section, DRE 
performs best if three initial data collection points are available for the curve- 
fitting component. We include these points in our count of reallocation steps in 
each experiment. We note, however, that this is pessimistic and in many realistic 
cases the old collection points can be reused. 

2. The percentages difference between the goal and real average response times. 
The difference between the goal average response time and the real average re- 
sponse time achieved with the configuration suggested by DRE is a measure of 
the accuracy of the algorithm. 

We do not report the computation times for DRE in the following discussions. 
We found that, in all cases, the computation time is not significant. The time will 
vary depending on the initial conditions. Eor the experiments reported here the com- 
putation time for DRE was in the range 0.5 to 0.9 seconds. 

The experiments indicate the performance of DRE with an OLTP workload, typi- 
fied by the TPC-C benchmark, under a variety of conditions. DB2/UDB was config- 
ured with 8 MB of memory (1000 pages) allocated to three buffer pools, which we 
identify as BP_D1, BP_D2 and BP_X. The database objects were assigned to buffer 
pools as follows: 

• Warehouse and District tables to BP_D1; 

• all other tables to BP_D2; 

• all indexes to BP_X. 

Each database object was placed on a single disk and all four disks were used to 
store the database. 
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Initial 
BP Config 


Goal 

(sec) 


Real 

(sec) 


% 

Diff 


No. 

Steps 


Final BP 
Config 

(BP_D1, BP_D2, 
BP_X) 


skewed 


0.100 


0.103 


3.0 


5 


100, 330, 
570 


0.090 


0.089 


1.1 


4 


50, 400, 
550 


0.080 


0.081 


1.3 


5 


130, 300, 
570 


uniform 


0.080 


0.086 


7.5 


4 


284, 383, 
333 


0.075 


0.073 


2.7 


4 


234, 433, 
333 


0.070 


0.066 


5.7 


4 


184, 483, 
333 



Table 1 : Experiment 1 - Cases 1 and 2 



The following four sets of initial conditions are used in this set of experiments: 
Case 1 - One target class and a skewed initial buffer pool allocation: The Deliv- 
ery transaction class is not meeting its goal and BP_D1, BP_D2 and BP_X 
are assigned 250, 200 and 550 pages, respectively. 

Case 2 - One target class and a uniform initial buffer pool allocation : The Deliv- 
ery transaction class is not meeting its goal and BP_D1, BP_D2 and BP_X 
are assigned 334, 333 and 333 pages, respectively. 

Case 3 - Two target classes and a skewed initial buffer pool allocation: The De- 
livery and New Order transaction classes are not meeting their goals and 
BP_D1, BP_D2 and BP_X are assigned 250, 200 and 550 pages, respec- 
tively. 

Case 4 - Two target classes and a uniform initial buffer pool allocation: The 

Delivery and New Order transaction classes are not meeting their goals and 
BP_D1, BP_D2 and BP_X are assigned 334, 333 and 333 pages, respec- 
tively. 

The results of the first two sets of experiments, where there is one class not 
meeting its goal, are shown in Table 1. In all cases, DRF converges to a reallocation 
of pages such that the Delivery transaction’s real average response time is within 
8% of goal. In some cases the real response time is below the goal and in some 
cases it is above. Two of the experiments require 5 reallocation steps and the rest 
require 4 reallocation steps. As we mentioned earlier, we are adding the three col- 
lection points to all experiments. If we used existing data points then one or two 
steps would be required to get an appropriate buffer pool allocation. 

The results of the last two sets of experiments, where there are two classes not 
meeting their goals, are shown in Table 2. In all cases DRF converges to allocations 
such that both transactions’ real average response times are within 16% of their 
goals and in 9 of the cases the real response times are within 10% of the goal. 
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Initial 

BP 

Config 


New Order 


Delivery 


No 

Steps 


Final BP 
Config 




Goal 

(sec) 


Real 

(sec) 


% 

Diff 


Goal 

(sec) 


Real 

(sec) 


% 

Diff 




BP_D1,BP_D2, 

BP_X 


skewed 


0.050 


0.043 


14 


0.090 


0.085 


5.5 


4 


80, 350, 
560 


0.045 


0.045 


0 


0.100 


0.096 


4 


4 


100, 300, 
600 


0.040 


0.044 


10 


0.080 


0.086 


7.5 


4 


100, 340, 
560 


uniform 


0.050 


0.042 


16 


0.080 


0.090 


11.9 


4 


294, 373, 
333 


0.045 


0.042 


6.7 


0.075 


0.075 


0 


4 


274, 393, 
333 


0.040 


0.040 


0 


0.070 


0.068 


2.8 


4 


264, 403, 
333 



Table 2: Experiment 1 - Cases 3 and 4 



We observe, based on the results of all four cases, that the initial buffer pool allo- 
cation does not have a negative impact on the performance of DRF. Table 2, how- 
ever, would seem to indicate that the number of transaction classes not meeting their 
goals does have a negative impact on DRF’s accuracy. It is more likely to be satis- 
fied with an allocation that leaves the transactions slightly farther away from their 
goals. 

One of the difficult problems we faced in running the experiments was choosing 
reasonable average response time goals, which leads us to wonder about the feasi- 
bility of requiring users to provide such goals. There is too much variability in real 
systems for average response time goals. A more flexible type of goal is required if 
goal-oriented approaches are to be practical. Percentile-type goals, such as 90% of 
Delivery transactions have a response time less than 0.1 seconds, are another alter- 
native that may provide the necessary flexibility. Another approach to solving the 
problem is to let the system decide what is the best performance for a transaction 
class but allow the user to override the system in some situations. 



5. Summary 

In this paper, we described a self-tuning algorithm for the buffer area, which we 
call Dynamic Reconfiguration or DRF. It is a general algorithm that can be used 
with any relational DBMS that uses multiple buffer pools. 

DRF improves upon previous self-tuning algorithms for the buffer area in several 
ways: 
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• DRF uses a more sophisticated response time estimator that accounts for the 
effects of dirty buffer pages and asynchronous reads and writes performed by 
system processes. 

• DRF accounts for classes that share data pages. The dynamic tuning and fragment 
fencing algorithms do not consider shared data pages. 

• DRF uses a data-oriented model of buffer organization. Previous algorithms all 
use a transaction class-oriented model. 

We conclude, based on the results of our experiments, that DRF is effective, sta- 
ble and accurate in the majority of cases. In the majority of cases DRF converged to 
actual response times that were within 10% of the goals. The experiments demon- 
strate the usefulness of goal-oriented resource management, generally, and dynamic 
buffer management, specifically, in a realistic DBMS environment. 

In the future we plan to look at a number of issues leading from the work pre- 
sented here. First, we plan to extend DRF to work with OLAP workloads, specifi- 
cally TPC-H and TPC-R [9]. Second, we are looking at techniques for discovering 
and exploiting relationships among the buffer pools that can improve performance. 
Third, we are extending DRF so that it can balance memory allocations between the 
buffer pools and the sort area. Finally, we plan to look at a more proactive approach 
to dynamic resource management which uses information from the query optimizer 
to anticipate the resource needs of upcoming transactions. 
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Introduction 



Optimal job scheduling and resource allocation have recently been topics of interest in 
management science and operations research. Some of the early research in this area 
is summarized in the Sivazlian (1975) and in Arrow and Hurwicz (1977). For more 
recent work in this area, refer to Sengupta (1985) and Salmon (1991). Even more 
recently, fuzzy logic and fuzzy set theory have been used to model the uncertainty 
involved in such allocations. The authors of this work, de Korvin et al (1999), have 
extend to the fuzzy domain the algorithms of Carlier (1982) and Adams et al (1988) 
for optimal job scheduling to avoid bottlenecks. For more background on fuzzy 
optimization, refer to Delgado et al, (1994) and Verdegay, (1995). We also refer the 
reader to the works of Slany (1996) and Raggl and Slany (1998). 

In this paper we address the problem of assigning tasks to resource pools. Each task 
has certain resource requirements, and each resource pool contains the same 
resources, but with the capacity to provide these resources varying from pool to pool. 
We represent each task as a finite fuzzy set whose support consists of the resources 
and whose memberships reflect the degree of importance of each resource in 
performing this specific task. If, for example, a task does not require a particular 
resource, the membership assigned to this resource is zero. On the other hand, a 
resource that is vital to the performance of this task will be assigned a high 
membership, perhaps even a membership of one (i.e. certainty). The resource pools 
are also represented by finite fuzzy sets whose supports again consist of the resources, 
but now the memberships reflect the capability of a specific pool to provide each of 
these resources. For example, if a specific resource pool cannot provide some 
resource, the membership associated with this resource is zero, whereas if a resource 
pool is extremely capable of providing a resource, a high membership will be 
assigned to this particular resource. 

Following the approach initially given by Zadeh (1978) and expanded upon by 
Dubois and Prade (1980), we define a measure of compatibility between each task and 
each resource pool. This compatibility is itself a fuzzy set which we defuzzify via the 
center of area (COA) method that we briefly describe later. We next develop an 
algorithm that describes how to recursively assign tasks to resource pools until some 
pre- specified compatibility criterion has been violated. After this happens, no further 
tasks can be assigned until one or more tasks have been completed and, consequently, 
the demand on the resource pools is temporarily diminished. 

Finally, we add an assessment of cost to our algorithm to enhance its potential for 
application in practical situations. 
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Motivation 

A large task is to be accomplished. To carry out this task resources are needed. We 
have a set of resource pools. Every pool has the same set of resources, however the 
capabilities of these resources varies from pool to pool. For example, every pool may 
contain a printer and/or a programmer but the capabilities of the printer and/or 
programmer may be different in distinct pools. We would like to assign pools of 
resources to our task in some optimal or near optimal way. It should be noted that 
once a pool has been assigned, the remaining needed resources and their efficiency 
requirements must be updated as the requirements of the task change after resources 
are assigned. Another factor to be taken into consideration is the cost of pool usage. In 
what follows we develop a recursive algorithm to carry out such assignments. We 
view a task as consisting of needed resources together with required efficiency. It is 
therefore natural to represent a task as a fuzzy set of resources. Similarly, we view a 
pool of resources as a set of resources with specified efficiency, so again we represent 
a pool as a fuzzy set of resources. We need to match these sets and take cost into 
consideration. In addition, we would like to have some flexibility in our initial budget 
so if the need is great enough, we may to some extent go over our initial budget. 



Defining the Problem 

Consider a process P that consists of a set of tasks {Tj, T^, , T^,}. We assume 

that each task T, (1 < i < N) requires resources r^ r^, , r^, with performances 

(Xii , OCj 2 ? ? Otin • That is, task needs resource r., and on a scale from 0 to 1, we 

would like r. to perform with efficiency OCjj , where 0 < OCjj < 1 for all indices 1 < j < 

1. We also have several resource pools labeled RPj, RPj, , RP^. Each of these 

resource pools contains the same set of resources, rj, r^, , r_^, but with a 

performance index unique to the specific pool. For example, resource pool RP^, will 

have performance indices (3^j, , corresponding to resources rj, r 2 , , r_^ 

respectively. 

Tasks may be performed sequentially or in parallel. It is advantageous to have tasks 
performed in parallel, but if task T^ is assigned to resource pool RPj,, each resource in 
RP^ losses some capacity if called upon to handle an additional task. The resources 
could be hardware, e.g., CPU, memory, etc., or human resources, e.g., 
programmers, JAVA programmers, etc. Obviously, if a CPU is assigned to task Tj, it 
will not perform as well if also assigned to task T 2 so that it must perform both tasks 
in parallel. When this happens, a deterioration of capacity takes place. Let d^^ (0 < dj.^ 
< 1) denote the deterioration that takes place when resource r in resource pool RP^ is 
assigned to task T;. Suppose that initially the efficiency of r. in pool RPj, was 
Then, after the assignment of this resource in RP^ to task Tj, its efficiency deteriorates 
to If T; is a difficult task or if r is already in use, d^^.^ < 1, perhaps considerably 

less than one. 
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Typically we will assume that m < N, i.e., there are at least as many tasks as resource 
pools, although this assumption is not absolutely necessary. We also decide not to 
assign a task to a resource pool if the matching between needed and available 
resources is "too low", i.e., below a certain threshold. This matching, which is called 
compatibility, is defined below. 



Compatibility 

Mathematically, we represent both a task and a resource pool as fuzzy sets of 
resources. That is, 

T. RP, =XP,k/rt, 

k=l k=l 



where rj, r^, , r_^ denote the support of both fuzzy sets, and OC^, OCj 2 ? ? Otin 

and ’ Pkn (both defined above) constitute the respective memberships. 

We define the compatibility of task Tj with resource pool RP^ as follows: 

Comp[Tj, RPJ(u) = Sup Tj (r), 

where the supremum over all resources is r such that RP^r) = u. This definition is 
due to Zadeh, (1978). To see how this definition works, let us consider the following 
example. 

LetT= .2/rj + .6 ! + . 8 /r 3 RP = . 8 /rj + .S/r^ + .2 ! Xy 

Then Comp[T, RP](.2) = . 8 , Comp[T, RP](.5) = . 6 , Comp[T, RP](. 8 ) = .2. 



Thus, we see that Comp[Tj, RPJ are fuzzy subsets of the unit interval [0, 1]. In the 
above example, using standard notation, 

Comp[T, RP] = .8 /.2 + .6 /.5 + .2 /.8 . 

In this example, the compatibility is mainly thought to be .2 (belief . 8 ), but there is 
belief .6 that the compatibility might be. 5, and a small belief (. 2 ) that the 
compatibility is as high as . 8 . For a further development of the concept of 
compatibility, refer to Zadeh (1978), and Dubois and Prade (1980). Compatibility 
relations are discussed in Klir and Yuan (1995). 

We now need to assign some tasks, i.e., certain subsets of Tj, Tj, , T^, to the set 

of resource pools, RPj, RP 2 , , RP^, and to compute the degree of fitness of such 

an assignment. Suppose, for example, that m = 2 and N = 3. If we assign Tj and T 2 to 
RPj and RP 2 respectively, we have compatibilities Comp[Tj, RPJ and Comp[T 2 , RP 2 ] 
as previously defined. There are several ways in which we could define the 
compatibility of the assignment. We could, for example, average the two 
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compatibilities or simply take the intersection of the two fuzzy sets. We chose the 
intersection approach so that the compatibility of the above assignment becomes 

Comp[Tj, RPJ A Comp[T2, RP2]. 



Thus, if 



Comp[Tj, RPJ ](uj = Comp[T2, RPJ ](uj = 0,22, 

then 

(Comp[Tj, RPJ A Comp[T2, RPJ)(uJ = oc,;; a oc,22, 

where cx^jj a aj,22 denotes the smallest of the two elements c\jj and aj.22- Similarly, if 
we denote the assignment 

Comp[R, RPJ ](uj = 

and if we denote the assignment of 



^ii ’ ’ ’ ^ip m2 ’ ’ 

Comp[ij, 4 , ip, mj, m2, , mp,], then 



Comp[i„ i2, , ip, m,, m 2 , , mp,](uj = A A A 



Thus we have extended the concept of the compatibility of a task with a resource pool 
to the concept of compatibility of the assignment of tasks Tj , Tj , ,Tjp to 

resource pools RP^ ,RP^ , ,RP^ . 

nil ^^*2 ^**p 



Comparing Assignments 



Each assignment generates a compatibility expressed as an intersection of the 
capabilities of an individual task to a research pool. These intersections are fuzzy 
subsets of the unit interval [0, 1]. An obvious way to compare such sets is to defuzzify 
them by the center of area (CO A) method, and then compare the defuzzifications. In 
general, if C is a fuzzy subset of [0, 1], the defuzzification of C is given by 



2^uC(u) 

U 

“ SC(u) 



if the support of C is countable, and 



gc 



1 

I uC(u)du 

_0 

1 

J C(u)du 
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if the support of C is a continuum. 



Again suppose that m = 2 and N = 3, and suppose p = 2. We now consider all possible 
assignments of tasks to resource pools. That is, we must consider 



Cj = Comp[l,2; 1,2] 
C4 = Comp[2,3; 1,2] 
C7 = Comp[l,2; 1,1] 
C;o = Comp[l,2; 2,2] 



C2 = Comp[l,3; 1,2] 
C2 = Comp[3,l; 1,2] 
Cg = Comp[l,3; 1,1] 
Cji = Comp[l,3; 2,2] 



C3 = Comp[2,l; 1,2] 
C3 = Comp[3,2; 1,2] 
C3 = Comp[2,3; 1,1] 
Cj2 = Comp[2,3; 2,2] 



We then compute the defuzzifications g,^ corresponding to C,^ for 1 < k < 12. If, for 
example, g2 > gj, for all k ^ 1 , then since measures the compatibility of the 
assignment 

Tj ^ RPj and T3^ RP2, we start by assigning Tjto and T3to RP2. 

There could be situations in which we may not opt to select the assignment of tasks to 
resource pools by defuzzifying by the COA method described above. The maximizing 
set approach proposed by Jain (1976) may also be used if we strike a balance between 
the compatibilities themselves and their degrees of belief (i.e., memberships). We 
illustrate the use of this approach in an example. 



The Maximizing Set Approach 

Suppose that 

C,= .8/.9 + .8/.3 C2=.7/.6 + .5/.5. 

In this example, the total support of the two fuzzy sets is {.3, .5, .6. .9). 

We then create the fuzzy maximizing set M in which the support is the set given 
above and the memberships are obtained by dividing each value in the support by the 
maximum value, which in this case is .9. Thus 

M = (|)/.3 +(f)/.5 + (f)/.6 + (f)/.9 = .33/3 + ,56/.5 + ,67/.6 + 1/.9 



We next compute 

M A C, = .33 / .3 + .8 / .9 M A C2 = .5 / .5 + .67 / .6 . 

Finally, we look for the highest membership in both M a Cj and M a C2. In this case 
it is .8 which is a membership in set M a Cj. Thus, fuzzy set Cj is considered to be 
"larger" than fuzzy set C2. 
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Note: In this example, = 0.60 and = 0.61. Thus, has the COA method 
been used, would have been considered to be "larger" than Cj. 

In summary, the assignment of tasks to resource pools may be considered to 
determine which assignment should be favored. Depending on the situation, we may 
use defuzzification via the COA method or the Jain’s maximizing set method (if we 
want to favor assignments, which generate an especially high belief in a large 
compatibility.) 



Updating the Resource Pools 

Using the notation of the previous section, assume that the assignment [1,3; 1,2] has 
been made. That is, task Tj has been assigned to resource pool RPj, and task T 3 has 
been assigned to resource pool RP 2 . Prior to the selection, assume that RPj and RP 2 
are defined by 

RP, =ZPik/rk RP2 = IP2k/i-k 

k k 

After the assignment, 

“ 21^11kPlk ! ^k “ 2L^32kp2k ! ^k • 

k k 

The d factors define the deterioration of the resources in pools RPj and RP 2 . 

We must now make the following decision: 

Should task T 2 be run concurrently, or should we wait for one or more resource pool 
to be free? One way to approach this situation is to decide if the new, reduced 
capabilities of RPj and RP 2 are still high enough to run T 2 concurrently. In general, 

we have resource pools RPj,RP 2 , , RP„, and we must decide if we can run some 

task Tj given the current load on these resource pools. 

Let 5 > 0 be a threshold level, and consider the assignment [ip i 2 , .... ip, mp m 2 , ...., 
mp,]. Let Tp be an as yet unassigned task. We decide that T^ may potentially be 
assigned to RP^, if the center of mass g^ of Comp [ip i 2 , .... ip, mp m 2 , ...., mp] is at 
least 5. Of course there may be more than one resource pool for which the above 
assignment compatibility condition holds. This leads to the following assignment 
algorithm. 
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Assignment Algorithm 

1 . The assignment of tasks , , has been made to resource pools 

RPm 2 ’ ’ ^^mp- tip h’ •••• ipi nij, m^, m^,] has 

therefore been determined and fuzzy resource pools RPjnj ? P-Pm 2 ’ ’ 

RPjj^p have been updated by the appropriate deterioration factors as illustrated 
above. 

2. Consider the set I = {P : i ^ {ip i^, , ip}} of idle tasks. For each i e I, 

compute Cj^ = Comp [ij, i^, .... ip, i; mj, m^, ...., mp, mj, 1 < m^ < m. 

3. Consider the set of C^^, i g I, and pick the “largest” of these, call it C;,^,, using 
either the COA method or Jain’s maximizing set to make this determination. 
Then replace the current assignment by [ij, .... ip, i*; mj, m 2 , ...., mp, m^J. 

4. If C[ij, i 2 , .... ip, i*; mj, m 2 , ...., mp, m^J has COA g^. < 6, stop and consider the 
assignment [ip i 2 , .... y mp m 2 , ...., mp] to be final. Tasks in idle set I must wait 
for some resources to become free. If > 5, go to 5. 

5. Replace the set {ip y , ip} with { ip y .... y i*}, and go to 1. 

Thus, the task that maximizes the capability of the assignment is chosen until the 

resources are overloaded enough so that the compatibility of the new assignment 

under consideration falls below some specified threshold 5. 



Cost Considerations 

Compatibility alone may not necessarily always determine the assignment of tasks to 
resource pools. Some cost is usually associated with tying up a resource pool. In what 
follows we assume that this cost can be translated into dollars. Moreover, this 
translation into dollars is not necessarily precise. Thus, the dollar amount that we are 
willing to spend is represented by fuzzy sets whose membership functions are 
trapezoids as illustrated in Figure 1 and Figure 2. 




no 
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Figure 1 illustrates our initial amount, We are certain (belief 1) that we can spend 
up to bo dollars, we believe with strength .3 that we can spent up to x dollars, and we 
know that we cannot spend more than b^ + p^ under any circumstances. Figure 2 
represents Bj, the amount remaining to be spent after the first assignment has been 
selected. For example, we believe with strength .7 that we still have y dollars to 
spend, we are certain that we have at least bj and at most bj + Pj dollars to spend. Of 
course bj < b^, and bj + Pj < b^ + p^. Thus, Bj(x) < Bo(x) for all x values. 

Now in order to make an assignment of tasks to resource pools, we want to take into 
consideration both (1) compatibility and (2) cost. We now define the degree to which 
fuzzy sets B^ and Bj are equal. This measure is the fuzzy set whose membership 
function is 



d[B„ = BJ(x) = l-B„(x) + BXx). 

Note that since Bj(x) < Bq(x), 0 < d[Bp = B J(x) <1 for all x. This definition is in the 
same spirit, but is somewhat simpler than, the one given by de Korvin et al (1994 ). 
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Motivation for this definition of degree of equality is given in Pedrycz and Gomide 
(1998). 

In this particular application, Bj(x) < Bg(x) for all x. If this had not been the case, the 
membership function for fuzzy set d[B^ = B J becomes 

d[B„ = BJ(x) = 1 - max{Bo(x), B^x)} + min{Bo(x), Bj(x)}. 



Now from figures 1 and 2 we see that 



and 



Bo(x) 



1 




^bo 


+ Po-x 




Po 


0 





x<bo 

bo <x<bo+Po, 
x>bo+Po 



Bi(x) 



1 

t>i + Pi - X 

Pi 

0 



X < bj 
bj < X < bj + pj 
X > bj +pj 



Using the above algebraic representations of the trapezoidal membership functions, 
and assuming that bj < bo< bj + Pj < b„ + Pg, it can be shown that 



d[Bo=BJ(x) = 



bi +pi -X 



1 - 

1 - 

1 



Po(x-bi)-pi(x-bo) 

PoPi 

bp+Pp-x ^ 

Po 



X < bj 
bj < X < bo 

bo < X < bj +pi 

+ Pi ^x<bo+Po 
x>bo+Po 



Now if 



g(x) = l- 



Pp(x-bi)-pi(x-bp) 

PpPi 



for bg< X < bj + Pj, 
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then 



g'(x) = 



Po-Pi 

PoPl 



Pi-Po 

PoPl 



for bg< X < bj + Pj. 



Therefore, if < Pj, g'(x) >0 for bo< x < bj + Pj, and 



min g(x) = g(bo) = 

bo^x<bj+pj 



Pi -(bp-bi) 
Pi 



whereas if p^ > Pj, g'(x) < 0 for bo< x < bj + Pj, and 



min g(x) = g(bi + pi) = 

bo^x<bj+pj 



Pi -(bp-bi) 
Po 



Consequently, 

[Pi -(bp-bi) 



infd[Bo = B,](x) = 



Pi 



Pi-(bo-b,) 



Po 



Po ^Pi 



Po ^Pi 



Now let 

=infd[Bo=BJ(x), 

X 



where A denotes the assignment that reduced our initial capital to Bj. of 
course, is some number on unit interval [0, 1]. Let a, 0 < a < 1, denote the weight that 
we assign to cost. We agree to select that assignment A which maximizes 



(1 - a)g^ + aP^, 

where g^ is the defuzzified compatibility of assignment A. The previous algorithm 
remains in effect except that our selection criterion is now to maximize the above 
quantity instead of simply the compatibility. If a = 0, cost is ignored, and we revert to 
the assignment algorithm as previously written. However, as a increases toward 1, 
cost becomes an increasingly important factor. 
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Conclusion 

The algorithm developed in the present work allows for a systematic assignment of 
pools of resources to a given task. The pools consist of the same resources but the 
efficiency of the resources varies from pool to pool. The task at hand has certain 
priorities assigned to the needed resources. The algorithm performs a compatibility 
match between the resources and the priorities of the task. After each assignment, the 
priorities are updated. The cost of using a pool is factored into the decision. The 
available budget has some build in flexibility and, if the need is large enough, allows 
to go over the initial budget, to some degree. Compatibility and cost may be weighted, 
reflecting their importance in the decision making process. 
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Abstract. Object-based checkpoints are consistent in the object-based 
system but may be inconsistent according to the traditional message- 
based definition. We present a protocol for taking object-based check- 
points among objects. An object to take a checkpoint in the traditional 
message-based protocol does not take a checkpoint if the current check- 
point is object-based consistent with the other objects. The number of 
checkpoints can be reduced by the object-based protocol. 



1 Introduction 

Distributed applications are composed of multiple objects. An object is an en- 
capsulation of data and methods for manipulating the data. A method is invoked 
by a message passing mechanism. A conflicting relation among the methods is 
defined based on the semantics of the object [4]. If a pair of methods opi and 
op 2 conflict, a state of the object obtained by performing opi and op 2 depends 
on the computation order of op\ and op 2 - 

A state of an object is saved in the log at a checkpoint. A faulty object o 
is rolled hack to the checkpoint and then is restarted. Here, objects which have 
received messages sent by objects rolled back also have to be rolled back. Pa- 
pers [1,2,7,9-11,14] discuss how to take a globally consistent checkpoint of 
multiple objects. In the object-based systems, types of messages, i.e. request and 
response messages are exchanged among objects. Since the traditional check- 
points are defined in terms of messages exchanged among objects, the definition 
is referred to as message-based. We newly define object-based consistent {O- 
consistent) checkpoints which can be taken based on conflicting relations among 
methods in various types of invocations like synchronous and asynchronous ones. 
The 0-consistent checkpoint may be inconsistent with the traditional message- 
based definition. In this paper, we present a protocol where 0-consistent check- 
points are taken for objects without suspending the computation of methods. 
By taking only the 0-consistent checkpoints, the number of checkpoints can be 
reduced. 

In section 2, we discuss the object-based checkpoints. In sections 3 and 4, we 
show a checkpointing protocol and restarting protocol, respectively. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 115-124, 2000. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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2 Object-Based Checkpoints 

2.1 Objects 

A distributed system is composed of multiple objects oi, . . On- Each object Oi 
is an encapsulation of data and a set of methods. In this paper, we assume meth- 
ods are synchronously or asynchronously invoked by using the remote procedure 
call. On receipt of a request op, op is performed on the object Oi. Here, let 
denote an instance of op. Then, a response message is sent back, op may further- 
more invoke another method opi, i.e. nested invocation. If opi is synchronously 
invoked, op blocks until receiving the response of opi. In the asynchronously 
invocation, op is being performed without blocking. A message m participates in 
a method op if m is a request or response of op. Let Op{m) denote a method in 
which a message m participates. 

Let op{s) denote a state obtained by performing a method op on a state s of 
an object 0{. op\oop2 shows that a method op2 is performed after opi completes. 
opi and op2 of an object o are compatible iff opioop2{s) = op2oopi{s) for every 
state s of o [ 4 ]. Otherwise, opi and op2 conflict. An object supports two kinds 
of methods, i.e. update method which changes the state of the object and non- 
update one. The types of methods are assumed to be specihed with the conflicting 
relation in the dehnition of the object. 

2.2 Object-based checkpoints 

A local checkpoint for an object Oi is taken where a state of Oi is stored in the 
log li. If Oi is faulty, Oi is rolled back to by restoring the state stored in the 
log li. Then, other objects have to be rolled back to the checkpoints if they had 
received messages sent by Oi. A global checkpoint c is a tuple (c^, . . ., c^) of the 
local checkpoints. From here, a term checkpoint means a global one. 

Suppose an instance op\ invokes a method op2 in Oj. Figure 1 shows possible 
checkpoints for Oi and Oj. Here, c\ is not taken if op2 synchronously invoked. 
Let TTj{opfl c^) be a set of instances performed on Oj, which precede opd and 
succeed or are being performed at in Oj. For example, 7 Tj{op 2 ^ cj) = {0P21’ 

. . ., OP21} Figure 1 . 

We discuss whether or not each checkpoint {c\, cjfl can be taken in the object- 
based system. For example, {c\, C3) is message-based inconsistent in Figure 1 
because a message mi is an orphan. If 0P2 non-update, the state denoted by C2 
is the same as Cg and C4. That is, {c\, Cg) and {c\, C4) show the same state as {c\, 
C2). {c\, C2) message-based consistent. Hence, Oj can be restarted from any of 
Cg and C4 if Oj can be restarted from c^. Here, {c\, Cg) is consistent in the object- 
based system ( 0 -consistent). {c\, C4) is also 0 -consistent. A local checkpoint 
c* is complete if there is no method being performed at cL For example, Cg is 
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incomplete in Fignre 1. Table 1 snmmarizes the message-based inconsistent bnt 
0-consistent checkpoints, where checkpoints marked * are incomplete if op 2 
being performed. 

Oi Oj 

cj 
C2 

4 

J 

(-4 

Table 1. 0-consistent checkpoints for Figure 2. 
time 

Fig. 1. Possible checkpoints. 

[Definition] A message m is influential iff a method instance op 2 of object 
Oj sends a message m to Oi and one of the following conditions is satished: 

1. opi is an npdate type if m is a reqnest message, i.e. op 2 invokes op\ in Oi. 

2. If m is a response of op 2 ? i® update type or conflicts with some instance 
in 7Tj {op 2 5 o) where c is a local checkpoint most recently taken in Oj . □ 

If op* is aborted, only instances receiving influential messages from op* are 
required to be aborted. In Figure 1, suppose op\ sends an asynchronous update 
request mi. Here, mi is influential from the definition. If Oi is rolled back to c^, 
Oj is also rolled back. 

[Definition] A global checkpoint c = (c^, . . ., c**) is object-based consistent {O- 
consistent) iff there is no influential orphan message at c. □ 

3 Checkpointing Protocol 

3.1 Communication-induced protocol 

We briefly present a basic communication-induced checkpointing protocol where 
objects are not suspended while checkpoints are being taken. First, each object Oi 
initially takes a local checkpoint Cq. An initial checkpoint (cq, . . ., Cg) is assumed 
to be consistent. After sending and receiving messages, a first local checkpoint 
c\ is taken for 0 {. Thus, the tth local checkpoint c\ is taken after cl_i {t > 0). 
Here, t denotes a checkpoint identifier of c^. 



Oi Oj Conditions 

c\ Cg*, cj 0P2 ^ non-update type. 

C2 Cg*, 0P2 ^ non- update type. 

C4 cj 0P2 ^ non-update type and no 

C5 method in 7 Tj{op 2 i 4 ) 

conflicts with opf 
4 * ^Pi ^ non-update type. 
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Suppose a local checkpoint cj is taken for an object Oi after cj_i. Then, only 
if Oi sends a message m to another object oj, m is marked checkpointed. By 
sending m, Oi notihes the destination objects that Oi has taken c\. Thus, Oi does 
not send any additional control message to take local checkpoints. Here, suppose 
c\j^_i is taken for Oj and a checkpoint (cj_i, c^_i) is consistent. On receipt of the 
checkpointed message m from Oi, a local checkpoint c:^ is taken for oj at which 
Oj saves a state which is most recent before Oj receives m. The state saved here is 
referred to as checkpoint state. In fact, a current state and the operation rec{m) 
for receiving m are stored in the log Ij. A compensating operation ^rec{m) to 
remove every effect done by rec{m) is assumed to be supported for every object. 
If Oj is rolled back to C:^, the state saved in the log is first restored, and then 
~rec(m) is performed. 

In the object-based system, Oj does not take C:^ if {c\, c^_i) is 0-consistent. 
We discuss how Oj decides if (cj, is 0-consistent. 

3.2 O-consistent checkpoints 

A vector of checkpoint identifiers {cpi, . . ., cpn) is manipulated for an object Oi 
to identify the tth local checkpoint cl of Oi. Each cpk is initially 0. Each time a 
local checkpoint is taken for Oi, cpi := cpi + 1. A message m which Oi sends to 
Oj after taking c*p. carries a vector m.cp = {m.cpi, . . ., m.cpn), where m.cpk is 
cpk of Oi {k = 1, .. ., n). 

On receipt of a message m from Oj, cpj := m.cpj in Oi. cpi shows a checkpoint 
identifier which Oi has most recently taken. Another variable cph shows a newest 
checkpoint identifier of an object Oh which Oi knows (fi = 1, . . ., n, j ^ i). That is, 
. . ., shows a current checkpoint which Oi knows. If m.cpj > cpj in Oi, 
Oi finds that Oj has taken c:^ following c^p^ where u = m.cpj. A local checkpoint 
cl is identified by a vector (cj.cpi, • • •, cl-cpn) where each cl-cpj shows a value of 
cpj when cl is taken for Oj. 

A local checkpoint cl has a bitmap cl-BM = bi- ■ -bn where each fith bit bh 
is used for an object Oh {h = 1, . . ., n). Suppose cl is taken for Oi. Here, cl-bi = 
1 and cl-bj = 0 for j = 1, . . ., n, j ^ i. If cl-bj = 0 and there is data to be sent 
to Oj, Oi sends a checkpointed message m with the data to Oj. Here, m.BM := 
ci.BM. 

On receipt of m from Oi, Oj takes a local checkpoint C:^. Here, c{^.bk '■= m.bk 
{k = 1, . . n, k jtz j) and cl^.bj := 1 while the checkpoint identifier vector is 
updated as presented here. Thus, ^^cl-bk = 1” shows that Oi knows Ok takes a 
local checkpoint by the checkpointing protocol initiated by a same object. 
[Definition] cl and c(^ are in the same generation if cl-BM Pi c(^.BM ^ cj) and 
cl-cpk = c{^-cpk for every object Ok such that cl-bk = c^^-bk = 1- ^ 

Each time an object Oi sends a message m to Oj, a message sequence num- 
ber sq and a subsequence number ssqj are incremented by one {j = 1, . . ., n). 
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The sequence number m.sq and a vector of the subsequence numbers m.ssq = 
{m.ssqi, . . m.ssqn) are carried by m. Variables rsq\, . . rsqn and rssgi, . . 
rssqn are manipulated in Oj. On receipt of m from Oi, oj accepts m if m.ssqj = 
rssqi + 1. That is, oj delivers messages from each object in the sending order. 
Then, rssqi •= rssqi + 1 and rsqi := m.sq. rssqi and rsqi show subsequence 
and sequence numbers of message which oj has most recently received from Oi. 
m also carries a vector m.rq = {m.rqi, . . ., m.rqn) where m.rqk = rsqk (/c = 1 , 
. . ., n). Here, m.rqk shows a sequence number of message which Oi has received 
from Oj just before cl and t = m.cpi {k = 1, . . ., n). 

On receipt of a message m from Oi, oj collects a set Mj of messages mji, 
. . ., mjij which oj has sent to Oi after c;^_i and Oi has received before c\. Here, 
fTijh-sq < m.rqj [Figure 2]. Messages which oj sends after c;^_i are stored in 
the sending log of oj. Suppose oj receives a checkpointed message m from Oi. If 
m.cpi > cpi, Oj knows Oi takes cj. Oj collects every message m' which Oj has sent 
after and m'.sq < m.rqj in the set Mj. 

[Theorem] A message mjh which Oj sends to Oh after taking a local checkpoint 
c^u-i before c:^ is influential if mjh is a request and Op{mjh) is an update type, 
or mjh is a response and Op{mjh) is an update type or conflicts with some 
update method in 7Tj{Op{mjh), cf-i)- 

The condition of the theorem is referred to as influential message (IM) condi- 
tion. Only if some message in Mj is decided to be influential by the IM condition, 
Oj takes a local checkpoint c:^. 




Fig. 2. Influential messages. 



Fig. 3. Cyclic checkpointing. 



3.3 Cyclic checkpointing 

[Example 1] Suppose each of three objects oi, 02 , and 03 has initially checkpoint 
identiher vector cp = (cpi, cp 2 , cpf) = (4, 2, 7) [Figure 3]. First, a local checkpoint 
c\ is taken for o\. Here, cp = (5, 2, 7). oi sends m± with (5, 2, 7) to 02 after 
taking C 5 . 02 takes C 3 on receipt of mi where C 3 .CP = (5, 3, 7). Then, 02 sends 
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m2 with ( 5 , 3 , 7 ) to 03. On receipt of m2, 03 takes c| and sends m3 with ( 5 , 3 , 
8) to o\. oi takes Cq. Then, 02 and 03 take new local checkpoints as presented 
here. Thns, the checkpointing procednre cannot be terminated in oi, 02, and 03. 
This is cyclic checkpointing. □ 

Here, when oi receives m3, oi is not reqnired to take a local checkpoint 
becanse a checkpoint (05, C3, c|) taken already is consistent. A pair of checkpoints 
identihed by ( 5 , 2 , 7 ) and ( 5 , 3 , 8) are in the same generation. 

[Example 2 ] Here, let a notation “(cpi, . . ., cpn)bi...bj^ show cp = (cpi, . . ., 
cpn) and BM = bi- ■ -bn- In Fignre 3 , o\ sends 02 a message mi with ( 5 , 2 , 7 )ioo, 
i.e. cp = ( 5 , 2 , 7 ) and BM = 100 after C5. On receipt of mi, cp is changed to 
( 5 , 2 , 7 ) in 02. Then, 02 sends m2 with ( 5 , 3 , 7 ) no to 03 after Cg. Cg is taken for 
03 and then sends m3 with ( 5 , 3 , 8)in to oi. On receipt of m3, oi knows the 
checkpointing procednre has been initiated by oi becanse ( 5 , 2 , 7 ) and ( 5 , 3 , 8) 
are in the same generation. □ 

The checkpoint identiher vector cp = {cpi, . . ., cpn) and the bitmap BM = 
61 • • -bn are manipnlated in Oi on receipt of m as follows: 

• cpk := max(cpfc, m.cpk) if m.bk = 1 for every k (7^ i). 

• BM := BM U m.BM . 

The checkpoint identiher vector cp and the bitmap BM are saved in the check- 
point log c^p. of Oi only if they are changed. In Fignre 3 , on receipt of m3, cl-cp 
= ( 5 , 3 , 8). If cpi > m.cpi, another object initiates the checkpointing procednre 
independently of oi. A local checkpoint is taken for oi if there is some inhnential 
message in Mi. 

3.4 Merge of checkpoints 

[Example 3 ] In Fignre 4 , every object has a checkpoint identiher vector cp = 
( 4 , 3 , 7 , 2). Snppose oi and 04 independently take checkpoints. oi sends mi after 
C5 with ( 5 , 3 , 7 , l)iooo, he. cp = ( 5 , 3 , 7 , 1 ) and BM = 1000 . On receipt of mi, 
02 takes C4 and then sends m2 with ( 5 , 4 , 7 , l)noo- On the other hand, 04 takes 
C2 with ( 4 , 3 , 7 , 2)0001 and then sends m4 to 03. 03 takes c| with ( 4 , 3 , 8, 2 )ooii 
and then sends m3 to 02. 02 receives m3 with ( 4 , 3 , 8, 2 )ooii from 03 after c| 
with cp = ( 5 , 4 , 7 , 1 ). 03 receives m2 with ( 5 , 4 , 7 , l)noo after c| with cp = ( 4 , 

3 , 8, 2). One way is that 02 and 03 take c| with ( 4 , 5 , 8, 2 )oin and Cg with ( 5 , 

4 , 9 , 3)1110, respectively. Here, (cg, C4, Cg, Cg) and (cg, c|, c|, c^) are taken for 
oi, 02, Os, and 04. 

Snppose 04 is fanlty and is rolled back to c|. Then, 03 is rolled back to Cg and 
then 02 is rolled back to C4. Here, 03 is reqnired to be fnrthermore rolled back to 
Cg and og is also rolled back to cf. In the worst case, each object is rolled back 
to the local checkpoints n times for the nnmber n of objects [6]. □ 

In order to prevent snch a cascading rollback, we take an approach to merging 
mnltiple checkpoints to one. In Fignre 4 , 02 receives m3 after c|. Here, (cg, C4) 
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with BM = 1100 and (c|, c^) with BM = 0011 are merged into (cg, c|, c|, c|) 
with BM = 1111. 

[Merge of checkpoints] After cl, Oi receives a message m. 

1. If a checkpoint denoted by m.cp is not in the same generation as cl, i.e. 
c\^.BM n m.BM ^ cj), cl-cpk '■= m.cpk if cl-bk = 0 and m.bk = 1 for every 
k {pf i), and cl-BM := cl-BM U m.BM. 

2. Otherwise, cl.BM\= cl.BM U m.BM and cl.cpk := max(cj.cpfc, m.cpk) for 
every k { ^ i). O 



Oi 02 O3 O4 




[Theorem] A set of local checkpoints which belong to the same generation with 
the merge procedure is 0 -consistent. □ 

By the merging procedure, a new local checkpoint is not taken for 02 even if 
02 receives messages after m 3 in Figure 4. 

4 Rollback Recovery 

4.1 Restarting protocol 

If an object Oi is faulty, Oi is rolled back to the local checkpoint c^. Other objects 
which have received influential messages sent by Oi after cl are also required to 
be rolled back. Messages which Oi sends are recorded in the sending log. Oi has 
to send a rollback request message R-Req to every object Oj which Oi has sent 
influential messages after c^. In order to decide to which objects R-Req is sent, 
Oi manipulates a log SL\ as follows: 

• When a local checkpoint cl is taken for Oi, SLl is initiated to be empty. 

• If Oi sends an influential message m to Oj, SLl = SLl U {oj}. 

If Oi is rolled back to cl, Oi sends R-Req to every object Oj in SLl. Here, 
R-Req contains the following information: 

• A vector cp = {cp\, . . ., cpn) of cl to which Oi is rolled back. 
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• A bitmap RB = rh\ . . . rbn where each rbk is 1 if Oi knows Ok is rolled back 
to a same generation checkpoint as cl, otherwise, rvb = 0. 

Suppose an object Oi is faulty and is rolled back to cj. Oi sends R-Req to 
every Ok in with c:^.cp and RB where rb{ := 1. Then, Oi is suspended. On 
receipt of R-Req from Oi, oj is also suspended, oj discards R-Req if R-Req. rvj 
= 1 since Oj has been already rolled back in this generation. Otherwise, rbj := 
1 and RB := RB V R-Req.RB . oj looks for an oldest local checkpoint c:^ where 
cpi = R-Req. cpi- If Oj hnds c{^ is a rollbaek point of Oj. Otherwise, the most 
recent checkpoint where cpi < R-Req.cpi is a rollbaek point. Then, Oj collects 
a set RU of messages which Oj has received from Oi after c:^. If there is some 
influential message in RU , oj is rolled back to the rollbaek point cl^. Then, oj 
sends R-Req to every Ok in with RB and c{^.cp. If Oj received no influential 
message from Oi, oj discards R-Req since Oj is not required to be rolled back. 
If Oj does not send R-Req to any objects, Oj sends the restart request message 
Res-Req to oi. Otherwise, Oj waits for Res-Req from every object in SU^. Then, 
Oj sends Res-Req to Oi. 




ci 



time 



Fig. 5. Restarting procedure. 

[Example 4] In Figure 5, if oi is faulty, oi is rolled back to c}. oi is suspended 
and finds that oi has sent an influential message to 02 by searching SL\. Then, 

01 sends R-Req to 02 with cp = (1, 0, 0) and RB = 100. On receipt of R-Req 
from oi, 02 finds an oldest local checkpoint c\ where cpi = 1 because R-Req.cpi 
= 1. Since uii in RL^ is influential, 02 is rolled back to c^. R-Req. rb2 = 1. Then, 

02 sends R-Req to 03 if m2 is influential. On receipt of R-Req from 02 , 03 is rolled 
back to C 2 if m2 is influential. Otherwise, 03 just discards R-Req, sends back the 
Res-Req to 02 , and then continues the computation. On receipt of Res-Req from 
03 , 02 sends Res-Req to oi and is restarted. □ 

4.2 Synchronous restarting protocol 

In the protocol, each object is not required to be restarted simultaneously with 
other objects. This protocol is effective if only a few number of objects are rolled 
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back after some faulty object is rolled back. However, the more number of objects 
to be rolled back, the longer it takes to recover from the fault. In order to resolve 
the difficulty, we show a synchronous restarting protocol. 

Suppose an object Oi is faulty and is rolled back to the local checkpoint c^. 
Oi is suspended and broadcasts R-Req to all objects with cl-cp. On receipt of R- 
Req from Oi, Oj is suspended. Then, the value c(^.cpi is compared with R-Req. cpi 
where c:^ is a most recent local checkpoint. Suppose R-Req. cpi > c^^.cpi. Since 
Oj has not taken a same generation checkpoint with cl, oj is not rolled back, oj 
sends back a message no to Oi and then is restarted. Otherwise, Oj sends yes 
to 0 {. Oi hnds a group of objects to be rolled back by using a bitmap RB = 
rbi. . .rhn- Each variable rbk is initially 0 {1 > k > n). On receipt of yes from Ok, 
rbk '.= 1. After receiving messages from all the objects, Oi sends Rollback with 
RB to Ok where rbk = 1- On receipt of Rollback from op oj is rolled back to the 
rollback point if Oj had received any influential message from Ok where rbk = 1- 
Then, oj sends back Done to Oi. On receipt of Done from all the objects which 
Oi has sent Rollback, Oi sends Res-Req to the objects and then is restarted. On 
receipt of Res-Req, oj is restarted. 

[Example 5 ] Suppose there are four objects o\, 02, 03, and 04 as shown in 
Figure 6. Here, suppose o\ is faulty and is rolled back to the checkpoint c\. oi 
broadcasts R-Req. On receipt of R-Req from oi, 02 and 03 send yes and 04 sends 
no to o\ since c\.cp\ = c^.c^i = c^.c^i. On receipt of the messages, rb = 1110 
in oi. oi sends Rollback to 02 and 03. On receipt of Rollback, 02 is rolled back 
to Cl if mi is influential. Similarly, 03 is rolled back to cf if m 2 is influential. □ 



Oi O2 O3 O4 




Fig. 6. Synchronous restarting procedure. 



5 Concluding Remarks 

We discussed how to take object-based consistent {O- consistent) checkpoints 
which may be inconsistent with the traditional message-based dehnition. We 
dehned influential messages on the basis of the conflicting relation of requests 
where the methods are synchronously or asynchronously invoked in the nested 
manner. Only objects receiving influential messages are rolled back if the senders 
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of the influential messages are rolled back. At the O- consistent checkpoint, 

there is no orphan influential message. We presented the protocol for taking 

0-consistent checkpoints where no object is suspended in taking checkpoints. 

The number of local checkpoints can be reduced by the 0-checkpoints. We pre- 
sented the restarting protocol after some faulty object is rolled back. 
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Abstract. Over the recent years aspect-oriented programming (AOP) has found 
increasing interest among researchers in software engineering. Aspects are 
abstractions which capture and localise cross-cutting concerns. Although 
persistence has been considered as an aspect of a system aspects in the 
persistence domain in general and in databases in particular have been largely 
ignored. This paper brings the notion of aspects to object-oriented databases. 
Some cross-cutting concerns are identified and addressed using aspects. An 
aspect-oriented extension of an OODB is discussed and various open issues 
pointed out. 



1 Introduction 

Over the recent years aspect-oriented programming (AOP) [18, 19] has found 
increasing interest among researchers in software engineering. It aims at easing 
software development by providing further support for modularisation. Aspects are 
abstractions which serve to localise any cross-cutting concerns e.g. code which cannot 
be encapsulated within one class but is tangled over many classes. A few examples of 
aspects are memory management, failure handling, communication, real-time 
constraints, resource sharing, performance optimisation, debugging and 
synchronisation. In AOP classes are designed and coded separately from aspects 
encapsulating the cross-cutting code. An aspect weaver is used to merge the classes 
and the aspects. 

Aspect-orientation appears to be following the same development phases as object- 
orientation. Introduced through object-oriented programming in the late 1960s 
(SIMULA-67) object-orientation is now employed in a wide range of software 
development activities such as analysis, design, modelling, etc. It has also been 
successfully applied in the areas of databases and knowledge-bases. Likewise, 
research in aspect- orientation is now progressing from programming into other areas 
such as specification [6, 7, 9, 30] and design [15, 17, 41]. Its applicability in the area 
of databases has, however, not yet been explored. Although persistence has been 
considered as an aspect of a system [27, 41] aspects in the persistence domain in 
general and in databases in particular have been largely ignored. This paper brings the 
notion of aspects to object-oriented databases in order to achieve a better separation of 
concerns. Reflecting on the fact that AOP is not limited to object-oriented 
programming languages [19], we are of the view that aspects can be employed in 
database technology other than OODBs e.g. relational, object-relational, active 
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databases, etc. This will, however, form the subject of a future paper. The discussion 
in this paper focuses on extending object-oriented databases with aspects. 

The next section provides an overview of aspect-oriented programming. Section 3 
identifies some of the cross-cutting concerns in OODBs and discusses how aspects 
can be employed to address these effectively. This is followed by a description of an 
aspect-oriented extension of an object-oriented database. Extending object-oriented 
databases with aspects is a new concept and a number of issues need to be resolved 
before it can be considered as mature database technology. Some of the key open 
issues are identified in section 5. Section 6 discusses some related work while section 
7 summarises and concludes the paper. 

2 Aspect-Oriented Programming 

Aspect-oriented programming aims at achieving a better separation of concerns by 
localising cross-cutting features e.g. code implementing non-functional requirements 
such as memory management, failure handling, debugging, synchronisation, etc. Code 
for debugging purposes or for object synchronisation, for instance, is spread across all 
the classes whose instances have to be debugged or synchronised, respectively. 
Although patterns [12] can help to deal with such cross-cutting code by providing 
guidelines for a good structure, they are not available or suitable for all cases and 
mostly provide only partial solutions to the code tangling problem. With AOP, such 
cross-cutting code is encapsulated into separate constructs: the aspects. As shown in 
fig. 1 classes are designed and coded separately from code that cross-cuts them. The 
links between classes and aspects are expressed by explicit or implicit join points. 
[17] categorises^ these links as: 

• open: both classes and aspects know about each other 

• class-directional: the aspect knows about the class but not vice versa 

• aspect-directional: the class knows about the aspect but not vice versa 

• closed: neither the aspect nor the class knows about the other 

An aspect weaver is responsible for merging the classes and the aspects with respect 
to the join points. This can be done statically as a phase at compile-time or 
dynamically at run-time [16, 19]. 

Different AOP techniques and research directions can be identified. They all share the 
common goal of providing an improved separation of concerns. Aspect! [3] is an 
aspect-oriented extension to Java. The environment offers an aspect language to 
formulate the aspect code separately from Java class code, a weaver and additional 
development support. AOP extensions to other languages have also been developed. 
[8] describes an aspect language and a weaver for Smalltalk. An aspect language for 
the domain of robust programming can be found in [1 1]. 

Other AOP approaches aiming at achieving a similar separation of concerns include 
subject-oriented programming [13], composition filters [1] and adaptive programming 
[23, 28]. In subject-oriented programming different subjective perspectives on a 
single object model are captured. Applications are composed of “subjects” (i.e. 
partial object models) by means of declarative composition rules. The composition 
filters approach extends an object with input and output filters. These filters are used 
to localise non-functional code. Adaptive programming is a special case of AOP 
where one of the building blocks is expressible in terms of graphs. The other building 



^ The categorisation determines the reusability of classes and aspects 
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blocks refer to the graphs using traversal strategies. A traversal strategy can be 
viewed as a partial specification of a class diagram. This traversal strategy cross-cuts 
the class graphs. Instead of hard- wiring structural knowledge paths within the classes, 
this knowledge is separated. 

AOP also bears a close relation to generative programming [10] and reflection [41]. 
Experience reports and assessment of AOP can be found in [17, 31]. 




Fig. 1. Aspect Oriented Programming 



3 Aspects in Object-Oriented Databases 

In this section we identify some of the cross-cutting concerns in object databases and 
discuss how these can be addressed effectively using aspects. The first three examples 
are from the evolution domain. Our previous work on object database evolution [32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39] formed the motivation behind exploring the applicability of 
aspects in this area. This is followed by an example based on clustering. Some other 
cross-cutting concerns have also been pointed out. It should be noted that the 
following discussion regards aspects as persistent abstractions residing in the 
database. This is a natural extension of existing work on lifetime of aspects [16, 19, 
26] which argue that at least some of the aspects should live for the lifetime of the 
program execution and not die at compile-time. 

3.1 Instance Adaptation 

Our first example is based on instance adaptation during class versioning [5, 29, 40]. 
Class versioning allows several versions of one type to be created during evolution. 
An instance is bound to a specific version of the type and when accessed using 
another type version (or a common type interface) is either converted or made to 
exhibit a compatible interface. This is essential to ensure structural consistency. A 
detailed description of class versioning is beyond the scope of this paper. Interested 
readers are referred to [5, 29, 40]. 

We first consider the instance adaptation strategy of ENCORE [40]. A similar 
approach is employed by AVANCE [5]. As shown in figure 2, applications access 
instances of a class through a version set interface which is the union of the properties 
and methods defined by all versions of the class. Error handlers are employed to trap 
incompatibilities between the version set interface and the interface of a particular 
class version. These handlers also ensure that objects associated with the class version 
exhibit the version set interface. As shown in fig. 2(b) if a new class version modifies 
the version set interface (e.g. if it introduces new properties and methods) handlers for 
the new properties and methods are introduced into all the former versions of the type. 
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On the other hand, if creation of a new class version does not modify the version set 
interface (e.g. if the version is introduced because properties and methods have been 
removed), handlers for the removed properties and methods are added to the newly 
created version (cf. fig. 2(c)). 
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Fig. 2. Class Versioning in ENCORE 

The introduction of error handlers in former class versions is a significant overhead 
especially when, over the lifetime of the database, a substantial number of class 
versions can exist prior to the creation of a new one. Besides, if the behaviour of some 
handlers needs to be changed maintenance has to be performed on all the class 
versions in which the handlers were introduced. To demonstrate our solution we have 
chosen the scenario in fig. 2(b). Similar solutions can be employed for other cases. As 
shown in fig. 3(a) instead of introducing the handlers into the former class versions 
they are encapsulated in an aspect. Einks between aspects and class versions are open 
[17] as an aspect needs to know about the various class versions it can be applied to 
while a class version needs to be aware of the aspect that needs to be woven to exhibit 
a specific interface. Eig. 3(b) depicts the case when an application attempts to access 
the age and height attributes in an object associated with version 1 of class Person. 
The aspect containing the handlers is woven into the particular class version. The 
handlers then simulate (to the application) the presence of the missing attributes in the 
associated object. 

Encapsulating handlers in an aspect offers an advantage in terms of maintenance as 
only one aspect is defined for a set of handlers for a number of older class versions. 
Behaviour of the handlers can be modified within the aspect instead of modifying 
them within each class version. Aspects also help separate the instance adaptation 
strategy from the class versions. Eor example, let us suppose one wants to employ a 
different instance adaptation approach, the use of update/backdate methods for 
dynamic instance conversion between class versions (as opposed to simulating a 
conversion) [29]. In this case only the aspects need to be modified without having the 
problem of updating the various class versions. These are automatically updated to 
use the new strategy when the aspect is woven. The aspect- oriented approach has a 
run-time overhead as aspects need to be woven and unwoven (if adaptation strategies 
are expected to change). However, this overhead is smaller than that of updating and 
maintaining a number of class versions. The overhead can be reduced by leaving an 
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aspect woven and only reweaving if the aspect has been modified. Details of the 
aspect-oriented instance adaptation approach have been reported in [38]. 




Fig. 3. The Aspect- Oriented Instance Adaptation Approach 



3.2 Inheritance 

The modification of the inheritance hierarchy in an object database requires rules to 
resolve conflicts between locally defined and inherited class members [4, 34]. If the 
system supports multiple inheritance additional rules need to be defined for 
duplication resolution due to the multiple-path problem [4, 34]. These rules are 
implemented in a separate system component which is delegated the responsibility of 
enforcing these rules when new classes are introduced or existing inheritance 
relationships modified. Alternatively, in a self-descriptive object-oriented model they 
are implemented in the system class used to instantiate the class meta-objects. In 
either case modifying the behaviour of the rules introduces an additional evolution 
problem as consequences for existing classes and their instances can be severe. 
Besides, there is an overhead in terms of checking for duplication resolution when the 
system supports multiple inheritance but the inheritance chain does not include any 
multiple inheritance links. These problems can be addressed by considering 
inheritance as an aspect of the system. 




Fig. 4. Inheritance as an aspect of a system 
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As shown in fig. 4 inheritance relationships can be woven into classes using an 
inheritance aspect. Existing inheritance relationships can be unwoven and new ones 
woven in order to modify the inheritance hierarchy. Conflict resolution rules need to 
be woven or rewoven only if they have not previously been woven or have been 
modified respectively. It should be noted that the conflict resolution rules can be 
encapsulated in a separate aspect. For simplicity we have included them in the 
inheritance aspect. If the conflict resolution rules are modified only the conflict 
resolution aspect would need to be rewoven. Provided the system offers an evolution 
framework with a flexible instance adaptation strategy such as the one described in 
section 3.1 changes to instances of existing classes can be propagated relatively 
easily. As shown in fig. 4(b) duplication resolution rules to counter the multiple-path 
problem need to be introduced into the classes using multiple inheritance only^. This 
reduces the overhead of checking for duplication resolution when multiple inheritance 
is not being used. This also makes it possible to swiftly transform a single inheritance 
system to a multiple inheritance one and vice versa. 

3.3 Versioning 

Versioning of objects has always been a key requirement for databases especially 
systems aiming at providing integrated support for applications such as computer 
aided design (CAD), computer aided software engineering (CASE), etc. Existing 
work on versioning e.g. [4, 14] recognises that all objects residing in the database do 
not need to be versionable. If versioning features are encapsulated in an aspect these 
can be woven into those objects only that need to be versioned and not others. This 
also reduces the overhead to check whether an object is versioned or not. Besides, if 
the system supports class versioning, a generic versioning aspect could encapsulate 
the versioning functionality while specific aspects could provide additional object 
versioning and class versioning semantics to objects and classes respectively. 

3.4 Clustering 

Traditionally it is the task of the application programmer to ensure that related objects 
are clustered together. However, the task is easy only for a small number of objects. 
As the number of objects that need to be clustered increases (it should be noted that 
the clustering reasons could be different for different groups of objects) the 
programmer’s task becomes more and more complicated. The situation worsens if the 
same object needs to be clustered together with more than one group. Considering 
clustering as an aspect of data residing in a database would allow managing these 
complex scenarios transparently of the programmer. The programmer can specify 
clustering as an aspect of a group of objects regardless of whether some objects in the 
group also form part of another group. When the clustering aspects are woven an 
efficient storage strategy can be worked out by the system^. Furthermore, if the 
clustering requirements for an object change the programmer can re-configure the 
clustering aspect to indicate which group of objects should be clustered with this 
object. This will help manage the physical reorganisation of the various clustered 
objects transparently of the programmer. It should also be noted that clustering is not 
necessarily an aspect of all the objects residing in the database. Introducing clustering 
as an aspect allows only those objects having this aspect to be clustered. 



^ Issues relating to weaving an aspect as a consequence of another aspect being woven have 
been discussed in [20] 

^ This can be done by the weaver. 
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3.5 Other possible aspects 

Constraints can be considered as an aspect of the object database. Traditionally 
constraints are specified at the application level or through a DBMS service. 
Considering constraints an aspect of database entities and providing a concrete 
abstraction would simplify their specification and management. Access rights, 
security and data representation can also be regarded as aspects. 

4 An Aspect-Oriented Extension of an OODB 

In [36] we described a higher level model of an object-oriented database. The model 
is based on the observation that three types of entities exist within an object-oriented 
database. These are: 

• Objects 

• Meta-objects 

• Meta-classes 

As shown in fig. 5(a) entities of each type reside within a specific virtual space within 
the database. Objects reside in the object space and are instances of classes. Classes 
together with defining scopes, class properties, class methods, etc. form the tmta-oSject 
space [35]. Meta-objects are instances of meta-classes which constitute the meta-cbass 
space. 

For prototyping the aspects presented in section 3 we have extended the model with 
an aspect-space (fig. 5(b)). Aspects reside in the aspect space and are instances of the 
meta-class aspect. For simplicity we have shown only the versioning aspect. 




Fig. 5. Virtual Spaces in an Object Database 



Fig. 5(b) also shows that the notion of inter-space"^ and intra-space relationships^ 
introduced in [36] seamlessly extends to the aspect space. Aspects in the aspect space 
bear aspect-of/has-aspect relationships with entities residing in other virtual spaces. 
These relationships indicate an open link [17] between an aspect and the 
corresponding entity. Class -directional and aspect-directional links [17] can also be 



Inter-space relationships are those where participating entities reside in different virtual 
spaces e.g. relationships among meta-objects and objects. 

^ Intra-space relationships are those where the participating entities belong to the same virtual 
space e.g. relationships among objects, relationships among meta-objects. 
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created as the system supports uni-directional relationships [36]. Implementation of 
the semantics of closed links has not yet been explored. Although not shown in figure 
5(b) intra-space relationships can exist within an aspect space. For example, a specific 
class versioning aspect can have a specialisation relationship with the versioning 
aspect. Note that the specialisation does not need to have semantics similar to the 
specialisation relationship (inheritance) in object-oriented models. It can simply be a 
conceptual specialisation. 

As shown in figure 5(b), versioning is an aspect of Object 2, Class B and Class C. 
These are the entities that will be versioned. Class A and object 1 will not be 
versioned. It should be noted that object 1 could have a versioning aspect despite 
Class A not having one. 

The aspect-oriented extension has been layered on top of the Jasmine object database 
management system'’. Weaving is carried out by weavers developed for the specific 
purposes. Development of a more sophisticated weaver is in progress. It is worth 
mentioning that the aspect-oriented instance adaptation strategy has been incorporated 
into the SADES evolution system [32, 33, 34, 37, 39] and has proved to be a more 
flexible implementation as compared to instance adaptation in existing systems [38]. 

5 Open Issues 

This paper introduces the idea of persistent aspects. One of the open research issues is 
the persistent representation of an aspect. This is because, besides aspects in the 
persistence domain described in this paper, application programs employing aspect- 
oriented programming techniques and run-time aspects will require aspects to outlive 
the program execution i.e. there will be a need to make aspects persistent. An example 
scenario is an automated software development environment where both components 
and aspects reside in a database. The appropriate components and aspects are 
retrieved by the assembling process which carries out the weaving. [31] also identifies 
the need of an aspect repository when employing aspects in a distributed environment. 
Due to the different aspect representations e.g. Aspect!, Composition Filters, etc. used 
in application programs, persistent representation of aspects needs careful exploration. 
Persistent aspects and dynamic weaving introduce additional overhead at run-time 
and can be feasible only with efficient weaving mechanisms. The development of 
efficient weavers is therefore an important research issue. 

Other issues that need to be addressed include the applicability of the concepts in 
relational, object relational, active and deductive databases, etc. Another area worth 
exploring is whether querying support should be extended to aspects residing in the 
database. Aspect-based querying and retrieval can also pose interesting research 
questions. 

6 Related Work 

Although separation of concerns in object-oriented databases has not been explicitly 
considered, some of the existing work falls in this category. The concept of object 
version derivation graphs [25] separates version management from the objects. A 
similar approach is proposed by [32, 33, 34, 37, 39] where version derivation graphs 
manage both object and class versioning. Additional semantics for object and class 
versioning are provided separately from the general version management technique. 
[24] employs propagation patterns [21, 22] to exploit polymorphic reuse mechanisms 



^ http://www.cai.com/ 
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in order to minimise the effort required to manually reprogram methods and queries 
due to schema modifications. Propagation patterns are behavioural abstractions of 
application programs and define patterns of operation propagation by reasoning about 
the behavioural dependencies among co-operating objects. [36] implements 
inheritance links between classes using semantic relationships which are first class- 
objects. The inheritance hierarchy can be changed by modifying the relationships 
instead of having to alter actual class definitions. In the hologram approach proposed 
by [2] an object is implemented by multiple instances representing its many faceted 
nature. These instances are linked together through aggregation links in a 
specialisation hierarchy. This makes objects dynamic since they can migrate between 
the classes of a hierarchy hence making schema changes more pertinent. 

7 Conclusions 

The use of AOP to achieve a better separation of concerns has shown promising 
results [17]. Although some of the existing work in object-oriented databases 
implicitly addresses cross-cutting concerns, no attempts have been made to capture 
these explicitly. The novelty of our work is in extending the notion of aspects to 
object-oriented databases in order to capture these concerns explicitly. We have 
identified a number of cross-cutting features and discussed how these can be 
effectively addressed using aspects. Some examples have been discussed in order to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of aspects in localising the impact of changes, hence 
making maintenance easier. We have presented an aspect-oriented extension of an 
object database which is used to prototype the various examples. The extension is 
natural and seamless and does not affect existing data or applications. Our work in the 
immediate future will focus on persistent representations of aspects and development 
of efficient weaving mechanisms. We believe that these issues will be crucial for the 
effective application of aspects in object databases. Development of an aspect- 
oriented evolution framework for object databases is another area of interest. We are 
also interested in exploring the applicability of aspects in database technology other 
than OODBs. 
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Abstract. View mechanisms, widely used in the relational databases, 
pose new questions in the object model which captures much more se- 
mantics. In this paper, we will focus on inheritance and inter-objects 
relationships, two main semantic aspects of the object model. Like in 
the relational model, most of the current works about object-oriented 
views assume a fine granularity of the views. View classes are defined 
by the application of a query operator to one or two classes of the base 
schema. View schemas are defined as sets of view classes. These sets are 
explicitly chosen by the database administrator. 

We present the solutions produced by the application of our CROME 
model. In CROME, view classes extend the descriptions of the domain 
objects supplied by the base schema. The relationships introduced in the 
base schema are shared and preserved in view schemas. By adapting them 
locally, each view schema contextualize these relationships. We will show 
that this contextualization of the base schema gives it generic properties 
which enforce a stronger coherence of the view schemas. 



1 Introduction 

The external schema level introduced in the ANSI/X3/SPARC[1] architecture is 
now integrated in all relational database systems. It determines contextual infor- 
mation relevant to groups of users of the information system. View mechanisms 
are usually used to implement such external schemas. The base or conceptual 
schema is, in the relational model, composed of a set of relations. Views are also 
relations computed by operators of the relational algebra. 

Object-oriented databases (OODBs) view mechanisms mainly adhere to the 
same principles as relational views ([2], [3], [4], [5]). In the object model, views 
acquire the status of class. Their extension is computed from a query and they 
are updatable in some systems [4]. They provide a specialized interface to base 
classes. However, the semantics of the object model is richer than the relational 
one and this pose new questions. One of the most complex questions concerns 
the insertion of a view class in the generalization/specialization hierarchy. This 
insertion is generally realized by a classifier [6]. Some works about object-oriented 
views have introduced the notion of external schemas also called view schemas 
([3], [5]). A view schema is a set of classes and view classes explicitly chosen by 
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the administrator of the database. The classifier computes the class hierarchy 
which structures these view schemas. 

However, these view mechanisms remain based on a fine granularity of the 
views which apply to individual classes. We focus here on the contextualization 
of the base schema considered as a whole with its structuring. This requires to 
take into account not only individual classes but also the class hierarchy itself 
and the inter-objects relationships at both intensional and extensional levels. 

We present the solutions produced by the application of our CROME model 
([7], [8], [9]) to build OODB view schemas. In CROME, the description of the ob- 
jects is extended within the view schemas ([5], [10]). The base schema introduces 
the domain objects, give them their common description while the view schemas 
extend this description of the objects for their clients needs. The relationships 
introduced in the base schema are shared by the view schemas which contextu- 
alize them locally ([11], [12]). This applies to both inheritance and inter-objects 
relationships. At the extensional level we introduce the notion of participation 
constraints which determine the necessary conditions for an instance to be rele- 
vant in a context. They take into account the referential integrity and the car- 
dinality constraints of the relationships to compute extensions of view classes. 
This contextualization gives to the base schema generic properties relatively to 
the view schemas. 

In this paper, we focus on Enterprise Information Systems (EIS). Within 
an enterprise, the clients associated with the different view schemas of the EIS 
match generally the functions of the enterprise. Each function supplies and han- 
dles the information which is specific to it within the EIS, relatively to the tasks 
it must realize. This specific information is described by the view schema which 
corresponds to the function. The base schema describes the information common 
to the whole set of functions. 

In this paper, the different notions of the CROME model are illustrated with 
the example of the EIS of a products distribution company. The management 
function and the sales function are structuring the organization of the company. 
The domain objects are partners, suppliers, customers, and products which are 
either professional products or consumer products. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 introduces the base schema while 
section 3 presents view schemas. In section 4, we examine how the inheritance 
relationships are contextualized in the view schemas while in section 5, we study 
the contextualization of inter-objects relationships and related constraints. Sec- 
tion 6 compares our approach with related works and section 7 concludes. 



2 Base schema 

Within the base schema, the domain objects are introduced by a set of classes 
structured by the inheritance and inter-objects relationships. These classes are 
called domain classes and the intension of these classes owns the description 
of objects which is common and relevant to the whole set of functions. These 
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common descriptions are shared by the different functions through the domain 
objects. 

Example: The base schema of the example is shown in Figure 1 using 

the graphical notation of UML [13]. The domain objects are introduced as well 
as their common description by a set of classes structured by the inheritance 
hierarchy. An inter-objects relationship between "Customer” and ’’Product” is 
also introduced. 




Fig. 1. Base schema 



Formalization: Preliminary definitions 

We define C as the set of classes of a schema. 



V C G C, intension(C) denotes the set of the attributes of the class C. 

V C G C, extension(C) denotes the set of the instances of the class C (including 
those of its subclasses). 

The ’’subclass of’ relationship, denoted by the symbol <, is defined as follows: 

V (C,C^) G C < O intension(C) D intension(C') and 

extension(C) C extension(C^) 



Base-schema 

The base schema is composed of the set of domain classes ordered by the inheri- 
tance relationship. The set of the classes of the base schema is denoted by Chase- 
We call O the set of all instances of the domain classes, that is the union of the 
extension of every class of Chase- 



3 View schemas 

We introduce now, for each function of the enterprise, a view schema. The goal 
of such a view schema is to describe the information relevant to its corresponding 
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function, i.e. the information specific to this function and the common informa- 
tion whose description is inherited from the base schema. 



3.1 Increments of description 

From an intensional point of view, each domain object is enriched within each 
view schema. Its intension is extended with an increment of description relative 
to the specific information handled by the function corresponding to the view 
schema. The intension of an object is there defined as the union of its description 
in the base schema and this functional increment of description. Within a view 
schema, it is important to note that this functional increment is unique for every 
domain object^. 

Example: Figure 2 shows the functional increments corresponding to the 
sales function. We use a new UML stereotype increment in order to distin- 
guish increments from classes. On this figure, we can see that the intension 
of ’’Customer” is enriched with the ’’turnover” attribute in the sales function. 
The ’’prospect /interest” relationship also enriches ’’Customer” and ’’Product” 
objects. 




Fig. 2. Increments of description of the view schema corresponding to the sales function 



Increments of description also specify the participation constraints of in- 
stances related to the view schema. For each function, we would like to determine 
the set of instances of the domain classes which own the information relevant to 
this function, and consequently participate to the corresponding view. In order 
to get this set for each domain class, we propose to use a participation constraint 
which will select its instances. This participation constraint takes the form of 
a predicate, called participation predicate, which applies to the state of the in- 
stance. When this predicate is verified, the instance participates to the view, i.e. 
is described by the corresponding increment of description and owns the related 
specific information. Because the predicate must be checked before the instance 
participates to the view, it only applies to the partial state (attributes and/or re- 
lationships) corresponding to the base schema. For each class of the base schema 
and for each view schema, there is only one participation predicate to select the 
instances of this class in this view schema^. 

^ By default, this increment is empty 
^ By default, this predicate is a tautology. 
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Example: Figure 2 shows the participation constraint associated with the 
’’Customer” object in the sales function^. It is a predicate based on the ’’im- 
portance” attribute. This attribute is introduced in the base schema as shown 
by Figure 1. This participation constraint means that only customers with an 
importance of type A are relevant to the sales function. 

3.2 Status of view schemas 

Each view schema extends the base schema by increasing the description of 
the domain objects and introducing participation constraints. So, each domain 
object which participates to the function corresponding to the view schema is 
there described by a view class. Its intension is the union of the intension of the 
corresponding class in the base schema, so called its base class, and the increment 
of description. Its extension is the set of the instances of the class which verify 
the participation predicate. In a view schema, for each class of the base schema, 
there is only one corresponding view class. 

Example: Figure 3 shows the ’’Customer” and ’’Product” view classes in 
the view schema corresponding to the sales function. These classes match the 
description of a customer and a product under the point of view of the sales 
function. The other view classes have not been shown. 



Customer 


purchaser acquired 


Product 


turnover 


prospect interest 


designation 

salePrice 

turnover 

averageMargin 

maximalDiscount 







Fig. 3. View classes ’’Customer” and ’’Product” in the sales function 



Therefore, view schemas are built on sets of view classes. We have now to 
study how these sets can be organized in respect to the inheritance and inter- 
objects relationships, as does the base schema. 

4 Contextualization of the inheritance relationships of 
the base schema 

In CROME, the base schema is shared as a whole graph of classes. The relation- 
ships between classes introduced in the base schema are shared in the different 
view schemas which contextualize them by adapting them locally. Inheritance 
and inter-objects relationships are both contextualized. 

^ We use the standard UML notation for constraints to denote the participation con- 
straint. 
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4.1 Local inheritance of the intension of view classes 

In a view schema, the increment of description of a class is inherited into the 
increment of description of its subclasses. Consequently, the base class hierarchy 
applies locally to view classes. From an intensional point of view, the inheritance 
relationships between classes of the base schema are contextualized in the view 
schemas. 

Example: the increments of description of "Supplier” and ’’Customer” in- 
herit from the increment of description of ” Partner” in the management function 
as shown on Figure 4. This means that the view classes ’’Supplier” and ’’Cus- 
tomer” in the corresponding view schema inherit the ’’representative” attribute. 




Fig. 4. Increments of description corresponding to the management function 



Formalization 

Set of functions 

We use the functions to distinguish each view schema among the others. F is 
the set of symbols denoting the different functions. 

Intension of view classes 

VCf(C) denotes the view class corresponding to the class C in the function f, 
where C G C^ase and f G F. 

l£(C) denotes the increment of description corresponding to the class C in the 
function f, where C G Chase and f G F, 

intension(VC£(C)), where C G Chase and f G F, is defined as follows: 
intension(VC£(C)) = intension(C) U l£(C) 

Property 1: Let f be a function, 

V (C,C’) G C < C’ ^ intension(VC£(C)) D intension(VC£(C’)) 
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Indeed, we have the following property: 

V (C,C’) G C < C’ ^ intension(C) D intension(C’) 

Due to the inheritance of increments of description, we have also the following 
property: 

V (C,C’) S C < C’ ^ If(C) D If(C’) 

Consequently, due to the definition of the intension of a view class, this proves 
the property. 

4.2 Relationships between extensions of view classes 

In order to preserve the base class hierarchy structure within view schemas, 
the inheritance of the increments of description is not sufficient. We also need 
that the inclusion relationships between the extensions are respected within view 
schemas. In the base schema, an instance of a class belongs to all its superclasses. 
Similarly within a view schema, if an instance belongs to the extension of a view 
class, it must belong to the extension of all the related view superclasses. 

The solution consists in giving to each instance a unique participation con- 
straint to each view schema. This unique participation constraint is described as 
follows: to participate to a view, an instance must verify the participation pred- 
icate of the view class corresponding to its class. We have seen that, in a view 
schema, for each class of the base schema, there is only one corresponding view 
class. Since each instance has only one class in the base schema, its participation 
constraint is unique for each view schema. Thus, an instance that participates to 
a view belongs to the extension of the view class corresponding to its class and 
it belongs to the extension of the view classes corresponding to the superclasses 
of its class, in the manner of what occurs in the base schema. 

This guarantees that the inclusion relationships between extensions of view 
classes are preserved in view schemas. Consequently, the structure of the base 
class hierarchy is preserved in the view schemas. 

Finally, this solution guarantees that, if an instance participates to a view, it 
belongs to the extension of the view class corresponding to its class. Thus, the 
relationship between an instance and its class is preserved in views where this 
instance participates. 

Example: in order to participate to the management function, a supplier 
must have an amount of purchase greater than 10000 euros (see Figure 4). This 
constraint is applied to the instances of ’’Supplier” to determine their partic- 
ipation to the management function, i.e. to determine if they belong to the 
extensions of the ’’Supplier” and ’’Partner” extensions. Figure 5 illustrates this 
example by showing the extension of these two classes. 



Formalization 

Functional state of an element of O 

V o G O, class(o) denotes the class of o. This class belongs to Chase- Predf(C) 
denotes the participation predicate of VCf(C), where C G Chase and f G F. 
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Extension of the class "Supplier" in the base schema 



Set of instances of "Partner" 
and "Supplier" which participate 
to the management function. 

This set determines the extensions 
of the corresponding view classes 
in the management function 




Extension of the class "Partner" 
in the base schema 



Fig. 5. Extensions of the classes ” Partner” and ” Supplier” and of their corresponding 
view classes in the management function 



The functional state of an object is the set of functions in which o participates, 
it is denoted by EF{o) where o G O. 

V o G O, EF(o) = { f G F such as Pred£(class(o)) is verified for o} 

Extension of view classes 

extension(VC£(C)), where C G Chase, is defined as follows: 
extension(VC£(C)) = { o G extension(C) such as f G E'F(o)} 

Property 2: let f be a function, 

V (C,C’) G C < C’ ^ extension(VC£(C)) C extension(VC£(C’)) 

Indeed, let o be an element of extension(VC£(C)), we know that f G EF(o) 
and o G extension (C) 

Since C is a subclass of C’, o G extension(C’) and we can prove that o G 
extension(VC£(C’)) 

Property 3: let f be a function, 

V (C,C’) e cl,„ c < C’ ^ vCf(c) < vCf(C’) 

This property is a direct consequence of properties 1 and 2. 



4.3 Inheritance of the participation constraints 

We know that an instance belonging to a view class belongs also to the extension 
of the superclasses (which are view classes) of this view class. This is always 
true even if this instance does not verify the participation predicate of these 
superclasses, which is not coherent. The solution is to define the participation 
predicate of a view class as the result of the conjunction of its own predicate 
and the predicate of all its superclasses. This conjunction guarantees that every 
instance belonging to a view class verifies its participation predicate. This applies 
also to instances of subclasses of this view class. We say that the participation 
predicate of a view class is inherited into its subclasses. 
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In view schemas, the inheritance relationship applies also for participation 
predicates, which reinforces its contextualization. 

Example: in order to participate to the management function, a prod- 

uct must have a turnover greater than 50000 euros (see Figure 4). Professional 
products must verify this participation constraint due to the inheritance of the 
predicate of "Product” but they must also verify that their relative average mar- 
gin is greater than 35% (i.e. averageMargin/salePrice>0.35). Consumer products 
must verify that their relative average margin is greater than 20%, the participa- 
tion predicate of "Product” is also inherited into the "ConsumerProduct” view 
class. 

As a conclusion, a view schema applies the base class hierarchy structure 
to the corresponding view classes in an isomorphic way, respecting their proper 
intensional and extensional constraints. This is a part of the contextualization 
process of the base schema by view schemas, which gives generic properties to in- 
heritance relationships. We will see now how the base inter-objects relationships 
can also be contextualized in view schemas. 

5 Contextualization of the inter-objects relationships of 
the base schema 

We focus now on the sharing by the view schemas of the inter-objects relation- 
ships introduced in the base schema. Within a view schema, the extremities of 
such an inter-objects relationship are the view classes whose base classes are the 
extremities of this relationship in the base schema. The extension of these view 
classes can be a subset of the extension of their base classes. This may pose a 
problem regarding the respect of referential integrity and cardinality constraints 
within the view schema. These constraints are associated with the semantics of 
the relationships and we want to share the relationships in the view schemas with 
their entire semantics. The differences between the extensions in the base schema 
and in one of the view schemas may result in a violation of the constraints in 
this view schema, whereas these constraints are still verified in the base schema. 
We will see that the solution to keep these constraints verified in view schemas 
will lead us to a contextualization of the inter-objects relationships. 

5.1 Referential integrity constraints 

Within a view schema sharing a relationship of the base schema, the extremities 
of some occurrences could not be present as a result of the differences of exten- 
sions between view classes and their base classes. This results in a violation of 
referential integrity constraints in this view schema. 

The solution consists in using only occurrences whose extremities are present 
in this view schema. The sharing is then reduced by taking into account the 
extensions of the view classes located at the extremities of the relationships. 

Example: the relationship of the base schema "purchaser /acquired” be- 
tween "Customer” and "Product” is shared by the view schema corresponding 
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to the management function. Figure 6 shows this relationship within the base 
schema with an example of occurrences of this relationship between instances of 
the classes ’’Customer” and ’’Product”. 




Extension of "Customer" snarea Extension of "Product" 

relationship 

"purchase/acquired" 



Fig. 6. Relationship ’’purchaser/acquired” introduced in the base schema 



In the management context (see Figure 7), the view class ’’Product” intro- 
duces a participation constraint (see Figure 4) so the instance ”p3” does not 
belong to its extension. Consequently, the occurrence between ”c2” and ”p3” 
is not selected within the view schema. This guarantees that the referential in- 
tegrity constraints are verified in the involved context as shown on Figure 7. 




Extension of the 
view class "Customer" 



occurrences of 
the shared 
relationship 
"pnrchase/acquired" 




Extension of the 
view class "Product" 



Fig. 7. Relationship ’’purchaser /acquired” and extensions of the view classes ’’Cus- 
tomer” and ’’Product” in the management function 



Formalization 

Respect of the referential integrity of shared relationships in view schemas 
Rbase denotes the set of inter-objects relationships introduced in the base schema. 
Let R(C,C’) be a relationship between C and C’, two classes of Chase- 
occ6ase(R(C,C’)) denotes the set of occurrences of R(C,C’) in the base schema. 
The referential integrity in the base schema is formulated as follows: 

WRe Rb ase 5 occ6ase(R(C,C’)) C extension(C) xextension(C’) where (C,C’) G 
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^2 

^base ’ 

ocCf(R(C,C’)) denotes the set of occurrences of R(C,C’) in the view schema 
associated with the function f (f G F). This set is obtained as follows: 
occ£(R(C,C’))= occ;,ase(R(C,C’)) fl extension(VC£(C)) xextension(VC£(C’)) 
This set guarantees that the referential integrity is verified in this view schema. 



5.2 Cardinality constraints 

In the same way as referential integrity constraints, the cardinality constraints 
can be verified in the base schema without being verified within one of the view 
schemas. The reason comes from the differences between the extension of the 
view classes and the extension of their base classes. More precisely, this concerns 
the minimal cardinality which cannot be verified. This results from the fact that 
only a subset of the occurrences of the relationship is used in the view schema 
in order to enforce the referential integrity. 

If, at one time, the cardinality constraints of a relationship are verified within 
the base schema and not within one of the view schemas, we do not want to 
trigger an exception. In fact, the goal of relationship sharing is not to increase 
the constraints associated with the relationships but to use them with their 
complete semantics. Consequently, the only way to verify the minimal cardinality 
constraint of a shared relationship in every view schema is to exclude from it all 
instances that cause the violation of this constraint. This adds a new modality 
to participation constraints. 

Example: we continue with the example of the relationship called ’’pur- 
chaser/acquired” introduced in the base schema between ’’Customer” and ’’Prod- 
uct” (see Figure 6). This relationship introduces a minimal cardinality of one 
for the instances of ’’Customer”. So, the instances of ’’Customer” that do not 
verify this minimal cardinality of one in the management function do not partic- 
ipate to the corresponding view. This can occur since the management function 
introduces participation constraints for the instances of ’’Product” (see Figure 
4). Figure 8 shows this case for the instance ”c2” of ’’Customer”. There is no 
occurrence of ’’purchaser /acquired” that has ”c2” as one of its extremities since 
the products ”p2” and ”p3” do not participate to the management function. 
Consequently, ”c2” does not participate to this context. The fact that such a 
customer does not participate to the management function is justified by the 
semantics of a customer. This semantics contains the fact that a customer has 
purchased at least one product. A customer who has not purchased any product 
relevant to the management function is not considered as a customer relevant to 
this function. 

The inter-objects relationships of the base schema own generic properties 
due to their contextualization in the view schemas. This contextualization is the 
result of their sharing which enforces the referential integrity and cardinality 
constraints in accordance with the extension of the view classes. Enforcing the 
referential integrity constraints leads to a restriction of the set of occurrences of 
a relationship. Enforcing the cardinality constraints creates a new participation 
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Extension of the 
view class "Customer" 



occurrences of 
the shared 
relationship 
"purchase/acquired" 




Extension of the 
view class "Product" 



Fig. 8. Relationship "purchaser /acquired” and extensions of the view classes "Cus- 
tomer” and "Product” in the management function 



constraint of the instances whose class is located at one of the extremities of the 
relationship. 



Formalization 

Respect of the minimal cardinality constraints of shared relationships in view 
schemas 

We define, for the relationship R(C,C’) C R6ase((C,C’) G C^ase)^ following 
cardinalities: 

card-min(^(R(C,C’)) is the minimal cardinality of R(C,C’) for the extremity C. 
card-minQ5(R(C,C’)) is the minimal cardinality of R(C,C’) for the extremity C’. 

Minimal cardinality constraints are verified in the base schema if and only if: 

V R(C,C’) G Rb ase where (C,C’) G 

V o G extension(C), 

card-min(|i(R(C,C’))< ||{(u,v) G ocCbase(R(C,C’)) such as u=o}|| 

V o’ G extension(C’), 

card-minQ5(R(C,C’)) < ||{(u,v) G occ;,ase(R(C,C’)) such as v=o’}|| 

The same constraints must be checked in each view schema, that is for every 
view schema associated with the function f (f G F): 

V R(C,C’) G Rb ase where (C,C’) € 

V o G extension(VCf(C)), card-min(^(R(C,C’))< ||{(u,v)GocCf(R(C,C’)) such as 
u=o}|| 

V o’ G extension(VCf(C’)), card-minQj(R(C,C’))< ||{(u,v)GocCf(R(C,C’)) such 
as v=o’}|| 



These constraints lead to a new definition of the functional state: 

VoG O, EF{o)={ f G F such as: 

• Predf(class(o)) is verified for o 

• V R(C,C’) G Rbase such aS (C,C’) G and 
class(o) < C, 

card-minQ(R(C,C’))< ||{ (u,v)gocc£(R(C,C’)) such as u=o}|| 

} 

This definition has the drawback of using occ£(R(C,C’)) which is defined using 
the extension of view classes. We can easily rewrite this new definition of the 
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functional state: 

VoG O, EF{o)={ f E F such as: 

• Predf(class(o)) is verified for o 

• V R(C,C’) G Rbase such aS (C,C’) G C'^ase 
class(o) subclass of C, 

card-minQ(R(C,C’))< ||{ (u,v)Gocc]^g^gg(R(C,C’)) 
such as u=o and f G £'F(v)}|| 

} 



6 Comparison with related works 

We have shown that CROME is a view approach which gives to the base schema 
generic properties relatively to the view schemas. These properties are the result 
of the sharing and the contextualization of the relationships of the base schema 
within the view schemas (inheritance and inter-objects relationships). 

In the literature about view mechanisms ([2], [3], [4], [5]), view classes are 
defined by the application of a query operator to one or two classes of the 
base schema. This definition takes into account this or these base classes to 
compute the view class but does not take into account the hierarchy of the base 
schema. This results in a fine granularity of view classes. The view schemas 
are an assembly of classes and view classes explicitly and freely chosen by the 
database administrator. In each view schema, the inheritance relationships are 
computed by a classifier ([6], [14]) based on the subsumption relationship of the 
model. Generally, the hierarchy computed by this classifier and the hierarchy of 
the base schema will not be isomorphic at all"^. We tried here to show how far it is 
possible to preserve the base class hierarchy structure in the view schemas. This 
gives generic properties to the base schema, as a regular and invariant structure 
transversely to the view schemas and makes their design operation easier. 

The second point concerns the preservation of the link between an instance 
and its class. In the base schema, each instance is described by its class which in- 
herits the description of its superclasses. In CROME, within every view schema, 
this link is preserved and exists between an instance and the view class issued 
from its class. On the one hand, an instance is described only by this view class 
as a result of the isomorphism of the inheritance relationship between the base 
schema and the view schemas. On the other hand, this instance belongs to the 
extension of view classes issued from its class and to the extension of their su- 
perclasses. Moreover, this instance does not belong to the extension of any other 
class. This results from the choice for each instance of a unique participation 
constraint within each view schema. 

In view mechanisms, the role of the class of an instance is not preserved at 
all. In a view schema, an instance can belong and be described by several view 
classes such that there exists no inheritance relationship between them. Indeed, 
the extension of each view class is computed by using the entire extension of its 

^ Unless view classes has been defined for this purpose [8] 
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base class without taking into account the class of each instance which belongs 
to this extension. 

Finally, the integrity constraints associated with the inter-objects relation- 
ships are not taken into account by view mechanisms. In a view, one of the 
extremities of an occurrence of a shared relationship can be an instance which 
does not participate to this view. This results from the fact that all occurrences 
of a relationship are shared without taking into account selections of instances. 
There exists only some ad-hoc techniques that use computed attributes in order 
to resolve the problems of referential integrity constraints [2]. 

7 Conclusion 

We have proposed the CROME model in order to build view schemas which take 
into account the base schema at a level of granularity higher than in others works 
about object-oriented views. This is justified by the richer semantics of the object 
model and in particular, by the inheritance and inter-objects relationships. In 
CROME, we have seen that these two relationships are shared by the whole 
set of view schemas. So, these view schemas are isomorphic to the base schema. 
Moreover, these relationships are contextualized by taking into account the local 
aspects of the view schemas. All this give a true genericity to the base schema 
as a graph of classes. 

CROME has been implemented as a design tool[15] of the base schema and 
view schemas®. It can be used with any OODB system having a binding with 
Java. This tool has been adapted for two OODB systems: PSE/PSE pro® and 
POET^. It contains a design browser which takes into account the whole set of 
schemas (base and view schemas) of the database. This browser checks the co- 
herence of the generated schemas to avoid some design mistakes. The generation 
of the Java schemas relies on an architecture of interfaces packages which map 
the view schemas. 
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Abstract. It is critical for applications to obtain enough quality of ser- 
vice (QoS) from multimedia objects. Not only states but also QoS of 
objects are changed by performing the methods on the objects. The ob- 
jects are required to be consistent in presence of multiple transactions. 

We discuss new types of equivalent and conflicting relations among meth- 
ods with respect to QoS. We also introduce two types of locking modes, 
serialization and mutual exclusion modes to synchronize concurrent ac- 
cesses to objects based on the QoS relations. 

1 Introduction 

Distributed applications manipulate kinds of multimedia objects. The service 
supported by the object is characterized by parameters showing the quality of 
service {QoS) like frame rate. Not only the state but also QoS of the object 
are changed by performing the methods. Relations among the methods are so 
far discussed with respect to the states of the objects. For example, a pair of 
methods are compatible if states obtained by performing the methods in any 
order are the same [1]. Here, suppose that a state S 2 is obtained by dropping 
some frames in a state 5i of a multimedia object. If S 2 satisfies QoS required by 
the applications, S 2 is considered to be equivalent with Si even if Si 7 ^ S 2 - 

It takes a longer time to perform a method on a multimedia object since larger 
amount of structured data are manipulated. The throughput of the system is 
decreased if multiple methods are issued by multiple transaction and each of the 
methods are mutually exclusively performed. According to the synchronization 
theories [1], a pair of conflicting methods on an object are serially performed 
by locking the object. A pair of compatible methods can be performed in any 
order. In addition, some compatible methods can be concurrently performed, e.g. 
a pair of read methods can be concurrently performed. However, increment and 
decrement of a counter object cannot be concurrently performed. Thus, some 
methods are required to be mutually exclusively performed. We newly introduce 
two orthogonal types of lock modes, serialization and mutually exclusive modes 
based on QoS. The serialization locks [1] are used to serialize the computation 
of conflicting methods while the mutually exclusive locks are used to mutually 
exclusively perform methods. In this paper, we discuss how these lock modes are 
related with respect to QoS. 

In section 2, we present a system model. In section 3, we discuss conflicting 
relations among methods based with respect to QoS. In section 4, we discuss 
how to lock objects to keep the objects consistent with respect to QoS. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, ENCS 1873, pp. 151-160, 2000. 
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2 System Model 

2.1 Object-oriented model 

A system is composed of multiple objects. An object is an encapsulation of data 
and methods for manipulating the data. Applications can obtain service only 
through the methods supported by the objects. There are two types of objects, 
classes and instances. A class c is composed of attributes A±, . . ., Am {m > 0) 
and methods opi, . . ., opi (I > 1). An instance o is created from the class c. The 
values of the instance o are changed only through the methods. A tuple (ui, . . ., 
Vm) of values is a state of the instance o where each Vi is a value taken by Ai 
Let objects show instances in this paper as used in Java [16] and C-|--|- [14, 15]. 
Each object has one state at a time. A state of a class means a state of an object 
of the class. 

A new class C2 can be derived from an existing class ci. Here, C2 inherits the 
attributes and the methods from ci. The new class C2 can support additional 
attributes and methods. C2 is a subclass or derived class of ci. A class c can 
be composed of component classes ci, . . ., Cn- Let Ci{s) denote a projection of 
a state s of the class c to q. For example, a class Karaoke is composed of 
three component classes, music, words, and background. The background class 
is furthermore composed of car, tree, and cloud classes. 

On receipt of a request of a method op, op is performed on an object o. Let 
op[s) and [op(s)] denote a state and response obtained by performing op on a 
state s of o, respectively. Here, opi o op 2 and opi || op 2 show that a pair of 
methods opi and op 2 are serially and concurrently performed, respectively. 



2.2 QoS model 

Applications obtain service from an object only through the methods of the 
object. Each service is characterized by parameters like level of resolution. These 
parameters are quality of service (QoS) supported by the object o. 

The scheme of QoS is a tuple of attributes (ai, . . ., am) {'m > 1). Let dom(aj) 
be a domain of an attribute a^, i.e. a set of possible values to be taken by [i 
= 1, . . ., m). For example, dom{colour) is a set of colours. A QoS instance q of 
the scheme (ai, . . . am) is given in a tuple of values (ui, . . ., Vm) G dom(ai) x 
. . . X dom(am). Let ai[q) show a value Vi of an attribute ai in the QoS instance 
q. Let 5 be a set of possible QoS instances. A QoS value v\ precedes another 
one V 2 ('^1 ^ V 2 ) in dom(oi) if Vi shows better QoS than V 2 . For example, 120 
X 100 ^ 160 X 120 [pixels] for the attribute resolution. Let A be a subset (61, 

. . ., bk) of the QoS scheme (ai, . . ., am) where bj G {ai, . . ., am} {j = 1, . . ., k) 
and k < m. A QoS instance q± of a scheme A± partially dominates §2 of A 2 ilf 
a(gi) y a[q 2 ) for every attribute a in Ai fl A2. For example, (160 x 120 [pixels], 
1024 [colors], 15 [fps]) partially dominates (120 x 100 [pixels], 512 [colors]), q^ 
dominates q 2 {qi ^ 52) iff 9i partially dominates 92 and Ai D A2. Let 5 be a set 
of QoS instances whose schemes are not necessarily the same. A QoS instance 
qi is minimal in 5 iff there is no QoS instance q 2 in 5 such that q 2 ^ qi- qi is 
minimum iff q\ -< q 2 for every q 2 in S. q\ is maximal iff there is no q 2 in S such 
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that qi ^ Q2. qi is maximum iff q2 ^ qi for every q2 in 5 . A least upper bound 
[lub) qi U q2 is some QoS instance q^ in 5 such that 1 ) Qs and q2 ^ Qs, and 
2 ) there is no instance 0^4 in 5 where Qi ^ 54 ^ 53 and 52 54 ^ 5s- 

An application requires an object to support some QoS which is referred to 
as requirement QoS (RoS). Let r be an RoS instance. Here, suppose an object o 
supports a QoS instance 5. If 5 ^ r, the applications can obtain enough service 
from the object o and 5 satisfies r. Otherwise, 5 is less qualified than r. 

Each state s of an object o supports a QoS instance denoted by Q{s). 

3 QoS Based Conflicting Relations 

3.1 Equivalent relations 

A class movie is composed of two component classes; advertisement and content. 
An object mi created from movie is also composed of an advertisement object 
Oi and a content object Ci. Another movie object m2 is a same as mi except 
that the advertisement object is 02- -A-n application does not care the difference 
between mi and m2 since the application is interested in only the content of 
movie. Here, m2 is considered to be equivalent with mi. A class like content in 
which applications are interested is mandator y[Figuie 1 ]. On the other hand, a 
class like advertisement is optional. In addition, mi and m2 support the same 
level of QoS, i.e. Q(mi) = Q(m2). Suppose a class c is composed of classes ci, . . ., 




Cm (m > 0 ). An application specifies whether each q is mandatory or optional. 
Every object o of c is required to include an object Oi of a mandatory class q. 
If C{ is optional, the object o may not include any object of Ci. 

There are the following equivalent relations between a pair of states s* and 
Su of a class c: 

• St is state equivalent with iff St = Su- 

• St is semantically equivalent with Su {st = Su) iff St = Su or Ci(st) = q(su) 
for every mandatory component class C{ of c. 

• St is QoS- equivalent with s^ (st ~ s^) iff St and are obtained by degrading 
QoS of some state s of c, i.e. Q(st) Qi^u) ^ Q(s). 

• St is RoS -equivalent with on RoS R [st —r Su) iff st ~ Su and Q{st) fl 
Q{su) y R. 

• St is semantically RoS -equivalent with Sy, on RoS R [st =r Sy) iff Ci[st) —r 
Cii^u) or Ci[st) =R Ci[sy) for every mandatory class Ci of c. 
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[Example 1 ] Let K be an object created from the Karaoke class [Figure 2 ]. 
The Karaoke class supports three methods soundl , sound 2 , and sounds which 
derive states Si, S2, and S3, respectively, from a state s of K. Stereo sound 
of music mi is played while a background object hgl with a words object wi is 
displayed in the state si. sound2 plays stereo sound of music m2 while displaying 
the words object W2 and a background object bg2 which includes a car object. 
Suppose an application is interested only in music and words. Here, music and 
words are mandatory but background is optional in Karaoke. si = S2 while si 
S2 and Q(si) = Q(s2)- Hence, soundl = sound 2 . On the other hand, sounds 
outputs a state S3 of the object K, which shows only a monaural sound of music 
m3 and words without background. Here, si ^ S3 because Q(si) ^ Q{ss). mi 
^ m3, soundl supports a higher level of QoS than sounds. Suppose RoS R is 
that the application is not interested in the quality of sound. Here, mi —ji m2. 
Furthermore, if music and words are mandatory, Si =r S3 since mi —r m3. □ 



bgl 




Fig. 3. Karaoke object. 

There are the following equivalent relations between a pair of methods opt 
and opu of a class c : 

• opt is state equivalent with opu iff opt{s) = opu{s) for any state s of c. 

• opt is semantically equivalent with opu {ppt = opu) iff opt(s) = opu{s) for 
every state s of c. 

• opt is QoS- equivalent with op^^ {opt ~ opa) iff opt(s) opu{s) for every state 
s of c. 

• opt is RoS -equivalent with op^ on RoS R (opt —r opy) iff op^(s) —r op^^s) 
for every state s of c. 

• opt is semantically RoS- equivalent with op^ on R [opt =r op.^) iff opti,s) =r 
opu{s) for every state s of c. 

[Example 2 ] In the Karaoke object K 1 [Figure 3 ], the method sounds plays 
monaural sound obtained from music and displays words without background. 
sound2 plays stereo sound while displaying words with the background object 
bg 2 . Here, S2 and S3 are states obtained by performing sound 2 and sounds, 
respectively, on a state s of K. Since, QoS of S3 is different from S2, i.e. Q{s2) 
Q(ss), sound2 ^ sounds. Suppose there is such RoS R that the application 
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does not care whatever the background is and how qualified the music is. «2 and 
S 3 satisfy R. That is, sound2 =fi sounds. □ 

[Proposition 1] The following properties hold for every pair of methods opt 
and opu of a class c and RoS R: 

• opt -R opu if opt =R opu. • opt ^ opu if opt -Ropu. 

• opt =R OPu if opt = OPu. o 



3.2 Compatible relations 

In the traditional theories [1,8], a method opt conflicts with another method opu 
in an object o iff the result obtained by performing opt and opu depends on the 
computation order. Multimedia objects are characterized by QoS in addition 
to the states. There are the following compatible relations between a pair of 
methods opt and opu of a class c: 

• opt is state- compatible with opu {opt \ opu) iff opt o opu{s) = opu o opt{s) 
for every state s of c. 

• opt is QoS- compatible with opu {opt || opu) iff opt o op^^(s) ^ opu o opt{s) 
for every state s of c. 

• opt is semantically compatible with op^ {opt ||| op^) iff opt o opu[s) = op^ o 
opt{s) for every state s of c. 

• opt is RoS -compatible with op^ on RoS R [opt |h op^^) iff opt o opy_[s) —r 
opu o opt{s) for every state s of c. 

• opt is semantically RoS- compatible with op^^ on R [opt |||j? op^) iff opt o 
opu{s) =R opu o opt{s) for every state s of c. 

Let “a- compatibility (Oa)” show some of the compatible relations, where a 
G {state, QoS, semantically , RoS, semantically -RoS}. For example, Oqqs shows 
II and Or shows |jR, opt a-conflicts with opu {opt f>a opu) unless opt Oa opu- 
For example, opt QoS-conflicts with op^^ [opt /\\ opu) unless opt || opu- Oa is 
symmetric and is not transitive. 

[Example 3] Suppose the movie object m is composed of a colored background 
object bg and a car object c, which supports methods add, grayscale, mediascale, 
and reduce, add adds a car object in the movie, grayscale degrades a colored 
video to a white-black gradation video, mediascale reduces a frame rate to half 
of the original one. reduce decreases a number of colors to 16 colors. Suppose an 
application performs grayscale on the object m after add, i.e. add o grayscale 
and then an object toi is obtained. Here, mi is a white-black gradation video 
with the background and an object composed of the car. On the other hand, an 
object m 2 shows a colored car and the white-black background. Here, Q(m 2 ) 
Q{mi). An object obtained by add o grayscale supports a different level of 
QoS from grayscale o add. add QoS-confiicts with grayscale (add /| grayscale). 
By performing grayscale o add, the response data of add shows white-black 
gradation background and colored car. However, the white-black gradation video 
is obtained by add o grayscale. If the application is interested in a colored car, the 
response data obtained by grayscale o add satisfies the application requirement 
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R. However, a response data obtained by add o grayscale does not satisfy R. 
That is, add grayscale. 

Suppose the movie object mis displayed, whose QoS is (30 [fps], 256 [colors]) 
in Example 3. The application can obtain the same QoS by performing medias- 
cale and reduce in any order. In any case, the application can get a state with 15 
fps and 16 colors, mediascale || reduce, reduce ||| mediascale since background is 
optional. Suppose that RoS R shows “an application cares the color of the car”. 
reduce |j? mediascale but add )(r grayscale. □ 

Suppose an application is not interested in how colorful movies are. A method 
update changes a colored movie to a monochromatic one. The application dis- 
plays a colored movie object m. If update is performed on the state m of the 
movie object, the monochromatic version of m is seen. Since the application is 
not interested in the color, both of the versions are considered to satisfy RoS 
R. Hence, Q{[display[m)]) fl Q{[update o display (m)]) ^ R and Q[display o 
update[m)) = Q{update o display[m)). display and update are RoS-compatible 
(lii)- However, display and update semantically conflict because Q[[update o dis- 
play{m)]) Q{[display{m)]). □ 

[Proposition 2] The following properties hold for every pair of methods opt 
and opu of a class c: 

• opt |i? opu if opt lllii opu- • opt II opu if opt Ifi opu. 

• opt IIIh OPu if opt III OPu. 

[Proof] It is straightforward from Proposition !.□ 

4 Synchronization 

4.1 Traditional locking protocol 

According to the synchronization theories [1,8], every pair of conflicting methods 
issued by different transactions are required to be performed on the objects in 
the same order, i.e. serializability. In order to do that, an object o is locked 
before a method opt is performed on o. If o is already locked for a method op^ 
conflicting with opt, opt blocks until the lock held by opu is released. On the 
other hand, every pair of compatible methods can be performed on o in any 
order. Suppose a pair of transactions and Tj issue methods opt and op^, to 
an object o^, respectively. Here, Ti precedes Tj (T^ — ^ 2y) iff opt and opu conflict 
and opt issued by Ti is performed on the object Ok before opu issued by Tj. 
A collection of the transactions Ti, . . ., are serializable iff either Ti — > Tj 
or Tj Ti for every pair of transactions Ti and Tj, i.e. the transactions are 
totally ordered in the precedent relation . It is well known that a collection 
of transactions are serializable if every transaction is two-phase locked [1]. 

Multiple conflicting methods cannot be concurrently performed on an object. 
It is still question whether or not multiple compatible methods can be concur- 
rently performed. In some systems, some compatible methods like a pair of read 
methods can be concurrently performed. On the other hand, some compatible 
methods cannot be concurrently performed, i.e. the methods are to be mutu- 
ally exclusively performed. For example, add and subtract are compatible on a 
counter object but cannot be concurrently performed. Reduce and mediascale 
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are RoS-compatible {reduce |i? mediascale) but cannot be concurrently per- 
formed on the movie object as shown in Example 4. It is critical to definitely 
separate the lock concept to a pair of orthogonal concepts, locks for serialization 
and for mutual exclusion. 

4.2 QoS based lock modes 

If a pair of methods opt and opu a-confiict in an object o {opt /C>a opu), the 
result obtained by performing opt and op^ depends on the computation order of 
opt and opu. In the movie object m discussed in Example 3, the method reduce 
is i?o5-compatible with mediascale on some RoS R {reduce mediascale). This 
means reduce and mediascale can be performed on the object m in any order 
for a given RoS R. However, reduce and mediascale cannot be concurrently re- 
formed, i.e. mutually exclusive. On the other hand, a pair of display methods can 
be performed in any order since display is state-compatible with itself. In addi- 
tion, multiple display methods can be concurrently performed because multiple 
transactions can view the movie object m at the same time. The traditional 
concurrency control theories [1] assume every pair of confiicting methods are 
mutually exclusive while compatible methods can be concurrently performed. 
However, some pair of compatible methods cannot necessarily be concurrently 
performed on a multimedia object. For example, unless some system allows mul- 
tiple transactions to simultaneously view the movie object m, at most one display 
can be performed on m at a time. We define an a-mutually exclusive relation 
of methods as follows. 

[Definition] A method opt is a-mutually exclusive with opy_ of a class c iff 
neither opt || opu is a-compatible with opt o opu {opt || opy, Oa opt o opu) nor 
OPt II OPu Oa Opt O OPu. □ 

Hence, we introduce two new orthogonal types of lock modes for a method 
opt of an object o with respect to the a-compatibility and a-mutually exclusive 
relations : 

1. a- serialization lock mode <Joi{opt), and 

2. a-mutually exclusive lock mode Pa{opt)- 

The serialization locks are used to serialize confiicting methods issued by 
different transactions. The mutually exclusive locks are used to make methods 
mutually exclusively performed on an object. We define a conflicting relation 
among a- serialization and a-mutually exclusive lock modes. 

[Definition] For every pair of methods opt and opu supported by an object o, 

1. <Ja.{opt) conflicts with CTa:{opu) and Pa{opt) conflicts with aa{opu) iff opt 

a-conflicts with op^^. 

2. Pa{opt) conflicts with Pa{opu) ifi" opt is mutually exclusive with op^. □ 

Let Ti and T 2 be lock modes. Ti is compatible with T 2 (ti O T 2 ) iff Tj does 
not conflict with T2. For example, the mutually exclusive mode pa{display) is 
compatible with pa{display) while the serialization mode Oa{display) is com- 
patible with Oa{display). aR{reduce) is compatible with aR{mediascale) on RoS 
R since reduce |||ji mediascale. However, p,R{reduce) is not compatible with 
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fiji^mediascale) on R since reduce and mediascale cannot be concurrently per- 
formed. Furthermore, jinireduce) is not compatible with iiji{mediascale). Every 
type of conflicting relation is assumed to be symmetric but not transitive. 

Suppose that an object o is locked for a method opt and another method opu 
is issued to the object o. If <Ja{opu) conflicts with <Ta(opt), opt blocks until opu 
terminates. Suppose an object x supports a pair of methods opi and op2 and 
another object y supports ops and op^. A transaction Ti issues opi to x and 
ops to y. Another transaction T2 issues op2 to x and op^ to y. First, suppose 
opi is a-compatible with op2 {opi Oa 0P2) and ops Oa op^. Here, ( 7 a{opi) is 
compatible with CTa{op2) (cTaiopi) ^ (^a{op2)) and aa{ops) O act{opi). op\ and 
op2 can be performed on the object x and ops and op4 on y in any order. For 
example, opi is performed after op2 on x and op4 is performed after ops on y. 

Next, suppose Paippi) conflicts with Paipp2) but Pai^ps) is compatible with 
Pa(op4). op2 can be started after opi completes, opi and op2 cannot be concur- 
rently performed. However, ops and op4 can be concurrently performed on the 
object y because Paipp^) is compatible with pa{op/^. 

[Theorem 1 ] A mutually exclusive mode pa{opt) conflicts with Pa{opu) if a 
serialization mode Uaippt) conflicts with Uaippu)- 
[Proof] From the deflnitions, it is straightforward. □ 

If a method opt a-conflicts with another method opu in an object o, opt and 
op^t cannot be concurrently performed. For example, a pair of the methods add 
and mediascale Qo 5 -conflict and cannot be performed on the movie object m 
at the same time. That is, pqosipdd) conflicts with pqqs ( mediascale). 

If a transaction T issues a method opt in the a-conflicting relation to an 
object o, o is locked according to the following protocol. 

[Locking protocol] 

1 . The transaction T issues a lock request ^■^(opt) to the object o. 

2 . If o is not locked in any mode conflicting with the serialization mode CTQ^(opt), 
o is locked in aa(opt) and then is tried to be locked in a mode pa(opt). 

3 . If o is not locked in any mode conflicting with pa(opt), o is locked in the 
mode Pa(opt) and then opt is ready to be performed. 

4 . Otherwise, opt blocks. □ 

4.3 Relation among lock modes 

Figure 4 shows how conflicting relations of methods of an object o are related. 
Here, State, QoS, RoS, Sem, and Sem-RoS indicate sets of possible state-based, 
QoS—, RoS-, semantically, and semantically i?o 5 -conflicting relations, respec- 
tively. Let 5 be a family of the sets {State, QoS, RoS, Sem, Sem-RoS{. Let ai 
and 02 be sets in the set S, i.e. oi € 5 and 02 G S. In Figure 4 , “oi C 02” 
means that opt 02-conflicts with opu if opt oi-conflicts with opu for every pair 
of methods opt and op^. For example, a method opt Qo 5 -conflicts with another 
method opu if opt Sem-conflicts with op^. Hence, Sem C QoS. 

Let Oi and 0:2 be two types of conflicting relations. a± dominates 02 (<^1 
0:2) iff oi C 02 in Figure 4 . For example, Sem QoS and QoS >- State from 
Figure 4 . oi and 02 are uncomparable (oi || 02) if neither oi 02 nor 02 >- oi. 
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In Figure 4 , Sem || RoS. Let Ca(r) be a set of lock modes which are compatible 
with a lock mode r on an a-conflicting relation. The following property holds 
on the dominant relation : 

[Property] For every lock mode r and every pair of conflicting relations a\ and 
^ 2 , ^ Ca^ir) if ai 02 - ° 




Fig. 4. Conflicting relations. 



[Definition] A lock mode t\ on a\ is stronger than another mode T2 on 02 {ji 
y T2) iff Ca,(ri) C Coc^{t2). □ 

“ti T2” means that ri conflicts with more number of lock modes than T2. 
The lock mode t\ is more restricted than T2. For example, write >- read. 

Let ai and 02 be types of i?o 5 -conflicting relations on RoS R\ and i?2) 
respectively. Here, it is that i?i R2 (i?i dominates R2) means that R\ shows 
a higher level of QoS than R2. It is straightforward for the following theorem to 
hold from the definitions. 

[Theorem 2 ] Let T\ and T2 be lock modes on Ro 5 -conflicting relations ai and 
a2, respectively, and Ri and R2 be RoS. ri T2 if Ri jR2- ^ 

Suppose that jRi and R2 show monochromatic and colored movies, respec- 
tively, in Example 3 . Let ti and T2 be serialization lock modes of a method 
grayscale on RoS Ri and R2, respectively, i.e. ri = a [gray scale) and T2 
= aR^(grayscale). Here, R2 y Ri- grayscale J 2 i-confiicts with add but is R2- 
compatible with add. is stronger than T2 (ti T2) since Cr^(ti) (= {mediascale, 
reduce, add, grayscale}) D Cr^(t 2) [= {mediascale, reduce, grayscale}). 



4.4 Implementation of lock modes 

S'iate-confiicting and Qo 5 -confiicting relations among methods are defined in 
defining each object. In this paper, we assume there is one application manipu- 
lating distributed objects in the system. The application is composed of multiple 
transactions. A 5 em-conflicting relation among methods is defined for each ob- 
ject, based on the semantics of the application. That is, mandatory and optional 
component classes are defined for a class. Each transaction requires its own RoS. 
It consumes plenty of computation power to compare arbitrary RoS instances. 
Hence, we assume some limited number of RoS instances are specified when the 
objects are defined in order to reduce the computation overhead. Each object 
maintains a table showing the conflicting relations among the lock modes. By 
using the conflicting table, it is decided if the method issued to the object can 
be performed on the object. 
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5 Concluding Remarks 

We discussed novel types of relations among methods on the basis of QoS and 
the state of an object, i.e. state, QoS, RoS, and semantically RoS equivalent 
and conflicting relations in the object-based multimedia system. We presented 
the locking protocol to realize the Qo5-confiicting relations, where new lock 
modes, serialization and mutually exclusive modes are introduced. By using the 
serialization and mutually exclusive locks, we can increase the performance of 
the system. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we discuss the use of fragmented bandwidth to 
improve the performance of the staggered striping in a multimedia system. It is 
observed that potential disruptions can occur when non-consecutive idle disks 
are used for displaying multimedia objects. We have identified useful retrieval 
patterns and shown that with proper selections of fragmented disks and a simple 
buffering scheme dismptions can be easily eliminated. 



1 Introduction 

Recent advances in networking and multimedia technology have made it possible to 
provide concurrent services, such as on-line shopping, on-line auction, etc., to 
hundreds or even thousands of customers. Unlike conventional video rental stores, 
which can serve only a very limited number of viewers simultaneously, a multimedia- 
on-demand (MOD) system is intended to provide on-line, concurrent, convenient, and 
faster service to a large number of viewers. Besides videos, new multimedia 
applications, such as graphical modeling of nearby 3D objects in architectural 
buildings, urban city models, scientific visualization, etc., [19], and can also benefit 
from the technology of MOD systems. 

In an MOD system, hundreds or even thousands of multimedia objects are stored 
on a storage server and are ready to be played out upon requests. Multimedia storage 
servers are generally connected to clients via high-speed networks so that continuous 
media such as video and audio can be played on users’ stations. Viewers can also 
access multimedia objects simultaneously on the server. The goal of an MOD server 
is to serve as many viewers concurrently as possible. 

Multimedia data can have varying and sometimes very high bandwidth 
requirements. For example, a 27 MBps (i.e., megabytes per second) bandwidth is 
required by NTSC for “network- quality” video [11], while a bandwidth of 
approximately 81 MBps is required for a HDTV-quality image [11]. Although the 
bandwidth of a modern magnetic disk drive can reach approximately 20 MBps [14], 
multimedia data are expected to have much higher bandwidths in the future [2]. 

Compression techniques [16], such as MPEG-1 and MPEG-2, have been applied 
successfully to multimedia objects like movie videos, to reduce the bandwidth 
requirements. However, these compression techniques generally are lossy and can 
result in loss of important information. Thus, they may not be acceptable to other 
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objects like computer programs, scientific data, medical data, etc., which require high 
accuracy. Thus, one of the major challenges in building an MOD system is to support 
varying and perhaps high-bandwidth data with low-bandwidth disk drives. 

Although individual disks may have large enough storage capability [13] and speed 
to display some compressed video objects, a bottleneck can easily arise when there 
are simultaneous requests for videos stored on the same disk. Since a bottleneck can 
result in a significant delay in display, it may not be desirable to store an entire video 
object on a single disk. Thus, how to place the data on disks to balance the workload 
and serve more requests without much delay has also emerged as an important issue. 

The striping techniques [1,2,9,12] effectively overcome the bottleneck problem by 
declustering objects across multiple disks and using the aggregated bandwidth of 
disks to serve simultaneous requests. In addition, servers in the striping approach can 
store more video objects than in the replication methods. The staggered striping [2] is 
a variant of the striping techniques and is very promising because of its flexibility and 
capability in storing and displaying multimedia objects of variable bandwidths. 
However, as requests arrive and are served, the system could be left with dispersed 
variable- sized “holes” of idle disks, termed fragmented disks [2], during the display. 
This situation is similar to the memory fragmentation in the traditional operating 
systems. When there is no single hole that is large enough to meet the bandwidth 
requirement of the requested object, the request can not be served, even though the 
total number of idle disks in the system is enough. Berson et al. [2] pointed out 
potential bandwidth waste due to this bandwidth fragmentation. They have shown an 
example of how portions of subobjects, which are contiguous portions of an object, 
can be retrieved using fragmented disks and buffered until the entire subobjects are 
put together. 

However, there were no discussions and analysis on how fragmented bandwidth 
can be utilized in general. In fact, we have found that the use of fragmented 
bandwidth is much more complex than the example they showed. Specifically, 
disruptions, termed as “hiccups” [2,4,9], can occur not only at the beginning of the 
display but also in the middle of display. Moreover, the buffer space needed to store 
incomplete pieces of subobjects can be very large if we do take advantage of some 
properties of the retrieval patterns. To the best of our knowledge, there have not been 
any in-depth studies on the utilization of fragmented bandwidth in the staggered 
striping. In this paper, we propose a method to solve the disruption problems when 
non-consecutive idle disks are used for display. We identified repeated patterns of 
retrieval that can be utilized to smooth the display along. With proper selection of idle 
disks and a simple buffering scheme, fragmented bandwidth can be fully utilized and 
disruptions can be eliminated 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. A review of related work is presented 
in Section2. In Sections, we demonstrate the disruption problems in the staggered 
striping and point out the existence of potential disruption patterns. In Section 4, a 
formal analysis of the disruption patterns is conducted and a solution to the disruption 
problems is presented. Section 5 is the conclusions. 
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2 Staggered Striping 

The basic idea of the striping approach is to stripe the objects across clusters of disks 
so that the aggregate bandwidth of a cluster can match the bandwidth requirement of 
objects. An object, say X, is divided into a number of subjects Xi’s that is intended to 
be the unit of transfer between the server and the viewer’s station. Each subject is 
then declustered over a number M(X) of disks, where M(X) is called the degree of 
declustering, so that M(X) disks can be used simultaneously to satisfy the bandwidth 
requirement of the object. Each portion of the subject Xi declustered on a disk is 
called a fragment, denoted as Xi.j, 0< j < M(X). 

Stride k is defined to be the distance, in terms of the number of disk drives, 
between the first fragments of two consecutive subobjects Xi.O and X(i+1).0. Notice 
that in the simple striping, k is M(X), while in the staggered striping, k can vary in 
value from 1 to D. 

Objects, maybe of different bandwidths, are assigned to disks independently with 
the same stride. Eig. 1 illustrates a possible placement of objects X, Y, and Z with 
bandwidth requirements of 40, 80, and 60 MBps, respectively, in a system with 9 
disks (with Bdisk = 20 MBps). XO is stored on disks 0 and 1 (M(X) = 2), YO is on 
disks 2, 3, 4, and 5 (M(Z) = 4), and ZO is on disks 0, 7, and 8 (M(Y) = 3). Note that 
the strides for all objects are 1. 

disks 012345678 

Z(),2 Yo.o Yo.i Yq,2 Yo,3 Z(),o Zo.i 

Zi.i Zi,2 Yi.o Yu Yi,2 Yi ,3 Zi.o 

Xo.o X().i 

X,.o Xu 

Fig. 1. Placement of objects on 9 disks 

In order to display an object, say X, the system must first locate the M(X) adjacent 
disk drives that contain subobject XO (i.e., disks 0 and 1). If these disk drives are idle, 
XO can be retrieved and displayed immediately; otherwise, the display has to be 
delayed until these disks become idle. At the next time interval, it reads from the next 
M(X) disk drives (i.e., disks 1 and 2), by shifting k (i.e., 1 in this example) disks to 
the right. 

As requests arrive and are served, the system is left with dispersed “holes” of idle 
disks, similar to the memory fragmentation problem in the traditional operating 
system. Since in the striping approach, all fragments of a subobject must be retrieved 
from disks at the same time. If the disks containing the requested subobject are not all 
idle at the same time, bandwidth fragmentation can occur. For example, consider the 
placement of objects in Fig. 1. again. Assume the system is to retrieve YO and ZO at 
the moment and a request for X has just arrived. While there are two disks (1 and 6) 
idle, a request for object X can not be served until the display of Z completes, because 
disks 0 and 1 are not available at the same time. These free but non-consecutive idle 
disks, like 1 and 6, are called fragmented disks [2]. To utilize the bandwidth of 
fragmented disks, additional buffer space is used in [2]. 

While it seems simple to utilize fragmented bandwidth, the above example only 
illustrates a best scenario. In fact, we found that disruptions of display can occur at 
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any time when fragmented disks are used. To the best of our knowledge, such 
disruptions (that occur during the display) have not been addressed in the literature. 
We will describe this problem in detail in Section 3 and discuss the solution in 
Section 4. 



3 Observations on the Disruptions 

The quality of a display is severely compromised if disruptions occur during the 
display. Disruptions can occur when there are not enough idle disks to display objects. 
However, even with enough idle disks, there can still be disruptions if these idle disks 
are not consecutive, i.e., fragmented. In this section, we show how disruptions can 
occur. 

In Fig. 2, we show how disruptions can occur in a staggered striping system with k 
= I. Assume at tO, disks 0, 1,2, and 4 are idle and are designated to serve a request for 
object X with M(X) = 4. Note that the four idle disks are not consecutive and the rest 
of disks are busy with other requests. For clarity, only fragments of object X retrieved 
at each time interval are indicated in the figure. Note that each disk stores a set of 
fragments coming from different subobjects. Fragments on a disk are read 
sequentially for the display of the object. 

The rightmost column “completed subobjects” lists subobjects, all of whose 
fragments have been completely retrieved from disks at the corresponding time 
interval. As shown in the figure, a disruption occurred at t4, and X3 was not ready 
until tl3. Note that other subobjects, such as X4, X5, X6, X7, X8, X9, XIO, XI 1 and 
XI 2, are all ready before X3. A naive solution to eliminating disruptions is to delay 
the retrieval until there are enough consecutive idle disks in the system. 
Unfortunately, it can result in substantial delay as consecutive idle disks may not be 
available until one or more current requests are completed. 

It is observed from Fig. 2 that although subobjects retrieved are out of sequence, 
there are still the same number of subobjects retrieved (i.e., 14 = D) in the first 14 
time units as if we were using consecutive idle disks. In addition, the retrieval of 
fragments is not completely random, that is, no other fragments, except the fragments 
of the first 14 subobjects are read during the first 14 time units. Another important 
observation is that the set of disks used at tO is used again at tl4 to retrieve fragments 
of X14 and X15 (vs. XO and XI at tO). Consequently, the retrieval pattern appearing 
during the period tO to tl3 is repeated in the next and every successive 14 time units. 
This observation prompts the idea that if we can buffer a small amount of subobjects 
(e.g., the first 14 subobjects in the example) in advance, then the display may be able 
to be smoothed over without disruption. That is, while we are going to retrieve the 
next 14 subobjects in the next 14 time units, we display the previously buffered 14 
subobjects. 
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Fig. 2. Retrieval of Object X Using Non-consecutive Idle Disks 0, 1, 2 and 4 with k = 1. 



The values of k affect retrieval patterns when non-consecutive idle disks are used. 
Recalling that in Fig. 2, where k was set to 1, although a disruption occurred at t4, all 
the first 14 subobjects, XO, XI, ..., X13, were completely retrieved by the end of tl3, 
and a new cycle begins at tl4. This repeated pattern can be identified easily and can 
be very useful in eliminating disruption. 
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Fig. 3. Retrieval of Object X Using Non-consecutive Idle Disks 0, 1, 2 and 4 when k = 2. 

However, the situations may be a little more complex when k is set to other values. 
Let us consider Fig. 3, where k is set to 2. Although there are still four fragments of 
object X read in each time interval, some disks, such as disks 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13, 
have read only two fragments during the first 14 time units, while others read six 
fragments. Due to this imbalance in reading, the retrieval of those fragments on odd- 
numbered disks is considerably delayed. For example, fragments X7.1 and X7.3, on 
disks 1 and 3, respectively, were not retrieved until tl4 and tl5, while some other 
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higher-numbered fragments, like X15.2, X16.0, etc., were read much sooner than in 
the previous case (i.e., k = 1). Indeed, fragments on even-numbered disks are 
retrieved sooner, while much later for fragments on odd-numbered disks, prolonging 
the entire retrieval process by a factor of 2. This implies a very large buffer and long 
delay may be needed if we attempt to eliminate disruptions. 

If we had used idle disks 0, 1, 2, and 5, assumed available, the situation would 
have been quite different. As shown in Fig. 4, with idle disks 0, 1,2, and 5 designated 
at tO, all the first 7 subobjects are completely retrieved by the end of t6. A new cycle 
begins at t7 and repeats for every 7 time units. This pattern could be useful in our 
attempt to display objects continuously within a shorter time. 
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Fig. 4. Retrieval of Object X Using Non-consecutive Idle Disks 0, 1,2, and 5 when k = 2. 

From Figures 3 and 4, we notice that with the proper choice of idle disks, if 
available, useful repeated patterns with a shorter period (less than D) may be found 
when k values are different than 1 . In the next section, we will formally discuss how a 
pattern is affected by various factors, such as k, D, placement of subobjects, and idle 
disks, etc. 



4 Pattern Analysis 

The goal is to find the existence of a period of p time units, within which the next p 
successive subobjects can be completely retrieved using a given set of non- 
consecutive disks. For simplicity, we shall not mention the object of concern 
explicitly in the following discussion 

Definition. The storage sequence for the fth fragments of subobjects m to n, denoted 
Sf(m, n), is a sequence of disk IDs that stores the fth fragments of successive 
subobjects from m to n. 
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Let j be the ID number (0 < j < D) of the disk containing the fth fragment of the 0th 
subobject of X (i.e., XO.f). By definition of the stride k, disk (j + k x n) mod D must 
be the disk containing the fth fragment of the nth subobject. Thus, S0(0, n) consists of 
disks j , (j + k X 1) mod D, . . (j + k x n) mod D. 

Definition. The retrieval sequence beginning with disk i for the period from tm to tn, 
denoted as Ri(tm, tn), is the sequence of disk IDs beginning with disk i that is used in 
successive time intervals from tm to tn to retrieve the object in the staggered striping. 

Let i be the ID number (0 < i < D) of one of the disks designated to serve a request 
for a certain object X at tO. Then at tn, we can infer that disk (i + k x n) mod D must 
be a disk serving X, because of the stride k. Consequently, Ri(t0, tn) is made of disks 
i, (i + k X 1) mod D, . . ., (i + k X n) mod D. Note that each disk designated to serve X 
at tO has its own retrieval sequence. 

Let CO be the largest common divisor of D and k. Then, both a storage and a 
retrieval sequence can be rewritten as i, (i + k x 1) mod D, . . . , (i + k x D/co) mod D, (i 
+ k X (D/co + 1)) mod D, ..., etc. Since (k x D/co) mod D = 0, (i + k x D/co) mod D 
becomes (i + k x 0) mod D, (i + k x (D/co+ 1)) mod D becomes (i + k x 1) mod D, and 
so on. As a result, there can be only D/co distinct disks in each storage or retrieval 
sequence of length greater than D/co, and they are reused every D/to time units. 

Let im, 0 < m < M(X), be a set of M(X) idle disks chosen to serve X at tO. As 
mentioned earlier, each disk stores a set of fragments from different subobjects (of an 
object) and those fragments on a disk are retrieved one at a time sequentially when the 
disk is used for the display of the object. It can be conceived that if the disks 
appearing in the sequences Rim(0, D/co ), 0 < m < M(X), also appear the same 
number of times in sequences Sf(0, D/co), 0 < f < M(X), and vice-versa, then the first 
D/co subobjects, nothing more and nothing less, are retrieved during the first D/co 
period. Note that the sequences Sf(0, D/co), 0 < f < M(X), represent the first D/co 
objects. Moreover, a new and identical cycle begins for each successive D/co time 
interval because all subobjects appearing in preceding D/co interval are completely 
retrieved during that interval. In the following, we will discuss how to find such set of 
idle disks, if available, so that this retrieval pattern exists. 

When CO = 1, i.e., no common divisor between k and D, D/co = D. Let im, 0 < m< 
M(X), be an arbitrarily set of M(X) idle disks chosen at tO. It can be observed that at 
the end of tD-I, every disk in the system appears exactly once in any of the retrieval 
sequences Rim(0, D-1), 0 < m < M(X). Meanwhile, all disks will also appear exactly 
once in each Sf(0, D-1), 0 < f < M(X). Thus, at the end of tD-1, all fragments of the 
first and only the first D subobjects (i.e., D x M(X) fragments) are retrieved using 
arbitrarily chosen M(x) idle disks. Moreover, a new cycle begins for the next and 
successive D time units because no partially retrieved subobjects from previous D 
time units are left to be completed in the next D time units. 

When CO > 2 (obviously, k > 2), the situation is a bit more complex. For each disk i, 
designated to serving object X at tO, only D/co (< D) distinct disks appear in its 
retrieval sequence, i.e., i, (i + k x 1) mod D, (i + k x 2) mod D, (i + k x ((D/co -1)) 
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mod D, and they are reused every D/co time units. For example, consider Figure 3.2 
again, where k = 2 and D = 14. Since co = 2, only 7 distinct disks are used in each 
retrieval sequence. For idle disk 0 chosen at tO, R0(0, 6) consists of only disks 0, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12, while for disk 1, R1(0, 6) is made of 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13. 
Similarly, for each disk j storing the f th fragment, 0 < f < M(X), of the 0th subobject, 
the storage sequence Sf(0, D/co -1) consists of 7 disks,], (j + k x 1) mod D, ..., and (j 
+ k X (D/co -1)) mod D. 

It can be observed that if i is an idle disk chosen at tO and it appears in the 
sequence Sf(0, D/co) (i.e., j, (j +k x 1) modD, ..., i, (i +k x 1) modD, ..., or (j +kx 
(D/co -1)) mod D), then Ri(0, D/co) contains the same set of D/co distinct disks as Sf(0, 
D/co), except that the order of the disks appearing in the sequences may be different. 
Thus, if im, 0 < m < M(X), are the idle disks chosen at tO, each of them appearing in a 
distinct storage sequence Sf(0, D/co), 0 < f < M(X), then at tD/co -1, then the same set 
of disks will appear the same number of times in both Rim(0, D/co -1), 0 < m < M(X), 
and Sf(0, D/co), 0 < f < M(X). That is, the first (and only the first) D/co subobjects will 
be completely retrieved during the first D/co time units using idle disks im, 0 < m < 
M(X). The pattern repeats for every D/co time units as no partially retrieved 
subobjects from previous D/co interval need to be completed in the next D/co interval 
and the set of disks used at tO is used again at tnx(D/co), n >0. The following theorem 
follows. 

Theorem. If idle disks chosen to serve an object are each from a distinct storage 
sequence of the object, then each successive D/co subobjects from the beginning can 
be completely retrieved within each successive D/co time interval. 

In the following, we use a simple example to illustrate how idle disks, if available, 
are chosen to avoid potential disruptions. 

Example. Consider a system with 14 disks and a stride k = 4. Assume an request for 
object X (M(X)=3) has just arrived and currently disks 5, 7, 8, and 10 are idle. We 
further assume that the fragments of the first subobject of X are stored on disks 2, 3, 
and 4. 



The storage sequences are: 

50 = 2, 6, 10, 0, 4, 8, 12, 2, 6, ... 

51 =3,7, 11, 1, 5, 9, 13,3,7, ... 

52 = 4, 8, 12, 2, 6, 10, 0, 4, 6, ... 

Notice that SO and S2 are essentially the same sequence. As a result, we can 
choose disks 8 from SO (or from S2), 5 from SI, and 10 from S2 (or from SO). 
Another possible combination could be 8, 7, and 10. 

Disruptions can be eliminated taking advantage of these retrieval patterns. Two 
buffers, each of which can hold D/co subobjects, may be needed. That is, when the 
system is displaying previously retrieved D/co subobjects from one buffer, it retrieves 
next D/co subobjects into another buffer. The two buffers are used for input and output 
alternately. 
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4.1 Discussions 

Disruptions are eliminated using a pair of buffers of size D/(o subobjects each. As 
conceived, the larger the co value, the smaller the buffer is required, and the shorter 
the waiting time (i.e., the time to fill the buffer at the beginning). However, when co 
gets larger, it may become more difficult to find suitable idle disks. As readers may 
have noticed that the disks in the system are in fact divided into co disjoint groups, 
each of which has D/co disks. The co groups are (i, (i + k) mod D, ..., (i + (D/co -1) x 
k) mod D), (i +1, (i +1 + k) mod D, ..., (i +1+ (D/co -1) x k) mod D), ..., (i + co-1, (i 
+ CO-1 + k) mod D, ..., (i + co-1 + (D/co -1) x k) mod D). In order to guarantee the 
appearance of previously mentioned patterns, idle disks must be chosen from groups 
corresponding to the storage sequences of the object. Note that more than one disk 
may need to be chosen from a group when M(X) > co. The larger the number of 
groups, the more difficult it is to find a match. Therefore, a trade-off has to be made 
by the administrator. 

In summary, when co = I, any arbitrarily chosen M(X) idle disks can be used to 
display object X. It is most flexible, however, with a bit longer delay of D time units 
and a bit larger buffer. Note that there is also a delay in the original staggered striping, 
where only consecutive idle disks are used for display. The delay is the average 
amount of time waiting for all idle disks to shift to the right positions to read the first 
subobject. When co > 1, each idle disk chosen must appears in a distinct storage 
sequence of the object. It may be more restrictive, but it uses smaller buffers and 
spends less time in waiting. 



5 Conclusions 

Bandwidth fragmentation can occur when requests (for objects of varying 
bandwidths) arrive and are completed. It renders the systems with many small holes 
of idle disks, which are not large enough to serve requests, and thus can degrades the 
performance of the system considerably. In this paper, we addressed the problems of 
potential disruptions in display when fragmented disks are used. We have analyzed 
the retrieval patterns and identified patterns that can be useful in eliminating 
disruptions. We have shown that with proper choice of idle disks and a simple buffer 
scheme, disruptions can be eliminated. Currently, we are investigating further 
improvement on the waiting time, which is D/co now. 
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Abstract. We have been researching on modeling of visual cognition and its 
application to content-based image retrieval. We started with analyzing the 
relationship between pre-attentive vision and attentive vision. And we focused 
on human early vision as pre-attentive vision. We selected statistical texture 
images as targets because attentive vision was hard to act them. Previously, 
many texture features have been proposed, but most of them were insufficient 
to account for human subjectivity. And so, we have newly designed texture 
features which were adequate to account for human subjectivity. 

From the viewpoint of physiological fundamentals and psychological review, 
we have focused on the orientation feature and color feature of an image, and 
calculating contrast of these features in various resolutions. Next, we have 
measured psychological responses by using some descriptive adjectives, and 
corresponded them to our texture features by adopting the canonical correlation 
statistics. Based on this correspondence, we developed a contrast based 
subjective texture image retrieval (CBSTIR) system. Our system can retrieve 
images which give a similar impression, and also predict images by some 
descriptive adjectives. From the experimental results, we found that 
approximate color property was significant to subjective retrieval, while the 
precise color distribution was significant to non-subjective retrieval. Moreover, 
we found that the global orientation interaction in multi resolutions was 
significant to subjective retrieval. 



1 Introduction 

With the spreading popularity of computer and network technologies, databases, 
there has been rapid growth in opportunities for designer with comptiter, for example, 
an interior, an exterior design and an industrial design, or for a web page design and 
so on. With this trend, demand is abruptly growing for how fast and how adequately 
we can collect texture images we want. 

Content-based image retrieval (CBIR) is a key technology to retiieve images 
adequately. The main problems with CBIR concern what features to extract and how 
to integrate different features to satisfy user's demands. 
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We have been researching about visual impression which means how human be- 
ings feel by looking at a scene. We have been studying computational physiology of 
early visual mechanisms in order to find out important mechanisms for human visual 
impression [1], [2] and to design adequate features based on the mechanisms. 

Texture is important in the appearance of objects in natural scenes, and also a pow- 
erful cue in visual perception. Texture analysis and synthesis have been actively 
researched for the past three decades, and a large number of methods have been pro- 
posed. 

These methods can be classified into a filtering model and a statistical model. As 
the former methods, Gabor filtering methods[3],[4], wavelet filter bank 
methods[5],[6] and Wold model[7] are well known. While, as the latter methods. 
Gray level co-occurrence matrix (GLCM) methods[8], Markov random field model[9] 
are well known. All these methods have been well established for how precisely the 
feature can describe an image. Although the performance of these methods is well 
known, the demand is rising for the perceptive performance linked to subjectivity. 
These methods are designed to describe the structure of an image well, and so they 
are adequate to achieve a structural similarity but not to perceptive similarity. 

Recently, not only in computer vision but also in psychology, a general model has 
been researched. It can describe a wide variety of textures in a common framework, 
which is consistent with the psychophysical and physiological understanding of 
human texture perception [10],[ 11]. 

In order to achieve perceptive similarity, we started with redesigning features that 
fit better to human subjectivity. 

We hypothesized human subjectivity as a balance of psychological responses (we 
call this balance an interaction) which caused by some combination of physical 
features and designed a bottom-up model for human subjectivity. Figure 1 shows the 
framework of our bottom-up model. Our model focused on color and orientation as 
extracted features, and calculated contrast of them in multi-resolutions as features. 
Next, our model calculated the correspondence between each psychological response 
and each combination of features by canonical correlation statistics. 




Fig.l. The framework of our CBSTIR model 
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In this paper, we have focused on human impression, and propose a contrast based 
subjective texture image retrieval (CBSTIR) model. Section 2 defines the new texture 
features which are based on color and orientation, and describe a computation of 
texture features based on the contrast calculation. Section 3 presents psychological 
responses measured experimentally. Section 4 presents an image retrieval model 
based on the algorithm that corresponds texture features to the psychological 
responses. Section 5 presents some experimental results, and Section 6 makes some 
concluding remarks. 



2. Texture feature 

In order to focus on a few main physical features, we investigated physiological 
and psychological researches [11], [12], and visual features of an image that gave clear 
impressions. In human early vision , there are two kinds of receptive fields. One is to 
process signal directly, and another is to process the contrast of signals. Motion, color, 
edge and orientation are processed in early vision. 

Then we focused on three basic features for human impression -color, orientation 
and resolution, locally and globally. 



2.1. The local and global color feature 

First, we focused on the color feature. In color, both absolute and relative property 
is important. We focused on color contrast as the relative property and on average 
color as absolute property. We selected the CIELAB color space, because in the color 
space, human impression changes linearly and proportionally with color distance. 
From the CIELAB values, to translate into hue, luminance and saturation is 
calculated, and then contrast is calculated for each property. Here, we have defined 
the contrast for each as following: 

^ Jppermeanip,)-Lo.ermean(p,) 
mean(pf) 

Here, C is the contrast value and mean is the mean value over a local area. 
Uppermean is the mean of values greater than mean value, and Lowermean is the 
mean of values smaller than mean value , over a local area of an image, pi is each 
values of hue, luminance and saturation. Contrasts are calculated for each pixel within 
the neighboring area of the pixel. After calculating contrast over the entire image, the 
maximum and minimum values are calculated and each value is normalized into the 
range between them. We experimentally thought average color was better to grasp the 
global color and contrast was better to grasp local changes of color. 



2.2. The local orientation contrast feature 

About orientation, there is a physiological fundamental that human early vision has 
visual cells which reacts selectively only to the orientation of stimulus. Based on this 
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mechanism, we have focused on 2 properties of orientation, one is continuity and 
another is curvature. In order to evaluate the local continuity or the local 
discontinuity, we have defined the local orientation contrast feature. The base idea is 
this: in local area, patterns can be thought as assembly of some line segments. We 
thought that how these line segments connect or cross is the clue to human 
impression. If the orientation of the neighbor pixel is the same or similar to that of the 
fixation point, the orientation continuity is large. On the contrary, if the orientation of 
the neighbor pixel is perpendicular to that of the fixation point, the orientation 
discontinuity is maximum. And so, we designed the orientation contrast based on an 
inner product. 

For example, in the case of 3 x 3 pixels area, the contrast between the average pixel 
value of triplet in 4 direction and the other, and the direction is selected which gives 
max value, as shown in Fig.2(a). After scanning over an entire image, we can get a 
local orientation map. 

( 2 ) 

Here, OM, means the orientation contrast value of area i and v, means the orientation 
vector of the area i. (a^b) means an inner product of a and b. Next, for the local 
orientation map, we calculate the orientation interaction which is based on an inner 
product as shown in Fig. 2(b). 

This measures the strength of continuity or discontinuity to the neighbors. 




(a) 4 directions 
to select triplet 




continue 







discontinue 



(b) continuity or discontinuity with 
a neighbor 



Fig.2. The diagram of calculating the orientation contrast of 3x3 pixels area. 

Next, in order to grasp the global distribution of each local orientation feature, we 
introduced the local autocorrelation feature[13], and the n-order correlation is 
calculated as follows: 

cor{ai,a2,J^ 

= I v(r)v(r + Ui )v{r + ^ 2 ) A v(r + )dr (3) 

Here, ai means the shift from the fixation point and r means the position of the 
fixation point. 

We adopted up to the second order correlation, in order to grasp the curvature. 
This is also because their kernels mimicked some receptive fields in the early vision 
that responded selectively for each orientation [12]. This method has also the 
advantage of being shift invariant and computationally inexpensive. Our model 
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computes 25 local autocorrelation coefficients from a digital image, using the kernels 
represented in Fig.3. Each kernel is scanned over the entire image, and for each 
possible position, the product of the pixels marked in black is computed. All the 
products corresponding to a kernel are then summed so as to provide one coefficient. 
By dividing the auto-correlation coefficient by powers of the zero-order coefficient, 
optional value invariance may be implemented. 

By this feature, we get 25 dimensional vector for one property of an image with one 
resolution. 

We applied these computation for 3 properties of hue, luminance and saturation, and 
so 75 dimensional vector with one resolution. 

Ifel 

I I 1 J H 

Fig.3. Set of auto-correlation kernels. 



2.3. Resolution 

At last, the resolution with which people see an image is also important to human 
impression, which means how roughly or finely people see an image. We adopted 
three levels of resolution of an image. For 256 x 256 pixel-sized images, a half, a 
quarter and an octant resolution of an original image are selected as a result of some 
trials. We included the high resolution, the middle resolution and the low resolution to 
each. 

We computed the local orientation features for 3 color properties (hue, luminance 
and saturation) and in these 3 resolution levels, and then we get a 225 dimensional 
orientation vector for an image. 

Finally, by synthesizing the absolute color features and the local orientation 
features, we defined the 228 dimensional vector as a new texture feature. 



3. Psychological responses 

In order to measure human impression for texture images, we took some 
psychological experiments for some texture images oriented for interior design. As 
well as an conventional approach, we measured human impression by psychological 
experiment (Semantic Differential method). Fohse,et al researched human texture 
perception by psychological experiments [14]. By taking their method into account, 
we designed the experiment that we prepared some adjectives and had subjects 
answer the extent to how they feel for each adjective. 
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3.1. Items 

In order to measure subject’s impression, we used several digital images of texture 
and several adjectives. All the texture images were selected from royalty free CD- 
ROMs of material such as wood, paper, cloth, stone, metal and so on. All the 
adjectives were selected from the dictionary, and the discussion with some interior 
designers. At last, 22 pairs of adjectives and 180 texture images were selected 
experimentally. The 22 pairs of adjectives are shown in Table. 1. 

Table 1. Adjective words used in experiments. 



Warm/ 

cool 


Hard/ 

soft 


Sharp/ 

dull 


Dynamic/ 

calm 


Elegant/ 

unpolished 


Wild/ 

subdued 


Casual/ 

Formal 


New/ old 


Modern/ 

Old- 

fashioned 


bright/ 

dark 


Refresh 

/gloomy 


Rough/ 

Smooth 


Heavy/ 

light 


showy/ 

sober 


organized/ 

random 


Clear/ 

Unclear 


Wet/ 

Dry 


Open/ 

confined 


Tense/ 

relax 


Interesting/ 

boring 


glossy/ 

mat 


Rich/ 

simple 





3.2. Subjects 

A hundred non-designer subjects and a hundred designer subjects participated in 
the experiment. The background of the subjects was unified with respect to age, level 
of education and ethnic origin, and varied with respect to the area of specialization. 
Half of the subjects were female and the other were male. All non-designer subjects 
were in 20’ s employee in Tokyo area. Half of them worked in a technical session and 
the other worked in non-technical session. All designer subjects were students around 
20 who major in design in Tokyo area. 



3.3. Tasks 



We designed the two types of experiments. In one experiment, we had subjects 
classify texture images into some similar groups and give adjectives which can 
describe the impression to each group. The another is to measure the human 
subjective impression for various texture images by the semantic differential(SD) 
method [15]. Subjects watched each texture image presented on display, and gave 
score to each adjective pairs. Fig.4 shows a pairwise scale. 

We did these experiments in our laboratory which luminance was set to that of the 
daytime office. 

very quite a bit not a bit quite very 



Soft 



Hard 



Fig.4. The example of SD- scale. 
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4. Subjective Image Retrieval System 

4.1. Canonical correlation statistics 

In order to correspond psychological responses to our texture features at one time, 
we adopted a canonical correlation statistics [16]. And we developed a subjective 
retrieval system of texture images. First, a factoring analysis is applied to both texture 
features and psychological responses, respectively, and principal vectors are 
calculated. Next, canonical correlation is applied to these principal vectors, and we 
get canonical coefficients to correspond them. These coefficients can be used to 
project a texture feature vector to a subjective response vector, or vice versa. 

4.2. Similarity measure 

For our texture features, both distance similarity and direction similarity are 
needed, and so we have designed the similarity measure as follows: 

Here,Vi and V2 are vectors compared with, * means an inner product, llvll means norm 

(Vi * Vo ) 1 

Vm. = l- 1 ^ +1 (4) 

Ihlllhll i+Nl-Ihll 

of vector v and Ivl means the absolute value of v. 

We decided similarity order by means of this similarity measure. 



4.3. Image retrieval 

Our system enables a subjective image- to-image retrieval by means of comparing 
projected vectors of our texture features by using canonical correlation coefficients. 

Moreover, our system enables to retrieve images subjectively. Users only gives his 
feeling by weighting some descriptive adjective words selected from prepared 22 
pairs of adjective words, and the weighting value is selected from 1 to 7 according to 
what extent they feel. 



5. Experimental Results and discussion 

5.1. Comparing clustering results 

In order to check the accordance with subjectivity, we compared clustering results. 
For comparison, we adopted the correlation features based on GLCM[8], because they 
were well known to grasp global and local physical characteristics of an image. The 
results are shown in Table.3. We adopted 8 cluster level as the comparison level. 
Here, fitness means the degree of fitting between the psychological result and each 
feature’s result. For stone textures, our local orientation interaction features could 
much more finely cluster than the other features, and fit much better to the result by 
psychological responses. While, our local orientation features could cluster better for 
wood and cloth textures than the other. 
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Table 3. The comparison of clustering results. 





Psychologi- 
cal response 


Orientation 

interaction 

feature 


Local contrast 
feature 


Correlation 
based on GLCM 




wood 


14 


22 


12 


7 


Cluster 

number 


- 


11 


9 


17 


Fitness 


cloth 


11 


11 


10 


7 


Cluster 

number 


- 


15 


14 


11 


Fitness 


stone 


11 


10 


7 


3 


Cluster 

number 


- 


17.5 


11.5 


- 


Fitness 



5.2. Image-to-image retrieval 

Our system can retrieve images both by comparing feature vectors of images and 
by comparing projected vectors of feature vectors using psychological experimental 
results. 

Fig. 5. show some examples of our image-to-image retrieval performance. Fig. 5(a) 
show the retrieved images hy comparing feature vectors. Fig. 5(h) and (c) show the 
retrieved image by comparing projected vectors, (b) uses the projection of non- 
designer subjects who didn’t major in design and don’t work at designing division, (c) 
uses the projection of students subjecting design. The first image of each results is the 
key image. Fig.5(a) involves various kinds of texture images, and they are similar to 
the key image in some pattern, but the impression for them is various. Fig. 5(b) 
involves images which are different from key image in pattern and color, hut have 
some similar impression. From these results, the results using the projection of 
designer subjects seem to give more similar impression than using the projection of 
non-designer subjects. 




(a), retrieved images by only texture features 
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(b). retrieved images by using projection ( non-designer ) 




(c). Retrieved images by using projection( designer ) 



Fig.5. Image retrieval of mixed domain textures: (a) comparing feature vector, (b) 
comparing projected vectors by non-designer subjects (c) comparing projected vectors 
by designer subjects 



5.3. Adjectives-to-image retrieval 

In Our system, the principal component analysis was applied to the psychological 
responses, and they were degenerated to 6 principal component axes, and these 6 axes 
are correlated to the texture features. 

Fig. 6 shows the top 5 texture images retrieved by giving weights to some 
adjectives. For each case, both results are shown, one is retrieved by using projection 
of non-designer subjects and another is by that of designer subjects. The results show 
that our system can retrieve texture images according to human subjectivity. While, as 
you can see, the results differ very much between these two populations of subjects. 
They also show that the retrieved results depend much on what population to be 
selected for calculating projection. Therefore, better selection of population will 
match better to the population’s subjectivity. We think that for subjective retrieval, it 
is very important to select subjects in accordance with the characteristics of users. 
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(a). Elegant ( by population of non-designer subjects) 




(c). Organized (by population of non-designer subjects) 




(d). Organized (by population of designer subjects) 




(f). Warm, Soft, Unclear (by population of designer subjects ) 

Fig.6. The examples of results of adjective-to-image retrieval of our system. 
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6. Concluding Remarks 

We proposed a contrast based subjective texture image retrieval (CBSTIR) model. 
Our model is based on calculating contrast for color and orientation, globally and 
locally, with various resolution. CBSTIR model corresponds our texture features to 
psychological responses by canonical correlation statistics. We have tried various 
kinds of texture features which have been proposed so far. Our texture features can 
classify texture images to fit to human subjectivity better than other texture features 

As the results of adapting our model to stone, wood and cloth texture images, we 
found that discontinuity of local orientation is significant for stone images, and 
contrast of local orientation is significant for cloth and wood images. Only for wood 
images, correlation feature was better, because wood images were not so variable in 
color and patterns. 

We have developed a contrast based subjective texture image retrieval (CBSTIR) 
system. CBSTIR system can retrieve texture images subjectively in both image-to- 
image retrieval and adjectives-to-image retrieval by giving weights to some 
adjectives. In each case, subjective retrieval can be done with either of the projection 
of two populations - non-designer and designer subjects. As the results of comparing 
their retrieval, the results differ more in adjectives-to-image retrieval than in image- 
to-image retrieval. We think this is because dependency on linguistic logic in human 
subjectivity is higher in population of non-designer than in population of designer. 

CBSTIR model takes a bottom-up approach based on the relationship between 
processing of primitive signals such as orientation and color and psychological 
responses. In human subjectivity, another level of processing is also important, which 
is the symbolic processing. Here, symbol means some kind of knowledge which is 
composed of combination of some features, such as stereotypical impression for 
material, structure, shape and so on. For example, “cool”, “hard” for iron, “warm”, 
“relaxed”, “hard” for wood and “sharp”, “tense” for triangle. This type of processing 
belongs to a top-down approach, or attentive vision problem. In order to improve 
performance of subjective retrieval, the model which can deal with this type of 
processing will be needed. 

We conclude that contrast of color and orientation with multi-resolutions is 
essential for human subjectivity. We found that an absolute color property is essential 
globally, while orientation is essential locally, to human subjectivity. 

We also found that the local autocorrelation feature was an effective measure to 
grasp the global orientation from each local orientation properties into one global 
property. 

Our future work is to plan to evaluate our model by evaluation experiments, and to 
try to establish model which controls each texture features according to subject’s 
attention, and discriminate the material of a visual target, for the ultimate aim of 
understanding human subjectivity. 
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Abstract. Data dependencies are well known in the context of relation- 
al database. They aim to specify constraints that the data must satisfy 
to model correctly the part of the world under consideration. The impli- 
cation problem for dependencies is to decide whether a given dependency 
is logically implied by a given set of dependencies. A proof procedure for 
the implication problem, called “chase” , has already been studied in the 
generalized case of tuple-generating and equality-generating dependen- 
cies. The chase is a bottom-up procedure: from hypotheses to conclusion, 
and thus is not goal-directed. It also requires the dynamic creation of new 
symbols. This paper introduces a new proof procedme which is top-down: 
from conclusion to hypothesis, that is goal-directed. The originality of 
this procedure is that it does not aet as classical theorem proving pro- 
cedures, by requiring a special form of expressions, such as clausal form, 
obtained after skolemisation. We show, with our procedure, that this step 
is useless, and that the notion of piece allows inferring directly on de- 
pendencies, without dynamically creating new symbols. With the recent 
introduction of constrained dependencies, some interesting perspectives 
also arise. 



1 Introduction 

Dependency theory allows the expression and modelling of constraints that the 
data must satisfy in order to reflect correctly the world that a relational database 
intends to describe. Since the introduction of functional dependencies by Cod- 
d ([Cod72]), many kinds of dependencies have been studied in the litterature, 
and a lot of work has been carried out in the late 70’s and early 80’s. Database 
dependencies theory is still an active area of research [SFOO] [Her95] [LL97a] 
[LL97b] [LL98]. Functional and multivalued dependencies are the most known 
classes of data dependencies. In practice, these two kinds are sufficient in gener- 
al to express constraints ([U1188]). Nevertheless, more general classes have been 
introduced, with the purpose of finding a uniform way to express constraints 
([BV81],[SU82]). This paper deals with the class commonly known for general- 
izing most of the dependencies: that of tuple-generating and equality-generating 
dependencies (TGDs and EGDs) ([BV84b]). For a survey on this general class 
of dependencies, we refer the reader to [FV86]. 
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The central problem is the implication problem, which is to decide whether 
a dependency is logically implied by a given set of dependencies. A process that 
could solve this problem would provide a solution to find the minimal cover of 
a set of dependencies, to decide whether a dependency is redundant within a 
set, useful during the constraint acquisition stage, etc. A procedure has already 
been designed in [BV84b] for that purpose: the well-known chase. Unfortunately, 
as the implication problem for TGDs and EGDs is semi-decidable, the chase is 
only a proof procedure, and therefore the process may run forever. As we argue 
in this paper, the chase is clearly a bottom-up procedure: from hypotheses to 
conclusion. Also, the chase requires the dynamic creation of new symbols. 

We introduce a new proof procedure which is top-down: from conclusion to 
hypothesis that is goal-directed. The originality of this procedure is that it does 
not act as classical theorem proving procedures, by requiring a special form of 
expressions, such as clausal form, obtained after skolemisation. We show, with 
our procedure, that this step is useless, and that the notion of piece allows 
inferring directly on dependencies without dynamically creating new symbols. 

Therefore, our top-down chase is not simply the usual chase reversed, but a 
new way of solving the implication problem. The fact it can be performed top- 
down is the first contribution of this paper. The second contribution is to avoid 
dynamic creation of symbols, as well as skolemization usually applied on the 
original formulae prior to top-down proofs. This is realized by taking advantage 
of the form of the dependencies. To our knowledge, this has not been realized 
before. Indeed, dynamic creation of symbols can be a costly operation in general 
proof procedures, such as the chase, in order to take into account the effect of 
existential quantifiers. 

While it is true that top-down approaches can take exponential time longer 
w.r.t. bottom-up approaches, many reasons allow us to think that the proof 
procedure presented in this paper can be efficient. These arguments will be 
detailed hereinafter. The improvement is currently being formally assessed. 

Recently, constrained dependencies have been introduced ([Mah94], [BCW95], 
[Mah97]). They originate in the constraint programming field and permit expres- 
sion of semantic relations on variables, thus giving them an interpretation. The 
chase procedure has been redesigned in [MS96], still in a bottom-up way, in or- 
der to deal with constrained tuple-generating dependencies. This work in the 
dependency theory gives new perspectives for the top-down chase procedure we 
present. 

The top-down chase originates in the conceptual graphs model, which is a 
knowledge representation model introduced by Sowa ([Sow84]). The base model 
has been extended with graph rules and an inference method, called piece resolu- 
tion ([SM96]). The logical roots of this process have been studied in [CS98], and 
constitute the basis of the top-down chase. Proofs of the lemmas and theorems 
of this paper are therefore derived from these two last-mentioned. 

Section 2 describes the framework and the implication problem for data de- 
pendencies. We sketch the existing (bottom-up) chase. In section 3 the top-down 
chase is explained. Section 4 closes the paper with some concluding remarks. For 
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sake of room, we cannot formally present the proposed mechanism, which can 
be found in [CouOO]. 

2 The Framework 

The first subsection states some assumptions we make throughout this paper 
and presents the kind of dependencies this paper focuses on. Note that they are 
known to capture the semantic of most of the dependency types studied in the 
litter ature. The second subsection presents the implication problem and then 
describes the traditional chase procedure, which has been designed to solve the 
implication problem. 



2.1 Preliminaries 

TGDs and EGDs can all be expressed in first-order logic. An equality- generating 
dependency (EGD) says that if some tuples exist in the database, then some 
values in these tuples must be equal. A tuple- generating dependency (TGD) says 
that if some tuples exist in the database, then some other tuples, whose values 
are not necessarily taken from the first tuples, must also exist in the database. 
Thus some values may be unknown. 

Eor example, to express a classical functional dependency stating that two 
customers having the same name also have the same identifier, we use the fol- 
lowing EGD which is also a functional dependency : 

Vcustidi 'icustid 2 'icustname (cust(custidi,custname) A 
cust(custid 2 ,custname) -> custidi = custid 2 ) 

To express that a invoice is always related to an existing order, we use the 
following TGD : 

yinvoiceid \f amount y<yrderid (invoice(invoiceid, amount, orderid) 

3custid order(custid, orderid)) 

By introducing constants, we can state some more specialized constraints. 
Eor example, the invoice 23 is related to an order taken by the customer 12 : 

'i amounts orderid (invoice(23, amount, orderid) 
order (12, orderid)) 

Throughout this paper, we assume that the universal relation assumption 
holds, i.e. the database is modelled with only one relation. While this assump- 
tion is very unpractical for real-world applications, it usually permits a simpler 
presentation of the approaches. Secondly, dependencies are typed (many-sorted) , 
so attribute domains are disjoint. These restrictions appear here for clarity rea- 
sons only and all the results are applicable in the unrestricted model. 
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2.2 The implication problem and the (bottom- up) chase 

Let D he cL set of dependencies, and d be a dependency. The implication problem 
is to decide whether D \= d, that is to determine whether d is true in every 
database in which each dependency of D is true. Let SAT(D) be the set of all 
relations that satisfy all the dependencies in D, then the implication problem is 
equivalent to decide whether SAT{D) C SAT(d). 

The chase procedure has been designed to solve the implication problem. The 
reader can refer to [BV84b] for a complete description. Informally speaking, if the 
dependency to be proven is a TGD with hypothesis / and conclusion I' or a EGD 
with hypothesis I and conclusion x = y, the chase procedure assigns a symbol to 
each variable occuring in the dependency (note that this is not a valuation, but 
just a bijection with a set of symbols). Then it takes the hypothesis, and treats 
it as if it formed a set of tuples. Then it applies repeatedly the dependencies of 
D, following two distinct rules, one for TGDs, whose effect is to add tuples to 
the relation, and one for EGDs, whose effect is to “identify” two symbols. When 
the dependency to be proven is a TGD, the procedure stops when obtaining the 
tuples of I' (modulo renaming of symbols assigned to existential variables of /'). 
When it is a EGD, the procedure stops when obtaining the identification of x 
and y. 

This mechanism has been shown to be sound and complete in [Var84]. Note 
that the implication problem for TGDs and EGDs is semi-decidable. Thus the 
chase may not stop. 

The chase procedure is clearly a bottom-up (or forward chaining) one. Indeed, 
rule applications are generating new tuples or identification of symbols. This is 
executed until we obtain the desired conclusion. The goal to be proven is not 
used to guide the process. Moreover, when applying a TGD rule whose effect is 
to add tuples to the relation, existential quantification always requires a costly 
dynamic creation of new symbols. 

We now show that we can apply a top-down (or backward) procedure, in 
which the process is goal-directed, that does not require dynamic creation of 
symbols. 



3 The Top-Down Chase 

3.1 Preliminaries 

Depending on the type of the dependencies, the implication problem is solvable 
or recursively unsolvable ([BV81,Var84,GL82]). This means that in the first case, 
there is a decision procedure, hence an algorithm that always halt, whereas in 
the second case, there is a proof procedure: if the implication is true, then the 
process will terminate. In the other case, it might never stop. 

A decidable subset of TGDs is known as Full TGDs. These dependencies 
have the same form as Datalog rules. In this case, the notion of piece, stated in 
the introduction, is not applicable. Therefore, many theorem proving procedures 
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can be applied to solve the implication problem involving only Full TGDs, such 
as Query-Subquery ([Vie86]), OLD-Resolution ([TS86]) and XSB ([SSW94]). 

For this kind of dependencies, as well as all other subsets (functional and 
multivalued dependencies) the interest of the top-down chase is to be also appli- 
cable. However, in these particular cases, specific proof procedures shall be more 
efficient. The top-down chase, as well as the classical bottom-up one, are clearly 
needed when dependencies are more complex (i.e. not a decidable subset), and 
also to provide a general way to solve the implication problem. 



3.2 A top-down proof procedure 

First, we focus on TGDs only. EGDs will be taken into account later. 

Let D be a set of TGDs, and let d be a TGD with hypothesis I and conclusion 
I'. Intuitively, to decide whether D \= d, we also, as for the chase, assign a 
new symbol to each variable occuring in the dependency. We only make the 
assumption that the symbols assigned to the variables in the hypothesis are a 
special subset of the symbols used, called constant symbols. 

Then we take the conclusion, and treats it as if it formed a set of tuples. Let 
Q be this relation. Q is considered as the goal to reach. On the other hand, we 
add the hypothesis to D, by transforming each tuple into a TGD that has no 
variables not hypothesis and therefore is a fact The result is noted 

Example 1. Let d = yx'iy(r{a,b,x) Ar{a,y,c) — >■ 3z^w{r(z,y,x) Ar{z,e,f) A 
r{w, h, /))) the dependency to be proven. Let h the following symbol mapping : 
X ^ Xi, y yi, z z, w w from which only Xi,yi are constant symbols. 
Then Q is the relation formed by the tuples r(z, yi,xi), r{z, e, /) and r(iu, b, /), 
and =D U {r(a,b,xi) , r(a,yi,c)}. 



The main process is described as follows: we try to remove the tuples of Q, 
by successively applying a rule according to the TGDs of giving each time a 
new goal. These rule applications may introduce new tuples in Q. If we achieve 
in removing all tuples, i.e. obtaining an empty goal, then D \= d. 

We now describe the main step of the process. Given a TGD and a goal, 
this rule constructs a new goal. We need to introduce the notion of piece by a 
constructive definition. 

Definition 1 (Piece). Given a set of variables V, a piece is a set of atoms 
that are linked by at least a variable ofV. Each variable can appear only within 
one piece. Two atoms that does not share any variable of V are not in the same 
piece. 

Example 2. Let V = {u, u} be a set of variables, and let C = {r(a, b, t), r(a, u, c), 
r(v, u,t), r{v, e, /)} be a set of atoms. There are two pieces of C w.r.t. V that are 
{r{a,u,c), r{v,u,t), r{v,e,f)} because they share u and v and {r{a,b,t) that 
does not share any variable of V with the other atoms. 
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When applying the core rule, pieces are searched within the goal. The atoms 
of each piece can be treated at the same time. This notion is an alternative to 
the classical skolemisation process that replaces unknown values by constants in 
order to break formulae in atoms while keeping information about the range of 
existentially quantified variables, prior to using classical first-order logic provers. 

A piece is a set of atoms which share unknown values, and are therefore treated 
as a whole. This is the originality of the top-down chase. 

We now describe the core rule. 

Definition 2 (Core rule). Given the goal Q and a TGD T which do not have 
any symbol in common, except constants and constant symbols : if we can find a 
symbol assignment of the universally quantified variables V of T, and a renam- 
ing of the non- constant symbols of Q such that a piece of Q, defined w.r.t. the 
existentially quantified variables of T, appears in the conclusion of T, then the 
new goal is obtained by removing the piece from Q and by adding the hypothesis 
ofT. 

Example 3. Let T = VtVu(r(a, e, t)Ar{d, u, t) -> 3u(r(a, 6, t) A r(a, u, c) A r(u, u, t)A 
r(u,e, /))). Let the symbol assignment of the universally quantified variables of 
T : t ^ xi, u ^ yi, and a renaming of the non-constant goal symbols : z ^ v 
and w w. After symbol assignment, the hypothesis of T is composed of the 
following atoms : r{a,e,xi) and r{d,yi,xi) and the conclusion is composed of 
r(a,6,xi), r{a,yi,c), r(v,yi,xi) and r{v,e,f). After renaming of non-constant 
symbols, the goal Q is composed of r{v,yi,xi), r(u,e, /) and r(w,b,f). The 
pieces of the goal, defined w.r.t. {u} are {r{v,yi,xi),r{v,e, /)} and {r{w, b, /)}. 
The first piece appears in the conclusion of T, therefore, we can construct the 
new goal by removing it and adding the hypothesis : Q is now modified and 
formed by the tuples r{a,e,xi), r{d,yi,x\) and r{w,b,f). 

Note that there may be several possible TGDs obtained by an application of 
the rule, depending on the symbol assignment and the symbol renaming. 

Theorem 1. There is a sequence of rule applications such that the sequence 
starts with the original goal, and gives the empty goal as an end result if and 
only if D \= d. 

EGDs add some difficulties because they include an equality predicate. Nev- 
ertheless, it has been shown in [BV84b] that the implication problem for TGDs 
and EGDs is reducible to the implication problem for TGDs. Thus, our core rule 
is sufficient. 

4 Conclusion and remarks 

As a conclusion, we discuss several points. First we compare the top-down chase 
with a backward formal system and with other proof procedures. Then we discuss 
the need of implementation strategies and the contributions of our work. We 
conclude this paper by lifting some restrictions on the model and pointing out 
some perspectives. 
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4.1 Comparison with formal systems 

Many formal systems have been studied for data dependencies ([BFH77], [Sci82], 
[BV84a], [SU82]). In [BV84a], some formal systems for TGDs and EGDs are 
studied. Two of these systems are backward, but only one, namely the T3 formal 
system, has some similarities with the top-down chase. We sketch here the main 
differences. We refer the reader to this paper for more details about formal 
systems for TGDs and EGDs. 

The T3 system deals with TGDs and their existentially quantified variables 
in the following way : the process starts with a goal tuple Q and applies a TGD 
T by making the goal and the conclusion of T coincide. Typically this is achieved 
using especially the collapsing, augmentation and projection rules. When they 
coincide, it uses the transitivity rule to derive a new goal. The derivation scheme 
forms a tree and is not linear, as it is the case for SLD-resolution. 

The top-down chase leads to a linear inference in the sense that it uses directly 
TGDs from the base without first applying rules on them. There is only one rule. 
Obviously, it is a more complex step. 



4.2 Implementation strategies 

To implement the top-down chase, we need to add a search strategy (breadth-first 
or depth-first for example) that obviously may not terminate. From a first-order 
logic point of view, the whole principle can be seen very intuitively as a kind of 
SLD-resolution, dealing with groups of atoms instead of only one at the time. So 
far, we have not studied any optimization for the top-down chase, which should 
gain a lot from traditional top-down optimization techniques. 



4.3 Related work 

To our knowledge, this is the first time a top-down proof procedure is used to 
solve the implication problem for dependencies. As such, a first constribution is 
to have shown that this can be performed top-down. The top-down chase avoids 
the skolemisation process, necessary in order to use classical top-down theorem 
proving procedures. Indeed, this step can lead to exponential increase of the 
size of the formula. By providing a way to infer directly on the original form of 
dependencies, by way of the notion of piece, the top-down chase is conceptually 
speaking a simpler approach. 

Compared to the classical chase, it does not require the dynamic creation 
of new symbols. Only the preliminary transformation of the TGD to be proven 
requires creating as many new symbols as universally quantified variables ap- 
pearing in it. Thus this step is unsignificant. This is our second contribution. 

Note that the top-down chase is not the usual chase simply reversed. The core 
rule is totally different from those used in the bottom-up approach of [BV84b]. 

We are currently formally investigating the efficiency of the top-down chase. 
Actually, this is not trivial to assess, because of the various parameters that 
come into play. We shall detail some of them. First of all, there is no need for 
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skolemization nor dynamic symbol creation. This might increase the efficiency. 
On the other hand, top-down approaches can take exponential time longer w.r.t. 
bottom-up approaches. However, the notion of piece performs some dynamic 
optimizations by dealing with groups of atoms instead of one at the time, thus 
failures are detected earlier w.r.t. classical top-down procedures. But this gain 
is hard to assess, though it sometimes dramatically reduces the number of back- 
tracks. Moreover, in worst cases, the resolution tree can never be larger. For 
example in the SLD-Resolution, a branch would be developped and the failure 
would appear later. As an illustration, we have compared our method with Pro- 
log over 5000 dependencies generated at random. The top-down chase has been 
implemented on top of the CoGITo platform [GS98], which is a set of tools for 
conceptual graphs management. These tests showed that the top-down chase 
provides a marked average improvement for the number of backtracks as well 
as for the proof duration (when the process stops), in spite of a non-optimized 
implementation. A detailed illustrated analysis can be found in [Sal97] . However, 
we must notice that the core rule has an exponential complexity in order to find 
the right symbol mappings. 

For all these reasons, we plan to implement the chase of [BV84b] in order to 
practically compare their efficiency. Dependencies might be divided into classes 
for which one or the other approach might be better. 

We must mention some optimisations to the bottom-up approach have been 
made by magic-sets in [MS96]. The principle of magic sets ([BMSU86]) is to 
perform at compile time some optimizations that are usually performed at run- 
time, by rewriting the set of dependencies before inference. This leads to avoiding 
the generation of irrelevant facts during the process, which is the essence of the 
top-down approach. 



4.4 Extension of the model 

As already stated, we assumed some restrictions on the model that can be easily 
lifted. The reduction of EGDs to TGDs also works in this unrestricted model, 
which is stated in [BV84b]. Thus all the results can be extended, as they are in 
[CS98] for piece resolution. 

There have been recent advances in data dependency theory with the intro- 
duction of constrained dependencies. This type of dependency can express a wide 
variety of constraints on the data ([BCW95]), besides generalizing most of the 
temporal dependencies of the taxonomy presented in [JS92]. The chase procedure 
has been redesigned, still in a bottom-up way, in order to deal with constrained 
tuple-generating dependencies ([MS96]), which are constrained functional de- 
pendencies. Our procedure can serve as a basis for the design of a top-down 
chase for constrained tuple-generating dependencies. 
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Abstract. Recently, we have extended the relational data model to in- 
corporate linear orderings into data domains [8], which we call the or- 
dered relational model. We herein formally define Ordered Functional 
Dependencies (OFDs) and Ordered INclusion Dependencies (OINDs) for 
the extended model. We show that the conventional sound and com- 
plete axiom systems for FDs and INDs can be generalised to the cases 
of OFDs and OINDs. We investigate a subclass of ordered databases, 
called ordered object databases, which consists of a set of ordered rela- 
tions having a distinguished key attribute and enables us to view tuples 
as linearly ordered objects. An ordered object database possesses two 
desirable properties concerning OFDs and OINDs, which are useful in 
ordered database design. First, there is no interaction between OFDs 
and OINDs. Second, the implication problem for a given set of OINDs, 
I, whose complexity is polynomial-time in the size of I. 



1 Introduction 

Functional Dependencies (FDs) and INclusion Dependencies (INDs) [7,2,3] are 
commonly recognised as the most fundamental data dependencies that arise in 
practice in conventional relational databases. In the process of database design 
a desirable goal is to transform a database schema to be in Boyce-Codd normal 
form [6, 3] where FDs are a vital means to achieve the goal. However, it is not 
so common to incorporate INDs into the database design process as is the case 
of FDs. There are two main reasons. First, the implication problem for INDs 
is PSPACE-complete (c.f. see [2]), which is hard in complexity. Second, there 
is complicated interaction between FDs and INDs; in general case the implica- 
tion problem of a mixed set of FDs and INDs is undecidable. The interaction 
can considerably slow down the algorithms needed in database design. A usual 
strategy is to study some very limited cases for INDs such as unary INDs in 
order to alleviate the two mentioned problems (see Chapter 10 in [6] for details). 

Herein we assume that the data domains of the relational data model are 
linearly ordered and call the extended model the ordered relational model. Our 
extension is well-justified, since linear ordering is essential to the existing prim- 
itive data types used in DBMSs. There is also strong evidence that ordering is 
inherent to the underlying structure of data in many database applications [1, 8], 
in which linear ordering is particularly important to those advanced applications 
involving temporal information and scientific information [5,4]. 
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We formalise the notions of FDs and INDs being satisfied in an ordered 
database and call them Ordered Functional Dependeneies (OFDs) and Ordered 
INclusion Dependencies (OINDs). Informally speaking, OFDs can capture mono- 
tonicity between two sets of values and OINDs can capture the notion of the 
well-known Hoare power domain ordering [1]. The Hoare ordering can be viewed 
as a generalised subset ordering, representing the fact that one relation contains 
more information than another. 

Consider in Figure 1 that a database consisting of two relations, called 
ALL_STAFF over the set of attributes {BMP, SALARY, POST, YEARS} and 
SALARY_BOUND over the set of attributes |MIN_SAL, MAX.SAL}. The se- 
mantics of ALL_STAFF and SALARY_BOUND are as follows: an EMPloyee 
with a given POST title, who has been working in a company for some YEARS, 
has the present SALARY. In addition, according to the company policy there 
are MINimum and MAXimum SALaries pre-defined for a staff member. 



EMP 


SALARY 


POST 


YEARS 


Mark 


40K 


Senior Programmer 


18 


Wilfred 


35K 


Senior Programmer 


15 


Nadav 


25K 


Junior Programmer 


7 


Ethan 


22K 


Junior Programmer 


6 



MIN-SAL 


MANUAL 


20K 


50K 



(a) ALL_STAFF (b) SALARY_BOUND 

Fig. 1. Relations ALL^TAFF and SALARY_BOUND 



We assume that there is a semantic ordering, ’Junior Programmer’ < ’Senior 
Programmer’ in the domain over POST. The relation ALL-STAFF in Figure 1 
then satisfies the OFD, {POST, YEARS} SALARY, which states the fact 
that the SALARY of an employee is greater than that of other employees who 
have junior post titles and less experience in the company. Furthermore, if we 
assume that the salaries of all employees in the company are bounded by the 
minimum and maximum salaries, then this semantics can be captured by the 
following two OINDs, SALARY-BOUND [MIN.SAL] C ALL-STAFF[SALARY] 
and ALL-STAFF [SALARY] C SALARY-BOUND [MAX-SAL]. 

The implication problem for a mixed set of OFDs and OINDs is the problem 
of deciding for a given set E of OFDs and INDs whether E logically implies cr, 
where a is an OFD or an OIND. We investigate the interaction between OFDs 
and OINDs. Our results show that OFDs and OINDs do not interact with respect 
to the collection and pullback rules, which are sound for the conventional FDs 
and INDs. On the other hand, we show that OFDs and OINDs interact by 
exhibiting a new mixed inference rule. 

In order to investigate the usefulness of incorporating the OFDs and OINDs 
into database design in practice, we then restrict the scope of our investigation to 
ordered object databases, which are a special case of ordered databases that are 
constrained by having a single key attribute in each relation. An ordered object 
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relation enables us to view tuples as a set of linearly ordered objects, which 
is related to the recent research of capturing the data semantics of temporal 
complex objects [10]. We show that in the context of ordered object databases, 
OFDs and OINDs do not interact, and that the implication problems for OFDs 
and OINDs in this context are both decidable in polynomial-time. We emphasise 
that in our approach we have neither limited OINDs to be unary nor imposed 
the criteria of BCNF and key-based OINDs, which are common restrictions in 
conventional database design in order to achieve non-interaction between OFDs 
and OINDs (c.f. [6]). Thus, our result show that within the class of ordered 
databases, a good design principle in the presence of OFDs and OINDs is to 
impose an ordered key attribute for ordered relations. 

Definition 1. (Notation) We refer to a sequence of attributes as a short hand 
for a sequence of distinct attributes and use the common notation for both se- 
quences and sets. The fact that two sequences have the same elements is denoted 
by X ~ y. The difference between two sequences of attributes, denoted as X— T, 
is defined by the sequence resulting from removing all the common attributes 
in X and Y from X while maintaining the original order of the remaining at- 
tributes in X. We also denote by XY the concatenation of two sequences X and 
y if X and Y are disjoint, or X(Y — X) if X and Y are not disjoint. 

2 Ordered Relational Databases 

We assume the usual definition of a linear ordering < on a set S, denoted by 
the structure {S,<). From now on, the term ordered will mean linearly ordered, 
unless explicitly stated otherwise. We assume that the equality predicate, =, still 
applies to ordered sets and use the notation, <, to represent the usual meaning 
of < but 7 ^. We now define the concept of pointwise- ordering on the Cartesian 
product of ordered sets. 

Definition 2. (Pointwise- Ordering) Let D\,. . . , be n ordered sets, t be 
an element in the Cartesian product S = D\ x ■ ■ ■ x Dn and t[i] be the ffh 
coordinate of t. A pointwise- ordering on S is defined as follows: for all b, ^2 ^ S, 
ti <^g t 2 , if, for all 1 < z < n, ti[i] <Di t 2 [i]- 

Let 19 be a countably infinite set of constant values and <d be an ordering 
on D] without loss of generality, we assume that all attributes share the same 
domain D. We now give the definition of an ordered database. 

Definition 3. (Attribute and Ordered Domain) We assume a countably 
infinite ordered set of attribute names, {U,<u)- For all attributes A E U, the 
domain of A is {D, <d)- We call <n the domain ordering of D. 

Definition 4. (Relation Schema and Database Schema) A relation schema 
(or simply a schema) R, is a subset of U consisting of a finite set of attributes 
{ Ai , . . . , Am} for some m > 0. A database schema is a finite set R = {Ri , . . . , Rn} 
of relation schemas, for some n > 1. 

Definition 5. (Projection) Let X = {Ai, . . . , Am] be a finite subset of U 
where Ai / Aj for i ^ j and Ai <u ■ ■ ■ <u Am- A tuple t over X is a member 
of D^. We let t[Ai] denote the zth coordinate of t. The projection of a tuple t 
onto a set of attributes Y = {Ai ^ , • • • , Ai ^, }, where 1 < zi < • • • < < m, is the 

tuple t[Y] = {t[Ai^l . . . , t[Ai^]). 
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Definition 6. (Ordered Relation and Ordered Database) An ordered re- 
lation (or simply a relation) r defined over a schema R is a finite set of tuples 
over R. An ordered database (or simply a database) over R = {Ri, . . . , Rn} is a 
finite set d = {ri, . . . , such that each ri is a relation over R^. 

In our model we allow users to declare one or more semantic orderings rel- 
ative to certain applications, which override the standard domain orderings in 
a DBMS. This approach is found to be useful in many applications, such as 
those involving temporal information. Readers may refer to [8] for more detailed 
discussion of various notions of orderings in our model and their applications. 

3 Ordered Functional and Inclusion Dependencies 

We now give the definition of an OFD. For the sake of simplicity in notation, 
we use to mean the pointwise-or dering on the Cartesian products of data 
domains associated with a sequence of attributes X in our further discussion. 
Definition 7. (Ordered Functional Dependency) An ordered functional 
dependency (or simply an OFD) over a relation schema i?, is a statement of 
the form R : X ^ Y (or simply X ^ Y whenever R is understood from the 
context), where X,Y C R are sequences of attributes. The OFD X <-^Y is said 
to be standard if X 7^ 0. An OFD is satisfied in a relation r over R, denoted by 
r 1= X M- y, if, for all h,t 2 ^ r, ti[X] hiX] implies that ti[Y] <y t 2 [Y]. 

We next give a set of inference rules for OFDs and show that Armstrong’s 
axiom system carries over to ordered relations with respect to OFDs. We employ 
the usual notation F h / to mean that / is derivable from F by a specified axiom 
system. 

Definition 8. (Inference Rules for OFDs) Let X, Y, Z and W be subsets of 
R and F be a set of OFDs over R. The inference rules for OFDs are defined as 
follows: 

(OFDl) Reflexivity: if X C X, then F h X '— )■ X. 

(OFD2) Augmentation: if F h X X, then F h XX XZ, 

(OFDS) Transitivity: if F h X '— )■ X and F h X '— >■ X, then F h X X, 
(OFD4) Permutation: ifFhX‘-^X, fX~X and X ~ X, then F h IX X, 

We remark that OFD4 is needed because we are dealing with sequences of 
attributes rather than the usual sets of attributes in FDs. The closure of a set 
of attributes X+ in the context of OFDs F is given by X+ = {A | F h X A}, 
We now state the following theorem that the above axiom system is sound and 
complete for OFDs, holding in ordered databases. The underlying idea in this 
proof is standard [6,3], where we also need to assume that each domain has at 
least two distinct elements (e.g. {0 < 1}). 

Theorem 1. The axiom system comprising OFDl to OFD4 is sound and com- 
plete for OFDs. □ 

We now give the definition of INDs and then review the inference rules con- 
stituting an axiom system, which was shown to be sound and complete for INDs 
by Casanova, Fagin and Papadimitriou [2]. For the sake of simplicity, we call 
this axiom system Casanova et al. ’s axiom system. This result will be useful in 
proving our OINDs axiom system. 
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Definition 9. (Inclusion Dependency) An inclusion dependency (or simply 
an IND) over a database schema R is a statement of the form R[X] C S[Y], 
where R,SeH and X C R, Y C S are sequences of distinct attributes such 
that I X I = I y |. An IND is said to be trivial, if it is of the form R[X] C 
i?[X]. An IND R[X] C S[Y] over R is satisfied in d, denoted by d |= R[X] C 
S[Y], whenever 7Tx(r) C 7ry(s), where r,sEd are the relations over R and S, 
respectively. 

We remark that INDs can also be defined over ordered databases as we have 
assumed the equality predicate over ordered sets. 

Definition 10. (Casanova et al.’s Axiom System) Let I be a set of INDs 

over R and R, Ri,R 2 ,Rs G R. Casanova et al ’s axiom system constitutes the 
following inference rules for INDs. 

(INDl) Reflexivity: if X C i?, then I h R[X] C R[X]. 

(IND2) Projeetion and Permutation: if I h R 2 [Y] C i?i[X], where X = 
(Al , . . . , Am) C Ri, Y = (Bi , . . . , Bm) C R 2 and ii, . . . ,ik is a sequence 
of distinct integers chosen from m}, then I h R 2 [Bi^, . . . , Bi^] C 

Rl \.^ii ? • • • ) ] • 

(INDS) Transitivity: if I h R^[Z] C i? 2 [X] and I h R 2 [Y] C R^[X], then I h 
RsiZ] C Ri[X]. 

An OIND in the ordered relational model can capture the notion of Hoare or- 
derings between two sets of values projected onto some attributes of two relations 
in a database, which arise naturally in those applications that consist of incom- 
plete information [3] . The semantics of an OIND with two or more attributes on 
each side are also defined according to the pointwise-ordering extension on the 
Cartesian products of the underlying domains of the attributes in the OIND. 
We now give the definition of an OIND as follows. 

Definition 11. (Ordered Inclusion Dependency) An ordered inclusion de- 
pendency (or simply an OIND) over a database schema R, is a statement of the 
form R[X] C S[Y], where R,S £ H and X C R, Y C S are sequences of at- 
tributes such that I X 1=1 y |. An OIND is satisfied in an ordered database d over 
R, denoted by d |= R[X] C S[Y], if, Vti G r, 3^2 G s such that ti[X] hlY], 
where r G d is the relation over G R, and s G d is the relation over 5* G R. 

From now on we will assume that when -R[X] C S[Y] G I and d is a database 
over R, then r G d is the relation over i? G R and s G d is the relation over 
5 G R. The following proposition gives a simple relationship between OINDs 
and INDs. 

Proposition 1. If d |= R[X] C S[Y], then d |= R[X] C S[Y]. □ 

We note that the converse of the above proposition does not hold as shown 
in the following simple counter-example. 

Example 1. Let d = {r, s} be a database over R = {R, S'} where r = {0} (1 
tuple) and s = {1} (1 tuple) are the relations over R and S, respectively, with 
R = {A} and S = {B}. Then d ^ i?[A] C S[B] but d ^ R[A] C S[B]. 
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We note that Casanova et al.’s axiom system [2] also applies to OINDs simply 
by replacing the occurrences of the symbol C in an IND by the symbol C in an 
OIND. For the sake of uniformity in notation, we now re-label the three rules in 
Casanova et al.’s axiom system as OINDl, OIND2 and OINDS when applying 
to OINDs in our further discussion. Casanova et al.’s axiom system is readily 
shown to be sound and complete for OINDs. The underlying idea of the proof 
uses the concept of a chase corresponding to a set of OINDs in order to formulate 
a counter-example of a database that satisfies I but not a (c.f. Theorem 3.1 in 
[2] and Theorem 10.9 in [6]). Note that Proposition 1 is utilised in proving the 
completeness of the following theorem. 

Theorem 2. The axiom system comprising OINDl to OINDS is sound and 
complete for OINDs. □ 

Mitchell [7] presented a sound and complete axiom system for a mixed set 
of FDs and INDs, which contains two interaction rules between FDs and INDs 
[7] as follows, (1) the pullback rule, which derives a new FD from an FD and an 
IND, and (2) the collection rule, which derives a new IND from two INDs and 
an FD. 

Definition 12. (Pullback Rule and Collection Rule for FDs and INDs) 

Let T' be a set of INDs and FDs. 

(Pullback): if i: h R[W Z] C 5'[XT], with \ X \=\ W \, and E \~ S : X ^ Y, 
then X^R:W ^Z. 

(Collection): i^ X \~ R[UV] C ^[Xy], R[UW] C S[XZ] and X \~ S : X ^Y, 
then R[UVW] C S[XYZ]. 

We now show that the pullback and collection rules are unsound for OFDs 
and OINDs. 

Lemma 1. The pullback and collection rules are unsound for OFDs and OINDs 
in ordered databases. 

Proof. 

We use the following counter-examples to prove our claim. 

Consider the database di given in Figure 2. Let X = {R[AB] C S[CD], S : 
C ^ D}. Then it can be checked that d \= X but di ^ i? : A > R. Consider 
another database c ?2 given in the same figure. Let X = {R[AB] C S[DE], R[AC] 
C S[DF], S : D E}. Then it can be checked that d \= X but d 2 ^ R[ABC] 
C S[DEE]. □ 



A 


B 


o' 

0 


o" 

1 




D 


E 


F 


T 


T 


o' 


0 


0 


1 



0 


m 


0 


H] 


0 


a 



Fig. 2. Databases di and c ?2 show that the pullback and collection rules are unsound 
for OFDs and OINDs. 
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We observe that similar to the conventional case of FDs and unary INDs, 
there is no interaction between OFDs and unary OINDs in ordered databases. 
However, the interaction is rather complex in the general case. We now present 
one such interaction rule as follows. 

Definition 13. (Interaction Rule for OFDs and OINDs) Let X' be a set 

of OINDs and OFDs. If i: h R[X] C S[Z], E h R[Y] C 5[W], and E \- S : A ^ 
ZW, with A eS, then R[XY] C S[ZW]. 

It is straightforward to show that the above inference rule in Definition 13 is 
sound. We illustrate this inference rules by the following example. 

Example 2. A special case of the rule is as follows, if E \~ R[A] C S[B], 
E h R[C] C S[D], and E \- S : B ^ D, then R[AC] C S[BD]. 

We observe that the informal reason for the existence of the interaction be- 
tween OFDs and OINDs is due to the fact that in an ordered relation there are 
many possible orderings arising from the projection on different combinations of 
attributes. In order to avoid the interaction, we need an attribute to co-ordinate 
all these orderings in an ordered relation. This idea will be further developed, 
resulting in our notion of ordered object relations discussed in the next section. 
We also remark that due to this reason we are not able to further strengthen the 
interaction rule in Definition 13 by generalising the singleton A G R into P C R 
in the antecedent. 

4 Interaction between OFDs and OINDs 

We now define a subclass of ordered relations called ordered object relations. An 
ordered object relation formalises the notion of object identification in ordered 
relations. For instance, several DBMSs use a hidden attribute, containing a tuple 
identifier to perform sorting tuples. As an example consider the relation given 
in Figure 3. By using the ordered key YEAR to timestamp the tuples, we are 
able to capture the semantics of annual SALARY increments. 



YEAR 


SALARY 


1997 


15K 


1998 


18K 


1999 


20K 



Fig. 3. A temporal relation using YEAR as an ordered key 



Definition 14. (Ordered Object Database) Let M G Rhe a distinguished 
attribute, called an ordered key attribute. An ordered relation r over R is an 
ordered object relation, ifr\=M^R holds. An ordered database is an ordered 
object database, if, for all r G d, r is an ordered object relation. 

We now extend our axiom systems for OFDs and OINDs to the class of 
ordered object relations by adding the following two inference rules. 

(OFD4) Ordered Key: F h M R. 
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(OIND4) Union: if I h R[Ai] C S[Bi] for all i e then R[X] C 

5[y], where X = {A^, . . . , An) s^ndY = {B^, . . . , Bn). 

We remark that the above inference rules are crucial for preventing the in- 
teraction of OFDs and OINDs in ordered object databases. They imply that an 
OIND can be decomposed into an equivalent set of unary OINDs, leading to the 
non-interaction between OFDs and OINDs. It is interesting to note that OIND4 
can be derived by using OFD4 and the inference rule in Definition 13. 

Lemma 2. The inference rules OFD4 and OIND4 are sound for OFDs and 
OINDs in ordered object databases. □ 

A set of data dependencies X of OFDs and OINDs logically implies a data 
dependency a over R, written 27 |= cr, whenever for d over R, if, for all a' E X, 
d\= a' holds, then d\= a also holds. 

Definition 15. (Interaction between OFDs and OINDs) A set of OFDs 
F over R is said not to interact with a set of OINDs I over R, if 

1. for all OFDs / over R, F U I |= / if and only if F |= /, and 

2. for all OINDs a over R, F U I [= a if and only if I |= a. 

We now present our main theorem concerning the axiom system for a mixed 
set of OFDs and OINDs. 

Theorem 3. The axiom system comprising OFDl to OFD4 and OINDl to 
OIND4 is sound and complete for OFDs and OINDs, holding in the class of 
ordered object databases. 

Proof (Outline). The completeness of the system can be established by con- 
sidering two cases. First, let f = R : X ^ Y he & non-trivial OFD such that 
Full//. We need to show that F U I /= /. We construct an ordered object 
database d as given in Figure 4 to show that d |= F U I but d /= /. 



M 




Z 


1 

0 


1 . . . 1 

1 ... 1 


1 . . . 1 

0 ••• 0 



Other relations ri over Ri E R: 




Fig. 4. An ordered object database d showing that d ^ R : X ‘-^Y 



Second, let a = C S[Y], where X = (Ai, . . . , An) and Y = {Bi , . . . , Bn), 
be a non-trivial OIND such that F U 1 1/ a. We show that F U I /= a. We perform 
the chase procedure over the initial database do given in Figure 5 with respect 
to I defined as follows: for any given OIND Ri[T] C i? 2 [fF] ^ I, if there exists 
Ci £ T and Di £ W such that TTCi(ri) = 1 but TTDi(r 2 ) = 0 (i.e. a violation is 
detected with respect to the OIND), then change the value for Di in f 2 from 0 to 
1. The resulting relation, d, obtained from the chase procedure, satisfies I. The 
proof can be concluded by showing that d /= R[X] C 5[T] for this case. □ 
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do = {r over R : 



|X| 


R-Ai 


1 ^ 


o 

o 



Other relations Vi over Ri £ H 



Rj 

0 ••• 0 



} 



Fig. 5. The initial ordered object database do to be chased in order to show that d ^ 
R[X] C S[Y] 



We remark that in the above proof we have not excluded non-standard OFDs. 
In other words, the theorem is valid for both standard and non-standard OFDs. 
The corollary below follows from the fact that in proving Theorem 3 we do not 
need to apply any inference rules involving a mixed set of OFDs and OINDs. 

Corollary 1. OFDs and OINDs do not interact in ordered object databases. 

□ 



Corollary 1 implies that in ordered object databases the implication problem 
for a mixed set of OFDs and OINDs reduces to the two separate implication prob- 
lems for OFDs and OINDs. These implication problems are easily solvable using 
the techniques in [6,3]. We now give the formal definition of the decomposition 
operator DE'C'(I), which allows us to show that in the context of ordered object 
databases the implication problem of OINDs can be solved in polynomial-time. 

Definition 16. (Decomposition Operator) The decomposition operator, de- 
noted as DEC, over an OIND a = R[X] C 5'[y], is given by DEC {a) = 
{R[Ai] C S[Bi] I Ai G X and Bi G Y}, with X = (Xi,...,A„) and X = 
{Bi, . . . , Bn)- The decomposition of a set of OINDs, I, denoted by DEC{1), is 
defined by DEC{1) = \J^^jDEC(a). 

Using the decomposition operator we are able to reduce the implication prob- 
lem for OINDs, into the simpler implication problem for unary OINDs. 

Lemma 3. Let X = (Xi, . . . , An) and X = (5i, . . . , Bn)- I H R[X] C S[Y] if 
and only if DEC{1) h R[Ai] C S[Bi] Vz G {1, . . . , n}. □ 

We now formally state our result concerning the implication problem for a 
mixed set of OFDs, F, and OINDs, I. The next theorem follows immediately 
from Corollary 1 and Lemma 3. 

Theorem 4. The implication problem for a mixed set of OFDs, F, and OINDs, 
I, in ordered object databases can be solved in polynomial-time in the sizes of F 
and I. □ 

As a consequence of Theorem 4, we suggest that a good database design 
incorporating OFDs and OINDs can be achieved in the context of ordered object 
database. By considering OFDs and OINDs in a database design process, a 
database designer can capture the ordering semantics of the database schema 
in an easy manner. It is important to note that the only assumption that we 
made is the existence of an ordered key for an ordered relation, which is a simple 
and natural constraint embedded in many database applications, as evidenced 
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by the research for many years [4, 5, 9]. Apart from this assumption, we have not 
imposed any restriction on the form of INDs as is the case of standard databases 
[ 6 ]. 

5 Conclusions 

We have defined ordered databases and introduced OFDs and OINDs. We have 
studied the implication problems of OFDs and OINDs, and presented their re- 
spective sound and complete axiom systems in Theorems 1 and 2. In order to 
study whether mixing OFDs and OINDs is easy to handle in database design, we 
have investigated the interaction between OFDs and OINDs and found that the 
known interaction rules are unsound. By restricting our scope to an important 
class of ordered relations having a single ordered key attribute we formalised 
ordered object databases in Definition 14, allowing us to view an ordered rela- 
tion as a set of ordered objects. In the context of ordered object databases, we 
have shown in Theorem 3 a good result that OFDs and OINDs do not interact. 
By using the fact that the implication problem for OFDs and unary OINDs is 
polynomial-time decidable, we defined a decomposition operator to transform 
such OINDs into a corresponding set of unary OINDs, concluding in Theorem 
4 a surprising result that the implication problem for a mixed set of OFDs 
and OINDs is also polynomial-time decidable. Our results suggest that a good 
database design strategy for linearly ordered objects in the presence of OFDs 
and OINDs is to restrict a relation to have an ordered key attribute, in this case 
OFDs and OINDs have no interactions and thus incorporating a mixed set of 
OFDs and OINDs in database design is practically feasible. 
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Abstract. This paper proposes a way to overcome locking problems in 
interactive database applications by using awareness concepts. Parallel 
long running editing sessions in interactive database applications often 
cause locking conflicts. The occurrence of conflicts can be drastically 
decreased by giving users means to be aware of each other and to com- 
municate. This paper explains how this is done in database applications 
for the social area, which are prone to locking conflicts due to their use 
of relations with a very large number of attributes and long running 
transactions. Additionally it shows how high scalability can be achieved 
with the help of dynamic partitioning schemes. We present MAL, a de- 
velopment system for interactive database applications, which allows to 
develop applications that automatically include awareness-based locking 
in a network environment. 



1 Introduction 

In multiuser database applications used for long-running editing sessions severe 
locking problems are often encountered. The probability of these conflicts in- 
creases with the number of attributes per tuple and the duration of editing 
times. 

We faced such problems in the development of applications for early child- 
hood intervention centers, institutions providing help to children with develop- 
ment problems. Such database applications assisting in social diagnostics use 
relations containing up to 3000 attributes, all functionally dependent on the 
patient-identifier. Since editing sessions for diagnostic reports often take over 
one hour, locking conflicts are a problem. 

We offer a new awareness-based approach to overcome these locking problems 
and have implemented it in the MAL system, a database application development 
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system successfully used in the social area. MAL was developed by the MAL 
Team, an interdisciplinary research group. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In the next section we introduce 
the awareness-based locking approach of MAL. In section 3 we present techniques 
to maintain high scalability. Section 4 is devoted to a closer description of the 
MAL system. Conclusions are discussed in section 5. 



2 Locking and Awareness 

2.1 The Gallery 



Instead of using strict isolation and anonymity between different users the con- 
cept of making users aware of each other gives them a chance to cooperate. 
The central element of the awareness interface is a floating window called “the 
gallery” (figure 1). It informs users about which of their co-workers are currently 
logged in, and which co-workers are using the same record as they do. It can 
also be used to communicate with others by exchanging text messages. 

Each co-worker is identified by a unique color in the gallery which is used to 
draw the border of his or her image. This color is used to identify screen elements 
locked by different users working on the same record. 




Fig. 1. The “Gallery” 



Making users aware of the virtual presence of their co-workers not only fa- 
cilitates work but also creates a feeling of community. The MAL system uses 
pictures instead of names - which would consume less screen real estate - , be- 
cause pictures are recognized faster than words and can be perceived even if not 
focused directly [7]. Also in a cooperative multiuser environment subjective sat- 
isfaction, inclination to cooperate and efficiency increase as the users establish 
a mental connection between the virtual representation of their co-workers and 
the actual persons [1]. For that effect, pictures being more personal and direct 
are more appropriate [6]. 
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2.2 Locking and Awareness 

In MAL applications locking has multiple functions: It is not just seen as a neces- 
sary evil to gain consistency and prevent data loss. Rather, the visual representa- 
tion of locks represents awareness information about the presence of co-workers. 

While classical database applications are based on ACID transactions using 
strict isolation and anonymity between different users, MAL’s awareness con- 
cept surrenders the anonymity of locks. Whenever a user encounters a locked 
attribute its value is visible along with the information about who is working 
on that attribute. In addition we surrender the concept of isolation. If a user 
stays on a user interface (UI) page with locked attributes, he can see the values 
change with a certain delay as his team-mate modifies them. Thus we allow in- 
formed dirty reads. The person currently working on that data can recognize the 
virtual presence of his colleague, who just “stepped into the room” . The gallery 
is extended and the fields in the form are colored correspondingly. Two MAL 
users working on the same database record are very close to what is a shared 
desktop in relaxed WYSIWIS (what you see is what i see) mode [4]. The MAL 
concept takes advantage of the fact that people tend to transfer behaviour pat- 
terns and emotions concerning physical rooms and spaces over to virtual spaces. 
This encourages a form of natural and intuitive cooperation, comparable to the 
one existing between athletes sharing training machines. An athlete who is just 
about to finish his exercises or is just resting will step back as soon as possible 
to free the machine for an arriving colleague. On the other hand, if he is still 
using the machine and the other one stays waiting, the former will give some 
informal information like “just a moment” or “give me ten more minutes” . 

Whenever two MAL users virtually meet in a MAL application, both have 
the option to initiate a conversation by clicking on the picture of the co-worker. 
In most occasions awareness of the presence of the other and maybe a personal 
communication via the gallery will solve a locking problem. A polite and cooper- 
ative conduct is encouraged through contextual awareness [2]. Awareness about 
co-workers helps to reduce frustration and increase the efficiency of cooperative 
work [3]: “Seeing” co-workers often prevents potential conflicts from occurring, 
since it is possible for a user to intuitively understand his co-worker’s task and 
to correctly predict their next steps. 

2.3 Intuitive User Interface supporting Awareness-based Locking 

One of the primary goals in creating the MAL system was to keep the user 
interface of the MAL applications as intuitive as possible. An interface like that 
of many multiuser text editors, where a user has to claim temporary ownership 
over a chunk of data before he can modify it [5] would consume too much time 
and distract the users from their tasks. Instead we propose a straightforward and 
intuitive user interface which does not require additional buttons, commands and 
procedures to remember. 

Therefore we introduce the new concept of wish locks, with the intended 
meaning to hold a (probably dirty) read lock and to wish (and to wait for) a 
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write lock. Wish locks are always immediately obtainable. When a user enters 
a UI page for editing, the MAL application automatically locks all unlocked 
attributes on this UI page with write locks and all locked variables with wish 
locks. In either case the page can be displayed immediately. 

If user A enters a UI page containing attributes locked by user B, the MAL 
system behaves as follows. On user A’s side the editing fields of the corresponding 
attributes are disabled and their labels are crossed out in user B’s color. On user 
B’s side the labels of the same editing fields are marked with a “W” (“wish”) 
in user A’s color, to inform user B that he is blocking those attributes for user 
A (figure 2). To keep the user interface simple there are no dedicated buttons 
or commands for releasing locked attributes. To do this, users “step away” from 
them, i.e. move to another UI page. Clients always release all wish- and write- 
locks whenever the user changes from one page to another, even if both pages use 
the same variables. Users waiting for a lock to be released form a queue (FIFO) 
and are guaranteed to be granted access in the correct order - independent of 
network lag. Likewise, if a user quickly moves one screen back and forth while 
another user is waiting for locks on the the first screen to be released, the access 
rights are guaranteed to be granted to the second user and not be reclaimed by 
the first one. 




2.4 Implementation 

For the implementation of our awareness-based locking concept MAL uses its 
own locking scheme on top of the locking mechanism of the underlying database. 
This is done with special database tables containing locking information and 
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messages sent directly from client to client. Notification mechanisms are tightly 
integrated into the MAL system. If a user changes the value of an attribute the 
change of this attribute will not only be transmitted to all other MAL clients 
working on the same record, but also all results that depend on this value will 
be recomputed. In this way displayed results - even diagrams - react in near 
real-time to changes made by other users. 

The relations used by MAL applications often contain very large numbers 
of attributes. On the database server these relations get transformed to name- 
value pairs, mapping every attribute of the relation to a row in the database. 
This allows the minimum lockable unit to be a single attribute. 

For optimal efficiency the database server should support row level locking. 
If a database supports only page level locking it may occur that MAL clients 
cannot get write access to attributes even though no other MAL client delib- 
erately locked them, since they reside on the same database page as a locked 
attribute. Since locking information is held in MAL in separate lock tables, 
physical database locks are only held very shortly. In this case short delays can 
result. 

MAL applications are by their nature deadlock free. Input elements in an 
MAL application are always tied to exactly one attribute. Cyclic deadlocks on 
different UI pages cannot occur, since all write- and wish-locks of one UI page are 
claimed in an atomic step (preclaiming) and completely released on each page 
change. Thus locks cannot be subsequently demanded. Lifelocks are avoided 
since wish locks form a FIFO queue. 

3 Scalability 

Since MAL-based applications may be used in larger institutions such as hos- 
pitals, the network database subsystem was built with scalability in mind. A 
large part of the awareness functionality and the propagation of changed values 
is done through direct client to client connections, thereby reducing load on the 
central server. Nevertheless the tables containing locking information and the 
tables containing the actual data reside on the database server and are shared 
by all clients. These tables may become heavily used and could become potential 
hotspots. Therefore these tables can be horizontally partitioned, reducing lock 
contention and increasing performance. 

For the partitioning to have optimal benefit, the goal is not to have partitions 
of equal size, but to have the amount of insert and delete operations fairly equally 
distributed. Therefore the number of insert and delete operations is counted for 
each attribute. 

The balancing mechanisms of the MAL system are as follows: 

— New attributes are always created in the least-used partition. 

— The first MAL client to connect to a given MAL database on a given day 
moves attributes from more heavily used partitions to lesser-used ones to 
balance them. This takes only fractions of a second and goes unnoticed 
by the user. Since MAL databases only change incrementally, the balance 
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between partitions does not deteriorate rapidly and thus balancing - akin 
to file system defragmentation - does not have to be performed often. As 
no data needs to be moved among partitions while the databases are in 
use, the clients can cache the information about which attributes resides in 
which partition locally. The initial number of partitions per table is freely 
configurable. The system administrator can instruct the MAT system to add 
more partitions to an existing table at any time. Data will then be moved 
automatically from the original partitions to the new ones until once again 
all partitions are balanced. On networks with several database servers, each 
partition can reside on a different database server, significantly increasing 
performance. Since real-time bookkeeping of the insert and delete operations 
could become a performance issue in itself, every MAT client logs its insert 
and delete operations and updates the information just once per session. 



The effect of partitioning on performance (figure 3) is as follows: The perfor- 
mance at first increases in a near logarithmic fashion with each added partition 
then reaches a plateau. Finally as more and more partitions are added, a slow 
linear decrease in performance is measured, which can be attributed to admin- 
istrative overhead. 
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Fig. 3. Effect of partitioning on Performace 



Since the effectiveness of partitioning depends on the number of occurring 
conflicts, the optimal number of partitions varies with the number of clients 
typically connecting, access patterns of the users, the underlying hardware, and 
the database management system. 

Partitioning significantly reduces lock contention and allows a large number 
of MAT clients to share a common database and still maintain high response 
times. 
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4 Description of the MAL System 

MAL was initially created to develop applications for early childhood intervention 
eenters, and its major use is still in that area. 

4.1 Early Childhood Intervention 

Early childhood intervention is a service provided to children and their families 
in many countries. The goal is to detect potential problems in the development 
of children at an early stage. By administering special care to these children it 
is then possible to prevent these development problems from occurring, remedy 
existing problems or at least lessen their impact. In early childhood intervention 
centers, specialists of different medical and therapeutical professions are working 
together. MAL applications are mostly used to assist in diagnosis, and to pool 
and structure knowledge of different experts over several sessions and to help 
for example in the creation of reports. Additionally many standardized tests like 
KABC have been implemented as MAL applications. 

4.2 Database Application Development using MAL 

The MAL applications are created in a different setting than those in the classic 
commercial, administrative or technical fields. We decided to build a new soft- 
ware development system because of the different circumstances in the social 
area: 

— It is not possible for the users to give in advance a clean definition of what 
a program that is developed for them shall do: The software development 
process is highly iterative with a lot of trial-and-error between the developers 
and the users. This leads to a high change frequency in the application’s data 
scheme and program logic. 

— The software developer has to understand the needs of the users. He has to 
be a specialist in the social area to be able to communicate about the wishes 
of the users: We can not assume the programmer to have classic software- 
design and development skills. The system has to give the developer as much 
freedom as he needs but also protect him from faults and inconsistencies that 
might be easily introduced because of the high change frequency. 

— The programs are written for computer-illiterates who might even fear using 
a computer. The software that is developed with MAL has to be very easy to 
use and present a consistent user interface. The programs have to allow the 
user instant access to the data and let him interactively “play” and analyze 
the stored data. This requires a seamless but generic integration of the data 
analysis functions with the user interface elements. 

To cope with these requirements we decided to create a rapid software devel- 
opment system based on a newly designed language for the definition of the data- 
processing structure, the form-sets and the form-transition-graph. The MAL 
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language shares many concepts and features with functional languages such as 
prevention of side effects, lazy evaluation, declarative structure. 

To write a MAL program the author has to define the user interface and 
the data structure with the functional data processing structure. The definition 
of the user interface is done by designing each page by placing predefined user 
interface elements on a virtual grid on the screen. Each input element is bound 
to a attribute in the database, where the value entered by the user is almost 
immediately stored. Each output element is bound to either a database attribute 
or a MAL function, whose results it displays. A MAL function is defined by 
combining values of database attributes or other MAL functions with the help 
of predefined functions or operators. Database attributes and functions can store 
or respectively return only values of two types: numbers and texts. There is no 
way of assigning a value to a database attribute other than binding it to a user 
interface input element. That means, the value of all functions is at all times 
a direct function of the user-entered values: the internal state of the program 
is entirely bound to the values entered by the user. A change of state can only 
happen by the user altering a value in a user interface input element. 

The user interface and the functional structure are internally tightly coupled 
and kept consistent. That means, if an output-element is on the same form as an 
input element, and the function that is bound to the output-element uses (di- 
rectly or indirectly via multiple levels of functions) the database attribute bound 
to an input element on the same form, the output-element updates automati- 
cally whenever the user alters the value of the input element. The programmer 
only defines the function-structure behind it - the MAL system takes care of 
screen-updates. 

5 Conclusions 

In this paper we presented awareness concepts for avoiding locking conflicts in 
interactive database applications with long running transactions. While classical 
database applications are based on ACID transactions using strict isolation and 
anonymity between different users, our awareness concept surrenders isolation 
and the anonymity of locks. Making concurrent users aware of each other gives 
them a means to cooperate on a meta level about restricted resources like long- 
locked tuples. We introduced wish locks to express write wishes to the owner 
of write locks and to gain intermediate results. An intuitive user interface sup- 
porting awareness-based locking was introduced. Scalability can be reached by 
the use of vertical and dynamic horizontal partitioning. We implemented these 
concepts in the MAL system, a rapid database application development system. 
Several applications in the area of early childhood intervention using MAL are 
already in use. 
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Abstract. Workflows are actnities invoL'ing the coordinated execution 
of multiple tasks performed by different processing entities. Workflow 
management systems support the specification and execution of work- 
flows, WorkMan is a prototyi>e of a workflow management system in 
which considerable attention is paid for the utilisation of the services 
of database systems. Particularly the use of SQL-features in implement- 
ing workflow scheduling and supporting the transactional properties of 
workflows are investigated, hi the WorkMan prototype the scheduling of 
tasks is based on SQL-triggers while the transactional properties of work- 
flows (isolation and atomicity) are implemented using SQL-assertions 
and CHECK-constraints, 



1 Introduction 

The purpose of a workflow management system is to support the specification 
and execution of business processes. A workflow specification describes the tasks 
of a business process, their dependencies, and the requirements these tasks im- 
pose on information system functionality and on human skills. The combination 
of workflow systems and database management systems significantly facihtate 
the specification and rehable management of complex business processes. 

Most workflow-related research done in the past few years can be categorized 
into workflow design and specification, inter-task dependency specification and 
management, and workflow management system design. 

Ln this paper, we will restrict ourselves on workflow management system d^ 
sign. Particularly we will present how task scheduling and the management of 
workflows^ transactional properties are implemented in the WorkMan (Workflow 
Manager) prototype. The focus in the WorkMan project has been on investigaU 
ing different approaches of utilizing the services of the database management 
systems and the standards of distributed computing. Primarily the feasibihty of 
SQL-triggers in implementing workflow executions, and SQL-assertions in en- 
forcing workflows^ transactional properties are investigated. 

SQL-triggers are event-condition-action rules {EGA rules for short)[14]. The 
event part contains a list of database events which cause the rule to be triggered. 
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The condition part contains a boolean expression of predicates on a relation. The 
condition is checked when an event listed in the event part occnrs. The action 
part contains a seqnence of operations which are execnted when the condition is 
trne. The trigger statement in SQL3 gives the nser a nnmber of different options 
in the event, condition, and action parts [12]. 

Using active rnles in schednling workflow tasks is not a new idea. The nse of 
active rnles for managing workflows was proposed originally in [3] . Later on the 
nse of active rnles was proposed e.g., in [2] where also the antomatic specification 
of active rnles was proposed. 

In WorkMan the workflow designer nses a CASE-tool for specifying the inter- 
task execntion dependencies within a workflow [7]. The specification, that will be 
stored in XML, then acts as the sonrce for generating the SQL-triggers and the 
internal data strnctnres for task schednling. Because the underlying database 
management system takes care of the triggers, there remains very little to do for 
a specific workflow engine in task scheduling. 

In the WorkMan prototype the workflow failure atomicity is enforced either 
by compensating transactions or by options [10]. An option is a certification of 
the success of a potential later update. Instead of performing updates a workflow 
instance acquires options, and if the workflow instance can be committed then 
the options are eventually realized by installing the updates to the database. 
Through options we avoid the problems of dirty data. 

Mere failure atomicity, is not a sufficient correctness criterion for workflows. 
Workflows should also behave correctly in the presence of other concurrent work- 
flows. In WorkMan the notion of a self-isolating workflow [10] is used for workflow 
concurrency control. Such a workflow sets and unsets restrictions in a way similar 
to the way in which traditional transactions obtain and release locks. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sections 2 overviews how failure 
atomicity can be enforced by options. Section 3 outlines the idea of self-isolating 
workflows. The notion of state relations is introduced in Section 4. The architec- 
ture of the WorkMan system is presented in Section 5. Through the architecture 
we outline how workflow specifications are compiled into triggers, and how the 
tasks are scheduled. In Section 6 we illustrate with an example our proposed 
notion and how they are interwoven. Section 7 concludes the paper. 

2 Workflow failure atomicity 

A workflow supports semantic atomicity [5], if immediately after the commit- 
ment of a subtransaction (e.g., a task) other transactions are allowed to access 
the updated data (dirty data) [1], though the workflow may still be aborted. 
Abortion is processed by executing compensating transactions for each subtrans- 
action that has already committed. So each compensating transaction “undoes” , 
according to the semantics of the application, the effects of the subtransaction 
being compensated. For example the transactional workflows based on flexi- 
ble transactions [4], negotiation transactions [9] and Sagas [6] support semantic 
atomicity. 
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A problem with semantic atomicity, however, is that the access to dirty data 
may yield to inconsistent resnlts, or may canse a snbseqnent compensating action 
to fail. On the other hand, if the effects of dirty data are avoided by cascading 
aborts, then the workflow management system has to keep track of all work- 
flows which have accessed dirty data. In the case of workflow abortion, all the 
tasks which accessed dirty data and all their snccessors have to be aborted or 
compensated. 

By setting an option a workflow instance ensnres that a certain potential later 
npdate of the data item will not fail as a resnlt of other concnrrent activities. 
Options are implemented by two-phase tasks. A two-phase task (or a 2P-task 
for short) is a decomposition of a task into two tasks: the first one, called the 
preliminary task, ensnres that the second one, called the complementary task, is 
always execntable, i.e., it will not fail as a resnlt of other concnrrent activities. 
Each complementary task comes in two versions: a positive complementary task 
and a negative complementary task. Only one of them is execnted in a specific 
task instance. 



3 Workflow isolation 



Onr idea is to nse consistency constraints in the same way as locks are nsed in 
traditional concnrrency control. We call consistency constraints as data restric- 
tions when they are nsed in concnrrency control. Data restrictions differ from 
traditional consistency constraints in that they are short-lasting. 

Logically, data restrictions have similarities with escrow locking [8]. Escrow 
locking was originally designed to deal with arithmetic operations on hot spot 
data. Later on with the Contract model [11,13] escrow locking was proposed 
to be nsed in ensnring execntion atomicity. Onr approach differs from escrow 
locking in that instead of predicates we evalnate only consistency constraints 
(predicates) that can be expressed nsing SQL. 

Althongh workflow isolation reqnirements can be enforced by data restric- 
tions, in some cases it seems to be more appropriate to control the execntion 
of workflows directly, i.e., restricting the execntion of the programs behind the 
workflows rather than indirectly throngh the data they access. We call these 
restrictions workflow restrictions. They differ from traditional semaphores [1] in 
the same way as data restrictions differ from traditional locks, i.e., the locking 
expression is based on semantic information (expressed nsing SQL). 

Both data and workflow restrictions are given in the workflow specification. 
They are then transformed into tasks. Erom the system point of view setting a 
restriction or unsetting a restriction is like any task of the workflow. A workflow 
instance then sets and unsets restrictions according to the specification. Due to 
this property we call such workflows self-isolating workflows. 
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4 State relations 

Workflow systems store information abont how the workflow instances proceed, 
e.g., which tasks are active, terminated or failed. Snch state information is needed 
when the nsers are qnerying the state of certain workflow instances. WorkMan 
system nses the state information also in trigger based task schednling as well 
as in workflow concnrrency control. 

We make some assnmptions of the form of the state information. Particnlarly, 
we assnme that for each workflow there is a state relation. State relations are 
named according to the names of the corresponding workflows. They have an 
attribnte to identify the instances, attribntes for each task of the workflow, and 
an attribnte for each parameter appearing in the workflow. 

An important point in nsing workflow restrictions and state relations in work- 
flow concnrrency control is that before a workflow instance, is allowed to start, it 
mnst sncceed in inserting a tnple into the state relation. However, the insertion 
fails if there is a workflow restriction on the state relation that wonld evalnate to 
false after the insertion. Respectively there may be a workflow restriction which 
may prevent the modiflcation of a state of a workflow instance. 

5 WorkMan Architecture 

The WorkMan incorporates the following functions: 

— support for form based workflow specification, 

— analysis techniques to verify the correctness of the specifications, 

— trigger based task scheduling, 

— workflow concurrency control based on self isolating workflows, and 

— workflow recovery based on options or compensating transactions. 

The architecture of the WorkMan is presented in Figure 1. 

The workflow specification tool provides the interface for workflow designers. 
They specify the workflows by forms and diagrams. The specification is stored in 
XML-format. The XML analyzer analyzes the specification to determine whether 
such a workflow can be implemented. For example, it is ensured that the tasks 
of the workflow are specified. It also provides reports and overviews about the 
specifications. 

The trigger generator translates the XML-specifications into SQL specifica- 
tions of database tables and triggers. Let us assume that the workflow IF has n 
tasks. Then the trigger generator generates for IF 

— the workflow state relation IF 

— a start trigger, for each task appearing in IF, i.e., n triggers altogether, 

— a task execution reguest relation for each task appearing in IF, 

— a task execution response relation for each task appearing in IF, and 

— a return trigger, for each response relation. 
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workflow designer workflow user 




Fig. 1. WorkMan architecture 



The state of each workflow instance is represented by a tnple in the workflow 
state relation, and the coordination of the execntion of its tasks is enforced by 
the triggers placed on the state relation and the triggers placed on the response 
relations. 

The execution of a task divides into three successive transactions. First, a 
start trigger generates an insertion (an execution request) into a task request 
relation. Second, the task runner executes the following actions: 

— removes the execution request from the request relation, 

— executes the request, and 

— inserts a reply into a response relation. 

Third, a return trigger removes the reply from the response relation and updates 
the workflow state relation accordingly. 

Distributed execution of tasks matches nicely to this architecture: if an ex- 
ecution request is inserted at site i into a request relation but the task to be 
executed locates at site j, then the distribution manager transfers the execution 
request into the request relation of site j. This trasfer is executed under the 
control of the 2PC-protocol [1]. Respectively, after the execution of the task at 
site j, the response is transfered from site j to site i under the control of the 
2PC protocol. Note that request relations, response relations and workflow state 
relations are in a stable storage. So the recovery system can decide the state of 
each task after a failure, and so also the atomicity of remotely executed tasks is 
ensured. 

The task runner module executes the tasks by communicating with the enti- 
ties that process the tasks. Typically the processing entity is a database system. 
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The workflow interface is a module which provides the interface between the 
nser and the workflow system. A nser activates a workflow instance by passing 
a workflow name and the necessary parameters to the workflow interface, which 
starts the instance by inserting a tnple into the workflow state relation. The 
inserted tnple contains only the identifier of the instance (key attribnte) and the 
inpnt parameters of the activated instance. 



6 Workflow example 



In this section we will illnstrate by an example the notions of options, restrictions, 
and trigger base workflow schednling. We will not present the forms that the 
workflow designer nses in specifying the workflow, neither, the XML-format of 
the specifications. For illnstrative pnrposes we present an example workflow, 
called Loan request workflow, in a graphical form (Fignre 2.) 




Fig. 2. Workflow Loan request 



The first task Enter loan information accepts the reqnested loan amonnt 
and the SSN (social secnrity nnmber) of the client. Then based on the SSN of 
the client the task Creditability evaluates client’s creditability and ontpnts the 
parameter reliability tor the task Enter loan decision. The task Liability checlcs 
that the bank does not exceed its liability limit if the reqnested loan amonnt is 
granted. Its ontpnt parameter limit indicates the liability limit of the bank. The 
task Enter loan decision either grants or refuses the loan reqnest. In addition, f 
the loan is granted, then the information of the grant is stored and bank’s total 
liability is incremented by the amonnt of the loan. 
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6.1 Task scheduling in the example workflow 

As stated in Section 4 in order to support the state of each workflow instance 
there is a state relation for each workflow. We name such relations according 
to the corresponding workflows. So, with respect to the workflow Loan request 
there is the state relation LoanRequest (Figure 3). It has 

— as a key attribute the workflow instance identifier (denoted insid), 

— one state attribute for each task appearing in the workflow (denoted by S 
followed by the name of the task) , and 

— one attribute for each input or output parameter presented in the workflow 
(denoted by the name of the parameter) . 



LoanRequst 


insid 


SSN 


amount 


S-ELI 


S-Creditability 


S-Liability 


limit 


S-ELD 


decision 
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C 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1003 


5252 


470 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1111 


1234 


1000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



Fig. 3. State relation LoanRequest 



There is a request and response relation corresponding each task appearing 
in the workflow. They also have as a key attribute the workflow instance iden- 
tifier (insid). In addition the request relations have an attribute for each input 
parameter of the task and the response relations have an attribute for each of 
its output parameters. The request and response relations corresponding to the 
tasks Enter loan information (ELI for short) and Creditability are presented in 
Figure 4. 



RequestELI 


insid 


SSN 


amount 




1003 


5252 


470 


nil 


1234 


1000 



RequestCreditability 


insid 


SSN 




0012 


3232 



Fig. 4. Relations RequestELI and RequestCreditability 



A workflow user activates an instance of the Loan Request workflow by pass- 
ing through the workflow execution interface the attributes SSN (say 1234) and 
the amount of the loan (say 1000). The workflow execution interface assigns an 
unique identifier for the request (say 1111) and activates a workflow instance by 
the following SQL-insertion statement: 
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INSERT INTO LoanRequest (insid, SSM, amount) 

VALUESCllll, 1234, 1000) 

From the workflow state relation in Fignre 3 we can see that there are three 
workflow instances. The instance having the insid 0012 has already committed 
(i.e., has the valne '^C’) the first task bnt neither of the tasks ELI or Liability is 
committed (i.e., has the valne The other two instances have been activated 
bnt they have not finished any task. From the relation ReqnestELI, in Fignre 4, 
we can see that they both have an execntion reqnest on the task ELL Note that 
as the instance 0012 has already committed the task ELI, it cannot have any 
reqnest on the task ELL Instance 0012 has a reqnest on the task Creditability 
as it has a tuple in the relation RequestCreditability (Figure 4). 

specification The state relation has one trigger specified for each task that 
appears in the workflow. So, as there are four tasks in the workflow LoanRequest, 
the trigger (generator has generated four triggers for it. The names of the triggers 
are composed of the term Req followed by the name of the task to be activated. 
Each responce relation is also associated with a trigger. The function of these 
triggers is to update the workflow state relation. 

So, after a new tuple is inserted to the state relation the trigger ReqELI 
inserts a new tuple into the relation ReqnestELI. Then the task runner removes 
the request from the relation ReqnestELI, executes the task and inserts a tuple 
into the relation ResponseELI. This insertion activates the trigger ResELI which 
removes the tuple from the response relation ResELI and updates the tuple 
having the same insid value in the relation LoanRequest. The update changes 
the value of attribute S-ELI attribute to be either ‘commit (C) or ‘abort (A). 

SQL3 specifications of the triggers ReqELI and ResELI are the following: 

CREATE TRIGGER ReqELI 

AFTER INSERT ON LoanRequest 
REFERENCING NEW AS NewTuple, 

INSERT INTO Request ELI 

SELECT insID SSN amount FROM LoanRequest 
WHERE insId=NewTuple. insid 

CREATE TRIGGER ResELI 

AFTER INSERT ON ResponseELI 
REFERENCING NEW AS NewTuple, 

UPPDATE LoanRequest 
SET (S-ELI) = 

(SELECT S-ELI FROM ResELI 

WHERE insId=NewTuple. insid) 

WHERE insId=NewTuple . insid 

Note that the above triggers do not have any condition part (WHEN-clause) . 
The ’on update’ trigger which activates the Creditability task (not presented 
here) has the condition part which checks that the task EL/ has committed, i.e., 
the attribute S-ELI in the state relation LoanRequest has the value ‘C’. 
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6.2 Isolation in the example workflow 

The isolation problem of the Loan request is that the decision of granting a loan 
is based among other things on the client’s existing loans which are retrieved 
in the task Creditability. A necessary isolation reqnirement is that the loans 
are known when a decision to grant or reject a new loan reqnest is done, i.e., 
one client may at a time have at most one active loan reqnest. By setting a 
restriction which states that there may not be two tnples having eqnal valnes 
on the attribnte SSN wonld solve the problem of concnrrent loan reqnests. This 
can be done by specifying the attribute SSN to be UNIQUE or by inserting the 
following SQL- clause: 

ALTER TABLE LoanRequest ADD ( 

CONSTRAINT LoanWatch UNIQUE (SSN)) 

Though naming of constraints is not necessary in SQL, we give a name for 
each constraint as it simplifies the altering of constraints. 

6.3 Options in the example workflow 

An atomicity problem of the Loan request is that the liability evaluated in the 
task Liability should be valid when the decision to grant or reject the loan is 
done. If there are more than one concurrent instances then each may have seen 
the same liability and decide that the liability limit will not be exceeded if 
the loan is granted. However, granting more than one loan may cause that the 
liability limit is exceeded. To avoid such problem the Liability task is executed 
as an option. That is, the actual Liability task is executed as the preliminary 
task, which decreases the liability limit by the requested amount of the loan. If 
the loan is granted, then the positive complementary task increases the liability 
limit and the liabilities by the amount of the loan. The negative complementary 
task is executed, if the loan is not granted. It removes the option by increasing 
the liability limit by the amount of the requested loan. 

7 Conclusions 

The focus in the WorkMan project has been on investigating different approaches 
to utilize the services of the underlying database management systems in devel- 
oping a workflow management system. Particularly the feasibility of SQL-clauses 
in specifying and implementing workflow executions, and supporting workflows’ 
transactional properties are investigated. 

Currently we are implementing the WorkMan system in a centralized envi- 
ronment based on the services of the Oracle database management system. Later 
on the system will be extended to support the interoperability of autonomous 
and distributed systems. This extension will be based on the standards of dis- 
tributed computing. 
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A problem for us as well as with any model using semantic information is that 
workflow designer is burdened with writing options and restrictions. However, 
this threshold of this additional function is lowered as it can be done using 
SQL-features familiar to database designers. However, the only way to evaluate 
definitively the system is to test it in the case of some real application. 
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Abstract. The event calculus is a logic programming formalism for 
representing events and their effects especially in database applications. This 
paper presents the use of the event calculus for specifying and simulating 
workflows. The proposed framework maintains a representation of the dynamic 
world being modeled on the basis of user supplied axioms about preconditions 
and effects of events and the initial state of the world. The net effect is that a 
workflow specification can be made at a higher level of abstraction. Within this 
framework it is possible to model sequential and concurrent activities with 
synchronization when necessary. It is also possible to model agent assignment 
and concurrent workflow instances. 



1 Introduction 

A workflow management system provides support for modeling, executing and 
monitoring the activities in a workflow. There are many commercial products to 
model and execute workflows [e.g. 1,3,13,14,19] but it has been realized that a formal 
specification model is required for the analysis and reasoning about the workflows. 
The most common frameworks for specifying workflows are control flow graphs 
[10], event-condition-action rules [2,8] and temporal constraints[17,18]. There is also 
a logic-based formalism which proposes a concurrent transaction logic for specifying, 
analyzing and scheduling of workflows [7]. 

In this paper we propose a framework for specifying and executing workflows 
based on the Event Calculus [11]. The Event Calculus provides a framework for 
temporal reasoning by using the first-order predicate logic. We argue that the 
specification of workflow processes can be enhanced by integrating them with 
temporal databases and/or with temporal logic programming systems. Addition of a 
temporal dimension to workflows can enhance their facilities in different ways. It will 
provide mechanisms for storing and querying the history of all processes. This may 
serve the need for querying some piece of information in the process history. Or it 
may serve the need for mining the history of the workflow to analyze and assess the 
efficiency, accuracy and the timeliness of the processes. 

In [4] we proposed a formulation of the event calculus to describe simple workflow 
specifications where one activity follows another in a sequential manner. In this paper 
we investigate the ways in which the event calculus can be used as a basis for more 
complicated workflow definitions where concurrent activities, agents and concurrent 
workflow instances can also be modeled. We show how an extended version of the 
event calculus can be used to model a workflow enhanced with temporal reasoning. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 reviews the workflow 
process definition by the Workflow Management Coalition. Section 3 summarizes the 
basics of the event calculus. The modeling of workflow processes using the event 
calculus is described in Section 4. The proposed framework is extended to include 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 222-231, 2000. 
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workflow manager, agents and concurrent workflows in Section 5. The computational 
issues are discussed in Section 6. We conclude the paper by summarizing the features 
of the proposed system in Section 7. 

2 An Overview of Workflow Management 

Workflow Management Coalition (WfMC) defines a ‘reference model’ which 
describes the major components and interfaces within a workflow architecture [20]. In 
a workflow, activities are related to one another via flow control conditions (transition 
information). According to this reference model we identify four routings among the 
activities: 

1. Sequential. Activities are executed in sequence (i.e. one activity is followed by 
the next activity.) 

2. Parallel Two or more activities are executed in parallel. Two building blocks 
are identified: (a) AND-split and (b) AND-join. The AND-split enables two or 
more activities to be executed concurrently after another activity has been 
completed. The AND-join synchronizes the parallel flows, one activity starts 
only after all activities in the join have been completed. 

3. Conditional: One of the alternative activities is executed. In order to model a 
choice among two or more alternatives two blocks can be used: (a) XOR-split 
and (b) XOR-join. Here no synchronization is required. 

4. Iteration: It may sometimes be necessary to execute an activity or a set of 
activities multiple times. 

In the rest of the paper, we discuss how these features of a workflow management 
system can be modeled in the framework of the event calculus. We first give a brief 
summary of the event calculus. 

3 Event Calculus 

The event calculus is a logic programming formalism for representing events and 
their effects, especially in database applications [11]. A number of event calculus 
dialects have been presented since this original paper[5,6,9,12,15,16]. The one 
described here is based on a later simplified version presented in [12]. 

The event calculus is based on general axioms concerning notions of events, 
properties and the periods of time for which the properties hold. The events initiate 
and/or terminate periods of time in which a property holds. As events occur in the 
domain of the application, the general axioms imply new properties which hold true 
in the new state of the world being modeled, and infer the termination of properties 
which no longer hold true from the previous state. 

The main axioms used by the event calculus to infer that a property holds true at a 
time are as follows: 
holds _at(P, T) ^ 

happens(E, T1),T1 <T , initiates(E, P), not interrupted(P, Tl, T). 
interrupted(P, Tl, T2) ^ 

happens(E\ T’), terminate s(E\ P), Tl < T\ T’ <= T2. 

The predicate holds_at(P, T) represents that property P holds at time T. The 
predicate happens(E, T) represents that the event E occurs at time T. The time points 
are ordered by the usual comparative operators. The formula initiate s(E, P) 
represents that the event E initiates a period of time during which the property P 
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holds, and terminates(E, P) represents that the event E terminates any ongoing period 
during which property P holds. The not operator is interpreted as negation-as-failure. 
The use of negation-as-failure gives a form of default persistence. The formula 
interrupted(P, Tl, T2) represents that the property P ceases to hold at some time 
between Tl and T2 due to an event which terminates it. The problem domain is 
captured by a set of initiates and terminates clauses. A particular course of events that 
occur in the real world being modeled is represented by using the predicate happens. 

We want to use the event calculus in the specification of a workflow process. A 
workflow process contains a collection of activities and the order of activity 
invocations or conditions under which activities must be invoked (i.e. control flow) 
and also data flow between the activities. In the event calculus framework, events 
will denote the start and end time points of activities. The state of the workflow will 
be described by the properties. In other words events will specify the control flow and 
the effects of the events are used to describe the data flow within the workflow. 

4 Specification of Workflow Processes in the Event Calculus 

This section presents the event calculus as a first-order formalism for the specification 
of workflow processes. Once the event occurrences until time t are known, the state 
of the system can be computed at any point of time until t. Thus modeling can be 
regarded as the computation of event occurrences. 

Each activity is initiated by an event and its termination is regarded as an event that 
starts one or more activities. Thus each activity A has a starting event start(A) and a 
last event end(A). Between these two events there may be several other sub-events 
defined for the activity. 

4.1 Sequential Activities 




Fig. 1. Activity a.^^ starts when a. finishes. 

Figure 1 shows a graphical representation of sequential routing of activities. Circles 
represent an activity. When the activity a. finishes, the next activity a.^^ starts. This 
can be formulated in the event calculus as follows: 

happens(start(a.^j), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T). (1) 

When the last event of the activity a^ happens (e.g. commit) the starting event of 
the next activity is triggered. In this rule when the event a, commits the event a.^^ 
starts immediately (at the same time point 7). This can be modified if necessary by 
delaying the start time of the next activity by a specific time period. For instance, if 
a.^j starts after v time units we can write: 

happens(start(a.^j), T2) ^ happens(end(aj, Tl), T2 is T1+ x. (2) 

An activity begins executing when its start event occurs. It may have a predefined 
duration or its execution time period may depend on some conditions or occurrences 
of other sub-events. We use the term sub-event to refer to the events occurring within 
the activity. Thus, the last event of an activity can happen either after some 
predefined time or after some condition is met. This and some other sequencing 
among activities can be described in the event calculus as follows: 
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happens(end(a), T) ^ happens(start(a), Tl), T = T1 + y . (3) 

happens(end(a), T) ^ happens(a^^^, T) . (4) 

initiates(start(A), active(A)). (5) 

terminate s(end( A), active(A)). (6) 



In rule (3) j is a constant used to denote the predefined time period between events 
start(a) and end(a). This value can be given statically at the time of the specification 
of the workflow or it may be determined by the current state of the workflow. Or as in 
rule (4), the end of an activity may be determined by the occurrence of a sub-event 
(^suh) within the activity. Rules (5) and (6) show how the effects of starting events can 
be represented. For instance rule (5) states that, if the starting event of an activity 
happens, it initiates the time period for which that activity is active. The property 
active(a) holds between the happening times of the events start(A) and end(A). 

4. 2 Concurrent Activities 

In a workflow, some activities are executed concurrently. Figure 2. a illustrates AND- 
split. When the activity a. finishes, activities ... start concurrently. Figure 2.b 
illustrates AND-join. Here the activity starts when all the preceding activities finish. 




Fig. 2. (a) AND-split (b) AND-join 

In the event calculus we represent AND-split with a sequence of rules: 

happens(start(a,), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T). (7) 

happens(start(aj, T) ^ happens(end(aj, T). 

happens(start(aj, T) ^ happens(end(aj, T). 

The following rule is used to represent an AND-join of activities: 
happens(start(aj), T) ^ (8) 

happens(end(aj), TJ, happens(end(aj, TJ,..., happens(end(aj, TJ, 

T = max(Tj, T,, ..., TJ. 

Activity waits for the completion of all activities Uj .. The last conjunct in rule 
(8) is to start the activity at the time of the last ending activity among activities a^.. a^. 

4.3 Conditional Activities 

In a workflow the execution of some activities may depend on certain conditions. If 
the conditions are satisfied those activities are executed; otherwise they are not 
executed. This kind of execution specification can be represented in a similar fashion 
as in Fig. 2, except that the arrows are labeled with conditions. (Fig. 3. a) 

Such transitions can be used to describe XOR-splits. In these transitions only one 
of the alternative activities is executed depending on the evaluated condition. The 
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important point here is that the conditions must be exclusive. In other words only one 
of the conditions should be true at the time of the decision in order to guarantee that 
only one execution path is chosen. 





We can represent the conditional activities in the event calculus as follows: 

happens(start(aj), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T), holds _at( condition T). (9) 

happens(start(aj, T) ^ happens(end(aj, T), holds _at( condition T). 

happens(start(aj, T) ^ happens(end(aj, T), holds _at(condition^,T). 

When the activity a. ends, the activity or ...or starts according to the 
condition satisfied at that time. The conditions may be a state check (i.e. a holds_at 
predicate) or another predicate happens checking the occurrence of another event. 
Only one of the conditions must become true at the time of the execution. If none of 
the conditions is satisfied at the end of the activity a., then the following activity 
cannot start. In order to prevent this problem an additional path can be provided as an 
“otherwise” option. This can be represented in the event calculus as follows: 
happens(start(a^^j), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T), 
not happens(start(a,), T), not happens(start(aj, T), ..., not happens(start(aj, T). 

In XOR-join (Fig. 3b) if any one of the incoming activities is finished, the activity 
at the join can start executing. Here there is no need for the synchronization of the 
incoming activities. The completion of one of the incoming activities is sufficient to 
start the joined activity. The description of XOR-join in the event calculus needs 
some care. It may be seen as simply listing n rules in the form: 
happens(start(a.), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T). 
for each k = 1,..., n. However this formulation will not yield the desired execution, 
because the follow-up activity Oj will be started every time an incoming activity is 
finished (i.e. n times). We have to ensure that is started only once. In order to 
achieve this we represent the XOR-join by the following rules: 

happens(start(a.), T) ^ (10) 

happens(end(aj, T), endsameorafter(a^,T), ..., endsameorafter(a^, T). 
happens(start(aj), T) ^ (11) 

happens(end(aj, T), endafter(a^,T), endsameorafter(a^,T), 
endsameorafter(a^, T). 

happens(start(a.) T) ^ (12) 

happens(end(aj, T), endafter(a,,T), endafter(a 2 ,T), endafter(a^j,T). 

Rule (10) states that the end of the activity a, starts only if the activities ... 
end at the same time as a, or after. Rule (11) states that the end of the activity starts 
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ttj only if the activities listed before (i.e. end after and the activities listed 

after (i.e. ... aj end at the same time or after a^. Finally, rule (12) represents that 

the end of the activity starts a. if the activities listed before end after a^. The 
predicates endsameorafter(A, T) checks if the activity A ends at the time instant T or 
after. Similarly, the predicate endafter(A, T) checks if the activity A ends strictly after 
time T. These predicates are defined as follows: 

endsameorafter(A, T) ^ happens(end(A), Tl), T <T1. 
endsameorafter(A, T) ^ not happens(end(A), _). 

endafter(A, T) ^ happens(end(A), T1),T< Tl. 
endafter(A, T) ^ not happens(end(A), _). 

The second clauses are used to handle the case that the end of the activity has not 
happened yet (i.e. until time T). 

4.4 Iteration 

Sometimes we may need to execute a group of activities one or more times. This loop 
may be executed for a certain number of times. (Fig.4.) 




Fig. 4. Activities to are executed several times. 



In the event calculus, we may describe the iteration of activities as follows: 
happens(start(a,), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T). (13) 

happens(start(a,), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T), holds _at(loopcondition, T) . 
happens(start(a^^j), T) ^ happens(end(aj, T), not holds _at(loopcondition, T). 

The activities between the activities a, and can be arranged in any of the 
transition types that we mentioned before. The number of the iterations can be 
controlled with a loop count variable that is increased by the last event of the iteration 
or with any condition that checks the state of the system by the time of the last event 
in the iteration. 

5 Workflow Management 

A workflow involves several activities, each performed by an agent - human or 
automated. A workflow management system consists of a scheduler (manager) agent 
and task agents. A task agent is responsible for the execution of an activity. The 
workflow manager is an agent that coordinates the execution of all activities 
according to the workflow specification. It knows which activities follow which ones 
under what conditions. When an activity is to be executed, the manager assigns an 
agent that will execute that activity. Thus the manager must keep track of available 
agents as well. This section discusses how the manager design is done within the 
event calculus. 
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5.1 Agent Assignment 

Each agent can perform one or more activities; and each activity can be executed by 
one or more agents. Which agents can perform which activities is specified with the 
predicate qualified( Agent, Activity). When an activity is to be executed, an agent that 
is qualified for that activity is selected and the activity is assigned to that agent if the 
agent is idle. If the agent is not idle either another available, qualified agent is selected 
or the activity is kept waiting for the agents to finish their jobs. For instance, in a 
sequential execution of activities (Fig.l), the assignment of the agent is expressed by 
the following rule: 

happens(assign( Agent, T) ^ (14) 

happens(end(a., _), T), 

qualified(Agent, a.^j), holds_at(idle( Agent), T), 
not anysmalleragent(Agent, a.^j, T). 

any smaller agent( Agent, A, T) ^ (15) 

qualif ied( Agent! , A), Agent! < Agent, 
holds_at( idle(Agent! ), T). 

Rule (14) represents that the activity a.^j is assigned to the qualified agent Agent at 
the completion of the activity a. only if Agent is idle at that time and there is no other 
agent with a smaller number can run the activity. We must ensure that the same 
activity is not assigned to more than one agent at the same time. We can achieve this 
by ordering the numbers of agents and checking for the minimum numbered idle 
agent to assign the activity to (rule 15). Here, the number used in the comparison of 
agents is an abstraction. It may denote the cost of executing the activity on the agent 
or it may denote a priority in assigning the activity to an agent in the definition of the 
predicate qualified. 

When an agent Agent is assigned to an activity A, it starts executing that activity A. 
This can be represented by the following rule: 

happens(start(A, Agent), T) ^ happens(assign(Agent, A), T). (16) 

Here, we specify the agent explicitly in the event name. 

When an activity starts being executed by an agent, the agent is not idle any more 
and it is assigned to that activity until it finishes the activity. When the activity is 
finished the agent is released and it becomes idle again, ready to execute the next 
activity. We describe these two states of an agent with two predicates: idle(Agent) and 
assigned(Agent, Activity). The state of the agent may be changed by two events: 
assign(Agent, Activity) and release(Agent, Activity). Thus, we write the following 
rules: 

initiate s( as si gn( Agent, Activity), as signed( Agent, Activity)). 

initiates(release(Agent, Activity), idle(Agent)). 

terminates(assign(Agent, Activity), idle( Agent)) . 

terminates(release(Agent, Activity), as signed( Agent, Activity)). 

happens( release( Agent, Activity ),T) ^ happens(end(Activity, Agent) , T). 

There are cases in which a task needs an agent but all agents are busy. In this case 
the activity must wait until one of the agents becomes idle. For instance, assume that 
in a sequential routing, after the last event of an activity a., the manager looks for an 
idle agent to execute activity a.^j. If there is no idle agent, activity a.^j starts waiting 
for an appropriate agent: 
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initiates(end(a.,_), waiting(a._^j, Agent, T)) ^ (17) 

happens(end(ap _), T), qualified(Agent, a.^j), 
holds _at(assigned( Agent, C), T), C 
not anyotheragent(Agent, a.^^, T). 

any other agent( Agent, a.^j, T) ^ (18) 

qualified(Agent2, Agent 7^Agent2, 
holds_at( idle(Agent2 ), T). 

The activity will be kept waiting if all the agents qualified for this activity are 
assigned to other activities. Rules (17) and (18) check the availability of all the 
qualified agents for a given activity. 

It is also possible that several activities may wait for the same agent. If the agent 
becomes idle then the activity that has waited longest (i.e. the one with the smallest 
timestamp) is assigned to that agent (rule 19). This rule also deals with the problem of 
having more than one agent becoming idle at the same time. If that is the case, the 
activity is assigned to the minimum numbered agent: 

happens(assign(Agent, Act), T ) ^ (19) 

happens(release( Agent, _), T), 
holds _at(waiting( Act, Agent, Tl), T), 
not waitinglonger(Act, Agent, Tl, T), 
not releasedotheragent(Agent, Act, T). 

waitinglonger(Act, Agent, Tl, T) ^ (20) 

holds _at(waiting(Act2, Agent, T2), T), Act ^Act2, T2 < Tl. 
releasedotheragent( Agent, Act, T) ^ (21) 

qualified(Agent2, Act), Agent2 < Agent, 
happens(release(Agent2, _),T). 

Rule (20) checks for any other activity that has waited longer for the currently 
released agent. Rule (21) checks for any other qualified agent being released at the 
same time. When an activity is assigned to an agent that activity does not wait for any 
agents any more (rule 22). 

terminates(assign( Agent, Act), waiting(Act, _^T1)) (22) 

5.2 Concurrent Workflow Instances 

We have so far represented how to specify workflow activities and execute a single 
instance of a defined workflow within the event calculus framework. However in an 
application, there can be several instances of the same workflow executing at the 
same time. The available agents can perform the activities of any of the workflow 
instances. Thus the problem is how to represent more than one workflow instance 
concurrently within the current framework. 

In order to model concurrent workflow instances, we number the workflow 
instances. Each workflow instance is assigned a unique number and every activity in a 
workflow is associated with a workflow instance. Thus we add the number of the 
workflow instance to the rules. For instance in the following rule we specify a 
sequential routing of activities using workflow instances: 

happens(start(aj, Wno), T) ^ happens(end(a., Wno), T). (23) 

When an activity a. in a workflow instance Wno finishes the next activity in the 
same workflow starts. In this rule we omit the agent assignment for simplicity. If 
concurrent workflow instances are modeled, the number of the workflow instance 
must be added to all the previous rules that we have discussed earlier. 
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6 Implementation Issues 

The manager actually runs the workflow specification (rules 1-13). The manager 
starts a workflow process when an initial event is happened. Once that is recorded, the 
manager starts the other activities according to the workflow definition and the 
available agents. In our framework the workflow manager has a centralized control 
over the agents. All the agents inform the manager agent of the end of the activity (by 
end(A)) when they finish it. The manager starts an activity at an agent by recording 
the event assign(Agent, Act). If no available agents are found for an activity, then the 
activity is kept waiting. When an agent is released one of the waiting activities is 
assigned to that activity. 

We have given rules to describe the task of the manager agent with sequential 
routing of activities (rules 14-23). These rules can be applied to other routings of the 
activities that were specified in Section 4 in a similar way. 

The theory can be implemented in several different ways. One approach is to write 
the axioms more or less directly in Prolog. However a direct translation of the axioms 
into a Prolog program will cause an infinite loop, because the definition of holds_at 
includes calls to happens and that in turn includes calls to holds_at. 

We have overcome this problem by rewriting the axioms so that they are more 
suitable for SLDNF resolution (but perhaps less declarative) [4]. In order to achieve 
this we consider the causality of events. We rewrite the clauses so that a Prolog 
interpreter can proceed forwards in time from the earliest known event, maintaining a 
list of ongoing events. Since we know which events occur after which events, we can 
compute the entire history given the initial event(s). We proceed roughly in a bottom- 
up manner: we compute what events the initial events cause in the history, then 
compute what events these cause in the history, and so on. The same approach is used 
in the implementation of the currently proposed extended framework. 

7 Conclusion 

We have demonstrated how the event calculus might be extended to describe the 
specification and execution of activities in a workflow. In [4] we only demostrated the 
use of the Event Calculus in modeling sequential workflows. In this paper we have 
shown that other major types of activity routings in a workflow (namely sequential, 
parallel, iterative, conditional) can also be expressed using the axioms of the event 
calculus in a declarative way. We have also illustrated that agent assignment and 
concurrent workflow instances can be modeled in the event calculus. 

The proposed framework can be used as a quick tool in prototyping applications 
and/or simulations. Due to its additional temporal dimension, it provides facilities for 
querying the history of all activities, thus providing opportunities to analyze the 
efficiency of the workflows. 

The current framework is currently being extended to include exception handling 
in the workflows. We also investigate the ways of modeling transactional workflows 
in which rollback and compensation activities can also be specified using declarative 
rules. 
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Abstract. The need for explicit time management in workflow environments 
has been recently identified. Although the concept of time is inherent in 
workflow applications, time management until now has been treated by the 
same general-purpose structures of the workflow system. This traditional 
approach does not allow for explicitly specifying timing correctness 
requirements, temporal consistency checking, immediate control over the 
diverse set of time constraints that workflow applications exhibit and timely 
monitoring of the environment. In this paper, we extend the existing workflow 
specification based on the requirements posed by real-life applications such as 
health systems. We argue that time management should be an integral part of 
the workflow management system and not performed by a general-purpose 
temporal reasoner. We incorporate a subset of interval algebra that allows for 
efficient consistency checking, while providing expressiveness of temporal 
constraints. We show that static scheduling for meeting temporal constraints is 
inadequate for a large class of workflow applications. We show how global 
scheduling based on temporal constraints can be combined with agent 
scheduling policies. We demonstrate through examples the working of the 
scheduling algorithms. 



1. Introduction and Motivation 

The need of explicitly managing time in workflow management systems has been 
recently identified [ZS-99, AM-97, C-97,EPR-99,H-i-96]. One of the limitations of 
workflow systems is that they lack the expressiveness for specifying temporal 
relationships across activities. Therefore, they fail to provide adequate timing control 
during the execution. Although work has been done to specify and enforce different 
types of coordination of activities during workflow execution [RS-94, KR-98, ASSR- 
93], none of them concentrates explicitly on time-management, offering thus a 
specialized and efficient control over time during the workflow execution. According 
to [H-i-96] there has been a misconception regarding the significance of temporal 
reasoning in workflow environments and how they can be utilized. The main 
objective of this paper is to develop a framework for specifying temporal constraints, 
provide the means for consistency checking of the specification, and provide 
scheduling mechanisms that induce time-based execution of workflow. 
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In [EPR-99], the authors model time-constraints as lower and upper bound 
constraints that specify specific time distances among event occurrences. In our 
framework, we do not deal with distance-based constraints. We provide a wide set of 
temporal constraints between activities by exploiting all possible orderings of start 
and completion events between two activities. We allow a wider range of 
dependencies to be translated into specific temporal ordering of activities therefore we 
incorporate temporal aspects into workflow execution from a different perspective. 
Among the research prototypes, ADEPT [DR-98] incorporates temporal aspects. 
However, its functionality is restricted in checking whether minimal and maximal 
time distances between tasks are kept. In [ZS-99], the authors identify the need for 
temporal workflow management when facing claim-handling situations. They present 
time allocation and tasks prioritization policies. Although they address a different 
problem, they do identify the need for efficient management of time in workflow 
applications. We motivate our approach based on existing examples for health 
systems [H-i-96]. 




The above example describes an emergency room process (see Eigure 1) [H-i-96]. 
Several temporal requirements restrict the relative order of activity execution. 
Moreover, due to the OR constructs we cannot schedule the workflow based on a pre- 
defined decision as described in [H-i-96]. There is a diverse set of application 
domains such as health systems, spatial database applications [AH-97], inter- 
organizational workflows [WfMc] etc, where conventional temporal controls are 
inadequate to offer the required advanced temporal coordination among activities. In 
order to alleviate this problem we propose the incorporation of temporal constraints in 
the workflow specification. In this paper: 

1. we present a framework the T-WfMc model that allows for the specification of 
temporal workflows and the corresponding WEMS architecture 

2. we present a mechanism for consistency checking of the specification 

3. we present scheduling algorithms under different perspectives 

The organization of the paper is as follows: section 2 is the time-constrained 
workflow process model, section, in section 3 we examine the consistency of the 
specification, in section 4 we present the architecture and in section 5 we propose 
scheduling policies. Section 6 is the conclusions. 
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2. T-WfMC Model for Temporal Constraints 

An activity is an atomic unit of work that forms a logical step within the workflow 
process. An activity can be in one of the following states.- inactive, active, suspended 
and completed. An event is an abstraction that characterizes significant changes of an 
activity state during a workflow instance execution. In our framework, we consider 
two types of events: start events that signify the transition of an activity from inactive 
to active state and complete events that signify the transition of an activity from active 
to completion state. We assume a function time (e) that returns the time of occurrence 
of event e. Note that all the organizations adhere to a global clock whose variance 
does not affect the synchronization and scheduling of the workflow. 

Definition: An activity is a tuple (a., [s., cj, d., dur.) such that a. is the activity name 
that uniquely identifies the activity, s. is activity’s start time, c. its completion time, d. 
its deadline and dur. its duration. 

Parameters s. and c^ are calculated by the function time{ ) applied to start and 
completion events of the activity. For example, given an activity a., time{start{af) = s. 
and time(complete(a))= c. If the state of the activity is inactive, s. and c. take value 
denoting that the activity has not been active yet. If the state of the activity is active, s. 
is the time the activity started execution and c. is set to If the state of the activity is 
completed, s. and c. are the times the activity started and completed execution, 
respectively. We call the time interval [ 5 ,, cJ when the activity is active, active 
interval of a.. 

Given two activities a. and a. and their corresponding active intervals [ 5 ,, cJ and [ 5 ^, 
c^, we need seven relations to associate them [A-83]: before, meets, overlaps, starts, 
covers, finishes, equal ( TC = {b, m, o, s, c, f, eq}, respectively, see table 1). 
Definition: Given two activities a. and a. we say that they are constrained by relation 
Pi^TC denoted by p.(a.,aj), iff their active intervals [s.,cj and [s.,cf satisfy the 
constraints of relation p, of table 1. 



Relation 


Meaning 




a. before a. 






a. meets a. 






a. overlaps a. 






a. starts a. 




5,=5.< C< C, \ 



Relation 


Meaning 


Constraint 


a, covers a. 




s<s< c< c. 


a finishes a. 




s. <s<c= c. 


a, equal a. 




5.=5.<C,= C. 









Table 1: Temporal relations and tbeir corresponding constraints 

For example, if activities a.^ and a.^ are constrained by the relation covers, then in every 
workflow instance execution their corresponding events should occur in the following 
temporal order: start{a^ start{a) complete{a) complete{aff 

Definition: A time-constrained process specification is a graph P(A,E) where A is the 
set of nodes, and E the set of labeled edges such that the nodes of the graph represent 
the activities and a pair of activities is connected by an edge labeled p^ iff the 
activities execution is constrained by temporal relation p.. 

The resulting graph is an Interval Graph [Vb-92]. Although we use seven out of 
the thirteen possible relationships [A-83] we can still express same set of constraints 
since whenever we want to specify inverse-p;( 0 ;,a^) we can specify instead pfa.,a) (i.e. 
invert the direction of the arc in the graph). 
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3. Consistency of T-WfMC Workflow 

In this section, we present consistency-checking techniques applied at build time 
and guarantee the consistency of the temporal specification. There are two types of 
consistency checking constraint, and duration-deadline. We say that the time- 
constrained process definition is constraint consistent iff there can be an execution 
that satisfies all the constraints. The path consistency technique [M-77] (the reader is 
referred to the references [DMP-90] for more details) is applied for verifying the 3- 
consistency of a given temporal network that allows labels with disjunction of 
temporal constraints. In our case, we use a subset of interval algebra that allows 
constraint consistency checking in 0( n) [Vb-92 ] . 

A constraint consistent specification is duration-deadline consistent iff there is an 
execution where activities last exactly as expected and complete their execution 
before their deadlines. We describe the duration and deadline consistency problem as 
a constraint satisfaction problem (CSP). Although a CSP problem in our case the 
complexity of the algorithm that finds a consistent solution is polynomial and 
efficiency is not sacrificed for verifying the correctness of specification. 

The domain for activity a. is denoted as Domain{s) and represents the time interval 
in which the activity is eligible to start execution. Let a. and a^ be two activities 
constrained by a temporal constraint p^{a.,a). The procedure REVISE{pl^a^,a), 
Domain{s)) calculates the domain of activity a. based on all possible active intervals 
of activity a. and returns two Boolean variables DELETE and INCONSISTENCY. 
DELETE is true if the domain of the activity a. is updated by the procedure and 
INCONSISTENCY is true if the duration of the activity a^ does not conform to the 
constraint specification (i.e., if the constraint is equals both activities should have the 
same duration). In the following example, we present REVISE for th& finish constraint 
in detail. Eor the rest of the constraints we show the invariants. Note that Cj= Sj + dun. 
Eor strict constraints namely, finish, equal, meets and starts given a value for the start 
time of activity a, there is only one value for c. and REVISE is as follows: 

• REVISE finish{a.,a), Domain{s):[w,z]): 

DELETE=false; INCONSISTENCY=false; 
if dur. < Jwr INCONSISTENCY=true 

I J 

temp_Domain{s^=[w+dur-dur., z+dur-dur] H Cj=s+dur. 
if current _Domain{s^ temp_Domain{s^ 

current_Domain{Sj)=current_Domain{Sj)r^ temp_Domain{s^ ; DELETE=true; 

return [DELETE, INCONSISTENCY] 

end 

• REVISE {equal{a.,af Domain(s)): v = s., , dur. = dur . , REVISE {meets{a.,af 
Domain{s)): Sj = c,., and REVISE {starts{a^af Domain(s)): sy= Sj , dur. < dun 

Vox flexible constraints namely, before, overlaps and covers, we can calculate a range 
of time interval denoting the earliest and the latest time the activity can start : 
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• REVISE (before{a.,a^, Domain{s)) : Domain(Sj)=[Cf^l,<^], REVISE (overlaps(a.,aj), 
Domain{s)) : Domain{Sj)=[ s.+dur-dur+\ , dur-1 ], dur> 2, dur. > 2 and 
REVISE (covers («,«), Domain(s)): Domain(Sj)=[s+l, c-dur-\] dur< dur.. 

Duration and Deadline Consistency Assurance algorithm- an 
arc -consistency algorithm 

Input: Time-constrained Process graph (TG) , duration of 
activities, and activities deadline 

Output : determines duration and deadline consistency 

DDCA-preprocessing (TG) ; 
begin 

Domain (Sg) =0 ; //initialization 
for i = l to n do Domain ( sj = [~°^ , °c] ; 

//insert arcs of TG in queue Q 
Q<— {p.(a.,a.) I {a., a.) e arcs (TG) and p. is the label of 
(a., a.), in topological sort}; 
end 

DDCA ( queue : 0 ) 
repeat 
begin 

GHANGE= false ; 

Via., a.) e Q: [DELETE, INGONSISTENGY] = REVISE [p. [a., a.) , 

Domain [sj ) ; 

if INGONSISTENGY= =true exit; 

//deadline violation 

Vxe Domain (ts.) : if x+dur.>d. GHANGE=true; Domain (s.) = 

Domain (s .) -x; 

GRANGER (DELETE or GRANGE) ; 

//empty domain signifies inconsistency 
if Domain [ts.)= =0 INGONSISTENGY=t rue ; exit; 
end 

until -1 GRANGE 



Fig. 2. The DDCA Algorithm 

All the constraints that restrict the activities are of the form tj=t^+c where c is a 
constant (only two variables are allowed in the equalities). According to [HDT-92] for 
system of constraints with the above property (the constraints are basic arithmetic 
constraints), if it is arc -consistent then it is satisfiable (consistent). Therefore, for 
checking the consistency it suffices to apply an arc-consistency algorithm. If the 
domain of one variable becomes empty then the specification is inconsistent 
otherwise it is consistent. Notice that consistency means there is one solution that 
satisfies all the constraints. In Figure 2, we present the duration and deadline 
consistency algorithm (DDCA), which is an arc-consistency algorithm (AC-1) [M-77] 
configured to fit in our specific problem. The complexity of the algorithm is cubic. 

The REVISE procedure for every two activities constrained by a temporal 
constraint eliminates those values that cannot be satisfied by the constraint. Although 
immediately after the application of REVISE the corresponding arc is consistent, it 
may not remain consistent because of changes made to the domain of one of the 
participating variables due to other constraints. Therefore, arc-consistency algorithm 
iterates until no more changes occur. Note that in the case of OR-constructs we 
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compute the “tighter” constraint in the sense that we assume that the worst-case path 
was followed. 

Example: In Figure 3, we present the results after applying the DDCA algorithm to 
the emergency room example.. The bold brackets in the graph denote the time at 
which an activity can start execution and still meet both deadlines and constraints. If 
we initiate the activities according to the left ends of these intervals and if activities 
last as specified then we have produced a consistent execution. Even more, this is the 
earliest possible execution. We depict the optimal execution with respect to workflow 
duration in the bottom figure of the example. 
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4. System Architecture for T-WfMC 

The time-constrained process definition is specified in the process definition tool. 
A graphical tool that allows the design of labeled graphs can do this. As shown in 
Figure 4, a separate verification tool is incorporated in the process definition tool. The 
verification tool is responsible for checking the consistency of the specification, by 
implementing the algorithms described in section 3. When an inconsistency is 
detected, the user is presented with the constraint that was violated and the user can 
modify the specification accordingly. Both process definition tool and verification 
tool communicate with the workflow database to acquire the necessary information 
about activities. 

The workflow engine is responsible for the runtime control environment within the 
enactment service. One of its responsibilities is to handle navigation between 
activities (such as parallel/serial execution, and deadline scheduling). In the workflow 
engine, we incorporate a specific global scheduling tool. This tool consists of a set of 
global scheduling algorithms responsible for interacting with agents, submitting 
activities such that all temporal constraints are satisfied. Application agents are 
responsible for invoking applications, which can be located on a separate network 
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accessible platform. The global scheduler is also responsible for identifying 
inconsistencies and initiates exception-handling mechanism, if required. Notice that 
different workflow instances might have different global schedulers depending on the 
workflow application requirements. 

The global scheduler communicates with the process definition tool to acquire 
information about the interval graph specification and agents for submitting activities 
for execution and receiving acknowledgments. The agent receives requests for 
initiating activities by the global scheduler, invokes necessary applications for 
automated tasks or inserts the request in the worklist of the role responsible for 
executing the activity. 



wf-engine 




activity stajy^ctivity 
request^^^ ack 



Global 
Scheduler ^ 





process definition tool 


- 


verification tool 



A^ent 2 / 




Fig. 4. Temporal Workflow Management System architecture 



5. Scheduling T-WfMc Workflows 

We address the problem of scheduling based on the requirements of the 
applications. We develop global scheduling algorithms so that constraints are 
maintained. The true-agent pseudo-static scheduler is applicable when activity 
duration is known and the agents are true. True agents are trustworthy -always start 
and complete activities when requested. Depending on the correctness requirement, 
we have strict and soft true-agent pseudo static scheduler: 

a) Strict true agent pseudo static scheduler : this is the case where we are interested in 
strict correctness that is the workflow instance can commit only if we do not miss any 
temporal constraints and deadlines. The problem is that it is only at run time that we 
can decide which path of the OR constructs is taken and compute the correct start 
time for activities. Therefore, we have to compromise and take the worst-case 
execution, where at each time we assume that the “latest” branch will be followed. 
Since we have already executed the DDCA algorithm at build-time, we only have to 
take the right ends of the domains assigned to activities. This results in the latest 
possible consistent execution [HDT-92]. Note that one of the advantages of this 
approach is that there is no need for any computations at run-time. 

The algorithm (Figure 5) iterates between OR- split constructs. It submits activities 
according to their latest initiation time until the next OR-split construct or End-of- 
graph is reached. When the activities have completed execution, it then decides upon 
the branch to be followed. From the agents’ point of view, true-agents initiate 
activities at the time requested by the scheduler and they complete them at time start 
plus duration. 
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We assume that each node has a variable TYPE that denotes whether it has an 
associated OR-split or OR-join domain and a variable VISITED which is true if all 
the constraints associated to the current OR node have been visited. The first OR node 
of the workflow is defined as OR-split type and the last OR node as OR-join. 
Procedure submit{a^, right- end{Domain{a)) requests from the corresponding agent the 
execution of activity a. at time that is equal to the right end of the Domain(a). 

Strict-True-Agent Pseudo-Static Scheduler : 

Input: Time-Constrained Process Graph (TG) with DDCA 
assigned domains 
STAPS (graph: TG) 
begin 

repeat 

Si = next_node (TG) ; 

if ai, TYPE == activity insert (ai, Q) ; 
if ai. TYPE == OR-split evaluate branch; 
if ai. TYPE == OR-join 

submit (Bi, right-end (Domain (ai) ) ; 
until end-of-graph 

end 



Fig. 5. Strict-True-Agent Pseudo-Static Scheduler: 

Example: In order to demonstrate the need for taking the worst-case solution we 
slightly alter the emergency room example presented in the introduction. Activity 
and aj 2 have duration 1. 




Fig. 6. Altered Emergency Room Example and its Strict Schedule 



In Figure 6, the worst-case execution when the first OR branches are to be 
followed is: (0^,0), (0^,9), (a^,7), (a^,7), (a^,7), (a^,I0), (ag,I0), (a^IO), (a^j,I3) and 
(a^g,I5). The working of the scheduler gives: F‘ iteration: (ag,0),(aj,9),(a2,7), (0^,7), 
(a^,7),are submitted until the OR-split construct is reached. At that point the 
scheduler waits until the activities are executed and the branch to be followed is 
determined, 2"'^ iteration:(a^,IO), (a^,I0),(a2,I0) where the next OR-split construct is 
reached, 3'‘‘ iteration: (ajj,I3), 4'^ iteration: (ajg,I5) where the end of graph node is 
reached. The workflow instances complete at time 17. Since the first branch was 
selected, we could have scheduled a, at time 7 and complete the workflow at time 15. 
However, the earliest time we can take the decision about the start time of activity a, 
is after we have decided the domain of a jg, which is at time 13. However, then it is too 
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late to schedule at time 7. Therefore, we schedule assuming the worst-case branch 
was taken and use the right-ends of the domains. 

b)soft-agent pseudo-static scheduler: When dealing with soft correctness we can 
tolerate deviation from the specified execution. The soft-agent pseudo static scheduler 
executes at run-time the DDCA algorithm to decide upon the path to be followed. The 
advantage is that an agent can finish the activity execution earlier than the hard true 
agent can but we allow inconsistencies sometimes. The algorithm iterates dynamically 
between OR constructs computing the domains of activities. Those activities that have 
all their constraints evaluated are submitted for execution. For the rest, the scheduler 
checks whether their right end of the domain has been reached, if so, it submits them. 



Sof t-True-Agent Pseudo-Static Scheduler (SoTAPS) : 

Input: Time-Constrained Process Graph (TG) 

SoTAPS (graph .- TG) 
begin 

repeat 

3i=next_node (TG) ; 

if ai, TYPE == activity insert (ai , Q) ; 
if a^.TYPE == OR-split evaluate branch; 
if ai.TYPE == OR-join 
DDCA (Q) ; 

Va^eOif all constraints are visited ai.VISITED= TRUE; 
VaiEQ I VISITED==TRUE submit {a±, left-end {Domain {af ) ; 
Cn=Sn+durn I an is last in Q, Sn=left-end (Domain (an) ) 

Va^eQ I VISITED= = FALSE if right -end ( Domain ( a^) ) < Cn 
submit {ai, right-end (Domain (ai) ) ; 
check constraints { ); //checks consistency 
until end-of graph 

end 



Fig. 7. : Soft-True-Agent Pseudo-Static Scheduler 

Upon reaching an OR-join construct it evaluates whether an inconsistency 
occurred. If so, it starts the exception handling mechanism or aborts the instance. We 
are optimistic that the activities start their execution on time, otherwise we achieve at 
least the deadline compliance. There are no dependencies (other than before) among 
activities that span different OR-constructs. Such a dependency would imply that the 
specific branch should be taken always and there is no need for an OR-construct. 
c) Agent pseudo-static scheduling Agents are not always able to follow global 
scheduler directions. They might delay the start or completion time of activities. We 
assume that agents can return s'lc', which is the time activity a. was 
started/completed. In this case, the global scheduler still tries to achieve the earliest 
possible execution. When an agent returns a not-true value (that is, the activity was 
not started or completed at the time scheduled), then the global scheduler has to verify 
whether this violation creates an inconsistency or there can be still a consistent 
execution. It does this by re-executing the DDCA algorithm to all activities affected 
by the different start/completed time returned. If the DDCA can still assign start 
values to all subsequent activities then workflow instance continues executing (that is, 
there is no inconsistency), otherwise it reports an inconsistency. In that case, 
exception handling is initiated. 
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6. Conclusions 

In this work, we proposed a framework (T-WfMc) for incorporating time- 
management information in workflow execution and specification. We argue that the 
current approach for handling time-related issues in workflow contexts is inadequate 
to support sophisticated time control needed by complex workflow applications. 
Further, we note that the temporal constraints plus deadlines is much more stringent 
case of temporally constrained workflow systems than the case where only deadlines 
are used for activity completion times. We provided tools for checking both the 
consistency of the specification and the consistency of activities’ duration and 
deadline. We showed the architecture needed to support T-WfMc processes. We 
presented global scheduling algorithms tailored to the specific needs and requirements 
of the workflow environment and applications (specified by using different 
parameters). We illustrated by using real-life examples the practicality of the 
temporal constrained workflow systems that is advocated in this paper. Further, 
research is needed to evaluate and design algorithms for global and agent scheduling. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we present a novel technique for modeling, 
checking, and enforcing temporal constraints in workflow processes con- 
taining conditionally executed activities. Existing workflow time model- 
ing proposals either do not discriminate between time constraints that 
apply to disparate execution paths, or they treat every execution path 
independently. Consequently, superfluous time constraint violations may 
be detected at modeling time, even when each execution path does not 
violate any constraints. In addition, scheduling conflicts during process 
execution may not be detected for activities that are common to multiple 
execution paths. Our approach addresses these problems by (partially) 
unfolding the workflow graph associated with a process that contains 
conditionally executed activities and, then, incorporating the temporal 
constraints in the time calculations performed on the unfolded graph. 



1 Introduction 

Today, the most critical need in companies striving to become more competitive 
is the ability to control the flow of information and work throughout the en- 
terprise in a timely manner. Workflow management systems (WFMSs) improve 
business processes by automating tasks, getting the right information to the 
right place for a specific job function, and integrating information in the enter- 
prise [GHS95,Law97,Wor94,Hol95]. However, existing WFMSs [LR94,InC,Flo] 
offer limited support for modeling and managing time constraints associated 
with processes and their activities [PEL97]. This support appears mainly in the 
form of monitoring activity deadlines [Sch96]. However, the consistency of these 
deadlines and the side effects of missing some of them are not addressed. 

In process centered organizations, time management is essential for process 
modeling and management. Many business processes have restrictions such as 
limited duration of subprocesses, terms of delivery, dates of re-submission, or 
activity deadlines. Typically, time violations increase the cost of a business pro- 
cess because they lead to some form of exception handling [PR97b]. Therefore, 
a WFMS should provide the necessary information about a process, its time 
restrictions, and its actual time requirements to a process manager. In addition, 
the process manager needs tools to anticipate time problems, proactively avoid 
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time constraints violations, and make decisions about the relative priorities of 
processes and timing constraints. 

The notion of timed workflow graphs was introduced in [EPPR99], and it 
was shown how the time information represented in these graphs can be used 
at modeling, process instantiation, and execution times to manage workflow ex- 
ecutions without time errors. In [EPR99], we introduced explicit temporal con- 
straints and presented a technique for incorporating these constraints into timed 
workflow graphs. However, the technique presented in [EPR99] treated tempo- 
ral constraints associated with parallel and conditionally executed activities in 
the same way. In this paper, we show that differentiating between these cases is 
crucial in avoiding many superfluous constraint violations, and we present the 
(partial) unfolding technique for handling them. 



2 Workflows, Constraints, and Timed Graphs 

In this section, we present the necessary definitions, assumptions, and methods 
used in the remainder of the paper. 



2.1 Workflows 

A workflow is a collection of activities, agents, and dependencies between ac- 
tivities. Activities correspond to individual steps in a business process, agents 
(software systems or humans) are responsible for the enactment of activities, and 
dependencies determine the execution sequence of activities and the data flow 
between them. We assume that workflows are well structured. A well-structured 
workflow consists of m sequential activities, Ti . . .T^. Each activity Ti is ei- 
ther primitive, i.e., it cannot be decomposed any further, or composite. A com- 
posite activity consists of Hi parallel conditional or unconditional sub-activities 
T/, . . . , , each of which is either primitive or composite. Typically, well struc- 

tured workflows are generated by workflow languages that provide the usual 
control structures and adhere to a structured programming style of workflow 
definitions, such as Panta Rhei [EGL97]. 

Workflows are represented by workflow graphs, where nodes represent activi- 
ties and edges correspond to dependencies between activities. An and-split node 
refers to an activity having several immediate successors, all of which are exe- 
cuted in parallel. An and-join node refers to an activity that is executed after 
all of its immediate predecessors finish execution. An or-split node refers to an 
activity whose immediate successor is determined by evaluating some boolean 
expression. An or-join node refers to an activity that joins all the branches after 
an or-split. Finally, similar to [M099], a workflow instance type refers to work- 
flow instances that contain exactly the same activities, i.e., for each or-split node 
in the workflow graph, the same successor node is chosen. 
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Activity 

Duration 




Best Case 


Best Case 


Earliest Finish Time 


Eatest Finish Time 


Worst Case 


Worst Case 


Earliest Finish Time 


Eatest Finish Time 



Fig, 1. Activity node of a timed workflow graph 



2.2 Temporal Constraints 

Time is expressed in some basic time units relative to a time origin, which is 
usually the start of the workflow. In addition, each activity has a duration which, 
for simplicity, is assumed to be deterministic. Activity durations and control 
dependencies between activities determine the structural time constraints. These 
constraints arise from the fact that an activity can only start when its predecessor 
activities are flnished. In addition, workflow designers may specify explicit time 
constraints, i.e., temporal relations between start and end of (different) activities. 
These constraints are derived from organizational rules, laws, commitments, and 
so on (e.g., an appeal can be filed within 7 days after the verdict, a meeting 
invitation has to be sent to all participants at least one week before the meeting) . 
In particular, the following explicit time constraints can be specified. 

— Lower bound constraint (lbc(s,d,6)): The time distance between source 
event s and destination event d must be greater than or equal to S. 

— Upper bound constraint {ubc(s, d, (i)): The time distance between source 
event s and destination event d must be smaller than or equal to 6. 



2.3 Timed Workflow Graphs 

Our time constraint management techniques are based on the notion of a timed 
workflow graph, which extends the workflow graph by augmenting each activity 
node n with the following^. (Figure 1 shows the representation of such a node.) 

— n.E^'^: The earliest point in time n can finish when the shortest path is 
chosen to reach n; 

— The earliest point in time n can finish when the longest path is chosen 
to reach n; 

— n.L^^: The latest point in time n has to finish in order to meet the overall 
deadline via the shortest path; 

^ Since activity durations are assumed to be deterministic, start times for activities 
are computed by subtracting their durations from their termination times. 
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Fig. 2. Example timed workflow graph 



— n.L^^: The latest point in time n has to finish in order to meet the overall 
deadline via the longest path. 

Without explicit time constraints, the above values can be computed by ex- 
tending the Critical Path Method (CPM) [Phi86] to handle conditional execution 
paths [PEL97]. Table 1 shows the actual computations, where d(n) denotes the 
execution duration of activity n. E- values are computed in a forward pass, with 
the E- values of the starting workfiow activity being set to its duration. L- values 
are computed in a backward pass, with the L- values of the last workfiow activity 
equal to its E- values. 

Figure 2 shows the timed workflow graph we use in the rest of the paper. 
In this graph, activity A is followed by an and-split, having I as the and-join, 
and activity B is followed by an or-split, having G as the or-join. The values of 
node / show the duration of the workflow, i.e., I.E^^ and indicate that 



FORWARD 


best case (be) 


worst case (wc) 


sequence 

and-join 

or-join 


Ej = Et T d{j) 

Ej = max({E^ + d{j)}) 
Ej = min({Er -b d(j)}) 


Ej = Et -\- d(^j) 

Ej = max({E^ + d{j)]) 
Ej = max({£Jr + d{j)]) 




V immediate predecessor r of j 


REVERSE 


best case (be) 


worst case (wc) 


sequence 

and-split 

or-split 


Lj = Lt — d(r) 

Lj = min({LT- — d(r)}) 
Lj = max({Lr — d(r)}) 


Lj = Lt — d(r) 

Lj = min({LT- — d{r)}) 
Lj = min({Lr — d(r)}) 




V immediate successor r of j 



Table 1. Calculation instructions for timed workfiow graphs 
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the workflow execution may take between 36 and 58 time units. G.E^^ indicates 
that G may finish after 5 time units (when E follows B)^ while G.E'^^ indicates 
that no path from A to G should take more than 53 time units. tells us 

that if B is finished at time point 50, the workflow may still be able to terminate 
in time. From B.L^^ we learn that if B is finished at time point 2, we can meet 
the overall deadline, irrespective of the conditionals. 

3 Incorporating Explicit Time Constraints 

Once the timed workflow graph is constructed, we can incorporate explicit time 
constraints into it by using the algorithms shown in [EPR99] . Lower bound con- 
straints are incorporated during the construction of the timed workflow graph; 
they may increase E-values during the forward pass and decrease L-values dur- 
ing the reverse pass. On the other hand, the incorporation of upper-bound con- 
straints should check for constraint violations; for ubc(s, d, d), s.E + 6 < d.E and 
s.L -I- (5 < d.L. When a constraint is violated, the E- and L-values of s and d 
are shifted in an attempt to satisfy the constraint, with the invariant that an 
E-value is not greater than its corresponding L-value. 

During the incorporation of explicit constraints the semantics of the E- values 
change: the E- values mandate that activity terminations should not occur earlier 
than them in order to meet the time constraints. Therefore, the E- and L-values 
define the time interval during which an activity has to terminate. This time 
interval is referred to as the life-line of the activity. 

However, [EPR99] does not discriminate between conditional and uncondi- 
tional branches in the computation of worst case E- and L-values. While this 
ensures that the execution of the workflow will avoid violating temporal con- 
straints when the incorporation algorithm succeeds, it is overly pessimistic. In 
particular, there are cases where execution without constraint violation is pos- 
sible and the incorporation algorithm does not succeed due to interference of 
constraints on mutually exclusive conditional branches, as we show below. 

In general, the following issues need to be addressed when we derive timed 
graphs that violate explicit time constraints. 

1. Cheeking individual constraints for violation may not he sufficient. As shown 
in [EPR99], a set of time constraints may not be satisfiable, even when each 
individual constraint is satisfiable. Consequently, the incorporation proce- 
dure should consider all constraints together. 

2. Checking workflow instance types for constraint violation in isolation is not 
sufficient. If two instance types only differ after or-splits, their common ini- 
tial activities should have the same E- and L-values. If we cannot find such 
E- and L-values in all instance types to satisfy the constraints, then it may 
not be possible to schedule the execution of this workflow so that all time 
constraints are met. For example, consider two instance types for the work- 
flow in Figure 2, where one includes C and D and results in B.E^^ = 20 
and B.L^^ = 40, and the other one includes E and results in B.E'^^ = 5 
and B.L^^ = 15. Here, it is not possible to satisfy the time constraints for 
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Fig. 3. Path with ubc(B, D, 20) and ubc(C, G, 15) 



either instance since B is executed in both, and the scheduling information 
for B, i.e., valid interval for B to terminate, is contradictory, 

3. Incorporating upper-hound constraints using best- case values may not be mean- 
ingful. This can be seen by looking at the best-case values of C and G in 
Figure 2. The values of C do not really contribute to the values of G because 
they are dominated by those of E and F. Therefore, checking an upper- 
bound constraint between C and G for the best-case is not possible. 

4. Checking violation of upper-hound constraints using worst-case values may 
lead to unnecessary rejections when the workflow has conditional branches. 
This can be seen by examining the case where ubc(B, D, 20) and ubc{C, G, 15) 
need to be incorporated into the timed graph shown in Figure 2. If we 
incorporate ubc(B, D, 20) first, then D.L^^ becomes 22 and, consequently, 
ubc{C, G, 15) cannot be satisfied. However, each of these constraints is indi- 
vidually satisfiable, as shown in Figure 3, since the path containing C and 
D does not influence the computation of the worst case E- and L-values of 
nodes B and G. 



4 Unfolded Workflow Graph 

To address the time constraint incorporation problems, we construct the unfolded 
timed workflow graph. This graph contains exactly the same set of instance types 
as the original graph. However, it does not contain or-joins and has several 
termination nodes, one for each instance type. Once a workflow graph is unfolded, 
we are able to assign different time information to activities in disparate instance 
types after their separating split node, and share the same time information for 
activities before this node. In this way, explicit temporal constraints that involve 
activities in different instance types no longer interfere and, thus, we may be able 
to satisfy all of them. 

Another advantage of unfolding a workflow graph is that different deadlines, 
i.e., worst case E- and L-values, may be assigned to activities belonging to dif- 
ferent instance types. Consequently, different deadlines for the final activities of 
some instance types may be computed. As shown in [PR97a], combining the dif- 
ferent deadlines for disparate instance types with the probabilities of executing 
such instance types is beneficial. 

Intuitively, the unfolded timed workflow graph is derived from the original 
workflow graph by duplicating the graph at or-joins. Therefore, two instance 
types share the same nodes before the very first or-split that distinguishes them 
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Fig. 4. Aggregated workflow graph 



and have different nodes for activities thereafter, even for activities shared after 
the or-join that merges these instances in the original graph. In practice, however, 
the unfolding procedure is more complicated since all unconditionally executed 
parallel branches should be closed with and-joins. We explain how this is done 
below. 



4.1 Unfolding Procedure 

The procedure for generating an equivalent unfolded workflow graph U for a 
workflow graph G is as follows. First, the start node of G is copied into U. Then 
all nodes of G are visited in topological order. Copies of each node n of G, which 
is not an and-join, are inserted into U as many times as there are copies of the 
predecessors of n and the nodes are connected accordingly, such that each copy 
of node n is connected with exactly one copy of a predecessor of n and vice 
versa^. 

If n is an and-join node, then we place a copy of n in U for all valid pre- 
decessor combinations. These combinations are computed by constructing all 
combinations of copies of predecessor nodes of n in G, such that in each com- 
bination there is exactly one copy of each of these predecessor nodes (i.e., the 
Cartesian product of the copies of the respective nodes). Figure 5 shows the 
unfolded graph for the workflow graph shown in Figure 4. 

After the construction of the unfolded workflow graph, the temporal con- 
straints are mapped into this workflow graph. The mapping is done in such a 
way that if a constraint with source s and destination d exists in the original 
graph G, then this constraint exists between all copies of s and d that belong to 
the same instance type in the unfolded graph U. Once we are done mapping the 
constraints, we can compute the timed workflow graph based on the unfolded 

^ Copies of Gs or-join nodes have exactly one predecessor node in U and, thus, there 
are not or-joins anymore. 
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Fig. 5. Unfolded workflow graph 



graph and then incorporate the temporal constraints using a variation of the 
algorithms presented in [EPR99]. 

While the above procedure addresses the constraint incorporation problems 
of Section 3, it suffers from the potential explosion of the number of “duplicate” 
nodes in the unfolded graph, since it considers each instance type separately. 
This is not desirable when discriminating between instance types is not necessary 
because either there are no interfering constraints in these instance types or we 
can check the satisfiability of such constraints without unfolding. To address this 
problem, we developed the partial unfolding technique. 

4.2 Partial Unfolding of Workflow Graphs 

Since constraints need not appear in every alternative path, we can unfold the 
workflow graph only where it is necessary to check constraints. We call such 
partially unfolded graphs “hybrid graphs”. The procedure for partially unfolding 
a workflow graph G to a hybrid graph H begins by selecting a hot-node, with the 
side effect that all instance types going through the hot-node are factored out, 
or intuitively, the workflow graph reachable from the hot-node is duplicated. In 
principle, every node can be hot-node. For practical reasons, we require that a 
hot-node is an immediate predecessor of an or-join. In the next section we will 
show how hot-nodes are chosen, when a time constraint cannot be incorporated. 
Once a hot-node is identified, partial unfolding takes place as follows: 

1. Copy the original graph G into 

2. Insert an additional copy of all nodes reachable from the hot-node, together 
with a copy of all edges between such nodes; 

3. Remove the edge from the copy of the hot-node to it’s original successor and 
include an edge to the created copy of the successor node; 
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Fig. 6. Partially unfolded graph with ubc{Bl, Dl, 20) and ubc{Cl, G2, 15) 



4. For all edges from a node n in G, which is not successor of the hot-node, to 
an and-join node a in the succession of the hot-node, include a copy in H; 

Based on this procedure, we only have to partially unfold the workflow graph 
shown in Figure 2 at node D in order to check the satisflability of ubc(Bl, Dl, 20) 
and ubc(Cl, G2, 15). Figure 6 shows the resulting partially unfolded graph. 

4.3 Computation of the Timed Graph 

We first compute the timed graph using structural constraints and any explicit 
lower-bound constraints. Then, we attempt to incorporate all upper-bound con- 
straints. When an upper-bound constraint is violated, we determine whether its 
source and destination nodes are connected via conditionally executed activities 
or they belong to the same workflow instance type. Here, we first determine the 
hot-nodes, then we partially unfold the workflow graph and, finally, we attempt 
the constraint incorporation procedure again. 

For checking the satisfiability of time constraints, we extended the algorithm 
in [EPR99] to the full nodes (best/ worst case). If a constraint ubc(s, d, (5) cannot 
be incorporated, the algorithm terminates with an error. In this case, we de- 
termine a node s' as the first successor node of s that immediately precedes an 
or-join and all paths from s to s' have the same number of or-joins and or-splits^. 
In the same way, we determine node d' for destination node d. If such nodes ex- 
ist, we restart the incorporation procedure on the partially unfolded workflow 
graph that used these nodes as hot-nodes. Otherwise, either the path has been 
unfolded already, or the nodes do not have multiple copies in the unfolded graph. 

^ Intuitively, we search for the or-join reached from s that joins the conditional branch 
through s with its parallel branches and take the immediate predecessor of this or- 
join as s'. 
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If a constraint is violated and its source and destination nodes cannot be 
used for unfolding, then we check whether there is an overlapping constraint 
and perform the unfold for the source and destination nodes of this constraint. 
An example for this procedure is given in the workflow shown in Figure 2 and the 
constraints ubc(B, D, 20) and uhc{C, G, 15). If ubc(B, D, 20) is incorporated first, 
then ubc(C, G, 15) cannot be incorporated since D.L^^ is 22. Now we take D as 
hot-node and partially unfold the workflow graph, computing the timed hybrid 
graph, and incorporating the constraints there. The result of this procedure is 
the graph shown in Figure 6. 

The algorithms for incorporating explicit time constraints in timed workflow 
graphs with (partial) unfolding have been implemented in a prototype for an 
extended workflow design tool. The prototype accepts workflow descriptions in 
the workflow definition language of the workflow system Panta Rhei [EGL97], 
extended with explicit time constraints. The algorithms for unfolding and par- 
tially unfolding workflow graphs as well as the algorithms for computing timed 
workflow graphs and incorporating explicit time constraints into these timed 
graphs are defined on these process definitions. 

5 Related Work 

Incorporating explicit time constraints into the modeling and management in- 
frastructure of WFMSs has received very little attention from both workflow 
vendors and researchers. Among the work that is available in the literature, our 
work is closely related to [EPR99,M099]. In particular, we extended [EPR99] 
to explicitly handle temporal constraints associated with conditionally executed 
activities by unfolding the timed workflow graph of a process. By doing so, we 
are able to avoid many superfluous constraint violations. 

In contrast to [M099], we do not consider time constraints in isolation and 
provide solutions for overlapping, interleaving, and interfering constraints. As we 
demonstrated in [EPR99], a set of time constraints may be unsolvable (i.e., there 
is no workflow instance that does not violate at least one time constraint) even 
when every single constraint is solvable in isolation. In addition, our techniques 
are pro-active in nature, and they attempt to modify the E- and L- values of 
activities in order to make constraints satisfiable. 

6 Conclusions 

In this paper, we presented a new technique for modeling, checking, and enforcing 
temporal constraints in workflow processes containing conditionally executed 
activities. Our technique discriminates between time constraints that apply to 
disparate execution paths and, thus, it avoids the superfluous time constraint 
violations detected by existing techniques that treat these paths similar to those 
of unconditionally executed activities. In addition, our graph unfolding procedure 
and the incorporation of explicit time constraints into the unfolded graph avoid 
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the problem of detecting scheduling conflicts when workflow instances are treated 

independently of each other. 
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Abstract. While the secure transaction schedulers in multilevel secure database 
systems synchronize transactions cleared at different security levels, they must 
consider the problem of covert channel. Through the covert channel, malicious 
users leak secret information in a way of intentional interference among the 
transactions that they invoked. Much work had been done for closing the covert 
channel. Although they succeeded in closing the covert channel, they unfortu- 
nately failed in preserving correctness, sufficient recentness of versions read, or 
fairness with respect to availability. In this paper, we present a new secure 
transaction scheduler, named Verified Order-based Transaction Scheduler (VO) 
that founds on multiversion database. VO overcomes the problems of previous 
work. Keywords'. Multilevel security, Database, Concurrency Control, Covert 
Channel 



1 Introduction 

While transactions execute concurrently and share data objects, conflicts among them 
are unavoidable. Conventional transaction schedulers preserve correctness in a way of 
interference such as rejecting or delaying the conflicting operations [7]. Although 
these conventional ones preserve correctness with regard to the notion of serializabil- 
ity, they are definitely vulnerable to an infringement of secrecy-focused security.^ If 
such interference occurs from a transaction cleared at high security level, high trans- 
action for short, to low transactions, low transactions for short, it opens an unexpected 
communication channel, named covert channel, between the transactions. 

Eliminating the covert channel is one of the major requirements of security evalua- 
tion criteria for secure information systems. The problem of covert channel now com 



^ In principle, security in computer system is composed of three major aspects: secrecy, integrity 
and availability. However, we focus only on secrecy. Therefore, the term security in this paper 
represents the aspect of secrecy. 
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pulsorily demands the attention to security along with correctness. It therefore makes 
secure transaction schedulers more complex than conventional transaction schedulers. 

Much work, such as [2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12] have been devoted to develop secure 
transaction schedulers(STSs). Some of them [2, 5, 9] argue that the traditional notion 
of serializability-related correctness [7] is too restrictive for MLS/DBMS to achieve 
desirable performance. On the other hand, STSs proposed by [4, 6, 11] achieve cor- 
rectness and security at the cost of declined performance of high transactions. They 
thus come to infringe fairness with respect to availability of transactions of different 
security levels. STSs proposed by [10, 12], achieve security and correctness in a way 
of disposing high transactions before active low transactions with respect to seri- 
alizability. Accordingly, high transactions are now forced to read far outdated data 
versions. 

Verified Order-based transaction scheduler (VO) proposed in this paper founds on 
multiversion database (MVDB) and eliminates covert channel in a way of driving all the 
abort-destined conflicts to occur only among transactions cleared at the same security 
level. The major scheduling policies of VO are as follows: 

• Non-interfered executions of conflicting operations do not always violate correct- 
ness or security. 

• Retaining sufficient trace of ordering relationship among transactions is very much 
useful for perceiving justice or injustice of non-interfered executions of conflicting 
operations. 



2 The Models 

A transaction is an abstract unit of concurrent computation that executes with primi- 
tives: read, write, commit, and abort. Users interact with the database by invoking 
transactions. Read or write of a transaction, Tj, that accesses a data item, v, is denoted 
by r[v] or wfc], respectively, c^ and a. denote commit and abort of T^. History, H, is a 
set of totally ordered operations that have been scheduled by an STS. 

In an MVDB, each write operation of a committed transaction on a data item ulti- 
mately produces a new version of the data item that is to be added into a list of ver- 
sions. Wj[x] and r[y] of a transaction, Tj, are now mapped to w,[x] and r[y^] in MVDB. 
Hence, the new version, x., never overwrites its previous versions but instead coexists 
with them. Coexisting data versions, v, and x, are called sibling versions and are to- 
tally ordered, x. comes to precede x in case that c. precedes c in a history. In this case, 
ordering relationship between them is represented by x. « x.. Versions turn out to be 
visible only after their creators come to commit. The principle of one-copy seri- 
alizability, ISR for short, among the scheduled transactions is applied for proving the 
correctness of MVDB-based history [7]. 

Security level labeling function defined as follows represents the relationships be- 
tween transactions and(or) data objects at the standpoint of multilevel security. 
Definition l(Security level labeling function): Security level labeling function, L, 
maps a transaction and a data object to their specific security levels. It is represented 
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byL : T u D ^ S where D is a set of data objects, T is a set of transactions, and S is a 
hierarchical set of security levels. L(Tj) > L(d.) denotes that the security level of is 
higher than that of d.Q 

In order to filter out unauthorized requests of transactions, multilevel secure infor- 
mation systems need to define an access control policy. In this paper, we define the 
access control policy as follows: 

Definition 2(Access control policy) : A transaction Tj is allowed to access a data d^ if 
L(Tj) and L(d) obey following two provisions: 

• Read-equal/Read-down: Tj is allowed to read from d if and only if L(Tj) > L(d^. 

• Write-equal: Tj is allowed to write a new value to d^ if and only if L(T^) = L(dj). Q 
The access control policy is strictly grounded on Restricted Bell-LaPadula model 

[1]. By applying this, direct information flow from a transaction, T^, to T. with L(Tj) > 
L(T.) in a way of writing and reading a value can be cut off. Unfortunately, however, 
it is insufficient to close covert channel that occurs after the access control policy had 
been applied. In order to preserve correctness and close covert channel at once, an 
MVDB-based STS must be able to produce trustedly serializable, TSR for short, histo- 
ries all the time. It is defined as follows: 

Definition 3(Trusted serializability) : A history, H, is TSR if and only if it satisfies 
following two requirements simultaneously: 

• Correctness preservation: H is ISR, and 

• Security preservation: For any pair of transactions, Tj and T. with L(T) > L(T.), in 
H, any interference from Tj to T has been eradicated. Q 



3 Verified Order-Based Transaction Scheduler: VO 



3.1 Verification of Transaction Ordering Relationship 

In order to produce trustedly serializable history, VO maintains information that de- 
lineates obviously which transactions precede and which other transactions follow a 
particular transaction. VO verifies such transaction ordering relationships, TORs for 
short, in pursuance of following rules whenever it receives an operation. If a transac- 
tion, T;, precedes the other transaction, Tj, TOR between T^ and T; hereafter is depicted 
byT.^T, 

Rule 1 (Verification of transaction ordering relationship) : 

• TOR with regard to read-from: If w.[x.] precedes c. and c. precedes r[x.] in a 
history, VO considers T. ^ T. 

• TOR with regard to version order: If x. « x, VO considers T. T.. 

• TOR with regard to read-preceding: If a history has r[x] and x « VO consid- 
ers T ^ T^ and at the same time T; — > T^. [] 

In order to remember the verified TORs, VO maintains following two sets of trans- 
actions for each transaction. 
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Definition 4(Set of preceding transactions and set of following transactions) : For a 

transaction, Tj, there are two sets of transactions, PT(Tj) and FT(T;), that are composed 
of transactions which precede and which others follow Tj, respectively. □ 

When a transaction, Tj, begins, VO initializes PT(T;) and FT(Tj) to 0. If VO decides 
to abort T, it removes PT(T) and FT(T). If T precedes T., VO sets PT(T.) to PT(Tj) 
u{TJ u PT(Tj). Now that g PT(Tp, T. comes to follow and thus all the transac- 
tions in FT(T ) are turned out to follow T. Accordingly, VO sets FT(Tj) to FT(Tj) u {Td u 
VT{T). 

While maintaining the sets, VO adheres following rule. 

Rule 2(Non-intersection of preceding and following transactions sets) : For a trans- 
action, Tj, VO maintains PT(T^) nFT(Tj) to be 0 all the time. [] 

By virtue of such an adherence of non-intersection, a theorem with regard to ISR is 
presented as follows: 

Theorem l(Preservation of one-copy serializability with non-intersection of preceding 
and following transactions sets): A history H is ISR if and only if PT(T^) n FT(T) is 
0 for any transaction, Tj, in H. 

Proof: For an arbitrary set of three transactions, T^, T, and T,^ in a history, H, let us 
suppose that R e PT(T) and e FT(T^). As long as PT(T^) n FT(T) is 0, never 
precedes R and at the same time never follows T^. Thus, TORs among them are as 
follows: Tj ^ Tj, T; Tj,, and T,^ — > T never occurs. Accordingly, a partial history 
that is composed of T^, R, and Tj, is now ISR. 

As Tj ^ Tj, all the transactions that precede Tj precede Tj. As T^ ^ T,^, moreover, 
all the transactions that follow T,^ come to follow Tj as well. Accordingly, PT(Tj) u 
FT(T^) u {Tj} composes an extended partial history that covers all the transactions in 
H to which Tj is relevant. As PT(T^) n FT(Tj) is 0 still, the extended partial history is 
now allowed to be ISR. For any other arbitrary transaction, T,, if PT(Tj) n FT(Tj) is 0, 
PT(Tj) u FT(Tj) u (Tj) is ISR as well. As long as Rule2 is applied successfully for 
every transaction in H, every corresponding partial history in H is now ISR. Conse- 
quently, H is ISR. n 

3.2 Utilization of Verified Transaction Ordering Relationship 

3.2.1 Selection of Versions 

For serving a read on multiversion database, providing the latest data version is most 
desirable. However, simple-minded adherence to the provision of the last versions 
could lead a history to violate TSR. Accordingly, mapping the read to a second-best 
version becomes inevitable once in a while. Fig. 1 illustrates such inevitability in a 
situation of scheduling a read. In Fig. 1, time goes from left to right and thus the fact 
that op. positions on the left side of opj says that op. precedes op.. 

In Fig. 1, mapping rj[x] to r[Xj] generates a TOR circle, Tj ^ T,^ ^ T ^ T: y, « and 
r[yj] generate T^ ^ Tj,, r[y,^] generates T,^ ^T and r^[Xj] generates R ^ Tj. According 
to Theorem 1, this circle violates ISR. Fortunately, we can preclude the TOR circle by 
mapping r[x] to a second-best version, x^, instead of Xj in that v, « x^ Through r[vj. 
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VO disposes T; prior to T.. It now substitutes ^ T for T ^ T in the TOR cycle. 
Now that T ^ T, — > T and T ^ T are established instead of T — > T. ^ T ^ T , a 

1 K J 1 J 1 K J 1 

TOR cycle among T;, R and Tj, has been precluded. 

Tp Wi[x,]Wi[y,] c, 

Td w,[yj c, 

T; w^[x] r[yj 

T.: r[yj rjx,] 

Fig. 1. Preclusion of transaction ordering relationship cycle 

Although VO preserves TSR at the cost of mitigating the requests of reading the 
latest versions, it must be capable of serving a transaction to read a version that is the 
latest, i.e., the most recent, one among the candidates for being selected. VO selects 
such an appropriate version in a way of obeying following two rules strictly. 

Rule 3 (Trusted version selection): 

• One-copy serializability preserving version selection: When VO receives a read, 
it searches for an appropriate data version until it can convince that providing the 
selected version never produces a TOR cycle. 

• Security preserving version selection: Suppose that VO is to select x. as the ap- 
propriate version for rj[x] in accordance with the rule of ISR preserving version selec- 
tion. At this time, if PT(Tj) has an active transaction, T,^, with L(T) > L(TJ, VO relin- 
quishes X. Instead, it selects the other version, x^ with x^ « x and Tj, g PT(T,). In this 
case, X, is naturally the latest committed version among its committed siblings that 
precede x^. Naturally, ISR must be preserved after x, was read. [] 

In case of security preserving version selection, VO relinquishes T2s reading x. 
since reading x^ is highly apprehensive of opening a covert channel between Tj and T,^. 
If X is selected for the appropriate version to r^[x], T^ comes to precede T^ since T,^ e 
PT(T^. If a new TOR, T^ ^ Tj,, is generated due to the fact that r[z,] precedes w,^[zj or 
W|^[z^] precedes r;[zj with z, « z^, the TOR between Tj and T^ turns out to be a cycle 
among T^ and Tj,. Since VO cannot assure that it will never receive such a sequence of 
TOR cycle provoking operations, it is obliged to cope with such a situation prudently 
in a way of providing a second-best data version to read in advance. By selecting x, 
instead of x. for the appropriate version to rj[x], VO becomes capable of avoiding Tj, ^ 
T. After r;[xj, although any writes of T^ may establish Tj ^ T,^, they never induce a 
TOR cycle. As a result, such a write is allowed to be processed without being inter- 
fered by T;. Accordingly, VO is now able to close any possible covert channels be- 
tween T; and T^. By obeying rules of trusted version selection, consequently, VO is 
assured to produce TSR preserving histories for these situations. 

Note that, however, notwithstanding the application of trusted version selection, 
when VO can no longer preserve TSR, it unhesitatingly decides to abort a transaction 
that has requested TSR violating operation. However, such an abort never opens a 
covert channel. The rationale of this preservation of security is that all the transactions 
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involved in the situation of TSR violation have been cleared at the same security level. 
[13] proved this in detail. 

3.2.2 Elimination of Redundancies 

Restricted accessibility due to given access control policy and maintenance of infor- 
mation about verified TORs enable VO to weed out redundant versions and TORs. 
This will be of great help to VO for lightening the burdens of maintaining multiple 
versions and tracing TORs. VO eliminates redundant versions by deciding whether the 
versions will never be read any more or not whenever it receives a commit. For this, 
VO applies following rules: 

Rule 4(Decision of selective redundant versions): Suppose that there are two adja- 
cent siblings, x and v with x « v , and two sets of active transactions, ST^ and ST^. In 
this situation, VO decides that is redundant version and x. is requisite version if ST^ 
u ST|^ is composed of all the active transactions and one of following requirements is 
satisfied: 

• Readably shading: x. and x are readable to all transactions in ST^ u ST^, or 

• Unreadably shading: x^ and x^ are unreadable to all transactions in ST^ u ST^, or 

• Complexly shading: x^ and x. are readable to all transactions in ST^ and at the same 
time they are unreadable to all transactions in ST^ or vice versa. Note that x^ is read- 
able to T^ if mapping r,^[x] to r,^[Xj] does not violate TSR. [] 

When a new version, x., is created, all the previous siblings of x. are sometimes 
turned out to be redundant ones. In this case, fortunately, maintaining only x. appears 
to be sufficient for v. VO achieves such a drastic elimination of versions by applying 
following rule: 

Rule 5 (Decision of multiple redundant versions) : When a transaction, T , commits, 
VO decides that x. is a unique requisite version and all the siblings of x. are redundant 
ones if one of following conditions meets. 

• Absence of active high or equal transactions: For every active transaction, T, 
L(T.)>L(T^),or 

• Absence of active preceding transactions: All the transactions in PT(Tj) have 
already been committed. Q 

In order to eliminate redundant TORs, on the other hand, VO has a philosophy that 
all TORs concerned with a transaction whose preceding and following sets of transac- 
tions will never intersect are no longer needed to be remembered. For the purpose of 
definite decision of redundant TORs, VO now applies a rule presented as follows: 

Rule 6(Decision of redundant transaction ordering relationship): When VO re- 
ceives a commit from a transaction, Tj, if there are no active transactions in PT(Tp of a 
committed transaction, R, that precedes T^, all TORs concerned with T. are decided to 
be redundant ones. Q 

4 Performance Evaluation 

We evaluate the performance of three STSs by means of simulation approach. The 
simulation is implemented with CSIM [3] discrete event simulation language and much 
of its model has been borrowed from [8]. 
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4.1 Targets of Comparison 

We have excluded STSs that may infringe correctness from comparison since such 
STSs are liable to degrade integrity. Note that integrity is one of the major aspects of 
computer security. Among the STSs that are capable of preserving the correctness 
strictly, we choose Orange-Locking method [4] and Order- Stamping method [10, 12], 
hereafter OL and OS for short, to be compared with VO in that they are representative 
STSs in the environments of single version and multiversion databases, respectively. 

OL schedules transactions of the same security level under the control of conven- 
tional two phase locking scheme. When a write of low transaction conflicts with a 
read of high transaction, OL changes read-lock of the high transaction to orange-lock 
that implies the possibility of incorrect read. When the high transaction commits, OL 
investigates the serializability. If it detects a violation of serializability, it decides to 
abort the high transaction unilaterally. Accordingly, the possibility of aborts of high 
transactions comes to be higher than that of low transactions. When OS schedules 
transactions of the same security level, on the other hand, it applies conventional mul- 
tiversion timestamp ordering scheme. For the active transactions of different security 
levels, OS maintains order-stamps grounded on their security levels. The policy en- 
forces order- stamps of active high transactions to be smaller than those of active low 
transactions. OS decides the ordering relationships among transactions through the 
order- stamps and thus high transactions come to precede low transactions in respect of 
serializability. Accordingly, high transactions are forced to read outdated versions. 
Moreover, OS leaves alone the redundant versions. This enforces the database to be 
composed of unbounded number of versions. 



4.2 Parameter Settings 

The computing resource environment is limited with 2 CPUs and 4 disks. The number 
of data items in a database is set to 1000 and mean number of operations in a transac- 
tion is set to 10 in order to observe interesting performance effects without requiring 
impossibly long simulation time [8]. The percentage of write operations is set to 10%, 
20%, and 30% for observing sensitivities on conflicts. Security levels are ranged from 
1 to 12. The number of concurrent transactions, named multiprogramming level, is set 
to 10, 20 through 200 in steps of 20. 2000 committed transactions are observed after 
discarding first 400 commits for each run and 10 replications have been applied. All the 
statistical data presented now have a confidence level of 95% and absolute error of 2%. 



4.3 Simulation Results and their Interpretations 

The effects of multiprogramming level and percentage of write operations are pre- 
sented in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. VO_10 in the figures indicates the average results with 
write percentage of 10% and scheduled by VO. Abort ratio presented in Fig. 2 means 
the ratio of number of aborted transactions to total number of transactions submitted. 
As illustrated, the abort ratio of VO is lower than those of OS’s and OL’s for the most 
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part of multiprogramming levels and write percentages. The reason is that VO never 
aborts a transaction until it meets a situation that non-interfered execution of the se- 
lected transaction definitely violates ISR. 
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Fig. 3 illustrates that recentness becomes poor as write percentage increases. Recentness of 1 
means reading the latest version. The rationale behind this declination in recentness is that the 
increased write percentage draws up the possibility of TSR violation. In case of VO, however, 
such probability-based synchronization is restricted to the situation of detecting high potential 
of security infringement. VO is now proved to provide almost the latest versions. 
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Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 illustrate the effects of twelve different security levels on the performance of 
STSs. In the figures, LI 2 is the lowest and LI is the highest security level. The abort ratios of 
VO and OS decrease as security levels go high in that low transactions are destined to conflict 
each other intensively. Owing to the lack of elaborate information about TORs, the conflicts of 
OS lead to by far more intensive aborts than those of VO. Transactions cleared at L12 and 
scheduled by OS now suffer from especially serious aborts. In case of OL, on the contrary, the 
abort ratio increases as the security levels of transactions go high. The reason is that read-locks 
of high transactions become more liable to be converted orange-locks as security levels of the 
transactions go high. Such increment of orange-locks naturally leads to the increment of abort 
ratio. 

The recentness of VO becomes poor as the security levels of transactions go high by applying 
the mle of security preserving version selection. However, such a declination in the recentness 
of versions provided by VO is very slight by virtue of referencing TORs that have been main- 
tained elaborately. In case of OS, on the contrary, as transactions are unilaterally forced to be 
positioned at the ahead of serializable history whenever there are any possibility of TSR viola- 
tion, almost all of the transactions are obliged to miss a chance of reading the latest versions. On 
the other hand, reading versions that are outdated excessively induces a problem of accumulat- 
ing redundant versions in a database. The reason is that OS does not have any information from 
which it can convince that the versions will never be read any more. In case of VO, by virtue of 
eliminating redundant versions, only 2.4 siblings of a data item in average are required to be 
maintained in a database [13]. 



5 Conclusions 

We have proposed a new secure transaction scheduler, named Verified Ordering- 
based secure transaction scheduler (VO), that founds on multi version database. It 
utilizes information, which elaborately describes ordering relationships among trans- 
actions(TORs), for the purpose of verifying whether the newly arrived operation defi- 
nitely violates one-copy serializability or has a high potential of opening a covert 
channel. By referencing the information, VO becomes capable of guarding transac- 
tions against being aborted unnecessarily and reading excessively outdated data ver- 
sions. By virtue of the elaborate information about transaction ordering relationships, 
in addition, VO is capable of deleting redundant versions and redundant transaction 
ordering relationships. The ability for perceiving such redundancies has the advantage 
of reducing the intrinsic overhead for maintaining multiple versions and accumulated 
transaction ordering relationships. The profit gained by maintenance of transaction 
ordering relationships has been proved through the performance evaluation. 

In principle, computer security is composed of three major aspects: secrecy, integ- 
rity, and availability. In this paper, we have mainly focused on achieving secrecy. 
Integrity and availability have been achieved without precise modeling from the view- 
point of security. We therefore hope to study the issues for modeling integrity and 
availability in multilevel secure information systems. Founded on the studies, we 
expect to develop a secure transaction scheduler whose capability of security-guarding 
has been strengthened by far. 
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Abstract. Companies today manage business information with computer sys- 
tems and many users access it for their job functions. Companies need security 
mechanisms to effectively protect important information. Moreover they need to 
minimize the interruptions from security mechanisms that cause delays in the 
execution of business activities. It is a difficult problem. In this paper we ana- 
lyze the requirements of access control in enterprise environment and propose 
classifications for job functions. We propose a improved access control model 
for enterprise environment through integration of role based access control and 
activity based access control model. 



1 Introduction 

Since many companies recognized that the computer is an important means for in- 
creasing their competitive power, they have competitively built computer systems. 
Growth of companies, volumes of information, and related personnel have increased. 
As a result, security problems have become increasingly difficult. 

The method of information protection is authentication, authorization, access con- 
trol, audit, encryption, etc. In this paper we focused on access control. Access means 
the ability to perform work such as reading, writing, and the execution of the system 
resources. Access control is the way to control the ability for performing the work. 
Access control of the computer system describes whether specific users or processors 
can access specific system resources or not, and their allowed access type. 

Researchers have developed some access control models such as discretionary ac- 
cess control, mandatory access control, and role based access control. An activity 
based access control model was introduced recently. It was designed for collaborative 
work environment. Because these models have constraints on applications for enter- 
prise environment, it is necessary to investigate a proper model for enterprise envi- 
ronment. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose a proper access control model for enterprise 
environment through the integration of the role based access control and activity based 
access control models. The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 re 
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views the characteristics of enterprise environment related to access control and shows 
access control requirements on enterprise environment. Section 3 reviews related 
investigations and shows their limitations for enterprise environment. Section 4 intro- 
duces a new access control model, the task-role based access control. Section 5 dis- 
cusses advantage points of our new model. Section 6 presents the conclusion and pro- 
poses further work. 





Table 1. Classification of job functions. 



Classification of 
Job functions 


Class 

id 


Example 
job functions 


Characteristics 


Supervision job 
functions 


Class 

S 


supervise 

review 

delegation 


has a access right inheritance 
access right hierarchy is 
similar to organization hierar- 
chy 


Essential 

job 

functions 


Workflow 

oriented 

job 

functions 


Class 

W 


drafting & 
approval 
chained job 
{see Fig. 3) 


belongs to workflow 
needs active access control 
needs many integrity rules 
(ex. Separation of duty) 




Non 

workflow 

oriented 

job 

functions 


Class 

P 


analysis 
planning 
^ decision 
making 


private job function 
( has no relationship with 
other job functions or other 
job positions) 



2 Requirements of Access Control on Enterprise Environment 

2.1 Classification of Job Functions 

The basic goal of access control is to offer a methodology that only authorized users 
(subject) can access information resources (object). From an access control point of 
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view, enterprise environment is expressed in Fig. 1. In general, users in the company 
belong to the organization structure and are performing their assigned job functions 
according to their job positions. Job functions in company compose business process. 
Users read or write information objects for executing their job functions. Some of 
these information objects are important ones that should be protected from general 
users, and access should be allowed only by the users who are directly involved with 
the work. Therefore job functions of a user are the bases of access control. By obser- 
vation of the enterprise environment, we found that there are three classes of job func- 
tions such as in table 1. If a user Ui has job functions that belong to class S, their re- 
lated access rights are inherited to user Un who has a higher position than U i in the 
organization structure. But class W and class P do not have such inheritance charac- 
teristics. Job functions belong to class W, which has a relation with workflow and 
show the characteristics of an active security model. Access control of the enterprise 
environment needs a proper method to deal with three classes of job functions through 
different ways. Our suggested model is based on the classification of job functions. In 
section 2.2, we detail requirements of access control in the enterprise environment. 
(Sometimes job function is called ‘task’. So we use ‘job function’ and ‘task’ inter- 
changeably). 



2.2 Requirement of Access Control 

The characteristics of access control in the enterprise environment lead us to security require- 
ments as follows. 

(Req.l) A user should have an access right only to information objects that are need for doing 
his/her job functions. (Principle of least privilege). 

(Req.2) General users cannot discretionary change security attributes, for example 
access rights, of information objects. Changing security attributes may induce 
an outflow of information. Only security administrator can do it. 

(Req.3) The organization structure of a company has a deep relationship with authori- 
zation and supervision structure. In general, the higher position in an organi- 
zation structure, the more authority and responsibility. Some authority of 
lower position is inherits to higher position automatically. So access control 
model reflects organization structure and its characteristics. 

(Req.4) There are some of job functions for a job position that are essential and don't 
be inherited to its higher job position. For example, manager is a higher job 
position than that of clerk, however, manager doesn’t automatically inherit the 
‘register purchase’ ioh function of clerk. 

(Req.5) Some job functions belong to workflow in the company and their related ac- 
cess rights should be available during the allowed execution of those job 
functions. (See Fig. 3). 

(Req.6) The access control model for enterprise environment should be able to deal 
with many users and many information objects. So the design for authoriza- 
tion, assignment of access rights, and change of them must be easy. (For ex- 
ample, access matrix or access control list[2] are not proper to enterprise en- 
vironment). 
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(Req.7) The execution of access control should not make for inconvenience and a 
lowering of efficiency for the execution of job functions. 

(Req.8) The access control model should support integrity principle such as separation 
of duty or delegation of authority. 



3 Related Work 

In this section, we review related investigations with access control and analyze their 
limitations them when they are applied to the enterprise environment and also we 
review discretionary access control (DAC), mandatory access control (MAC), role 
based access control (RBAC), and activity based access control (ABAC). 
Discretionary access control (DAC).[1], as its name implies, access control depend 
on discretion of object’s owner or anyone else who is authorized to control the infor- 
mation object’s access. The obvious advantage of DAC is that users are afforded great 
flexibility. However, it is difficult for DAC to guarantee integrity rules such as ‘least 
privilege’ and ‘separation of duty’, that are needed for the enterprise environment. 
DAC is proper to the environment when information sharing is more important than 
protection of information. (DAC doesn't guarantee requirement (Req.l), (Req.2), and 
(Req.5) in section 2. DAC doesn't cover the issues (Req.3) and (Req.4)). 

Mandatory access control (MAC). [2] means that access control policy decisions are 
made beyond the control of the individual owner of object. A central authority deter- 
mines what information is to be accessible by whom, and the user cannot change ac- 
cess rights. In the MAC model, users (subjects) and information objects have labels by 
their security level, and users are restricted access according to their security level. 
MAC protects against information disclosure. But in the enterprise environment, secu- 
rity labeling is difficult and it is not convenient for job execution. So MAC is not 
proper for the enterprise environment. (MAC doesn't guarantee requirement (Req.3), 
(Req.4), (Req.5), and (Req.7)). 

Role based access control (RBAC). [6] [7] has the central notion of preventing users 
from accessing company information discretionarily. Instead, access rights are associ- 
ated with roles, and users are assigned to appropriate roles. The notion of role is an 
enterprise or organizational concept. As such, RBAC allows us to model security from 
an enterprise perspective since we can align security modeling to the roles and respon- 
sibilities in the company. This greatly simplifies management of access rights. Fig. 2 
shows the basic components of RBAC and a sample of a role hierarchy. In the real 
world, a role can be defined as a job function within the organization that describes the 
authority and responsibility conferred on a user assigned to the role. Role hierarchies 
are natural means for structuring roles to reflect an organization's lines of authority 
and responsibility. It is defined as partial order relationship of related roles. As role 
hierarchies are similar to authorization system, it is suitable for modeling of enterprise 
organization structure. RBAC model has requirement limitations as outlined in section 
2 as follows. 
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- Table 1 shows that company has three types of job functions and they need different 
access controls. But RBAC doesn’t consider this point. 

- Basic RBAC model has a role hierarchy concept that higher role inherits all access 
rights of lower role in the role hierarchy. But access right assigned essential job 
function, in the table 1 , should not be inherited to its higher role in the real world. 
(Req.4). 

- RBAC doesn’t consider workflow. Workflow needs a dynamic activation of access 
right and specification of application level constraints [3]. (Req.5). 



role hierarchy 
(RH) 



Directoi(DIR) 




session 

(S) 



(a) Basic component of RBAC 



Engine er 1 (El ) Engine er 2(E2) 

Engine erin| Department(ED) 
Emploj;ee(E) 

(b) An exampleofrolehierarchy 
Fig. 2. Basic RBAC model 



Activity based access control (ABAC). [4] [10] [11] is investigated for a collaborative 
work environment represented by ’workflow’. Workflow is defined as a set of activi- 
ties that are connected to achieve a common goal. There are many workflows in the 
company. Each workflow produces its instances. Fig. 3 shows an example of 
workflow. ABAC separates access right assignment for users and access right activa- 
tion. Even if a user was allocated access right related to his/her task, he/she can exer- 
cise his right during the activation of the task. Also ABAC offers specifications for the 
application level constraints. Moreover, it supports the implementation of integrity 
rules of the real world. Many researchers agree with the fact that concept of role is 
useful for workflow environment. Some researchers investigated development of 
specification language for expressing application level constraints that related to the 
role and workflow [3] [8] [9]. ABAC has limitations in the enterprise environment as 
follows 

- There exist many tasks that don’t belong to workflow in the company, and ABAC 
doesn’t deal with them. So extra access control methods should be added to ABAC. 
(Req.4~6). 

- In the real world, a superior officer supervises and reviews execution of tasks of 
his/her inferior clerks. It’s important for security and integrity; however, ABAC 
doesn’t take review and supervision into consideration. (Req.3). 

In this section, we review related work with access control models. Even though 
each model has its good points, there are limitations of application in the enterprise 
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environment. So we propose new access control model, task-role based access control 
(T-RBAC), which is more efficient for enterprise environment. Our strategy is to 
integrate RBAC and ABAC, and apply task classification to T-RBAC. Already there 
are many investigations for the specification of constraints; however, we don’t deal 
with it. In the next section, we describe T-RBAC. 




Fig. 3. Example of workflow 



4 Framework for Task-Role Based Access Control Model 

The T-RBAC, enhanced model for enterprise environment, is an integration model of 
the role based access control (RBAC) model and activity based access control 
(ABAC) model. Fig. 4 shows a brief of T-RBAC. The most difference between T- 
RBAC and RBAC in Fig. 2 is that the access rights are assigned to task in T-RBAC, 
rather than access rights are assigned to role in RBAC. In the real world access rights 
are needed for the user to perform tasks. So assignment of access rights to task is 
reasonable. We analyze the effect of the assignment of the access rights for tasks in 
Section 5. In T-RBAC, tasks are classified into three classes, and are treated differ- 
ently. Tasks in Class W are used to compose workflow. Workflow creates the in- 
stances that are set of task instance. In the real world, a company has many 
workflows, but we assume a single workflow for simplicity. Now we will define some 
notations and explain characteristics of T-RBAC by properties. The concept of session 
and user-role assignment (URA) follows RBAC. 




Fig. 4. Task-Role Based Access Control (T-RBAC) model 
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We use some notations for properties, as follows. 



U : a set of users 
R : a set of roles 
S : a set of sessions 
W : workflow 



RH : role hierarchy 
P : a set of permissions 
Ri < Rj : Rj is a higher role of Ri on RH 
Ti ^Tj : Ti is a prior task of Tj on W 



Property 1. Classification of tasks. All of tasks are classified into 3 classes as follows: 

• Class S : supervision oriented tasks 

• Class W : workflow oriented tasks 

• Class P : private tasks 



Tw , a set of tasks in Class W, Ts, a set tasks in Class S, Tp , a set of tasks in 
Class P : 

A set of task T = Tw u Ts u Tp and Tw n Ts = 0, Ts nTp= 0, Tw n Tp = 0 

Property 2. Task-Role Assignment. A Role has tasks one or more. A task can be as- 
signed to many roles. 

TRA cRxT 



Property 3. Permission-Task Assignment. A task has permissions for executing itself. 
Permission is defined as a pair of information objects and access mode. 

PTA cPxT 

Property 4. Role hierarchy and partial inheritance. IF Rj is a higher role than R^ in a 
role hierarchy, Rj inherits only the tasks of R^ that are belong to Class S. 

Rj, R 2 G RH : Rj > R 2 => Rj inherits u (Ti ), Tie Ts a Tie R 2 

Property 5. Task-Workflow Assignment. Only the tasks that belong to Class W can be 
assigned to workflow. 

Ti e W ^ Ti e Tw 



Property 6. Task attributes. If task Ti belongs to workflow, Ti has three attributes as 
follows: 



• activation condition (AC) : it’s an activation condition of Ti. It is expressed 
AND/OR condition between prior tasks. For example, if AC = T2 aT 3, Ti can be 
activated when prior tasks T2 and T3 are finished. 

• activation flag (AF) : it tells Ti is activated or not. If Ti is deactivated, AF is null. 
If Ti is activated, AF contains the time that Ti is activated. 

• available duration time (AT) : it’s an effective execution time of Ti. If AT is over 
after AF, Ti is deactivated automatically. 

These attributes are inherited to new task instances when they are created in new 
workflow instances. 
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Property 7. Execution order. IF Tj,T 2 ,..,T_^ are prior tasks of Ti and Ti is activating 
now, Tj,T 2 ,..,T_^ are deactivated automatically. 

{ Tj,T 2 ,..,Tn} fi Ti : activate(Ti) deactivate(Tj,T 2 ,..,Tn) 

Property 8. Access right activation. If Ti belongs to workflow, the access rights as- 
signed to Ti can be allowed to user only for Ti is activated. 

Pi , P, Pi , assigned(Ti) : Ti ^ Tw activate(Pi) only if activate(Ti) 

Property 9. Separation of duty. T-RBAC offers task and instance level separation of 
duty policy. Instance level separation of duty policy apply to tasks belong to Class W, 
and it is effective for tasks belongs to same workflow instance. For example, if task Ti 
and Tj are mutually exclusive at instance level and instance of Ti and Tj belong to 
different workflow instance, separation of duty policy doesn’t apply to Ti and Tj. 

• [TS-SOD] task schema level static separation of duty 
Ui ,U, Ri , R, Ti, Tj , T, Ti „Tj : 

Ti ^ assigned(Ri) Tj ^ assigned(Ri) Ri . assigned(Ui) 

Ti " mutually-exclusive-task(Tj) 

• [TD-SOD] task schema level dynamic separation of duty 
Ui ,U, Ri . R, Ti, Tj . T, Ti „Tj : 

Ti , assigned(Ri) Tj ^ assigned(Ri) activate(Ti) activate(Tj) 

Ri . assigned(Ui) Ti " mutually-exclusive-task(Tj) 

• [ID-SOD] task instance level dynamic separation of duty 

Ui ,U, Ri , R, Ti, Tj ^ Tw, Ti, Tj ^ same instance of W, Ti „Tj : 

Ti ^ assigned(Ri) Tj ^ assigned(Ri) activate(Ti) activate(Tj) 

Ri , assigned(Ui) Ti " mutually-exclusive-task(Tj) 

[Note ] In the property 6,7, and 8, task means task instance in the workflow. Instance 
level separation of duty has a same meaning and effect with task level static separa- 
tion of duty. 



5 Discussion 

There are two central ideas in the T-RBAC. One is the classification of enterprise 
tasks (job functions) according to their characteristics. The other is to use intermediate 
tasks between access rights and roles instead of assigning access rights to roles. It 
makes possible that roles can be linked to access rights through intermediate tasks. 
Moreover, it makes the point of contact that RBAC could be integrated to ABAC 
model. Fig. 5 shows access control feature in T-RBAC model. A user can run various 
tasks through assigned roles. Some tasks (belong to class P) are inheritable and their 
access rights are inherited to higher roles in the role hierarchy. Some tasks (belong to 
class S) are private and don’t be inherited to higher roles. Some tasks (belong to class 
W) follow active security policy and they are managed by workflow mechanism. 

The classification of tasks (job functions) has following effects by their characteristics. 
- It is simplified that which task/access rights can be inherited to higher roles from 
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lower roles. (Only tasks belong to class S has an inheritance characteristic). 

It is possible that we apply the ABAC model {active security model) to tasks belong 
to class W and apply the general subject-object security model to tasks belong to 
class S or P. 



User 




i 



I 



I 



BBQBQQQQ 

Information objects 



Fig. 5. Access Control on T-RBAC model 



Also, the method in which access rights are linked to roles through tasks has following 
effects as compared with general RBAC model. 

- In the real world, access rights are given to roles according to roles’ tasks. However, 
in the general RBAC model, it cannot be known that what access rights are needed 
to perform given role’s task. So it is difficult to modify access rights in case that 
role's task is changed. The new method not only solve above problems but also 
makes it possible that delegations can be made on the bases of task-based unit in- 
stead of role-based unit. 

- In the RBAC model, the unit of separation of duty is a role. But in the T-RBAC, the 
unit is task. Task unit has more small scope of access rights than role unit. So T- 
RBAC can support more elaborate separation of duty policy. 



The integration of RBAC model and ABAC model has following effects. 

- It can deal with the workflow oriented tasks. 

- It can deal with non-workflow oriented tasks (Class S, Class P). 

- It can solve supervision problem of ABAC model by defining supervision tasks 
(Class S) for workflow oriented tasks (Class W). 

Considering above discussion, T-RBAC model solves the limitations of ABAC model 
and RBAC model presented in chapter 3. Therefore, we can say that T-RBAC model 
is more suitable to enterprise environment than general RBAC model or ABAC 
model. 
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6 Conclusion and Further Work 

To develop proper access control mechanism for enterprise environment is very diffi- 
cult because of numerous users, numerous information objects, various kinds of secu- 
rity policies such as subject-object security and active security, organization structure, 
and inter-relationship of business processes. So general access control mechanisms - 
DAC, MAC, RBAC, and ABAC - have limitations to apply to enterprise environment. 

In this paper we propose more efficient access control model, T-RBAC, for enter- 
prise environment by classification of job functions (tasks) and integration of RBAC 
and ABAC. Main contribution point of this paper is as follows. First, we analyze ac- 
cess control environment of enterprise and define security requirement of access con- 
trol area of enterprise environment. Second, we classify job functions into three 
classes and apply different access control mechanism to them. Third, we propose T- 
RBAC model, which is integration of RBAC and ABAC. T-RBAC satisfies eight 
security requirements in section 2. 

T-RBAC is useful for large companies that have complex organization and business 
process. We have an investigation plan for delegation on T-RBAC and extend T- 
RBAC model to distributed environment. 
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Abstract. In a real world meeting, sometimes it is required to use secret 
documents which are used during the meeting, but are not permitted to 
bring back. Such a function is very hard to be realized by distributed 
meeting systems consisting of computers and networks. Participants of 
the meeting cannot usnally access the material after the meeting. The 
requirements of snch security meeting are contrary to the open connec- 
tivity of distributed environments. Thns, the security meeting remains 
in old styles that the participants come together at a restricted meeting 
room with their authorizations. In this paper, we discuss constraints to 
use the secret material on a distributed security meeting, and propose 
the strictly restricted meeting system which controls action and state 
of meeting participants with supporting multi-level security. The archi- 
tecture of the proposed system is called SDMS( Secure Distributed 
Meeting System), and its requirements to be realized on the Server- 
Client model are described. 



1 Introduction 

Due to the recent development of distributed computing environment, the style 
of performing work is changing rapidly. As a result, a lot of work could be free 
from restrictions of time and space. However, some work remains in traditional 
styles, which are not suitable for distributed environment because of practical 
reasons. One typical case is a meeting with secret data which can be used only 
during the meeting. In addition, the participants cannot access the material 
after the meeting. Requirements of such a security meeting are summarized as 
the followings: 

- Meeting Place 

restriction of time and space to the meeting participants 

- Meeting Entrance 

restriction of participating in the meeting by unauthorized peoples 

- Secret Material 

security data management from its creating to deletion 

These requirements for opening the secure security meeting are inconsistent 
with general characteristics of computing environment distributed over distinct 
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places and different working time. The first requirement, the restriction of meet- 
ing places has been applied historically to prevent illegal actions of the partici- 
pants. The distributed meeting, however, already has been thought to be useful 
due to the various advantages. Thus, we need to consider a possibility to take 
place such security meeting on the distributed environment. 

The second requirement is how to check rights authorized to participants. In 
current computer technologies, there are basic solutions using IDs and passwords 
with cryptography, IC-Cards, or recognition of body features, etc. By using 
these methods, authorization on the distributed environment can be confirmed 
safely in general. The last requirement for managing the secret material requires 
the most complicate processing. In the traditional meeting(without computers), 
secret data are distributed to the specific participants in a restricted room, and 
after meeting, the data must be abolished immediately. This method ensures the 
data are given to the authorized participants, and returned to the distributor 
safely. 

If we take place the meeting on the distributed computer environment, the 
following conditions must be satisfied: 

Restricted Communication : 

The communication line between the data distributor and participants must 

be secure at least during the meeting. 

Restricted Access : 

Only during the meeting, the distributed data at each participant must be 

accessed with his/her authorization. 

Many security studies have been focused on the secure communication con- 
dition. However, the second condition which requires to control resources of 
participant machines becomes to be an important consideration [6] [8]. 

In this paper, we will discuss constraints of secure data distribution for the 
distributed security meeting, and a system supporting such a function. 

2 Constraints to open the distributed security meeting 

In order to guaxantee the secure meeting on the distributed environment, we 
assume the following two constraints related to action and state of participants. 
The action is an activity of a participant in accessing the secret material, and the 
state is a situation that the participant has the material. With the two controls, 
the meeting manager is able to open the security distributed meeting since the 
participants are reliable. 

The following two constraints correspondent to the two controls, the action 
and the state of a participant. 



2.1 Meeting Place 

This constraint has two means: space and time restrictions. We here consider 
two types of space restrictions. 
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(a) Centralized Meeting (b) Distributed Meeting 




Restricted Meeting Room 
Authorized Participant 
Unauthorized Participant 



Fig. 1. Meeting Type : Centralized, and Distributed 



- strictly restricted 

We can think a case, for example, a company has several branches, and takes 
place a security meeting between their branches in the restricted room each 
other. Each branch must be ensured that it has a restricted place and a 
restricted machine generally. Meeting manager of the meeting controls all 
resources of them. Participants can use each machine just only during the 
meeting time. In addition, each meeting area needs to be monitored by video 
camera. For accurate and efficient surveillance, the monitoring method using 
the special camera like omnidirectional camera[7] may be a good solution. 

— loosely restricted 

Participants sometimes want to join the meeting with his/her own machine 
as like a personal desktop or a mobile computer. The method that sends a 
secret material to the participant machine safely can be implemented with 
cryptography generally. However, the control of resources on the machine is 
almost impossible currently because of sufficient or unreliable control mecha- 
nisms to private machines. The least resource controls to the target machine 
are requested in return for downloading the secret material. That is, exis- 
tence of the data and its accessibility on the participant machine must be 
made clear in the data distributor, with secure usages of the machine phys- 
ically. Of course, it is very hard to prevent from using a camera to copy the 
display contents without notice by the meeting manager. We can assume 
that there is a video camera to watch each participant. In the following, we 
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assume that it is not possible to copy the display contents by an equipment 
not controlled by the system. 



2.2 Secret Material 

Secret data usable on the distributed environment 

Before further discussions, we need to set a boundary at the secret data to be 
used for distributed meeting. Generally, secret materials are not always usable 
on the distributed environment. Thus, it is reasonable that top-secret materials 
are better to remain the old centralized style practically, which is accessible in 
a specialized room just for reading. 

We now consider the security level of secret data in a company as the follow- 
ings: 

— Inside-Company : Data items which must be limited for its using just only 
inside of the company from its content. Nevertheless, a low privileged group 
can access it for the working in the company. 

— Inside-Department : Data items which must be limited for its using just 
only inside of department from its content. In many cases, it needs to be 
encrypted. A group who needs it for their affairs can access it. 

— Top-Secret : Data items which must be kept in the high security and to be 
encrypted essentially. The restricted group only can access it with logging 
the uses. 

In this paper, we will consider the first two cases, secret data of Inside- 
Company, and Inside-Department. It is possible to generalize the case by intro- 
ducing a complicated hierarchy of the organization, but we will not discuss such 
a case, since the basic idea is same. By using such secret data on the distributed 
environment, we can get more advantages that are economical relatively by per- 
mitting it. However, the last case, Top-Secret data have no realistic advantages 
yet since there still exists very high risks if it would be disclosed. 



Management of secret material 

Keeping watch the distributed secret material is important problem with keeping 
secure communication. In using a secret material on the distributed security 
meeting, the following constraints must be considered. 

Key Possession 

For safe communication, we need to encrypt the secret material. Here we con- 
sider Public-Key Infrastructure [3]. Encrypted secret material is decrypted on 
the participant machine after confirming the authorized user, and then the 
authorized user can get the access. In PKI mechanism, however the key to 
decrypt must be shared to the participant with secret data. In our security 
meeting condition, participants must be forbidden in accessing the secret 
material after meeting. Thus, general PKI mechanism is not sufficient to 
prevent participants from having the secret data after meeting. If possible. 
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the secret data on the participant machine should be decrypted not showing 
the private key directly. Such trial was done practically in [4] , where instead 
of sending private key directly to users, a token function is used to decrypt 
the secret material with private key indirectly. 

Security Level 

Secret material may have its own security level from low to high. In our dis- 
cussion, In-Company secret data have low security level, and In-Department 
secret data have high security level. Secret data are only able to access by 
authorized users who are higher privileged than security level of the data. If 
the secret material is modified during the meeting, a new security level of it 
should be higher than the old level [5]. 

Lifetime 

Only during the meeting, participants can access secret material by a right 
authorization. To conform the time on the meeting participant machine, we 
needs to synchronize the time of participant machine periodically or to use 
relative time, for example, ’during 10 minutes’. After the meeting, if possi- 
ble, the secret material is desirable to delete completely on the participant 
machine. 

For above constraints to ensure secure security meeting, the meeting manager 
needs to control the participants machine on the distributed environments. In 
the following two sections, we suggest a strictly restricted type model on the 
Server-Client model to realize the distributed security meeting system. 

3 Secure Distributed Meeting System(SDMS) 

A powerful way to forbid users to commit illegal actions at the secret data or 
to enable restricting actions may be that the machine has little number of I/O 
interfaces as possible as physically (for example, network computers). There is 
some approach that the machine has only a monitor, a keyboard or a touch- 
screen, a mouse, etc. to suppress a user action in general [1]. These approaches 
might be successful for a strong security system, but not so efficient, realistic, 
and extensible on the distributed environments. Really, we often take place het- 
erogeneous meetings in a viewpoint of security level. Therefore, a more flexible 
security system is needed with supporting strong security only in an important 
secret meeting. 

For realizing such heterogeneous security meeting, we will propose a security 
meeting system supporting multilevel security in the client-server model. To 
implement strictly restricted security meeting, we must control all the resources 
of the machines (clients) which users use on the distributed environment. The 
resources include I/O interfaees, applications, network, and working data. 

The security level of meeting can be divided into tree levels following: 

Low-Security Level Meeting 

A user can utilize the resources freely, that is a user can import or export 
data by I/O interfaces, execute any applications for manipulating the data. 
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and access network from local network to external network for another data 
that are more plentiful supporting. As results, users can make profits as the 
freedom of meeting activity. 

Middle- Security Level Meeting 

In this level, the meeting manager at the server determines the restrictions 
of each resource of clients specifically for heterogeneous meeting types. 

High-Security Level Meeting 

Strong restrictions are applied to the resources, especially at the working 
data. These data can be accessed in the secret meeting, and then is desirable 
not to export to the external of the meeting. In our system, the working data 
should be deleted after meeting. 

We can now simulate all heterogeneous security meeting in this model. In 
the following sections, we describe our system architecture supporting above 
multilevel security meeting. 



3.1 System Architecture 

Secure Distributed Meeting System(SDMS) is constructed on the client- 
server model. Server is for the meeting manager, and client is for users, that is, 
server controls all actions and states of clients. 




Control Command 



Client 

Client Manager 



^pplicatio^ 



Data 

Manager 



Resource 

Manager 



/ ( Device ^ 



Network^ 



Fig. 2. SDMS Architecture 



In Fig.2, Meeting manager can control clients by the ’Central Manager’. 
Client Manager controls all resources of clients by a mandate of server. This 
manager specifically consists of two functions, ’Resource Manager’ and ’Data 
Manager’. 

Resource Manager 

This function controls permission for users to access devices, applications, 
and network. If each resource receives no permission from server, a user 
cannot utilize any resources. 
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Device Control 

The ’Device’ generally includes all interfaces for data input or output. 
In our model, we divide devices as two sets, ’Read’ devices and ’Write’ 
devices. Read device is for importing data from external to internal of 
computer, as like keyboard, mouse, FDD, CD-ROM, and etc. Write de- 
vice is for exporting data. Read device can be utilized on a security 
meeting, but write device cannot. The devices like FDD that are in- 
cluded in two sets simultaneously can be divided by its permission as 
the concept of Unix file permission. In the low-level security, we can ex- 
port data at FDD, but just only import data from FDD in high-level 
security meeting. 

Application Control 

Application for manipulating data is also controlled by Resource Con- 
troller. The restriction of application can be realized in two methods 
[5], 

— Control Execution of Applications 
— Control Ability of Applications 

The first method makes the security system to be application-independent, 
so that it makes system management easy and users get more manipulat- 
ing functions with rapidly increasing data format. In low-security level, 
we can execute all applications without restrictions. However, some ap- 
plications are not available freely for preventing users from correcting 
or exporting the secret data in high-security level, or for concentrating 
users on the specific applications. 

Network Control 

Lastly, network device is the most risky part in security meeting systems. 
The complete restriction of network access is not good to realize efficient 
meeting. Therefore, we should better forbid the usage of network only 
when the high-security is required. In low-security level users can con- 
nect to local area network or to external network directly. Moreover, in 
middle-security meeting, a user can connect the external network only 
through the server indirectly. 

In these three controls, meeting manager can control the action by a user on 
the client. Participants cannot export data to external network without the 
permission of server in a security meeting. 

Data Manager 

After the meeting, the secret data on the client are remained. For more secure 
security management, the data must be deleted completely. If changes occur 
in the data, it needs to be returned to server safely. The data generally 
are not only the secret data but also the user-written data, or cached data. 
In many cases, the secret or cached data are also desirable to be deleted 
completely. 

Our system architecture as above is ensured for the meeting manager to con- 
trol the actions and states on the clients perfectly. In addition, it simulates the 
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first strong security model by Resource Manager and Data Manager in high- 
security level. With the two basic security levels, high- and low-, the middle 
security level is also applicable in many heterogeneous meetings. Chairman of 
meeting can constitute different security meeting with options on Resource Man- 
ager and can distribute a secret data safely on Data Manager. A user also can 
utilize more resources on the meeting for better meeting results. 



3.2 Role-Based User Access 

In the above multi-security meeting system, meeting manager controls state and 
actions on all clients. However, real meeting are held with participants who 
have complex relationships of role. We therefore must consider such semantic 
elements about role of meeting among chairman, observer, normal participants, 
etc. An action of a participant generally can be restricted from his or her role 
on the meeting. Thus, a participant who has a high privilege becomes to be less 
restricted. 

In general RBAC (Role-Based Access Control) model[2], permission to the 
resources is allocated to the role, and users are members of the role. This concept 
simplifies security system implementation and administration. 

In our model, we would support a role based access on above the multi-level 
security meeting system controlled by the meeting manager from its action and 
state. 

4 Meeting Description 

Now we define Meeting Session for further discussions. 

Definition 1. Meeting Session (MS) is an object to manage a security meeting 
with the following properties: 

— security : Security level of meeting (high, middle, low) 

— duration : Duration time of meeting 

— role : Role Manager 

Definition 2. Role Manager (RM) is an object to manage user-role-client (terminal) 
relation with the following properties: 

— id : List of IDs 

— privilege : Privilege level of role 

— duration : Lifetime of the meeting 

— terminal : Terminal Object 

Definition 3. Terminal Manager(TM) is an object to interactive with clients 
directly with the following properties: 
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— device : 

• controltype : Control type of each device : Read, Read& Write, Write 

• controlstate: Control state 

• duration : Access time 

— application : 

• controltype : Control by execution, or ability 

• controlstate : Control state 

• duration : Access time 

— network : 

• controlarea : Reachable Area (LAN, or External Network) 

• duration : Access time 

— duration : Lifetime of the terminal 

We can now describe multi-security meeting with these definitions. Firstly, a 
meeting that has high-security level is described as like: 

M0_1 • security=High 

M0_1 . duration=2000/l/24/ll : 00-12 : 00 

M0_1 . role [chairman] 

M0_1 • role [participant] 

Here it describes the meeting session MO_l has the high security level, and 
lifetime(duration) , and role definitions. Then users are allocated to the roles and 
security, duration, and terminal of each role are ready. 

M0_1 . role [chairman] . id [] =Kambayashi 
M0_1 . role [chairmein] . security=high 
M0_1 . role [chairmein] . durat ion=M0_l . duration 
M0_1 . role [chairman] . terminal [] 

M0_1 . role [participant] . id [] =userl ,user2 ,user3 
M0_1 . role [participant] . security=middle 
M0_1 . role [participant] . duration=M0_l . duration 
MQ_1 . role [participant] . terminal [] 

M0_1 . role [observer] . id [] =user4 
MQ_1 . role [observer] . security=lo¥ 

M0_1 . role [observer] . durat ion=2000/ 1/24/ 11 : 30-11 : 40 
M0_1 . role [observer] . terminal [] 

In next description, we can see the terminal specification for each role. The 
chairman can use the terminal id[0], and its duration is equal to his role duration, 
and also the participant. 

M0_1. role [chairman] . terminal [0] .device 
M0_1 . role [chairman] . terminal [0] . application 
M0_1. role [chairman] . terminal [0] .network 
M0_1 .role [chairman] .terminal [0] . durat ion= 

M0_1 . role [chairman] . duration 
M0_1. role [participant] . terminal [1] .device 
M0_1. role [participant] . terminal [1] .application 
M0_1 .role [participant] . terminal [1] .network 
M0_1 .role [participant] . terminal [1] .duration= 

M0_1. role [participant] .duration 
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Now chairman named Kambayashi has all controls his terminal, and thus 
is able to take all free actions. And the participant named userl who is using 
terminal [1] can read data from floppy device. 

M0_1 .role [chairman] . terminal [0] . device [*] . controltype=* 

M0_1. role [chairman] . terminal [0] . device [*] . controlstate=* 

M0_1 .role [chairman] . terminal [0] . device [*] .duration= 

M0_1 . role [chairmein] . terminal [0] . duration 
M0_1. role [participant] . terminal [1] . device [floppy] . controltype=RW 
M0_1. role [participant] . terminal [1] . device [floppy] . controlstate=ReadOnly 
M0_1 .role [participant] . terminal [1] . device [floppy] .duration= 

M0_1 .role [participant] . terminal [1] .duration 



Meeting Manager 




terminal[0] terminal[l] terminal[2] terminal[3] 




device application network 

Fig. 3. Meeting Configuration 



The following describes that the browser application can be executed by the 
participant who uses the terminal[l]. 

M0_1 .role [participant] . terminal [1] .application [browser] . controltype= 
execution 

M0_1. role [participant] . terminal [1] .application [browser] . controlstate= 
executable 

M0_1 .role [participant] . terminal [1] . application [browser] .duration= 
M0_l.role [pcirticipant] . terminal [1] .duration 

Lastly, the available network area is described. The chairman can use any 
network access, LAN or External Network, but the participant just can use LAN 
access. 

M0_1 .role [chairman] . terminal [0] .network. controlarea=* 

M0_1 .role [chairman] . terminal [0] . network. duration= 

M0_1 . role [chairman] . duration 
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M0_1 .role [participant] .terminal [1] .network. controlarea=LAM 
M0_1. role [participant] .terminal[l] .network. duration= 

M0_1 . role [participant] . terminal [1] . duration 

4.1 Meeting Session 

The meeting session is created with pre-determined configuration as the above 
descriptions, and goes through the next steps. 




Fig. 4. Meeting Session 



1. On the base of pre-determined configuration as above descriptions, the meet- 
ing manager creates a new meeting session. The meeting session will transit 
to one of the three security levels in Fig.5 with duration time, and role sets. 

2. Then Connection Manager waits connections of participants (in our model, 
the clients). When there is a connection, RM examines user name and pass- 
word to that client. If it is right, TM is created for that client. 

3. The TM tahe charge of controlling the client directly. At first, TM send the 
initial control command to the client, for example as follows. 

device [floppy] . controlstate=ReadOnly 
device [floppy] .duration=2000/l/24/ll : 00-12:00 
application [browser] . controlstate=executable 
application [browser] .duration=2000/l/24/ll : 00-12 : 00 

The TM waits the answer to confirm the right operation from the client. 

4. If the control state of the client is reliable, the TM sends secret data to the 
Device Manager on the client. 

5. The participant now can join the Meeting Activity and read the secret 
data and communicate with another participants. 
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6. When the participant wants to get out, the TM sends the control command 
to the client for abolition of secret data basically, and confirms its state. 

7. The TM then remains the log about the activity of client, then releases the 
control to the client in charge, and would be terminated. 

8. After meeting, all TMs will go through the above steps from 6 to 7. Finally, 
the session would be terminated. 



4.2 Constraints 

In this meeting system, there are several constraints about meeting activity as 
the followings: 

Security-level Constraints 

The security level of meeting session is determined in session creation by meeting 
manager. When the level needs to be changed in the meeting, the new level must 
be considered seriously since the meeting has secret material. In general, a lower 
security level meeting just can be changed to more higher security level meeting. 
However, the reverse is not forbidden, because high-security data are possible 
to be exported in result of change of meeting security. Instead of it, meeting 
manager create a new meeting session. 




Fig. 5. Transition of Meeting Security Level 



Time Constraints 

The time allocated in role, terminal, device, application, and network, is the 
duration time in each other. The duration at device, application, network does 
not exceed of the terminal. The duration of terminal is also that of the role. 

5 Conclusion 

In this paper, the difficulties of opening the security meeting involving secret 
materials were discussed. The three conditions of the security meeting, that is. 
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restricted meeting place, authorized users, and secure data management, must 
be also maintained to the distributed environments. For this, we proposed a 
strictly restricted meeting system called Secure Distributed Meeting Sys- 
tem(SDMS) where server controls all client resources such as applications, I/O 
interfaces, and network. The controls however are divided into multi-levels, low, 
middle and high security level. Low-security level gives no restriction for the 
client to use resources. 

In reverse, the high-security level is for simulating the old centralized meeting 
that was held in a restricted meeting room. At the middle-security level, the 
meeting manager can make heterogeneous meeting that the resources can be 
configured by the request of the meeting. The processing from meeting creation 
to its destroy, and its constrains were also described in our SDMS model and 
Meeting Session descriptions. 

The future work involves applications of SDMS model to another coopera- 
tive work, and adaptation to more unreliable distributed environments including 
mobile network. 
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Abstract. In this paper we compare two approaches for implement- 
ing Security and Privacy systems in Cyberspace: a structured approach, 
such as done in Mokum, where access is governed by structure (of the 
classes), and two principles: the epistemic and the ontologic principle. 
The second approach is based on the use of capabilities, such as pro- 
vided by ERP systems. Keywords: security and privacy, cyberspace, 
architecture, object-orientation, capability. 



1 Introduction 

Information about individuals is stored in many places which has led to the so- 
called privacy problem. In technical terms this means that access to this type of 
data is governed by specific rules specifying who is allowed/obliged to do what 
on this data under which circumstances. We will call these rules privacy rules. 

When more than one company is involved in data about an individual, say 
a hospital H, and an insurance company IC, they may use Internet to commu- 
nicate with each other using a secure connection based on crypto-techniques. 
Actually, there are actors in H and IC, represented by certain (software) agents 
whose functioning is prescribed in Work Flows (WF). The privacy rules will now 
directly refer to these WFs as they describe the circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual’s information is needed. In another paper we will deal with the interaction 
of privacy rules and WF [TR2000]. In the current paper we will concentrate on 
two quite different architectures which must provide a trustworthy and flexi- 
ble security systems. These architectures are: the ERP architecture, based on 
capabilities, and the Mokum architecture, based on structure. 

The Mokum architecture has been developed in our group already some ten 
years ago. It is an object-oriented system where the objects are active sending 
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each other messages and receiving answers. This is optimally suited to be repre- 
sent by agents. To maintain privacy rules special objects can be created called 
keepers whose main task it is to maintain the integrity and Security&Privacy 
(S&P) rules for collections of objects. Using the static structure of the objects 
and special properties of these keepers it is possible to specify systems which are 
provably correct with respect to the privacy rules. This is based on two princi- 
ples: the epistemic principle, which is implemented by reasoning features in the 
Mokum compiler and the ontologic principle which is provided by the Mokum 
run time system and checks the relationships between a caller and a callee. In 
[RB94] we have shown the universal applicability of these principles. In [RDR97] 
an extension of the Mokum system has been described which makes it possible 
to use Mokum also in a global fashion, that is in Cyberspace. In this paper we 
will give a sketch of the implementation details in Sect. 3. In [GRB097] we have 
described how authorization tuples can be derived from a work flow specification 
and how these can be combined with a run-time system, also using the Mokum 
system. ERP systems integrate the work of employees in a company often de- 
fined in work flows with their usage of databases. In [RJG98] we have studied 
how security control in ERP systems is removed from the database system to 
a new layer in the ERP system itself. In Sect. 4 we will briefly describe this. 
In Sect. 2 we will introduce the hospital-insurance company example in more 
detail. In Sect. 5 we will make the comparison between the two approaches and 
give conclusions. In the area of architectures for Security & Privacy a lot of work 
has been done, and it is not possible in the framework of this paper to discuss 
that work here. We suffice with mentioning the Gendler & Gudes Model [GG97] 
which is a model in which the epistemic principle, as we will describe in Sect. 
3, can be recognized, but not the ontologic principle. Also the MOOSE system 
described in [HTS97] comes close to the capability- driven approach we describe 
in Sect. 4. 



2 The Example 

Hospital H has medical staff and administrative staff. The medical staff consists 
of doctors and nurses (male and female). Patients are persons, having a medical 
record which is a private object kept in a collection of which the doctor of the 
patient (we assume there is only one) is the keeper. The nurse of the patient is 
not allowed to access the medical record, with the exception of an emergency 
and the doctor not being present. Also an employee HA in the administrative 
department has access to the financial records from which he can determine 
what a treatment has cost in terms of money; he sends invoices to the patients. 
He is keeping the administration in patient records in collections of objects of 
which he is the keeper. The Insurance company IC has several departments, one 
is the claim department, with claim employee CE, which treats claims issued 
by persons referring to a treatment by a doctor in H, recorded in the financial 
record. We have prepared three test queries and we will see in the next sections 
how they are dealt with in the two architectures. 
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1. Our first query is: a nurse wants to see the medical record of one of her 
patients. She is only allowed access to the medical record when the doctor 
of that patient is not present or when the patient is in a state of emergency. 

2. The second query is: in order to check a claim, CE sends a message to the 
administrative person HA in H to ask the financial status of the patient. HA 
is entitled to give this information. 

3. The third query is: in order to check a claim, CE wants to see the medical 
record of a client. He pretends being a nurse in an urgent situation and sends 
a request to the doctor who keeps this medical record. 

In the diagram of Eig. 1 we have drawn the static structure of all objects 
involved. The diagram shows a lot of information necessary to deal with the 
queries. We see square boxes, denoting entities or object classes. The upper 
part contains the name of the class, the lower part the attributes. We have 
only given the name of the attribute, not the type of their values. Non-private 
attributes are indicated with a while private ones are indicated with a 
”. Almost all attributes are private, except ’’name” ’’address” and ’’doctor” (of 
patient). Is_a relations are indicated with an arrow with open head; arrows with a 
black head with label ”k_o”, indicate ”keeper-of’ relations. The latter relations 
are technically of interest for the Mokum implementation to be discussed in 
the next section; they are also of interest to the capability- driven approach as 
they indicate collections of objects, to which access has to be protected. These 
collections are: 

— financial patients, with as private attribute: financial record 

— medical patients, with as private attribute: medical record 

— clients, with as private attribute: policy 

— accredited persons, to be discussed below. 

We also see the non-local aspects of the example: Three large boxes, indicated 
by dashed lines, one for the ‘Civil Administration’: CA, one for the ‘Insurance 
Company’: IC and one for the ‘Hospital’: H. Clearly, the claim employee CE and 
the Hospital administrator HA are in different sites, while a doctor D and nurse 
N are in the same site. The class employee can be considered to be defined in two 
sites: IC and H. Connecting certain classes to a location we does not mean that 
the objects of that class are necessarily stored at that site. That depends of the 
architecture chosen. We will discuss this site dependency in Sect. 3.2. For the 
Hospital administrator to know who is allowed to ask questions about financial 
records there is a collection of accredited persons, such as CE. 



3 The Structural Approach in Mokum 

Mokum is a system in which structure and behaviour of active objects can be 
defined. It is amply described in [DR94]. For this paper the following is relevant: 
All objects have one or more types and exist in collections. Each collection 
has a keeper, which is also an object, but with some responsibilities and some 
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Fig. 1. The Structure of the Hospital-Insurance-Company Example 
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privileges. The responsibilities concern integrity and security constraints for their 
collections and the privileges concern the accessibility to the objects in their 
collections. To be a little bit more precise: a type specification defines the form 
and behaviour of the object in the usual way: a type has attributes, procedures, 
restrictions and a script. Attributes have themselves a type, namely the type of 
their values, usually called domain; they may be user-defined types or basic types. 
Attributes can be private, in which case they can be accessed in a controlled way, 
to be specified in a moment, and non-private, in which case they are accessible 
by any object. Attribute values are the only things which can be defined 
private, and which are protected, in Mokum. All other properties of an 
object: identifier, name, type, state, names of triggers are public and can be 
seen/used (but not changed) by any object. For this paper we only look at 
accessibility because of our emphasis on privacy. Therefore accessible means 
readable and non-accessible is non-readable. Private thus means non-readable. 
In another paper we will show that the results of this paper can also be applied 
to a system where read and write and even other actions are possible. The trick 
is to work on two levels. 

Important for the structural properties of our system is the is_a relation: type 
A is_a B, with the well-known meaning that objects having type B have also 
all properties of objects type A. In the script part the behaviour of an object 
is specified. Syntactically, a script consists of several pieces of code (comparable 
with ’’methods” in C-I--I-) which define the actions of the object on an incoming 
message (trigger), sent by (another) object, or sent by the object itself as a timer 
message. Each piece of code is indicated by at_trigger. The object can be in 
different states. The code in the script can make use of the attributes defined in 
that type, and all inherited attributes, private and non-private. Furthermore, the 
attributes of objects being member of a collection, the current object of which is 
the keeper are also accessible: private and non-private. This is the main way to 
define a provably secure system. The proof depends on application of the simple 
rules given above. There are simple Prolog predicates to carry out this proof. 

Accessibility is now defined by means of two principles, the epistemic and 
the ontologic principle: 

1. The epistemic principle depends on visibility: within a piece of code which 
attributes are visible? This is a query which is answered by the Mokum com- 
piler and boils down to a simple piece of Prolog code as the visibility depends 
on a simple reasoning mechanism (therefore ’’epistemic”), and is based on 
the following: Non-private attributes are visible in all type definitions; for 
private attributes, the type definition in which the attribute is defined has 
evidently the property that that attribute is visible. Moreover, an attribute 
is visible within a type definition when that attribute is visible in the defi- 
nition of a super type or when that type is the type of a collection keeper, 
whose collection has elements with a type in which that attribute is visible. 
In Prolog, this is defined very precisely as follows: 

vis(A,T):- is_a_attr(A) , is_a_type (T) , not private(A). 
vis(A,T):- is_a_attr(A) , is_a_type (T) , private(A), 

(attr(T,A,_) ; (attr(T,_, [coll,S] ) ; is_a(T,S)), vis(A,S)). 
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Applying this to a few objects, of the diagram in Fig. 1, of which the Prolog 
facts are given in the appendix, we see the following: 

?- vis(medical_record,T) . ?- vis (f inancial_record,T) . 

T = doctor ; T = h_administrator ; 

T = medical_patient ; T = f inancial_patient ; 

From these examples we immediately see that for our three queries: 

(a) the occurrence of: medical_record of P in the script part of nurse is 
not allowed. 

(b) the occurrence of: financial jrecord of P in the script part of the claim 
employee is not allowed. 

(c) the occurrence of: medical_record of P in the script part of the claim 
employee is not allowed. 

and vice versa: asking what is visible by objects of type claim.employee, and 
nurse, 

?- vis (A, claim_employee) 

A = name ; 

A = address ; 

A = salary ; 

A = doctor ; 

A = clients ; 

A = policy ; 

2. Evidently, the maintenance of the epistemic principle is not enough for a 
secure system, as one doctor can now access the medical records of patients 
of another doctor. Therefore, there is a second rule: the ontologic principle, 
or run-time check (on how things ’’are”, therefore ’’ontologic”), which says: 
suppose the access involves an attribute of object O. The caller object CO 
must be the same as O, or must be one of the keepers of O. So, combining 
the two rules we get as rule for accessability: acc(C0,0,A), with 

acc(C0,0,A) has_attr (0 , A) , not private (A), 
acc (CO , 0 , A) : - has_attr (0 , A) , has_type (CO , T) , private (A) , 
vis(A,T), (C0=0; keeper(C0,0)) . 

Assuming that only an insert operation of an object into a collection by its 
keeper is allowed, it is evident that maintaining this rule by Mokum’s run 
time system is a guarantee that doctors cannot access other doctor’s patient’s 
medical records. In the appendix a few examples are given of objects of type 
doctor, nurse and patient, on which the accessibility predicate can be and 
has been applied. 

We now give the scripts of the types of the objects involved, from which one 
can immediately see that sending, receiving, checking and answering a message 
is defined together. First, (a piece of) the script of a nurse, relevant for our 
security procedure: 

at_trigger ask_f or_medical_record : 

/♦ forward this request to the doctor of the patient */ 



?- vis (A, nurse). 
A = name ; 

A = address ; 

A = salary ; 

A = doctor ; 
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P from patient of message, 

D from doctor of P, 

send(D, nurse_asks_f or_medical_record, message), 
next (active) . /* meaning: take on active state*/ 

Next the script of a doctor’s type; note that the nurse sends a special kind of 
message to a doctor: 

at_trigger nurse_asks_f or_medical_record : 

/* check that a nurse sent a medical record message. */ 

N from sender of message, 
has_type(N, nurse), 

has_type (message , medical_record_message) , 

P from patient of message, 

/* check that it is a patient of this doctor. */ 
select (PI in patients where P = PI) , 

/* if doctor is absent and when the the patient is in a 
state of emergency then put the record in response */ 
presence = ’false’, state of P = ’emergency’, 
medical_record of P to response of message, 
next (active) . 

Finally, we show the script dealing with the request of the claim employee of 
the insurance company to the administrative hospital person: 

at_trigger ask_f or_f inancial_record: 

/* check sender of message is claim_employee */ 

S from sender of message, 

/* check that sender of message is one of the "accredited" 
claim_persons known to this administrator */ 
select (A in accredited_persons where A = S) , 

/* check that client in message is one of the financial 
patients of this administrator */ 

C from client of message, 

select (F in f inancial_patients where C = F) , 

/* send financial record as response. */ 

f inancial_record of C to response of message, 
next (active) . 

What happens when the claim employee pretends to be a nurse by performing 
add_type(me , nurse) and in this way tries to get the medical record by sending 
the doctor an appropriate message: 

D from doctor of P, 

send(D, nurse_asks_f or_medical_record, message) 

When it so happens that the doctor is absent and the patient is in a state of 
emergency, he gets the record, because types are not protected. We see that the 
test is not strong enough: instead of a test on the type, it should be a test on 
the sender being a member of a collection of nurses. 
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3.1 Connecting Real Persons with Their Alter-Egos 

One aspect has not been dealt with: how get real persons contact with the 
system and get answers to their queries? The answer is that each individual 
has an object of type alter-ego_type, which as an object can send and receive 
messages to other objects. They can also communicate directly with the person 
they belong to through a special menu-driven protocol. The details are described 
in earlier papers, focusing more on the Alter-egos (see [RJ97]). As an example, 
a real doctor who wants to see a medical record of one of his patients, logs in, 
upon which his Alter-ego is activated; through a menu he chooses the task to 
be carried out. His Alter-ego then sends an appropriate message to the specific 
doctor object. In the script of the type of a doctor we find a trigger reacting 
on a message coming from an Alter-ego. The security check carried out here is 
nothing else than looking at the collection of doctors to see that this message was 
sent by the Alter-ego of a real doctor. The security checks for such accesses are 
very similar for all keepers of collections, so we don’t discuss them here further. 

3.2 Global Mokum in a Distributed Environment 

Above we have assumed that there is one Mokum system, while in practice 
we have the situation that there may be many sites involved: one for the Civil 
Administration, CA, in which personal data is stored, one for the hospital H and 
one for the Insurance Company IC. We shall now see how a transition from one 
Mokum system at one single site to a configuration of several Mokum systems at 
several sites is a simple one. The transition will be such that the configuration 
of communicating Mokum systems is in its operation equivalent to one Mokum 
system, which is running at one site. 

For our example of Sect. 2 we assume that, as indicated in Fig. 1, the personal 
data about a person P (or alter ego) is stored in an object with a type created 
in CA. Basic attributes such as name, address and birth-date are stored in CA. 
Information about insurance policies and claims is stored in IC and information 
about the medical situation is stored in H. As to how these data are connected, 
we assume that there is one object identifier for P. In fact when P was born, CA 
created that identifier (in a sense one can compare it with the social security 
number, in Dutch the SOFI number). When P gets a new type such as client in 
IC or patient in H, new tuples are assigned to P’s object identifier: in IC to store 
the client’s data and in H to store patient’s data. We assume that CA, H and IC 
are Mokum systems, knowing each other, that means as Mokum programs they 
all three run as instances of one Mokum specification, namely the specification 
already given in Fig. 1. Later we will relax this condition. So in all three programs 
identifiers of types, procedures, messages and attributes are known. They differ 
in the way variables are initialized: in CA person objects have been created first, 
after which these persons become employees in IC and H and after that persons 
can become patients. How the synchronization of this is taken place is of no 
concern for us now. We simply assume that somewhere in the past these objects 
have been created and types have been assigned to these objects. 
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How is the access of attribute values taking place in this distributed environ- 
ment? Assume Q.attr is asked by a caller C. First assume that the attribute 
is public. In the Mokum system where C’s call takes place the combination (0, 
attr, val) is looked up, if it is found the corresponding attribute value val is 
the one C is looking for. If it is not found the Mokum system does a broadcast 
to the other Mokum systems: ’’who has (0, attr, val)?” When some Mokum 
system responds positively, again the value is found. When no response is given 
0 . attr has not got a value. In principle it is possible that more than one system 
is responding with even conflicting values. This points at the violation of an 
integrity constraint, namely the one which stipulates that an object can have 
a type only zero or one time. Therefore, as attribute names are unique (or are 
made unique using type names and site names), Q.attr, if it exists, can only 
exist at one site. 

Access protection is handled as follows: All Mokum systems have the same 
information about types, private attributes, is-a and keeper-of specifications. So 
for the epistemic rule the compilers of the three systems are doing the same 
analysis as the compiler of the one and single system. Therefore the outcome 
will be the same. As to the ontologic rule look at the situation that C is a keeper 
of a collection Coll. If O is a member of Coll access is allowed, otherwise it is 
not allowed; exactly the same as in the single system. It is not important where 
O is located. In fact there is no notion of O’s site. 

It is also interesting to see how a message is being sent. Suppose the object C 
is doing: send(0bject identifier, name of trigger, . . .) where the name 
of trigger is, like the name of an attribute, unique to the type and script. So, as 
above, when this type is in the same Mokum system as C’s call, the situation 
is the same as in a local Mokum system. When this is not the case a broadcast 
is done to the other sites: ’’who has the trigger of this Object”? In principle no 
more than one answer may come back. When there are more than one there 
is an integrity constraint, which should be prevented. When there is one, the 
message is sent in a secure way, to the responding system and that system acts 
on this message. The above description of a global Mokum system is a very 
simple extension of local Mokum’s S&P implementation indeed. 

For the example queries we see that there is no difference when they are 
issued in a local Mokum system or in a distributed one. It is of course necessary 
that in all three sites: CA, IC and H the same Mokum program MP is running. 
We can relax this condition a bit. Take IC: suppose the Mokum system which 
is actually used there is MIC, in CA it is MCA and in H it is MH. It should be 
possible to define the intersection and union operations on Mokum programs. 
In another study we look at this problem. Here we simply state that when the 
names used in two Mokum programs MA and MB are different, we simply can 
make a new Mokum program MP by concatenating MA and MB. It can be 
proved that the behaviour of MA and that of MB is equivalent to the behaviour 
of MP. If names are not different then they can be made different of course. In 
all three cases the actions to be carried out are very simple. We make a list of 
the assumptions to be sure that access is properly given: 
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1. Within the scripts the code for the events is properly chosen; 

2. The structure of types and in particular the way the is-a and keeper-of 
relations are coded in the Prolog rules is done properly (which guarantees 
that the epistemic principle can be applied); 

3. The insertion of objects in collections of appropriate keepers is done properly 
(which guarantees that the ontologic rule is maintained properly); 

4. The code of the Mokum system to implement the access rules is done prop- 
erly (the whole Mokum run-time system is some 20 pages, as is the compiler); 

5. The way messages are sent to objects is done in a safe way. 

3.3 An efficient Implementation of Global Mokum 

To get the value of an attribute or to direct a message to its appropriate site 
can be cumbersome because the mechanism of broadcast is used. It is the price 
for flexibility. It is also possible to attach a site name to the type and thus to 
the attribute name and to the trigger name. No broadcast is then needed, but 
messages can immediately be sent to the proper site, and the same for attribute 
values. However, the uniqueness of attribute values needs to be maintained. In 
[RDR97] we described a prototype of global Mokum that deals with issues of 
remote message passing, object serialization and broadcasting. That implemen- 
tation uses Java RMl and a network of servers that handle object registration 
and locates remote objects. An extra security layer can be provided, that allows 
two parts of the same object to reside in several sites and communicate safely 
over the network. Problems which occur when objects are replicated, also for 
efficiency reasons, are momentarily being studied. 

4 Capability-Driven S&P Systems 

An ERP system is one single system, usually a product of one software company, 
such as SAP in Germany or its Dutch competitor Baan, both active world wide, 
the core of it is a (distributed) database and an integrated collection of services, 
in the form of application programs (usually written in a special language, such 
as ABAP for SAP), providing the workers in the company with the necessary 
services, to communicate with the databases and with each other. The services 
provided are all the services, in which IT is involved, in a company, or Enter- 
prise, such as: financial, personnel, accepting and delivery of orders, planning of 
production, ordering products elsewhere, etc. These services usually fit well in 
formally described specifications of the tasks the employees are to fulfill, some- 
times to such an extent that there exists a document describing these tasks in the 
form of Work Flow. It may even be that the Work Flow package includes a Work 
Flow engine which actually directs, by sending e-mail messages, the employees 
in their tasks. 

By stressing the integration factor, vendors of ERP systems make it very 
tempting for the management of companies to install these systems, as they 
have seen the difficult problems raised by the non-integratedness of traditional 
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systems, usually designed by some enthusiastic employees in an IT department, 
which cannot be held responsible because they have left the company. Vendors 
of ERP systems make a very strong point by offering systems designed especially 
for certain branches of industry. Car industry is different from Food industry. 
The ERP vendor can afford to have IT specialists for these special branches. A 
consequence of this trend is that the structure of companies in similar branches 
of industry will become more alike. 

4.1 Security in ERP Systems 

When the ERP system is used in a company to deal with all IT problems in an 
integrated way, it is natural that defining and maintaining Security rules form 
an important part. The list contains: user authentication, separation of duties, 
need to know, just-in-time, role-versus-task, security administrator, logging. For 
a more complete description see [RJG98]. 

4.2 Capabilities for the Hospital-Insurance Company Example 

In this subsection we will follow what a nurse N is doing to get access to the 
medical record of a certain patient P. After authentication N is identified by a 
user identifier, which points to her User Record UR. When N wants a certain 
transaction T to be executed, she chooses T from a menu, some data D and a 
key K, identifying the records from D on which T will be applied. Before T is 
executed, it is checked whether N possesses a capability where the combination 
(T, D, K) is in the list of allowed transactions. In our case (read, medical 
records, P). In general, the capability may be value-dependent, where values 
in the capability can be compared with current data in the database. This data 
may be used when the capability is put in a user’s profile, or it may be used in 
the transaction code itself as an additional (run-time) check. Capabilities can be 
combined in so-called profiles. A profile is generally speaking a list of capabilities. 
These lists can be assigned to groups of persons, or to persons acting in specific 
roles in order to be able to do their jobs. The nice thing with ERP systems is that 
the organizational structure of the personnel can be used integrally with giving 
out capabilities. There are three stages in the security process using capabilities 
to be looked at: 

1. The definition of a capability class (in SAP these are called ’’authorization 
objects”, many are pre-defined, but they can also be defined for specific 
purposes, such as the hospital). In general these classes have the following 
appearance: 

class auth_obj 
fctn: T 
data: D 
key: K 

sel: selection_criterion 

For the capability class for nurses we thus may have a class: 
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class auth_obj_nurse 
fctn: read 

data: medical_records 
key: patient_id 

sel: patient_id. state=emergency and not present (patient_id. doctor) 

A capability class for doctor’s capabilities looks as follows: 

class auth_obj .doctor 
fctn: read and write 
data: medical.records 
key: patient.id 

sel: patient.id. doctor = <USER_ID> 

Here we see that capabilities can be made adjusted to its owner: the user’s 
id will be filled in at the moment of creation of a capability for a specific 
person, in our case a doctor. 

2. Creation of specific capabilities for employees is the second phase of the 
security process. When an employee signs in, the authentication procedure 
assigns a set of capabilities to the user record of this employee taking into 
account the organizational hierarchy, as given in the personnel database. This 
is done automatically. This database reflects the diagram given in Fig. 1 very 
closely, regarding the personnel part. In the case of a nurse the capability can 
be a fixed one, but in the case of the doctor a special capability is created 
in which the doctor’s identification is sealed in. So a doctor with USER-ID 
1001 gets the capability attached to his user record: 

capability auth_obj_doctor_1001 
fctn: read and write 
data: medical.records 
key: patient.id 
sel: patient.id. doctor = 1001 

For nurses and other personnel similar capability objects are created, some- 
times adapted to the employee, as doctors above, sometimes for a whole 
group, as the nurses. 

3. The third stage of the security procedure is the checking of the availability of 
a specific capability when the actual database access takes place. The doctor 
D requests a certain medical record of a patient P, so he types in (read, 
medicaljrecords , P) . The system, knowing D, looks at his user record and 
finds auth_obj_doctor_1001 as capability. The function: ’’read” and data: 
’’medicaljrecords” is found OK, so a first access to medicaljrecords is 
executed with the modified query: 

SELECT patient ’ s.anamnesis FROM medical.records 
WHERE patient.id = P AND patient.id. doctor = 1001 

When this query is successful we can be sure that the security constraint is 
maintained, so that the answer can be given to the doctor. If not, evidently 
either the patient with P as identifier does not exist, or this doctor is not P’s 
doctor. Similarly, when a nurse N wants access to a medical record of a pa- 
tient with identifier P, she also chooses: (read, medical_records , P). Now 
the system knows N and her user record which contains auth_ob j jiurse. The 
query now executed is: 
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SELECT patient's disease FROM medical_records 
WHERE patient_id = P AND (patient_id. state = emergency 
AND not present (patient_id. doctor)) 

Also in this case we see a proper translation and execution of the security 
rules. In both cases we have seen the application of a very old principle: 
query modification to implement integrity and security rules, (see [St76]) 

Above we have seen the three stages for security access. At every stage the 
security administrator involved. For a local ERP system the situation is now 
clearly described. 

4.3 Global Access Control in Capability-Driven Security Systems 

The situation with cooperating systems in an ERP system, like SAP, can best be 
described using our IC-H (insurance company-hospital) example: when the claim 
employee CE wants to have regular access to the financial record of a patient 
in H an object CE’ within the system of H is created as a virtual employee, 
with user record and capabilities. For this case the following capability class is 
defined: 

class auth_obj_CE 
fctn: read 

data ; f inancial_records 
key: patient_id 

sel: patient_id. insurance_company = IC 

When CE wants to issue a query, he sends the query to CE’ (properly encrypted 
of course). Then CE’ actually poses the query and a security process is carried 
out exactly the same as for local employees. We see a very simple and clear 
solution for the global security problem. 

5 Comparison of the Two Systems 

In comparing the two approaches: structure-based and capability- driven, we look 
at the different kinds of accesses which have to be protected in an ERP system. 

1. Definition of capability classes; SAP R/3 comes with about 600 different 
capability classes, which are needed in an average system. In addition to these 
classes special capability classes can be tailor-made. 

2. Making capabilities for roles and groups of employees. In a typical com- 
pany there may be 50 of these. 

3. Assigning capabilities to these 50 roles and groups of employees. 

4. Checking the presence of capabilities in the application programs: 
Typically there are some 200 information objects to be protected, on which 
some 20 different operations can be carried out, each one involving three 
capability classes on the average. An information object can be compared 
with a type in Mokum, such as financial-patient, medicaLpatient, etc. We 
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thus estimate that the number of attachments of capabilities to information 
objects is some 4000. The places where these attachments can be found 
are in the numerous application programs where they check that users have 
presented the proper capabilities. The checking itself is done in the next step. 

5. Checking the presence of capabilities at run-time takes place. 

Let us compare the above with the structure-based approach of Mokum: 

1. definition of capability classes: No capability classes or similar things 
are present. 

2. Making capabilities: No capabilities or similar things are present. In fact, 
the structure of the types as defined in a diagram like Fig. 1, together with 
the: epistemic and ontologic principles, define most of the access rules. Doc- 
tors accessing their own (medical) patients, or administrators treating the 
(financial) patients needs no special checking. 

3. Assigning capabilities. In the Mokum approach this is not necessary. 

4. Checking the presence of capabilities in the application programs: 
This is comparable to specifying the exceptions in the scripts of the keepers. 
So, the above mentioned 4000 places where capabilities have to be checked, 
can be compared with a number of different triggers (such as for nurse) which 
is an order of magnitude smaller. 

5. Checking the presence of capabilities at run-time: No checking takes 
place, except for the automatic checking of the ontologic relations, as defined 
in Sect. 3. 

Although mentioning the above numbers is rather risky, but the numbers 
give a feel for the complexity of the situation, and makes the comparison a bit 
more realistic. The comparison shows that the structure-based approach leads to 
a system which is an order of magnitude more trustworthy than the capability- 
driven approach. Another big difference between the structural approach and 
the capability-driven approach is that in the first one no capability maintenance 
is necessary. Considering that in a practical situation one may need thousands 
of capabilities, this is an advantage for the structural approach. 

6 Conclusion 

We have shown how in two architectures Security & Privacy rules are imple- 
mented and result in code, which have been compared in a general way, looking 
at Object-Orientation features, and at the complexity involved, using some num- 
bers from practical experience. The main conclusion is that: The structure based 
approach, such as applied in the Mokum system, is better checkable with respect 
to S&P rules than the capability- driven approach as in the ERP system SAP 
R/3 and therefore more trustworthy. 
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A Appendix: the Example in Prolog Terms 

For the Hospital-Insurance-Company example we have a list of the following 
facts, written in Prolog, as a direct translation of the diagram in Fig 1.: 

type_set ( [person, employee, ic_employee, h_employee, claim. employee , 
client, h.administrator , h_medical_employee , doctor, nurse, 
medical.patient , patient, f inancial.patient] ) . 
attr.set ( [name , address, salary, clients, policy, f inancial.patients , 
accredited.persons , patients, f inancial.record, 
medical.record, doctor]). 

private (salary) . private (clients) . 

private (policy) . private (financial.patients) . 

private (accredited.persons) . private (patients) . 

private (medical.record) . private (financial.record) . 

is_a(employee , person). is_a(ic_employee , employee). 

is_a(h_employee , employee). is_a(claim_employee , ic.employee) . 

is_a(client, person). is_a(h_administrator , h.employee) . 

is_a(h_medical_employee , h.employee) . is_a(doctor, h_medical_employee) . 

is_a(nurse, h_medical_employee) . is_a(patient , person). 

is_a(medical_patient , patient). is_a(f inancial.patient , patient). 

attr (person, name, [simple ,int] ) . 

attr (person, address, [simple , string] ) . 

attr (employee , salary, [simple , real] ) . 

attr (claim.employee , clients, [coll, client]). 

attr(client, policy, [simple, string]). 

attr(h_administrator , f inancial.patients , [coll, f inancial.patient] ) . 

attr(h_administrator , accredited.persons , [coll, person]). 

attr (financial.pat lent , f inancial.record, [simple, string]). 

attr (doctor, patients, [coll, medical.patient] ) . 

attr (medical.pat lent , medical.record, [simple, string]). 

attr (patient , doctor, [simple, string]). 

To make a simple simulation possible, some facts have been added about doctors 
John and claus, nurse mary and patients pete and ann. Also some rules have 
been added, which, with the rules about accessibility in Sect. 3, complete the 
simulation tools. 

has_type(john, doctor). has.type (claus , doctor). 

has_type(mary, nurse). has_type(pete , medical.patient) . 

has.type (ann, medical.patient) . value.of (patients , John, [pete]), 

value.of (patients , claus, [ann]). 

has_type(0, T) is_a(S, T) , has_type(0, S) . 

keeper(C0, 0):- has_type(C0, T) , has_type(0, S) , attr(T, AC, [coll, S] ) , 
member_of(0, CO, AC). 

is_a_attr(A) attr.set (AS) , member (A, AS). 
is_a_type (T) : - type.set (TS) , member (T, TS) . 
has_attr(0. A):- has_type(0, T) , attr(T, A,_) . 
member_of(E, CO, A):- value_of(A, CO, V), member (E, V). 
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Abstract. Multi- Agent Systems are computational systems in which a 
collection of autonomous agents interact to achieve a certain task, for 
example to fulfil an obligation directed to the whole group, i.e., a collec- 
tive obligation. Since, such a collective obligation is beyond the capacity 
of an individual agent, the agents have to communicate, cooperate, co- 
ordinate and negotiate with each other, to achieve the collective task: 
the fulfilment of the obligation. In this paper we discuss and formalise 
collective aspects of obligations and commitments. Collective obligations 
are analysed and formalised in a deontic logic framework. The notions 
of individual and collective commitment are defined to specify which in- 
dividual has the responsibility to fulfill an ‘internal’ obligation as part 
of the collective obligation. In distributed artificial intelligence (DAI) 
theories of organisations, it is emphasized that ‘commitment’ is a crucial 
notion to analyse a collective activity or the structure of an organisation. 
In this paper we give a first attempt to formalise the notion of commit- 
ment to determine which plan has to be followed to achieve a joint goal, 
i.e. the fulfillment of a collective obligation by using several concepts as 
commitment, delegation and authority-relation. 



1 Introduction 

The aim of this work is to introduce some notions of commitment and group 
structure by delegation to determine the relation between individual agents and 
their collective obligation to accomplish some goal. A collective obligation is an 
obligation aimed at a group of agents (addressees); i.e., the group as a whole 
is obliged to achieve a certain task. E.g. a program committee may have the 
collective obligation to review all submitted papers before a certain time. We 
are interested to explore how this collective obligation translates into individual 
obligations for the program committee members, e.g. review two or three papers, 
and the extra obligations for the program chair to divide the papers and monitor 
the process and make final decisions. In, e.g., [1] and [17], the collective obligation 
is formalized in a framework of deontic logic, which gives the opportunity to 
express which group of agents has the responsibility to bring about a certain 
situation (to express group liability, e.g. liability for a trading partnership) and 
to express the relation between the agents of a group. Such an approach is 
necessary for a good definition of our concepts and for developing a formal theory 
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of groups, organizations, and collective actions, since there is no Organization 
without Obligations. 

However, in these theories the groups are considered as separate ‘institution- 
alized agents’ as in the theory of relativised deontic modalities concerning norms 
for an individual, since now every group stands on its own, like agents. Such a 
group will be considered as a communicative, cooperative and coordinated group. 
A consequence of this interpretation is that we do not gain an understanding of 
the collectivity of the obligation concerning the relation amongst the individu- 
als and the relation between the individuals (or subgroups) and their collective 
obligation to accomplish some goal. The transformation of collective obligation 
to the members happens automatically, by magic. The notion of commitment is 
lacking here as a mediator of such transformation (see [3]) to express issues like 
delegation, adaption, intention, responsibility, etc., which constitutes the theory 
of collective action in a narrower sense. This is one of the complex and interesting 
issues in the logical theory of collective agency. 

Commitment links the agents with the joint goal (i.e. the fulfilment of the 
collective obligation) , so that we can express to whom such an agent is commit- 
ted to and to what that agent is committed to (see [2, 5, 15]). The core of such a 
commitment is delegation. Delegation is a basic ingredient for joint intentions, 
true cooperation and team work. It can be used for a plan-based definition of 
tasks, which have to be achieved by the agents of the group. In fact, in organiza- 
tion theories of DAI ([6]), negotiation systems and cooperative software agents, 
it is emphasized that ‘commitment’ is a crucial notion to analyse a collective 
activity or the structure of an organisation, through the allocation of some task 
by a given agent to another agent. This is basically correct, although not gen- 
eral enough: it is already restricted to the most complex (less basic) forms of 
commitment and delegation. We will start from more basic notions. With such 
a kind of analysis we gain an insight into different kinds of organization, and 
consequently for different kinds of commitment, and then for different ways to 
solve conflicts, both intra- and inter- agents. For instance, how to intervene when 
one of the agents decides to abandon the group or the common plan, or omits 
his task. 

In this paper, we will still remain very generic, we do not deal with individual 
motivations, restrictions on the groups of agents, etc. It has to be seen as a 
first attempt to combine some notions (collective obligation, commitment and 
delegation) to formalise the individual responsibility to achieve a joint task, 
which gives new expressive power and is, therefore, subject to new intuitions. 

This paper is structured along the following lines. In section 2, we discuss 
the collective obligation. Section 3 presents several notions of commitment. The 
collective commitment depends on the underlying structure of the group which 
will be discussed is section 4. Furthermore a first attemp is given to formalize 
the relation between the collective obligation and individual ones by using the 
previous notions. We finish with some conclusions. 
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2 Collective obligations 

Although obligations most often are aimed at individuals, like in the statutes of 
law, obligations can also be aimed at a group, (since there are cases in which 
the ‘addressee’ is not a single agent, but a group). It is important in this con- 
text not to confuse a collective obligation for a group with a restricted general 
obligation. A restricted general obligation indicates that for every person in a 
group the obligation holds. E.g., cyclists have to give way to motorvehicles. That 
a restricted generalized obligation is different from a collective obligation can be 
seen easily from the following example, taken from Rescher ([16]): 

‘John and Paul are obliged that the table is moved across the room.’ 

If John alone accomplishes that the table is moved across the room, then the 
group (John and Paul) satisfies the norm, i.e., the obligation that the table is 
moved across the room. It does not follow from the obligation that Paul would 
have to help John. This example expresses that from a collective obligation no 
obligations follow automatically for the members of the group. For example ‘John 
is obliged that the table is moved across the room’ does not follow. Thus, the 
obligation does not require that everyone (in this case, John and Paul) in the 
group takes part in the act to accomplish the obligation, but it requires that the 
group accomplishes something (i.e., that the table is moved). We express this 
collective obligation in deontic logic as follows: Ox(p), where ‘X’ refers to the 
set of ‘boys’, and ‘p’ to the statement ‘the table is set’. In general, Ox(p) can be 
read as ‘it is obligatory for X that p\ ‘X’ is used for the expression of a collective 
agent or group. Again, collective obligation Ox(p) does not mean that this is a 
restricted general obligation, i.e., that for every agent in X it is obligatory that 
p, but that X as a group has to accomplish that p} If we want to emphasise 
that i and j are both ‘essential’ group-components to fulfill the obligation 0(p), 
then we can formalise this as follows: 

0{i,j}ip) ^^0{i}{p) A^O{j}(p) ( 1 ) 

We can regard (1) as a definition of genuine group obligation or cooperative 
obligation (cf. [11]). 

In our interpretation of Ox(p), we consider the groups to be separate ‘agents’ 
as in the theory of relativised deontic modalities concerning norms for an indi- 
vidual (e.g. [9-12]), since now every group stands on its own, like agents. Such a 
group will be considered as a communicative, cooperative and coordinated group. 
A consequence of this interpretation is that we do not gain an understanding of 
the collectivity of the obligation concerning the relation amongst the individuals 
and the relation between the individuals (or subgroups) and their collective obli- 
gation to accomplish some goal. For that purpose we will introduce the notion 
of commitment. 

^ For the semantics of the collective obligation we refer to [17]. 
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3 Commitment 

Intuitively, the relation between the members of the group and their collective 
obligation is shaped by the commitment of the group to fulfill the obligation 
according to some plan and structure of the group. In this section we discuss 
some notions of commitment (as a descriptive ontology) which are crucial for the 
understanding of the relation between the individual agents and their collective 
obligation to accomplish some goal. Castelfranchi claimed in [2] that a notion of 
commitment is needed as a mediation between the individuals and the collective 
one: 



‘Commitment’ is seen as the glue of the group, of collective activity: it links 

the agent with the joint goal and the common solution, it links the members’ 

actions with the collective plan, it links the members with each other. 

From the above description of commitment, we infer three notions we will use for 
the analysis of the collective obligation: joint goal, collective plan, and authority- 
relation. Before we will discuss these three notions, it is necessary to have a 
better understanding of commitment. Suppose that i and j agree that j will make 
dinner and i will do the dishes. Then each of them has an obligation to conform to 
the agreement, at least in the absence of countervailing factors. What is the kind 
of obligation in the agreement? The distinction we make is between obligations of 
social commitment and other kinds of so-called obligations. We distinguish three 
kinds of commitment: personal commitment, social commitment, and collective 
commitment. Before explaining what social and collective commitment is, it will 
be useful to characterize what we shall call ‘personal commitment’. 

3.1 Personal commitment 

An agent is subject to a personal commitment if and only if the agent is the 
sole author of a commitment, and has the authority unilaterally to rescind it 
(cf. [8]). According to Cohen and Levesque ([13]) a personal commitment refers 
to a relation between an agent and an action. The agent has decided to do 
something, the agent is determined to perform an action (at the scheluded time), 
the goal (itention) is a persistent one. The way to capture such a persistence is 
to establish that the intention is abandoned only if and when the agent believes 
that the goal has been reached, or that it is impossible to achieve, or that it is 
no longer motivated. So, the agent can rid himself of it, only by changing his 
mind: the agent has the authority unilaterally to rescind his own decision. 

Further, we assume that to commit to an action necessarily implies commit- 
ting to some result of that action. Conversely, to commit to a goal always implies 
the commitment of at least one action that produces such a goal as result. Thus, 
we consider the action/goal pair r = (a,g) as the real object of commitment, 
and we will call it ‘task’. Then by means of r, we will refer to the action a, to 
its resulting goal g, or to both. 

Many of the goals one might have, require the participation of two or more 
people for their achievement. Consider a simple transaction: If an agent wants 
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to buy something, for instance, he will require the help of someone who sells it. 
Therefore, we need the notion of social commitment. 

3.2 Social commitment 

A social commitment is a commitment between two agents: the commitment of 
one agent to another (cf. [20]).^ The social commitment cannot be composed of 
two personal commitments of two agents, it is created by two agents together. 
It expressess a relation between two agents, more precisely, social commitment 
is a 3-argument relation: 



S-Comm(i, j, Achievei(r)), (2) 

meaning that i (the committed agent) is committed to j (the agent to whom i 
is committed) to achieve r. In this case, only agent j is in the position (has the 
authority unilaterally) to rescind it. Thus, agent j can rely on the persistence of 
agent i’s commitment to achieve r. 

A necessary condition of a social commitment is the mutual knowledge by 
the two agents about the commitment: there must be an agreement. In daily life, 
this is done by expressions in conditions of common knowledge (if it is ‘out in 
the open’) as far as the two agents are concerned (cf. [7]), and not, for instance, 
by a contract. In [2], Castelfranchi shows that this condition is not sufficient. 
Two other conditions must be added: 

1. The intention of agent i to achieve r is a goal of agent j. Formally this can 
be expressed as 

S-Comm(i, j, Achievei(r)) ^ Goalj(Achievei(r)). (3) 

In fact, if i is socially committed to j to achieve r, then also j is socially 
committed to i. This last commitment contains the acceptance of j that i 
achieves r. Without this (implicit or explicit) acceptance, there is no social 
commitment, at the most a personal commitmment. E.g., if i promises j to 
knock him out, and j does not accept this, then there is no social commitment 
between these two persons, let alone a directed obligation of i towards j to 
knock j out. The intended action of i does not lead to a goal which j has in 
mind. Thus, 

S-Comm(z, j, Achievei(r)) S-Comm(j, i, Acceptj(Achievei(r))). (4) 

2. Agent j is entitled (to control, exact, protest) by agent i to r, if i is socially 
committed to j. 

^ In [2], the social commitment is considered as a relation between two or three agents. 
The third agent is the witness^ who has a very crucial role in normative contexts 
(norms efficacy) (cf. [4]) and in contractual contexts implicating free riders and 
cheaters. For convenience, we will not discuss the third agent and therefore we will 
omit this from the paper. 
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This entitlement is not exact a permission, but a relation of ‘entitlement’ between 
the agents i and j means that j has the rights of controlling (exacting, protesting) 
the subtask of i. For convenience, we express this ‘entitlement’ with a directed 
permission: 

S-Comm(z , j , Achieve^ (r) ) ^ Permitted*- (Control(r) ) . (5) 

According to Castelfranchi, a social commitment implies an obligation: 

S-Comm(i, j, Achievei(r)) (Achieve (r)). (6) 

The mistake of confusing commitment with obligation arises directly out of 
a conflation of the two distinct senses of the term commitment: the formula 
S-Comm(z, j, r) only involves (unambiguously) the intensional sense of commit- 
ment (agent i undertakes an obligation to achieve r from j), and the formula 
Oi (r) the extensional sense of commitment (agent i has an obligation to achieve 
r). So, in fact, S-Comm(i, j, r) need not imply ( Achieve (r)); we can undertake 

obligations that we do not have (cf. [21]). Therefore, we think that (6) is too 
strong. A social commitment can not imply a juridicial norm, but at most a 
directed norm (which we will use) : 

S-Comm(i, j, Achieve^r) — )■ (Achieve(r)), (7) 

The directed obligation 0|(Achieve(r)) is read as ‘agent i (the addressee) has 
an obligation towards j (the counterparty) that r will be achieved. 

3.3 Collective commitment 

The collective commitment is defined as the internal commitment of a group (a 
collective agent) X given the underlying structure of the group with respect to 
the achievement of r. So we represent the collective commitment as a conditional 
one: 



C-Comm(X, Achievex(T)|Plan, Struct (X)), (8) 

meaning that the group X has a collective commitment to achieve r given the 
underlying structure of the group or organization X. The underlying structure 
we discuss in the next section. A set of agents is internally committed to a cer- 
tain intention under the condition that there is a mutual knowledge between the 
agents about the intention according to the structure of the group. In the fol- 
lowing section we try to clarify the relationship between the social and collective 
one. This will help us to indicate who has the authority to rescind unilatterally 
some particular commitments in the collective one and who has the responsibil- 
ity to a certain subtask. This also depends on delegation, which is the core of 
the social commitment relationship (cf. [3]). 

A collective commitment presupposes an associated collective intention with 
respect to the goal and a common belief in the whole group that the plan is 
adopted by the committed members of the group. In this paper we do not give a 
further characterization of this collective intention, because it is not needed for 
our theory. We refer interested readers to [5]. 
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4 The underlying structure 

The collective commitment depends on the underlying structure of the group or 
organization. We represent the underlying structure as a 4-argument relation: 
(X, T, Auth(X, T),Plan). 

The set X: The set X represents a non-empty finite set of agents, i.e. the agents 
of the organization: X = {zi, . . . , in}- 

The set T: The set T represents the set of all individual sets of tasks. An 
individual set Ti of tasks contains the tasks of individual i belonging to his job 
description or his task repetoire. So, the set T can be expressed as 

T = {Ti,\le{l,...n}. (9) 

The authority-relation Auth: The possibility of delegation depends on te authori- 
ty-relation within the organization/group. The formula auth(i,j, r) with r G Tij 
indicates that agent i can delegate task r to agent j. Tij indicates the set of tasks 
of the job describtion of agent j about which agent i has authority (control), 
meaning that these tasks also are elements of the individual task-set of j. So 
Tij C Tj n Tj. The above member of the program committee can delegate his 
task to review some papers to his assistent, since he has some authority to 
delegate his task to his assistent. The same holds for the relation between the 
chairman of the program committee and this member. 

Informally, in delegation an agent i needs or desires an action of another agent 
j and includes it in its own plan, i is trying to achieve some of its goals through 
j’s actions; thus i has the goal that j performs a given action. We introduce 
an operator of delegation with three parameters: Del(z,j, r), meaning that i 
delegates the task r to j. In this paper, we are only interested in the interaction 
between the delegating agent (client) and the delegated one (contractor) based 
on explicit agreement, which is called contraet ([3]). In a contract, the delegated 
agent knows that the delegating agent is relying on it and accepts the task. 
If the agreement is settled, the delegated agent j is socially committed to the 
delegating agent i to achieve the agreed task r for z. Formally: 

Del(z, j, r) — )• S-Comm(z, j, Achievei(r)), with r G Tj j (10) 

meaning that z is socially committed to agent j to achieve r, if j delegates task 
T to i. With (6), we can derive then 

Del(z,j, r) —)■ 0|( Achieve (r)). (11) 

In a close contract the delegating agent z and delegated agent j collaborate in the 
collective plan that they share and know fully, in which the task is completely 
specified. In such a contract also the actions are completely specified how to 
achieve the task that z expects from j? 

^ However, minimally specified (or open) delegation is fundamental, because it is also 
due to the delegated agents’s ignorance about the world and its dynamics. In fact. 
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We state that auth(i,j,r) holds if and only if i is permitted to delegate a 
task r in the set Tij to agent j: 

Permiti(Del(z, r))) = auth(i, j,r), with r G Tij (12) 

Usually the authority-relation is reflected in organigrams of companies or groups. 
The authority-relation is not symmetrical, and not transitive. We will represent 
the authority-relation of the group X by Auth(X, T): 

Auth(X,T) := {auth{i,j,T)\iJ G X,r G Tij}, (13) 

meaning that Auth(X, T) is the set of all existing authority-relations between 
two agents in the set X of agents. 

Collective Plan: To achieve a collective task r, the organisation has to decompose 
the task r (to achieve r) into a number of subtasks over the agents in manage- 
ment positions. For example, if the program committee has the task to notify 
the authors of the submitted papers of acceptance before a certain deadline, this 
task can only be achieved if the work that has to be done, is shared out in several 
tasks over the members of the program committee. Therefore, the organisation 
needs a plan: a concrete manner to achieve the collective task. A plan includes 
task division and task allocation (see [5]). Task division is the decomposition of 
a complex task r into subtasks ti, ... ,Tn- Task allocation indicates which agent 
of the group has to achieve which subtask of the complex task. This results in 
a set of individual subtasks that realizes the complex task (the collective goal) . 
We represent a plan as Plan(< ii : ri, . . . , >, r, X), with 

— < ii : Ti, ... ,in ■ Tn > the set of individual subtasks ii : ti with 1 < / < n, 

— Ti £ Til b G X for Z G {1, . . . , n}, 

— r the collective task, with ri A . . . A -^x t- 

A plan determines the individual subtasks of the agents on the management 
positions. We note that we do not account yet for the fact that some goals might 
depend on other ones. So, a plan must also determine the order of subtasks: the 
temporal structure of the individual subtasks. For example, the notiflcation of 
acceptance of a certain paper can only be done if it is reviewed by the delegated 
members of the program committee. Thus, an individual task can sometimes 
only be achieved if other tasks are already achieved. So, a plan does not only 
contain a set of individual subtasks, but also contains an order of the individual 
subtasks, i.e., a sequential composition of the individual subtasks. 

From the collective commitment C-Comm(X, Achievex(T)|Struct(X)) with 
the following underlying structure (X, T, Auth(X, T), Plan(< i\ : T\,...,in : 
Tn >,r, X)), we can derive the following social commitments: 

S-Comm(b, X, Achieveqr;),for all / G {1, . . . ,n} (14) 

frequently enough it is not possible or convenient to fully specify the task because 
some local and updated knowledge is needed in order for the part of the plan to be 
succesfully executed. 
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So, individual ii is socially committed towards the group X to achieve task 
Ti, and by (7) also obligated towards group X: ( Achieve (ri)). Futhermore, it 

depends on the authority relation Auth(X, T) whether an individual can delegate 
his task. E.g., if auth(ii,i 2 , ti) holds, then agent ii can delegate task ri to agent 
Z 2 - If he delegates the task, then agent Z 2 is socially committed towards ii. 

With the notion of commitment we are able to represent the relation between 
the collective obligation and the individual directed obligations (following from 
the collective obligations): 

Ox ( Achieve (r)) A C-Comm(A’, Achievex(T)| Struct (X)) ^ 



O^ ( Achieve (ti)) A ... A O^ (Achieve(rn)). (15) 

5 Conclusions 

First of all, there are complex and interesting questions in the logical theory of 
collective obligation: 

From the point of view of methodological individualism, the action of a col- 
lective is in some sense composed of or determined by individual actions per- 
formed by the members of the collective. The general study of the nature of 
that composition, of the dependence of collective actions on individual ones, 
could be said to constitute the theory of collective action in a narrower sense. 

([14]) 

A first attempt is made to ‘constitute the theory of collective action in a narrower 
sense’ by the introduction of commitment and to define a goal of a collective 
as a set of individual subtasks. The notion of commitment is very useful to 
determine which plan will be followed to fulfill a collective obligation (collective 
commitment) and to determine which agent has to perform (or is responsible to 
perform) a certain subtask - being part of the committed sequence - to achieve 
the joint goal (individual commitment). To indicate the responsibility of the 
individual agents to achieve their subtasks, we need the notion of commitment. 
As we already said, the fulfillment of a collective obligation can only be reached 
if the group decomposes their goal into a number of individual subtasks by 
commitment We cannot appropriately influence these individual obligations if 
we do not exactly know the individual commitments of the group. We have 
shown how the relation can be made between the collective obligation and the 
individual directed obligations, through the use of underlying structure of the 
organization. 

Finally, we note that ‘right’ and ‘duty’ play a role in the combination of 
collective obligation and commitment. This and other subjects, such as open 
delegation and maintenance of commitment are issues for future research. We 
gave a first step to realise the formalisation of the individual responsibility of a 
collective obligation. 
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Abstract. The u.sc of conceptual graphs for the representation of text contents 
in information retrieval is discussed. A method for mca.suring the similarity Ix- 
tween two texts rcprc.scnicd as conceptual graphs is presented. The method is 
based on well-known strategics of text comparison, such as Dice coefficient, 
with new elements introduced due to the bipartite nature of the conceptual 
graphs. Examples of the representation and comparison of the phrases are 
given. The structure of an information retrieval system using two-level docu- 
ment representation, traditional keywords and conceptual graphs, is presented. 



1. Introduction* 

In many application areas of text analysis, for instance, in information retrieval and in 
text mining, shallow representations of texts have been recently widely used. In in- 
formation retrieval, such shallow representations allow for a fast analysis of the in- 
formation and a quick respond to the queries. In text mining, such representations are 
used because they are easily extracted from texts and easily analyzed. 

Recently in all text-oriented applications, there is a tendency to begin using more 
complete representations of texts than just keywords, i.e., the representations with 
more types of textual elements. For instance, in information retrieval, these new rep- 
resentations increase the precision of the results; in text mining, they extend the kinds 
of discovered knowledge. 

A method for the comparison of texts in such a representation is one of the main 
prerequisites to begin using the new representation in various applications of text 
processing. In this paper, we discuss the use of the conceptual graphs to represent the 
contents of documents for information retrieval and text mining. This representation 
incorporates the information about both the concepts mentioned in the text and their 
relationships, e.g., IhinaiyJ <— (attr) <— l.searchj. We present a method for measuring 
the similarity between two phrases represented as conceptual graphs. This method 
does not depend on the kind of concepts and relations used in the graphs. 

First, we discuss the previous works concerning the comparison between two texts, 
introduce the notion of the conceptual graph, and describe the process of transforma- 
tion of a text to a set of conceptual graphs. Then, we explain our method of compari- 
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son of two conceptual graphs, with the corresponding formulae. Finally, we discuss 
possible applications of the method for information retrieval, and give an exa mple. 



2. Related work 



The comparison of text representations has been widely discussed in the literature. 
Important related work has been done in information retrieval, document clustering, 
conceptual clustering, and recently in text mining. 

In information retrieval and document clustering, the weighted-keyword represen- 
tation of documents is one of the most widely used [8, 9]. For this type of document 
representation, many different similarity measures are proposed, for instance, the Dice 
coefficient, the Jaccard coefficient, the Cosine coefficient [8], etc. 

For the representation with binary term weights, the Dice coefficient is calculated 
as follows: 



Dice coefficient: 



, _ 2n(p^ ^ 2 ) 

~n{D,)+n(D,) 



where n{p ^ ) is the number of terms in D., and n[pi n Dj ] is the number of terms 
that the two documents D and D have in common. 

' J 

Because of its simplicity and normalization, we take it as the basis for the similar- 
ity measure we propose. 

In information retrieval, some other kinds of representations different from the 
keyword representation have been used, for instance, conceptual graphs [2, 7]. For 
these representations, different similarity measures have been described for compar- 
ing the query graph and the document graphs. One of the main comparison criteria 
used for conceptual graphs is that if a query graph is completely contained in the 
document graph, then the given document is relevant for the given query. This crite- 
rion means that the contents of a document must be more particular than the query, 
for the document to be relevant for the query. 

In text mining, text representations and similarity measures borrowed from infor- 
mation retrieval are widely used. Other representations and measures, for instance, 
probability distributions of topics and other statistical parameters, have been used too 
[1, 5]. Usually such representations and measures are tuned to improve the discover- 
ing of knowledge in texts. 



3. Conceptual graphs 

To compare two texts, e.g., a document and the user’s query, first their representa- 
tions in the form of coneeptual graphs are built. A conceptual graph is a network of 
concept nodes and relation nodes [10, 11]. The concept nodes represent entities, at- 
tributes, or events (actions); they are denoted with brackets. The relation nodes iden- 
tify the kind of relationship between two concept nodes; they are denoted with paren- 
theses. At present, we consider relations from a few basic types, such as attribute. 
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subject, object, etc. Thus, a phrase John loves Mary is represented with a graph like 
[John] (subj) [love] — > (obj) — > [Mary], and not like [John] (love) — > [Mary], 

In the system we developed, to build a conceptual graph representation of a phrase, 
a part-of-speech tagger, a syntactic parser, and a semantic analyzer are used. For ex- 
ample, given the phrase 

Algebraic formulation of flow diagrams, 

first, the part-of-speech tagger supplies each word with a syntactic-role tag, given 
after the bar sign: ^ 

AlgebraiclJJ formulationINN ofllN flowINN diagramsINNS .1. 

Then a syntactic parser generates its structured representation:^ 

[[np, [n, {formulation, sg]], [adj, [algebraic]], [of, 

[np, [n, [diagram, ^\]], [n_pos, [np, [n, [flow, sg]]]]]]], '.']. 

The semantic analyzer generates one or more conceptual graphs out of such syntactic 
structure:^ 

[algebraic] (attr) [formulation] — > (of) — > [flow-diagram:*] 

In this graph, the concept nodes represent the elements mentioned in the text, for 
example, nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, while the relation nodes represent 
some kind of relation between the concepts (prepositions are maintained to avoid the 
difficult problem of resolving the semantic relation they express). At the moment, we 
use only a limited set of relations but we plan to extend it to include some domain- 
specific semantic relations, and to start using more elements of the conceptual graph 
formalism, for instance, n-ary relations and contexts. 



4. Comparison of conceptual graphs 

For the purposes of information retrieval or text mining, it is important to be able to 
compare two phrases or texts represented with conceptual graphs. In particular, in 
information retrieval one of the text is the document and the other one is the user’ s 
query. Each phrase or text may be represented as a set of conceptual graphs, for in- 
stance, a long phrase, or a whole text consisting of many phrases, are represented as a 
set of conceptual graphs. 

In general terms, our algorithm for the comparison of two conceptual graph repre- 
sentations of two texts consists of two main parts: 

1 . Find the intersection of the two (set of) graphs, 

2. Measure the similarity between the two (set of) graphs as the relative size of each 
one of their intersection graphs. 



^ The tagger we use is based on the Penn Treebank tagset. 

2 The parser we use was developed by Tomek Strzalkowski of the New York University bas- 
ing on The Linguist String Proyect (LSP) grammar designed by Naomi Sager. 

^ We do not discuss here the structure of the semantic analyzer we use. 
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Fig.l. Intersection of two conceptual graphs 



In general, we can find more than one subgraph as the intersection of the initial 
graphs, but the measurement of similarity is applied to each one of them separately, 
and only the highest value is kept. For the sake of explanation, we hereon deal with 
only one intersection subgraph. 

In the first step, we build the intersection n = G^ of the two original concep- 
tual graphs Gj and G^. This intersection consists of the following elements: 

• All concept nodes that appear in both original conceptual graphs G^ and G^', 

• All relation nodes that appear in both G^ and and relate the same concept nodes. 

An example of such an intersection is shown on Figure 1. We show the concept 
nodes such as [John] or [love] as the points A, B, etc., and the relation nodes such as 
(subj) or (obj) as arcs. In the figure, of the concept nodes A, B, C, D, E, etc., only the 
concepts A, B, and C belong to both graphs G^ and G^. Though three arcs A — B,A — 
C, and B — C are present between these concepts in G^, only two of them are present 
in both graphs (with bold lines). Of course, for the arc between two common concepts 
to be included in the G^, it should have the same label and orientation (not shown in 
Figure 1) in the two original graphs. 

In the second step, we measure the similarity between the graphs Gj and G^ based 
on their intersection graph G^. The similarity measure is a value between 0 and 1, 
where 0 indicates that there is no similarity between the two texts, and 1 indicates that 
the two texts are semantically equivalent. 

Because of the bipartite (concepts and relations) nature of the conceptual graph 
representations, the similarity measure is defined as a combination of two types of 
similarity: the conceptual similarity and the relational similarity: 

• The conceptual similarity measures how similar the concepts and actions men- 
tioned in both texts are (like topical comparison). 

• The relational similarity measures the degree of similarity of the information about 
these concepts (concept interrelations) communicated in the two texts. 
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5. Similarity measure 

Given two texts represented by the conceptual graphs Gj and respectively and one 
of their intersection graphs G^, we define the similarity ^ between them as a combina- 
tion of two values: their conceptual similarity and their relational similarity s^. 

The conceptual similarity expresses how many concepts the two graphs Gj and 
Gj have in common. We calculate it using an expression analogous to the well-known 
Dice coefficient [8]: 

^ _ 2n{Gj 

«(G,)+«(GJ 

where n{G) is the number of concept nodes of a graph G. This expression varies from 
0 when the two graphs have no concepts in common to 1 when the two graphs consist 
of the same set of concepts. 

The relational similarity indicates how similar the relations between the same 
concepts in both graphs are, that is, how similar the information communicated in 
both texts about these concepts is. In a way, it shows how similar the contexts of the 
common concepts in both graphs are. 

We define the relational similarity to measure the proportion between the degree 
of connection of the concept nodes in G^, on the one hand, and the degree of connec- 
tion of the same concept nodes in the original graphs G^ and G^, on the other hand. 
With this idea, a relation between two concept nodes conveys less information about 
the context of these concepts if they are highly connected in the original graphs, and 
conveys more information when they are weakly connected in the original graphs. We 
formalize this using a modified formula for the Dice coefficient: 

^ 2m(Gj 

(Gj ) + (G, ) 

where m(G^) is the number of the arcs (the relation nodes in the case of conceptual 
graphs) in the graph G^, and m.Q (G,- ) is the number of the arcs in the immediate 

neighborhood of the graph G^ in the graph G,.. The immediate neighborhood of 
G^ c G in G. consists of the arcs of G. with at least one end belonging to G^. 

Figure 2 illustrates these measures. In this figure, the nodes A, B and C are the con- 
ceptual nodes common for G^ and G^ and thus belonging to G^. Bold lines represent 
the arcs (relation nodes) common to the two graphs. The arcs marked with the symbol 
'G constitute the immediate neighborhood of the graph G^ (highlighted areas), their 
number is expressed by the term niQ (G,- ) in the formula above. 

The value of (g) for a subgraph // c G in practice can be calculated as: 

nijj (g) = ^ ^ degQC - m{H), where deg^c is the degree of concept node c in the 

graph G, i.e., the number of the relation nodes connected to the concept node c in the 
graph G, and m(H) is the number of relation nodes in the graph H. 

Now that we have defined the two components of the similarity measure, and s^, 
we will combine them into a cumulative measure s. First, the combination is to be 
roughly multiplicative, for the cumulative measure to be roughly proportional to each 
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Fig. 2. Calculation of relational similarity 



of the two components. This would give the formula s=s^Xs^. However, we can 
note that the relational similarity has a secondary importance, because it existence 
depends of the existence of some common concepts nodes, and because even if no 
common relations exist between the common concepts of the two graphs, some level 
of similarity exists between the two texts. Thus, while the cumulative similarity 
measure is proportional to s^, it still should not be zero when = 0. So we will smooth 
the effect of s;. 

s = Sc x(a + bxs\). 

With this definition, if no relational similarity exists between the graphs, that is, 
when s^ = 0 , the general similarity only depends of the value of the conceptual simi- 
larity. In this situation, the general similarity is a fraction of the conceptual similarity, 
where the coefficient a indicates the value of this fraction. 

The values of the coefficients a and b depend on the structure of the graphs and 
Gj (i.e. their value depend on the degree of connection of the elements of G^ in the 
original graphs G^ and G^). We calculate the values of a and b as follows: 

2«(GP 

2n{GJ+mg(G,)+mGSG,y 

where n{G) is the number of concept nodes in G^ and (Gi)-t-mg (G 2 ) is the 

number of relation nodes in Gj and that are connected to the concept nodes appear- 
ing in G^. 

With this formula, when s^ = 0, then s= ax that is, the general similarity is a 
fraction of the conceptual similarity, where the coefficient a indicates this portion. 
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Thus, the coefficient a expresses the percentage of information contained only in 
the concept nodes (according to their surrounding). It is calculated as the proportion 
between the number of common concept nodes (i.e. the concept nodes of GJ and the 
total number of the elements in the context of G^ (i.e., all concept nodes of G^ and all 
relation nodes in G^ and connected to the concept nodes that belong to GJ. 

When = 1 , all information around the common concepts is identical and there- 
fore they express the same things in both texts. In this situation, the general similarity 
takes it maximal similarity value s=s^, and consequently a-l-^xs'^ =1. Thus, the 
coefficient b is equal to 1 - a. 



6. Uses in information retrieval 

Nowadays, with the electronic information explosion caused by Internet, increasingly 
diverse information is available. To handle and use such great amount of information, 
improved search engines are necessary. The more information about documents is 
preserved in their formal representation used for information retrieval, the better the 
documents can be evaluated and eventually retrieved. 

Based on these ideas, we are developing a new information retrieval system. This 
system performs the document selection taking into account two different levels of 
document representation. 

The first level is the traditional keyword document representation. It serves to se- 
lect all documents potentially related to the topic(s) mentioned in the user’s query. 
The second level is formed with the conceptual graphs reflecting some document 
details, for instance, the document intention. This second level complements the topi- 
cal information about the documents and provides a new way to evaluate the rele- 
vance of the document for the query. 

Figure 3 shows the general architecture of our information retrieval system with 
two-level document selection. In this system, the query-processing module analyses 
the query and extracts from it a list of topics (keywords). The keyword search finds 
all relevant documents for such a keyword-only query. Then, the information extrac- 
tion module constructs the conceptual graphs of the query and the retrieved docu- 
ments, according to the process described in section 3. This information is currently 
extracted from titles [6] and abstracts [4] of the documents. These conceptual graphs 
describe mainly the intention of the document, but they can express other type of 
relations, such as cause-effect relations [3]. 

The following example is a conceptual graph extracted from a document abstract. 

[demonstrate] — > (obj) — > [validity: #] — > (of) — > [technique: #] 

This graph indicates that the document in question has the intention of demonstrat- 
ing the validity of the technique. 

Then the query conceptual graph is compared - using the method described in this 
paper - with the graphs for the potentially relevant documents. The documents are 
then ordered by their value s of the similarity to the query. 

After this process the documents retrieved at the beginning of the list will not only 
mention the key-topics expressed in the query, but also describe the intentions speci- 
fied by the user. 
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Fig. 3. Calculation of relational similarity. 



This technique allows improving information retrieval in two main directions: 

1. It permits to search the information using not only topical information, but also 
extratopical, for instance, the document intentions. 

2. It produces a better raking of those documents closer to the user needs, not only in 
terms of subject. 



7. Preliminary experimental results 

In our experiments on information retrieval, we used a toy database of 5 12 documents 
randomly selected from one of the standard test document collections, namely 
CACM-3204. For each document, the conceptual graph of its title was constructed as 
described in Section 3. The graphs we used represented mainly the syntactic level of 
the texts. The relations used in the graphs were the following: obj (verb — > its object), 
subj (verb — > its subject), attr (noun or verb — > its attribute: adjective or adverb) and 
prepositions (each specific prepositions, such as of). 

For each query, we constructed its conceptual graph and compared it with the con- 
ceptual graphs of the document titles using the comparison method described above. 
The documents that had the highest similarity values with the query were selected as 
the search results. 

For example, for the query “description of a fast procedure for solving a system of 
linear equations", we built the following conceptual graph: 

[Describe] ►(obj) ►[pro^dure] ►(for) ►[solve] ►hbj) ► [system] 

[fast] (attr) [linear]'^ (attr) [equation]-^ (of) 

Table 1 illustrates the comparison with the following documents found: 

(1) The document 2642: 

[solve] — ► (obj) — ► [system] — ► (of) — ►[equation] — ►(in) — ► [11 -norm] 
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Table 1. An IR experiment using CG. 



Graph 


a 




a 


'7 


.S' 


2642 


[solve]— >(obj)—>[sy stem]— >(of)—> [equation] 


0.5 


0.42 


0.5 


0.357 


2697 


[describe] [fast] [solve] [system] [linear] 


0.53 


0.42 


0 


0.224 


1910 


[describe] [solve] 

[sy stem] —>(of)—> [equation] —>(attr)—> [linear] 


0.5 


0.44 


0.5 


0.333 



(2) The document 2697 : 



[Describe] — ►(obj) ►[method] ►(for) — ►[solve] — ► (obj) — ►[class] — ►(of) 



i 



[fast]^^ (attr) 



i 



[tridiagonal]^ — (attr)"^ [system] 






[linear]^ — (attr) 



(3) The document 1910: 



[Describe] ►(obj) ►[algorithm] ►(for) ►[solve] ►(obj) — ►[class] ►(attr) 

i i 

[linear] ◄ — (attr) ◄ [equation]^ — (of) ◄ — [sy^em]4 (of) [special] 

[tridiagonal] 

This example shows the main properties of the measure and how the conceptual 
and relational similarities are combined to produce the final measure. One can see that 
our measure really scores the graphs with connected common elements higher than 
the ones with even a larger number of the nodes in common if they are not connected. 
Thus, our similarity measure focuses on what the text tells about the concepts (inter- 
connection of concepts) rather than only on the concepts it mentions per se. 



8. Conclusions 

We have described the structure of an information retrieval system that uses the com- 
parison of the document and the query represented with conceptual graphs to improve 
the precision of the retrieval process by better ranking on the results. In particular, we 
have described a method for measuring the similarity between conceptual graph rep- 
resentations of two texts. This method incorporates some well-known characteristics, 
for instance, the idea of the Dice coefficient - a widely used measure of similarity for 
the keyword representations of texts. It also incorporates some new characteristics 
derived from the conceptual graph structure, for instance, the combination of two 
complementary sources of similarity: the conceptual similarity and the relational 
similarity. 
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This measure is appropriate for text comparison because it considers not only the 
topical aspects of the phrases (difficult to obtain from short texts) but also the rela- 
tionships between the elements mentioned in the texts. This approach is especially 
good for short texts. Since in information retrieval, in any comparison operation at 
least one of the two elements, namely, the query, is short, our method is relevant for 
information retrieval. 

Currently, we are adapting this measure to use a concept hierarchy given by the 
user, i.e. an is-a hierarchy, and to consider some language phenomena as, for exam- 
ple, synonymy. 

However, the use of the method of comparison of the texts using their conceptual 
graph representations is not limited by information retrieval. Other uses of the method 
include text mining and document classification. 
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Abstract. We present a proposal intended to demonstrate the appli- 
cability of tabulation techniques to pattern recognition problems, when 
dealing with structures sharing some common parts. This work is moti- 
vated by the study of information retrieval for textual databases, using 
pattern matching as a basis for querying data. 



1 Introduction 

One critical aspect of an information system that determines its effectiveness 
is indexing, that is, the representation of concepts to get a well formed data 
structure for search. Once this has been done, the system must define a strat- 
egy in order to translate a query statement to the database and determine the 
information to be returned to the user. 

Until recently, indexing was accomplished by creating a bibliographic citation 
in a structured file that references the original text. This approach allows a 
reduction in time and space bounds, although the ability to find information on 
a particular subject is limited by the system which creates index terms for that 
subject. At present, the significant reduction in cost processing has propitiated 
the notion of total document indexing, for which all words in a document are 
potential index descriptors. This reduction saves the indexer from entering index 
terms that are identical to words in the document, but does not facilitate the 
finding of relevant information for the user. 

In effect, the words used in a query do not always reflect the value of the 
concepts being presented. It is the combination of these words and their semantic 
implications that contain the value of these concepts which leads us to more 
sophisticated index representations, such as context-free grammars [1] [2]. This 
information is inherent in the document and query. So, matching becomes a 
possible mechanism for extracting a common pattern from multiple data and 
we could use it to locate information of linguistic interest in natural language 
processing. Some related work about using syntax structures in IR can be found 
in Smeaton et al. [3] [4] [5]. 

However, the language intended to represent the document can often only 
be approximately defined, and therefore ambiguity arises. Since it is desirable 
to consider all possible parses for semantic processing, it is convenient to merge 
parse trees as much as possible into a single structure that allows them to share 
common parts. Although in the case of the query, language ambiguity could 
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probably be eliminated, queries could vary widely from indexes and an approx- 
imate matching strategy becomes necessary. At this point, our aim is to exploit 
structural sharing during the matching process in order to improve performances. 

2 The Editing Distance 

Given trees, Ti and T2, we define an edit operation as a pair a ^ b, a G 
labels(Ti) U {e}, b G labels(T2) U {e}, (a, &) ^ (£,£), where e represents 
the empty string. We can delete a node (a — >■ e), insert a node (e b), and 
change a node (a — > 6). Each edit operation has an associated cost, 7(0 — > 6), 
that we extend to a sequence S of edit operations Si , S2, . . . , Sn in the form 
— X]l=i(7(^i))- The distance between Ti and T2 is defined by the metric: 

d(Ti, T2) = min{7(5'), S editing sequence taking Ti to T 2 } 

Given a postorder traversal, as shown in Fig. 2, to name each node z of a tree 
T by T[i], a mapping from T\ to T 2 is a triple (M, Ti,T2), where M is a set of 
integer pairs (z, j) satisfying, for each 1 < zi,Z2 <| Ti | and 1 < Ji, J2 <| |: 

Zi = Z2 iff ji = J2 

Ti[zi] is to the left of Ti[z2] ifFT2[ji] is to the left of T2[^2] 

Ti[zi] is an ancestor of Ti[z2] ifFT2[ji] is an ancestor ofT2[j2] 

which corresponds, in each case, to one-to-one assignation, sibling order preser- 
vation and ancestor order preservation. The cost, 'j(M), of a mapping (M, Ti, T2) 
is computed from relabeling, deleting and inserting operations, as follows: 

7W = 7(Tl[z] ^ T2[j]) + X^7 (Tl[z] ^ e) + ^7(e ^ T2[j]) 

(i,j)eM iev jei 

where T> and 1 are, respectively, the nodes in Ti and T2 not touched by any line 
in M. Tai [6] proves, given trees T\ and T2, that 

d(Ti, T2) = mzn{7(M), M mapping from T\ to T2} 

which allows us to focus on edit sequences that are a mapping. We show, in 
the leftmost diagram of Fig. 1, an example of mapping between two trees. The 
rightmost diagram includes a sequence of edit operations not constituting a 
mapping. 

3 The Zhang and Shasha’s Algorithm 

We have based our work in the Zhang and Shasha’s tree pattern matching algo- 
rithm, introduced in [8] and extended with advanced matching features in [9]. A 
major characteristic of this algorithm is its bottom-up oriented approach. Given 
the Lkeyroots(T) , the set of all nodes in T which have a left sibling plus the root. 
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Fig. 1. An example on mappings 




j j 



7 

Fig. 2. The forest distance using a postorder numbering 



root(T), of T; the algorithm proceeds through the nodes determining mappings 
from all leaf l_keyroots first, then all l_keyroots at the next higher level, and so 
on to the root. 

We introduce l(i) (resp. anc(i)) as the leftmost leaf descendant of the subtree 
rooted at Ti (resp. the ancestors of Ti) in a tree T, and T[i..j] as the ordered 
sub-forest of T induced by the nodes numbered i to j inclusive. In particular, 
we have T[l(i)..i] which is the tree rooted at T[i], as shown in Fig. 2, where the 
set of Lkeyroots is indicated by arrows. We also define the forest edition distanee 
as a generalization of d, in the form 



i-d{Ti[h..i2\T2[h-32\) = 5{Ti[ii..i2\T2[h-32\) 



that we shall denote /-d(n..Z2, J1..J2) when the context is clear. Intuitively, this 
new concept computes the distance between two nodes, T\[i2] and T2[j2], in the 
context of their left siblings in the corresponding trees, while the corresponding 
tree distance, ^(Ti[«2], ?2[j2]), is computed only from their descendants. 

Formally, we compute t-d(Ti, T2) applying the formulas that follow, for nodes 
ii G anc(i) and ji G anc(j), as illustrated in Fig. 3, taking into account the 
different cases: 
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( 






r - 1, + 7(Ti[i] ^ £), 3 

min<^ - 1) +7(e^T2[j]), > 

I i.d{l(h)..i - 1, l{ji)..j - 1) + 7(Ti[i] ^ T2[j]) J 

iff l(i) = l(ii) and l(j) = l(ji) 



( f-d{l{ii)..i - 1, l{ji)..j) + j{Ti[i] e), 

min < f_d(/(ii).i, - 1) + 7(e ^ T 2 \j]), 

[ i-d{l(ii)..l(i) - 1, - 1) + t-d{i,j) 

otherwise 



Now, to compute the distance between Ti and T2, it will be sufficient to take 
into account that 



t_d(Ti,T2) = f_d(Z(root(Ti))..root(Ti), /(root(T2))..root(T2)) 

The time complexity of this algorithm is, in the worst case: 

0 (\ Ti II T2 I min(depth(Ti),leaves(Ti))min(depth(Ti),leaves(T2))) 

where | Ti | (resp. | T2 |) is the number of nodes in the pattern tree Ti (resp. 
in the data tree T2 ), leaves(Ti) (resp. leaves(T2)) is the number of leaves in Ti 
(resp. in T2), and depth (Ti) (resp. depth (T2)) is the depth of T\ (resp. of T2). 




forestdist(l(ij ) .. i-1, l(j j) .. j-1) l(i) = l(ij) and l(j) = l(jj) 




forestdist(l(i ) .. l(i)-l, l(j ) .. l(j)-l) 



l(i)fU(ij) or m¥l(j,) 



Fig. 3. The forest distance in Zhang and Shasha’s algorithm 
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4 Relating Parsing and Approximate Tree Matching 

The major question of Zhang and Shasha’s algorithm [8], is the tree distance 
algorithm itself. However, parsing and tree-to-tree correction are topologically 
related and it is necessary to understand the mechanisms that cause the phe- 
nomenon of tree duplication to get the best performance. 

A major factor to take into account is the syntactic representation used. We 
chose to work in the parsing context described for ICE [7]. Here, authors represent 
a parse as the chain of the context-free rules used in a leftmost reduction of the 
input sentence, rather than as a tree. When the sentence has distinct parses, 
the set of all possible parse chains is represented in finite shared form by a 
context-free grammar that generates that possibly infinite set. 

This difference with most other parsers is only apparent, since context-free 
grammars can be represented by and- OR graphs that in our case are precisely 
the shared-forest graph. In this graph, AND-nodes correspond to the usual parse- 
tree nodes, while OR-nodes correspond to ambiguities. Sharing of structures is 
represented by nodes accessed by more than one other node, and it may cor- 
respond to sharing of a complete subtree, but also to sharing of a part of the 
descendants of a given node. 

T[1..8] T[1..4] 

e f c d d 

g h i hi 

J j 

Fig. 4. The forest distance using an inverse postorder numbering 




In this context, sharing of a tail of sons in a node of the resulting forest is 
possible. More exactly, bottom-up parsing may share only the rightmost con- 
stituents, while top-down parsing may only share the leftmost ones. This relates 
to the type of search used to build the forest. Breadth first search results in 
bottom-up constructions and depth first search results in top-down ones, as is 
shown in Fig. 5. 

At this level, one major observation we noted is that Zhang and Shasha 
consider a postorder traversal, computing the forest distance by left-recursion 
on this search. As a consequence, we would need to consider a top-down pars- 
ing architecture to avoid redundant computations. However, top-down parsers 
are not computationally efficient, and a bottom-up approach, as is the case of 
Ice, requires a rightmost search of tree constituents. This implies redefining the 
architecture of the original matching strategy. 

To accomplish this change, nodes in a tree T will be first numbered consid- 
ering an inverse postorder traversal, as is shown in Fig. 4. We also introduce 
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1 2 
Classic forest representation without sharing. 



RULE iij : 
RULE n2 : 



■ - r - - nil 




AND-OR representation with sharing, 
for a bottom-up parsing. 






AND-OR representation with sharing, 
for a top-down parsing. 



Shared nodes using a bottom-up parser, with AND-OR graphs. 
Shared nodes using a top-down parser, with AND-OR graphs. 



Fig. 5. How shared forest are built using an AND-OR formalism 



r-keyroots(T) , indicated by arrows in Fig. 4, as the set of all nodes in a tree T 
which have a right sibling plus the root, root(T), of T. And also we define r(i) 
as the rightmost leaf descendant of the subtree rooted at Ti in a tree T. 

From here, the alternative construction for the forest edition distance is anal- 
ogous to the original algorithm, as shown in Fig. 6. For a better understanding 
we shall present the computations used with the inverse postorder. Given trees 
Ti and T2, and nodes ii G anc(i) and ji G anc(j), we have then that: 



f-d(r(n)..z,r(ji)..j) = < 



r Ld{r{ii)..i - 1, r{ji)..j) + ^{Ti[i] e), 3 

mm< Ld{r{ii)..i, r{ji)..j - 1 ) +7(e^T2[4]), > 

[ Ld{r(ii)..i - 1, r{ji)..j - 1) + T 2 U]) J 

iff r{i) = r{ii) and r{j) = r{ji) 

r f_d(r(d)..i - 1, r{ji)..j) + -f(Ti[i] e), 

min Ld{r(ii)..i, r(ji)..j - 1 ) + 7(5 ^ T 2 U]), 

[ Ld(r(d)..r(i) - 1 , r{ji)..r{j) - 1 ) + t-d{i,j) 

otherwise 



To compute t-d(Ti,T2) it will be sufficient to take into account that 



t_d(Ti,T2) = f_d(root(Ti)..r(root(Ti)),root(T2)..r(root(T2))) 

Lastly, time and space bounds are the same as in the classic Zhang and Shasha’s 
algorithm. 



5 Approximate Matching in Shared Forest 

We now offer a simple explanation of how both environments, parsing and ap- 
proximate tree matching, can be efficiently integrated in practice. 

To start with, let Ti be a labeled ordered tree, and T2 an AND-OR graph, 
both of them built using our parsing frame. We shall identify Ti with a query 
and T2 with a part of the syntactic representation for a textual database with 
a certain degree of ambiguity. The presence of OR nodes in T2 has two main 
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r(i) ^ r(ij) or r(j) 4 r(j^) 



forestdist(r(ij) .. r(i)-l, r(jj).. r(j)-l) 

Fig. 6. The forest distance in our proposal 



implications in our work: Firstly, there will exist situations where we must handle 
simultaneous values for some forest distances and, secondly, the parser may share 
some structures among the descendants of the different branches in an OR node. 
We shall now present the manner in which we calculate the distance between a 
pattern tree and the set of trees that are represented within the and-OR graph, 
and how to take advantage of the shared structures created by the parser. The 
time complexity of this algorithm will be, in the worst case: 

0 {\ Ti II T2 I min(depth(Ti),leaves(Ti))min(depth(T2),leaves(T2))) 

where now | T2 | is the maximum number of nodes for a tree in T2, leaves(T2) is 
the maximum number of leaves for a tree in T2, and depth(T2) is the maximum 
depth for a tree in T2. 

Let Ti [«] be the current node in the inverse postorder for T\ and i\ E anc(z) a 
rJceyroot. Given an OR node T2[k] we can distinguish two situations, depending 
on the situation of this OR node and the situation of the r_keyroots of T2. 

5.1 Sharing into a same rJkeyroot 

Let T2[j'] and T2[j"] be the nodes we are dealing with in parallel for two 
branches labeled T2[k''\ and T2[k"] of the OR node T 2 [A:]. We have that E 
anc(j') n anc(j"), that is, the tree rooted at the r_keyroot T2[ji] includes the OR 
alternatives T2[k'] and T2[A:"]. 
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Such a situation is shown in Fig. 7 using a classic representation and the and- 
OR graphs. Here, lightly shaded part refers to nodes whose distance have been 
computed in the inverse postorder before the OR node T2[k], The heavily shaded 
part represents a shared structure. The notation “• • •” in figures representing 
AND- OR graphs, expresses the fact that we descend along the rightmost branch 
of the corresponding tree. 

We shall assume that nodes T2[r{j') — 1 ] and T2[r{j") — 1 ] are the same, that 
is, their corresponding subtrees are shared. So, T2[r(/)] (resp. T2[r{j")]) is the 
following node in T2[k'] (resp. T2[k"]) to be dealt with once the distance for the 
shared structure has been computed. 

At this point, our aim is to compute the value for f-d(r(ii)..i, r(ji)..j), 
J ^ {j': proving that we can translate parse sharing into sharing on com- 

putations for these distances. 



rT 



nil 



nil 



T2 [r(j, )] 



k U] ] 




Formally, the values for /_d(r(zi)..z, r(ji)..j), j E {/, j"} are given by: 



Ld(r(n)..z,r(ji)..j) 



' rf_d(r(h)..i - 1, r(ji)..j) + 7 (Ti[i]^e), 3 

+7(e^T2[j]), > 

[ {.d(r{ii)..i - 1, r(ji)..j - 1) + 7(Ti[^] ^ T 2 IJ]) J 

iff r(i) = r(ii) and r(j) = r{ji) 

r {.d(r{ii)..i - 1 , r(ji)..j) + j(Ti[i] e), 

min < f_d(r(h)..b - 1) + 7(5 ^ T2[j]), 

[f_d(r(h)..r(z) - 1, r(ji)..r(j) - 1) + t_d(i,j) 

^ otherwise 



where j E {j', j"}. Here, r(ji) / r(j), since we have assumed there is a shared 
structure between T2[r(j)] and T2[r(ji)]. So, we can focus on the alternative 
computation, where: 

1 . The values for f-d(r(ii)..i — 1 , r(ji)..j), j E {j' , j"} have been computed by 
the approximate matching algorithm in a previous step. So, in this case, parse 
sharing has not consequences on the natural computation for the distances. 
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2. Two cases are possible in relation to the nature of nodes T 2 [j], j G {/, j"}, 
these are: 

— If both nodes are leaves, then r(j) = j. As a consequence, we have that 

T2[f - 1] = TMf) - 1] = TMf) - 1] = Uj" - 1] 

and the values f-d(r(ii)..i, r(ji)..j — 1), j G {/, j"} are also the same. 
— Otherwise, following the inverse postorder, we would arrive at the right- 
most leaves of T 2 [/] and T 2 [j"], where we could apply the reasoning 
considered in the previous case. 

3. Values for the distances f-d{r{i\)..r{i) — 1, r(ji)..r(}) — 1), j G {j', j"} are 
identical, given that nodes T 2 [r(j) — 1], j G {/, j"} are shared by the parser. 



5.2 Sharing between different rJkeyroots 

We have that j[ G anc(j') and j” G anc(j"), with j[ / , are two r_keyroots. 

We also have an or node T2[k] being a common ancestor of these two nodes. 
We suppose that the r_keyroots are in different branches, that is, there exists a 
r_keyroot, T 2 [j[] (resp. T 2 [ji]), in the branch labeled T 2 [k'] (resp. T 2 [A:"]). 

Our aim now is to compute the value for distances f-d(r(ii)..i, r(ji)..j), where 
pairs (ji,j) are in {(j[, j'), (ji,j" )}■ Formally, we have that these values are 
given by: 



f_d(r(ii)..i,r(ji)..j) = { 



r f.d(r(ii)..i - 1, r(ji)..j) + j(Ti[i] e), 3 

min<^ f_d(r(A)..h ^(ji)-d - 1) +7(e^T2[]]), > 

[ f_d(r(A)..f - 1, r(ji)..j - 1) + j{Ti[i] T 2 [j]) J 

iff r(i) = r(ii) and r(j) = r(ji) 

r f_d(r(A)..i - 1, r(ji)..j) + j(Ti[i] e), 

min < f_d(r(n)..h - 1) + 7(e ^ T 2 []]), 

t f_d(r(A)..r(i) - 1, r(ji)..r(j) - 1) + t_d(i,j) 
otherwise 



The situation, shown in Fig. 8, makes possible r(i) = r(ii) and r(j) = r(ji). 
In this first case, we can assume that a tail of sons is shared by nodes T[j], j G 
{j'l j"}- We can also assume that this tail is proper given that, otherwise, our 
parser guarantees that the nodes T 2 [j], j G {/, j"} are also shared. 

Taking into account our parsing strategy, which identifies syntactic structures 
and computations, we conclude that the distances f-d(r(ii)..i, r(ji)..j), with 
(ji?j) ^ {Uii Ui:j" )} do not depend on previous computations over the 
shared tail, such as is shown in the left-hand-side of Fig. 8. So, this sharing has 
no consequences on the calculus, although it will have effects on the computation 
of distances for nodes in the rightmost branch of the tree immediately to the left 
of the shared tail of sons, which is denoted by a double pointed line in Fig. 8, as 
we shall show immediately. 

We consider now the second case, that is, the computation of the forest 
distance when r(ji) ^ r(j), as is shown in Fig. 9. Here, in relation to each of the 
three alternative values to compute the minimum, we have that: 
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Fig. 8. Sharing between different rJceyroots (first case) 



1. The values for f-d(r(ii)..i - 1, r(ji)..j), (jT,j) G {(j[, f), )} have 

been computed by the approximate matching algorithm in a previous step 
and parse sharing does not affect the computation for distances. 

2. We distinguish two cases in relation to the nature of nodes T 2 [j] , jG {(/, j"). 
We shall apply the same reasoning considered when we had an only r_keyroot: 

- If both nodes are leaves, then r(j) = j. As a consequence, we have that 

T2\j' - 1] = T 2 W) - 1] = T 2 W) - 1] = T 2 [j" - 1] 

and therefore the values for distances /-d(r(ii)..z, r(ji)..j— 1) with (ji,j), G 
{(Ji, /). )}, are also the same. 

— Otherwise, following the inverse postorder, we arrive at the rightmost 
leaves of T 2 [j'] and T 2 [j"] , where we can apply the reasoning considered 
in the previous case. 




T2 lil 



Fig. 9. Sharing between different r_keyroots (second case) 
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3. Values for the distances f-d{r{i\)..r{i) — 1, r{ji)..r{]) — 1), j G {/, j"} are 
identical, given that the trees rooted by nodes T2[r(j) — 1], j G {/, j"} are 
shared by the parser. 

6 Experimental Results 

We consider the language of arithmetical expressions to illustrate the discussion, 
comparing our proposal with Tai [6], and Zhang and Shasha’s algorithm [8]. 
We consider two deterministic grammars, Ql and Qr, representing respectively 
the left and right associative versions for the arithmetic operators; and a non- 
deterministic one Qn- We assume that parsers are built using ICE [7], and tests 
have been applied on data inputs of the form oi + 02 + • • • + + ^i+i , with i even, 

representing the number of addition operators. In the non-deterministic case, 
these programs have a number of ambiguous parses which grows exponentially 
with i. This number is: 

Co = Ci = l and if*>l 

As our pattern, we have used deterministic parse trees from inputs of the form 
Ui + + Us + 63 + • • • + 1 + di —1 + &i+i T CLi+ 1 ^ where bj 7^ cij—i, for all 

j G {1,3, ...i-l,i + l}. 

In the deterministic case, patterns are built from the left-associative (resp. 
right-associative) interpretation for Ql (resp. Qr), which allows us to evalu- 
ate the impact of traversal orientation in the performance. So, Fig. 10 proves 
the adaptation of our proposal (resp. Zhang and Shasha’s algorithm) to left- 
recursive (resp. right-recursive) derivations, which corroborates our conclusions. 
These tests also show the independence of Tai’s algorithm from the grammar 
rules topology. This is due to the fact that mapping between two nodes is not 
computed from the mapping between their descendents, but from their ances- 
tors, where structural sharing is not allowed by the parser. As a consequence, 
Tai’s approach does not benefit from the dynamic programming architecture. 

In the non-deterministic case, patterns are built from the left-associative 
interpretation of the query, which is not relevant given that rules in Qn are sym- 
metrical. Here, we evaluate the gain in efficiency due to sharing of computations 
in a dynamic frame, as is also shown in Fig. 10. 

7 Conclusions 

Most classic approaches for dealing with tree-to-tree correction have been pro- 
posed in the context of dynamic programming algorithms. In turn, tabulation 
techniques are becoming a common way of dealing with highly redundant com- 
putations occurring, for instance, in natural language processing. However, no 
previous work has been developed in order to profit from this characteristic in 
the tree matching domain. 
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In this paper, we have proved that tree matching can be adapted to deal with 
shared forest in the context of information retrieval. To do this, the impact of 
the parsing strategy on the resulting shared structure should be studied. This 
allows formal justification of the type of traversal used to visit nodes during the 
matching, obtaining the maximum advantage from parse sharing. 
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Abstract. XML is expected to become the next generation standard language for 
exchanging data over the Internet. In general, the contents of XML documents 
may change as time goes by, and then, it is important to capture entire histories 
of those documents. In this paper, we propose a logical data model for represent- 
ing histories of XML documents. The proposed model extends the XPath data 
model, and is capable of representing change histories of XML documents. Var- 
ious alternative approaches to the physical implementation of the model are also 
presented. 



1 Introduction 

XML [13] has attracted a great deal of public attention in recent years as a format for 
exchanging data over network as well as a meta language for exchanging structured 
documents. In addition, new technologies, such as WebDAV [12], are enabling users 
to collaboratively edit and manage structured documents on remote servers. In such 
applications, the contents of documents change over time. Hence, it is important to 
capture the entire histories of those documents. 

Let us consider an example session of editing an XML document in Figure 1 . This 
is an unfinished document as of January 1, 2000. Suppose the two authors, Taro and 
Jiro, edited the document as follows: (1) Jiro finished the second section in the first 
chapter on January 4; (2) Taro changed the title to “Introduction to XML” on January 
10; (3) Jiro obtained his email address “jiro@db.aist-nara.ac.jp” on January 15; and (4) 
Taro removed the second section on January 20. After a series of these editorial process, 
we may want to restore the document at a particular previous state. In such a situation, 
recording histories of XML documents is quite useful. 

In fact, we can record the changes of documents and restore the past states of them 
by using popular tools, such as dijf, RCS, SCCS, and CVS. However, these tools are not 
adequate for XML documents, because XML permits some notations that represents 
the same content. In such a situation, diff -hasQd tools described above are not efficient, 
because they may report differences between two documents even if the documents 
have the same contents. 

We can consider another approach; the approach that uses a database to record the 
histories. Roughly speaking, two research directions are related to this subject. One is 
temporal databases. A temporal database is a database that maintains past, present, and 
future data in the broadest sense. For the past decades, considerable research effort have 
been devoted to both of temporal relational databases [11] and temporal object-oriented 
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:?xtnl version= " 1 . 0 " encoding="utf-8"?> 
<!DOCTYPE document SYSTEM "document . dtd" ; 



:document> 

<title>XML</ title> 

<authors> 

<author email="taro@db.aist-nara.ac . jp">Taro</author5 
<author>Jiro< / author> 

< /authors > 

<chapter title= " Introduction" > 

<section> 

XML stands for extensible Markup Language. 
</section> 

</chapter> 
c /document > 





Fig. 1. An example of XML document 



databases [10]. The other is repositories for XML documents, what is called XML 
databases. These studies intend to store XML documents into conventional database 
systems [3, 6, 8, 9]. If we combine techniques of these researches, we can preserve 
temporal aspects of XML documents. However, there are some disadvantages in this 
approach: 

1. Temporal relational databases maintain data and temporal aspect of them in flat 
structures, whereas XML documents have tree structure. 

2. On the other hand, temporal object-oriented databases can maintain tree structures 
by mapping a tree node (an element of the document) to an object, and an edge 
to a pointer, respectively. However, they keep temporal information inside of each 
object only, that is, we cannot utilize inference of temporal information among 
elements of the document. 

In this paper, we propose a new data model for capturing histories of XML doc- 
uments. This model is based on the XPath [15] data model, and extends it in some 
points: (1) edges have a label that represent their valid time; (2) string-value of text 
and attribute nodes are modeled as virtual nodes; and (3) text and attribute nodes can 
contain multiple string-value nodes. Furthermore, physical implementation models are 
proposed so that we can translate data represented in the model to XML documents. 
Since the formats are based on XML, any XML applications can process the resulting 
XML documents. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 introduces the XPath data 
model and its extension. Section 3 proposes physical implementations of our model. 
Section 4 shows related work, and Section 5 concludes this paper. 

2 The Temporal XPath Data Model 

2.1 The XPath Data Model 

We adopt the XPath [15] data model as the basis of our data model. XPath is a language 
for addressing parts of an XML document, designed to be used by both XSLT [17] and 
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Fig. 2. XPath data model 



XPointer [16], and operates an XML document as a tree. There are four kinds of nodes 
in the data model, namely, root, element, text, and attribute nodes ^ The root node is the 
root of the tree. A root node does not occur except as the root of the tree. The element 
node for the document element is a unique child of the root node. There is an element 
node for every element in the document. The children of an element node are element 
and/or text nodes. Each element node has an associated set of attribute nodes. A text 
node never has an immediately following or preceding sibling that is a text node. For 
every type of node, we can determine a string-value for a node of that type. The formal 
definition of nodes are below. 

Definition 1 (Node) Let D be an XML document, V{D) is a set of nodes of D. There 
are four kinds of nodes, namely, root, element, text, and attribute nodes, each of which is 
refered to as r, VgfD), V^fD), and Va{D), respectively. These sets are pairwise disjoint 
and V{D) = {r} U Ve{D) U Vt{D) U Va{D). 

Definition 2 (Edge) E[D) is a set of edges (p,c) in an XML document D, where each 
pair is one of the followings: p = r, c E Ve{D); or p E Ve{L>), c E Ve{L>); or p E Ve{D), 
ceV,(D) ; or p E Ve{D), c E Va{D); or p E Va{D), c E Vf{D). These types are refered 
to as r-e, e-e, e-t, e-a, and a-t, respectively. 

Definition 3 (XML document) An XML document is a 3-tuple D = (E(D), E[D),r), 
where V{D) is a set of nodes; E[D) is a set of edges; and r is a special node in V{D) 
called root of the document. 

Figure 2 depicts the tree of the XML document in Figure 1 modeled by the XPath 
data model. In this figure, string-value of text and attribute nodes is illustrated with 
dashed line, whereas string-value of element nodes are omitted. This is because the 
string-value of an element node can be determined by concatenating string- value of its 
all descendants. 

^ For the sake of simplicity, we do not consider namespace, processing instruction, and comment 
nodes. Note that we can easily extend the following discussions to the original XPath data 
model. 
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2.2 Representation of Histories of XML documents 

In this section, we will extend the XPath data model so that we can represent the history 
of XML documents. First of all, we introduce terminology from the research area of 
temporal databases [5, 11, 18]. 

The time domain We assume that there is one dimension of time, and we employ lin- 
ear time model where time advances from the past to the future in a totally or- 
dered fashion. In addition, we adopt discrete time model where time line consists 
of atomic chronons. Consecutive chronons may be grouped together into granules, 
with different groupings yielding distinct granularities. Time line is bounded by the 
relative beginning and the current time, represented by the special symbol “now.” 
The current time is moving constantly as time goes by. 

Time data types There are several temporal data types. The most basic one is a time 
instant which is a particular chronon on the time line. A time intervals [l,l] is the 
time between two instants L and L where tg <te, for example, [2000-01-01, 2000- 
0 1 -3 1 ] . A temporal element { [t^ , t^ , [^3 , ^4] , , [t^_ ^ } is a finite set of time inter- 
vals. Incidentally, [t^ ^2^3 ’ hn- 1 hr^ abbreviation of { j , t^ , [^3 , t^ , 

Valid time The valid time of a fact is the time when the fact is true in the modeled 
reality. A fact may have associated any number of instants and intervals. 



The Temporal XPath Data Model In the XPath data model, we can observe that: (1) 
modifications to an XML document is considered to be a sequence of the operations to 
the document tree: insertion, deletion, and replacement of an element or an attribute; 
(2) modifications to the content of a node can be considered as modifications to the 
node’s text-node; and (3) an element can be considered as a container that holds children 
element, attribute, and text nodes, and hence, valid time of the node can be determined 
by computing the union^ of all childrens’ valid times. 

From these observations, we extend the XPath data model so as to record the history 
of XML documents. The points are: (1) we distinguish every node’s string- value as a 
virtual node; (2) we make attribute and text nodes possible to contain multiple string- 
value nodes; and (3) we introduce labeled edges so as to represent valid time of its 
descendants. 

Definition 4 (String-value node) Let D be an XML document, {D) is a set of string- 
value node. Hence, V{D) = {r} U Ve{D) U Vf{D) U Va{D) U Vs(^)- 

Definition 5 (Edge) Let D be an XML document, E (D) is a set of labeled edges ( (p, c) , t ), 
where (p,c) is one of the followings: p = r, c ^ VgfD)); or p E VgfD)), c E Ve{D)); 
or pE Ve{D)), c E Vf(D)); or p E Ve{D)), c E Va(D)); or p E V^(D)), c E Vs(D)); or 
P e VaiD)), c E Vs{D)). These types are referred to as r-e, e-e, e-t, e-a, t-s, and a-s, 
respectively, t is the label of the edge representing the valid time label ofc with in terms 
of a temporal element. In other words, c exists for the time specified in t. 

^ Let t = [tsde] and u = [us,Ue\ be time intervals, union (U) of t and u is defined as t U w = 
[minfs, Us),max{te, Ue)]. 
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Fig. 3. Representation of histories 



In the next, we give the definition of consistent temporal XML documents. 

Definition 6 (Consistent temporal XML document) A temporal XML document D is 
consistent if the following two conditions are satisfied: i) Let v G V{D) — {r} be a node, 
p be the parent ofv, t be the valid time label of the edge {{p,v),t), v^V 2 , ,v„ be the 

children ofv, and t- be the valid time label of the edge ((v,Vj),t-) (1 <i<n). Then, 

^ 

ii) Let r be the root of D, c^,C 2 , ,Cm be the children ofr, m- be the valid time label of 
the edge {{r,c-),Ui) (1 < i < m). Then, 

M n M ,• = 0 

^ J 

where i j and 1 < i,j < m. 

Figure 3 shows an example of temporal XML document for the XML document in 
Figure 1 . In this figure, for the sake of readability, valid time labels are omitted when 
those values are identical to their closest ancestors. 

Inferencing Valid Time Labels Practically, it is troublesome to consistently specify 
all valid time labels in a document tree. However, we do not need to do this, that is, 
we can infer entire valid time labels from a part of them if sufficient information is 
supplied. 

Proposition 1 Let D be a temporal XML document, r G VfD) be the root node of D, 
S (ZV (D), and S =V (D) — S, all valid time labels in D can be derived at least all valid 
time labels of a cutset ^ [5', 5'] where r E S and all leaf nodes in D are contained in S. 

(Proof) We give a way to infer valid time labels that satisfies the conditions in Definition 
6. Let /j , / 2 , fin be the leaf nodes, there is a path from the root r to f, (r, Vj , ^ 2 , V 2 , , 

'^m-i^^fnfii)’ ^i^ce D is a tree. There exists an edge e ^{1 < j <m) such that Cj G [S,S] 

^ Let G be a graph, E and V be the sets of edges and nodes in G. A cutset of G is a proper subset 
of E which divide V into S and 5(= V — S), and denoted by [5, 5] . 
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from the definition, and we can obtain the time label tj of the edge Cj consequently. 
Then we set the valid time labels ^j+ 2 ’ ’ ^j- doing this for each leaf 

node, we can infer the rest of valid time labels by computing union of all time labels 
connected to a node in a bottom- up manner. 



Restoring Past States It is easy to compute a past state of XML documents using our 
data model; all we have to do is that we recursively prune edges that are not available at 
specified time, and remove labels from edges. From the definition 5, this process elim- 
inates duplications of string-value nodes in text and attribute nodes, and thus, obtained 
document tree become conforming to the XPath data model. 

3 Implementation 

This section describes issues on the implementation of our data model. At first, we 
investigate operations of our data model. In the next, we introduce physical implemen- 
tation models for translating documents in our model into XML documents. 



3.1 Operations 

Generally speaking, there are many ways of accessing XML documents, but those meth- 
ods can roughly be categorized into two methods: one is that we use specialized APIs 
for XML documents such as DOM, and the other is that we directly edit the documents 
using application programs like editors. For the former, we can implement our data 
model by extending the DOM API. The latter is relatively difficult, since the system 
must find the differences between the original documents and modified ones by itself. 
However, some application programs have been developed for this purpose [4], and thus 
we can assume that the differences are given. After that we can use DOM API. For this 
reason, we only consider extensions to the DOM API. 



Operations based on DOM API Here we only mention extensions to the original 
DOM API. 

Operations on Nodes: 

- insertBefore(Node newChild, Node refChild), appendChild(Node newChild) 

No extension is required. 

- removeChild(Node oldChild) 

As described in Section 2.2, all we have to do is to replace now in the valid time to 
the current time stamp. 

- replaceChild(Node newChild, Node oldChild) 

We call insertBefore(newChild) in the first, and then, call removeChild(oldChild). 

Operations on CharacterData: Note that operations on CharacterData correspond to 
that on string-value nodes in our data model. 
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- setData(String data), appendData(String arg) 

If string-value node is null, that is, the target element is an empty element, we 
have to create the node, and then, call the original setData operation. Otherwise, no 
extension is required. 

- insertData(int offset. String arg), deleteData(int offset, int count), replaceData(int 
offset, int count. String arg) 

No extension is required. 

Operations on Elements: Operations on elements also include interfaces to attributes. 

- removeAttribute(String name), remove AttributeNode(Attr oldAttr) 

We replace now in the valid time to the current time stamp like the case of re- 
moveChild. 

- setAttribute(String name. String value), setAttributeNode(Attr newAttr) 

These operations are for creating new attributes or rewriting contents of attributes. 
In the latter case, that is, when the attribute named name already exists, we call 
remove Attribute(name) at first. Then call setAttribute(name, value). 



3.2 Physical Implementation 

Here we discuss how to implement documents in our model in XML documents. There 
are two distinct directions; one is for implementing our data model to XML documents 
as they are, and the other is for implementing our data model retaining the original 
form of XML documents. We call the former implementation / m//, and the latter simpli- 
fied. For both implementations, we newly introduce some tags and attributes in order to 
represent temporal information. In that case, we use Namespaces in XML Recommen- 
dation [14] to avoid conflicts of tag and attributes. 



Full Implementation In full implementation, we straightforwardly map every nodes 
and valid time labels into separated elements and attributes. To this end, the following 
three items are introduced: (1) valid attribute, (2) attribute node, and (3) string-value 
node. Correspondence between our model and these items are: 

Valid time labels A valid time label is mapped to a attribute valid. Thus, every element 
has one attribute valid in this implementation. 

Attribute nodes An attribute node is mapped to an attribute element. The reason why 
we do not map it to an actual attribute is that it may have multiple string-value 
nodes over time. Full implementation represents this situation by including multiple 
stringvalue elements, described below, in an attribute element. 

String- value nodes A string- value node is mapped to an element stringvalue. 

Figure 4 represents a full implementation of the document in Figure 3. As we can 
see from this figure, although full implementation is faithful to our data model, the rep- 
resentation is complicated and sometimes redundant, and thus, dissimilar to the source 
document. Hence, we can consider some optimization to this implementation. 
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:?xtnl version= " 1 . 0 " encoding="utf-8"?> 

<!DOCTYPE document SYSTEM "document . dtd" > 

^document xmlns : time= "http : // db-www. aist-nara .ac.jp/ time" 
xmlns= "http : / / db-www . aist-nara .ac.jp/ document " 
time : valid=" 2000- 01- 01 , now"> 

<title time:valid="2000-01-01, now"> 

<time : stringvalue time:valid="2000-01-01, 2000-01-09"> 

XML 

</ time : stringvalue> 

<time : stringvalue time:valid="2000-01-10, now"> 
Introduction to XML 
</ time : stringvalue> 

</title> 

<authors time : valid= "2000- 01- 10 , now"> 

<author time :valid= "2000-01- 01 , now"> 

<time : stringvalue time:valid="2000-01-10, now"> 

Taro 

< / time : stringvalue> 

<time : attribute name="email" time : valid= "2000 -01- 10 , now" 
taro@db . aist-nara .ac.jp 
</time : attribute> 

< /author > 





Fig. 4. Full implementation 



:?xml version= " 1 . 0 " encoding="utf-8"?> 
<!DOCTYPE document SYSTEM "document . dtd" ; 



< document xmlns : time= "http : // db-www. aist-nara . ac . jp/Time" 
xmlns= "http : //db-www . aist-nara . ac . jp/Document " 
time : valid=" 2000- 01- 01 , now"> 

<title time:valid="2000-01-01, 2000-01-09">XML</title> 

<title time:valid="2000-01-10, now" >Introduction to XML</title> 
<authors time : valid= "2000- 01- 01 , now"> 

<author email="taro@db. aist-nara. ac . jp" 
time :valid= "2000- 01-01 , now"> 

Taro 

< /author > 

<author time :valid= "2000-01- 01 , 2000-01-14">Jiro</author> 
<author email= " j iroOdb . aist-nara . ac . jp" 
time :valid= "2000- 01-15 , now"> 



Jiro 

</author; 
: /authors > 





Fig. 5. Simplified implementation 



Simplified Implementation Although full implementation captures all information 
of the data model, the description is redundant and is quite different from its original 
document. For this reason, we introduce simplified implementation by which we can 
retain original form of documents in comparison with the full implementation. In this 
implementation, we only use valid attribute, and represent the history of a document by 
duplicating elements which are updated. Figure 5 shows a simplified implementation of 
the document in Figure 3. 

The following procedure mapElement is the algorithm for implementing an XML 
document in our model using simplified implementation. The procedure takes three 
arguments, namely, an element e in our data model, start and end time points A, L, and 
outputs e' as the result in which e is translated in XML. 
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Fig. 6. mapElement 



Procedure mapElement(e, ts,te) 

1. Check if e contains text or attribute nodes which have two or more string-value 
nodes. 

2. In the case that 1 is true: 

(a) Retrieve valid time intervals from the string- 

value nodes, extract all of the start and end time points T = {tl^,tle}U U 

U {tHs^tUe] and sort T . 

(b) Extract all possible maximal non-overlapping time intervals from T, for ex- 
ample, we can extract three time intervals {[1,4], [4,7], [7, now]} from T = 

{ 1 , 4, 7, now}, and let the result be U . 

(c) For each u = [Us.Ug] G U, create an element e' that includes (1) n as its valid 
attribute, and (2) attributes and a string-value as of u. 

(d) For each child element c in e, invoke mapElement (c, Us,Ue) with each u^U . 

3. Otherwise 

(a) Create an element e' that includes e’s valid time, attributes, and string- values. 

(b) Let u = [us^Ue] be c’s valid time. For each child c in e, invoke mapElement 
(c, M^, Mg) . 

Figure 6 shows an example. For the element el, the first step is true, then the step 
two and three calculates the number of changes in el and its valid time. The chart in 
Figure 6 shows the intuitive explanation; el has changed for two times in total, and 
hence, we create three el elements like below: 

<el time : valid= " 0 , 5">a</el> 

<el al="A" t ime : valid= " 5 , 10">a</el> 

<el time : valid= " 11 , now">b</el> 

At last, we call mapElement for e2 with each valid time in el, and we obtain: 

<el time : valid= " 0 , 5">a</el> 

<el al="A" t ime : valid= " 5 , 10">a</el> 

<el time : valid= " 11 , now"> 
b 

<e2 t ime : valid= " 15 , now">l</e2> 

</el> 
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Querying Temporal XML Documents Roughly speaking, there are two ways when 
querying temporal XML documents. In the first case, we obtain a snapshot XML doc- 
ument at first, then we query the snapshot using an ordinary (non-temporal) query lan- 
guage. In the second case, we use a query language specialized for our temporal XML 
documents. In the latter case, we need to develop a specialized query language, whereas 
we do not need any extension to existing technologies in the former case. Development 
of query language for our model is one of our future work. 

Even if we do not use query language, we can process temporal queries in an ad- 
hoc approach using XPath. Note that we assume that the function during(a, b) that tests 
time interval b is contained by a. 

Example 1 Query: Find the title as of “2000-01-15.” 

//title [during (@t ime : valid, "2000-01-15")] 

Example 2 Query: Find the time when Jiro obtained his email address “jiro@db.aist- 
nara.ac.jp.” 

//author [©email = "j iro@db . aist-nara . ac . jp" ] /©time : valid 

4 Related Work 

Chawathe et al. investigated a model for representing changes in semistructured data 
and a language for querying over these changes [2]. They proposed DOEM, which is 
a temporal extension of OEM [7], and query language named Chord which is a query 
language for DOEM. In particular, they represented changes in OEM by introduction 
of annotations which contain basic change operations. In other words, DOEM captures 
the history of a semistructured data as a sequence of change operations. 

Bertino et al. studied a formalization of navigational accesses in a temporal object 
model [1]. In this study, they formally defined the notion of temporal path expression, 
and gave a set of conditions ensuring that an expression always results in a correct 
access at runtime. Although we do not need to consider type checking, we have to 
establish the formal basis that ensures the correctness of expressions in our model. 

WebDAV (Web-based Distributed Authoring and Versioning) [12] is a set of exten- 
sions to the HTTP protocol which allows users to collaboratively edit and manage files 
on remote web servers. In this framework, we can specify metadata of a Web document 
in a sequence of well-formed XML document. Taking this feature, temporal informa- 
tion of our data model can be embedded in Web documents. This may quite useful to 
capture the histories of editorial process of Web documents, since current WebDAV do 
not take into account such information. 

5 Conclusions 

In this paper, we proposed a data model for representing temporal XML documents. The 
model, which is based on XPath, is capable of representing the whole history of an XML 
document. Eurthermore, we investigated several issues on implementation of our model, 
such as, DOM API based operations, physical implementations, and temporal query 
expressions based on XPath. Euture work includes implementation of our data model. 
Currently, we are planning to implement the model on an object-relational database. 
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Abstract. A flexible query model is presented for well-formed XML 
documents. Our approach relies on modeling XML documents as labeled 
graphs and selectively extending their structure by computing fuzzy es- 
timates of the importanee of the information they provide, at the gran- 
ularity of XML tags. The result of such an extension is a fuzzy labeled 
graph. Query results are subgraphs of this fuzzy labeled graph, presented 
as a ranked list according to their degree of matching to the user query. 

1 Introduction and Motivations 

XML (extensible Markup Language) is a markup metalanguage designed to en- 
able semantics-aware tagging of World Wide Web information [XML]. Generally 
speaking, an XML document is composed of a sequence of nested elements, each 
delimited by a pair of start and end tags (e.g., <tag> and </tag>). An XML 
document is well-formed if it obeys the basic syntax of XML (e.g., non-empty 
tags are properly nested, each non-empty start tag have the corresponding end 
tag) . Well-formed documents are also valid if they conform to a proper Document 
Type DefinitionfDT'D). A DTD is a hie which contains declarations for elements 
(i.e. tags), attributes, entities, and notations that will appear in XML documents. 
DTDs state what names can be used for element types, where they may occur, 
how each element relates to the others, and what attributes and sub-elements 
each element may have. Attribute declarations in DTDs specify the attributes of 
each element, indicating their name, type, and, possibly, default value. Entities 
and notations are of paramount importance in the description of physical XML 
documents, but will not be considered in this paper, as we focus the analysis 
on the XML documents’ logical structure. However useful, DTDs have suffered 
from several problems. Eor instance, DTDs are extremely difhcult to read or 
author, because the syntax of a DTD is not XML, but rather a DTD-specihc 
grammar that is similar to (but still different from) XML. Moreover, validation 
is time-consuming and does not provide type-checking. Einally, DTDs do not 
deal scoping and namespaces, which makes them unusable in many application 
scenarios. Eor the above reasons, many XML-based systems simply dehne their 
own type information representations as XML vocabularies [Mic99]. Most cur- 
rent XML query languages assume the structure of target XML documents to 
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be known to the user [Cer99b], [Clu99]. As a result, such languages are awk- 
ward to use for querying well-formed XML data. The tags in well-formed XML 
documents carry information about data semantics that should however be ex- 
ploited in query execution. In the sequel, we shall focus on flexible techniques for 
posing blind queries to well-formed XML information, representing well-formed 
XML documents and queries as labeled directed graphs G = {V, E, L, /, g), whose 
node set V comprises both nodes representing tags and nodes representing 
text/multimedia content and attributes. Arcs belonging to E E V x V may 
represent, according to their labelling (given as usual by a function f : E L, 
where L = {e — contains, a — contains, link, id — idref} is a set of relation la- 
bels) tag and attribute inclusion, hypertext links, and ID-IDREF relationships. 
Another function g : V ^ I* (where I* is the set of strings built over a suit- 
able alphabet I) represent the value or content associated to a terminal element 
or attribute. The sub-graph representing (element and attribute) containment 
alone is in most cases a tree, where leaf nodes represent content and values, while 
non-leaf nodes correspond to tags. While throughout the paper we shall, for the 
sake of simplicity, refer to such sub-graph, we remark that our approach can be 
straightforwardly applied to links and ID-IDREF relationships as well. In this 
setting a query can be, without loss of generality, represented as a graph pattern: 
query execution involves finding a match of the pattern inside document graphs 
representing XML documents. Graph-based representations have been widely 
used in the framework of DTD-based XML query languages [Cer99a], [Clu99] as 
well as for a variety of XML-related environments and tools. In order to enhance 
flexibility we shall provide a different query execution model for blind queries, 
which does not rely on the straightforward computation of pattern matching 
between the document and the query; rather, we shall And this matching after a 
number of preliminary steps, with the aim of narrowing the gap between query 
and document structures. The rationale for this approach is that even without 
a DTD, target XML documents can be used to estimate the intended impor- 
tance of XML elements as perceived by the document designer. Moreover, query 
structure identifies the importance of XML elements as perceived by the user. 
Our approach relies on three basic steps: 

1. Weighing the target document content on the basis of the document’s topo- 
logical structure, and tag repertoire. The output of this step is a fuzzy labeled 
graph [Cha92]. 

2. Transformation of the fuzzy labeled graph. In this step, also carried out at 
document design time, the closure of weighed documents is computed. At 
query execution time, the result is tailored performing an a-cut operation 
on the basis of a threshold parameter provided by the user. The output of 
this step is a new, tailored target graph. 

3. Computation of a similarity matching between the subgraphs of the tailored 
document and the query graph, according to the type of matching expressing 
the query semantics selected by the user. 

Our technique offers the choice between different notions of similarity between 
the query graph and document subgraphs. Moreover, similarity is computed be- 
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< department > 

<dptname> Web Technology department <dptname> 
<division name = “R&D” > 

<group name = “XML Applications” > 

<research> 

< descript ion > 

The group’s research activity is in the area 
of markup languages 
</description> 

< contact > 

<address> Cherry Ave </address> 

<e-mail> xml@acme.com </email> 

< /contact > 

</research> 

<members > 

<person> 

<flname> Sam Dale </flname> 

<address> 1st Ave </address> 

</person> 

< /members > 

< /group > 

< /division> 

< / department > 



Fig. 1. A well-formed XML document 



tween fuzzy rather than crisp graphs, providing a degree of matching [Gol96] 
that will be used to rank results. Fig. 1 shows a sample XML document that 
will be used throughout the paper. Fig. 2 shows the graph corresponding to the 
document of Fig. 1. Here we do not adopt the notation of a specihc language 
or environment; rather, we represent non-terminal elements as rectangles, at- 
tributes and terminal elements as ellipses (for the sake of clarity, terminal ele- 
ments are drawn thicker than attributes). Since document nodes are unique, we 
shall specify a numerical Object ID, (OID ) for each node. This causes no loss of 
generality, since such a OID can be easily computed based on the unique path 
reaching the element on the containment tree. Since our sample document only 
features containment links, labels on arcs have been omitted in Fig. 2, while at- 
tributes’ value and terminal elements’ content are depicted inside corresponding 
nodes. We are now ready to dehne the general concept of a query to XML in- 
formation. Of course, standard text retrieval techniques could be used to search 
for tags (such as, in our example, de men and dd ess ) as well as for 
their desired content. Standard Boolean techniques for text retrieval search rely 
on a lexicon, i.e. a set of terms ri, r 2 , , and model each document as a Boolean 
vector of length k, whose Tth entry is ue if belongs to the document. In 
this setting, a query is simply a Boolean expression (e.g., a conjunction) whose 
operands are terms or stems (possibly including wildcards), and its result is the 
set of documents where the Boolean expression evaluates to ue. Thus, docu- 
ment ranking is not supported in a pure Boolean setting. Fuzzy and probabilistic 
techniques have been proposed to overcome this problem [BueSl], whose result 
are usually ranked lists of documents. These techniques are currently in use for 
search engines dealing with HTML documents, and could of course be employed 
for XML data as well, at the price of loosing the information conveyed by the 
document’s structure. Recently, more sophisticated approaches (e.g. algebraic 
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ones, [Cla95]) have been introduced, leading to XML processing languages such 
as XQL [Rob99], which also provides search capabilities. 





Fig. 2. A Sample XML graph 



The database community has proposed several fully-fledged query languages for 
XML, some of them as a development of previous languages for querying semi- 
structured data; two detailed comparisons (both involving four languages) can 
be found in [Cer99b] and [Clu99] while many preliminary contributions and po- 
sition papers about XML querying are collected in [QL98]. Here, we shall not 
attempt to describe such languages in detail; rather, we only refer to the com- 
mon features of XML-QL [Deu99], YaTL [Clu98] and XML-GL [Cer99a]. Two 
features shared by these languages [Clu99] are relevant to our discussion: 
User-provided patterns, based on the assumption that the user is aware enough 
of the target document structure to be able to formulate a pattern (a path, or 
more generally a graph pattern) that can be matched against the target XML 
documents for locating the desired information. Flexibility support is obtained 
by means of wild cards [Clu99] . 

Set- oriented query result: all query languages retrieve portions of XML docu- 
ments, namely the ones matching the user-provided pattern. All retrieved por- 
tions equally belong to the query result set, even when the query exploits the 
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facilities provided by the language for partial or flexible pattern matching. 
When querying well-formed XML information, the assumption that the user is 
aware of the target document structure is debatable, because users cannot ex- 
ploit a DTD as a basis for the query graph’s structure. Often, all users can rely 
on is a sample document, or at most a tag repertoire, i.e. the XML vocabulary 
used throughout the XML document base. In this situation, trying to hnd a 
match of the query pattern to a part of the target document is likely to result 
in silence^ as the query topology will generally have little to do with the docu- 
ment’s structure. Fig. 3 shows a simple ’’blind” query composed on the basis of 
the vocabulary of the document in Fig.l. The user is interested in hnding contact 
information for the departments, but has no clue on the target document struc- 
ture, and searching for a match of the query pattern inside the document would 
result in a failure. While path wild cards may sometimes alleviate this problem, 
they cannot fully eliminate it: if there is no path of inclusion arcs in the target 
document graph connecting two nodes specihed as connected in the blind query 
pattern, such pattern will not match even if the two nodes are indeed reachable 
from each other in the target documents following a path including hypertext 
or ID-IDREF links. We also remark that in our opinion queries like the one in 
Fig. 3 do not dictate the exact structure of the query result; rather, they provide 
a loose example of the information the user is interested in. Therefore, several 
degrees of matching should be possible. This is the usual situation in the held 
of multimedia databases [Fag96] where query results are ranked lists according 
to a similarity measure. 



department • 



contact 



Fig. 3. A ’’blind” query 



2 Weighing XML Information 

Intuitively, we need to match the query graph against the document after ex- 
tending the document’s graph in order to bypass links and intermediate elements 
which are ’’not relevant” from the user’s point of view. In order to perform the 
extension in a sensible way, we shall hrst evaluate the importance of well-formed 
XML information at the granularity of XML elements. We rely on fuzzy weights 
to express the relative importance [Bos98] of information at the granularity of 
XML elements. Low values will correspond to a negligible amount of informa- 
tion, while a value of 1 means that the information provided by the element 
(including its position in the document graph)is extremely important accord- 
ing to the document author. Other than that, the semantics of weights is only 
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defined in relation to other weights in the same docnment/qnery. Two main 
approaches can be nsed to compnte antomatically an estimate of elements’ im- 
portance: structure-related and tag-related docnment weighing. 
Structure-related weights Structure-related weighing weighs the arcs of an 
XML graph using topological parameters related to the position of XML ele- 
ments and attributes. This is obtained by computing a function Ware '■ E ^ [0,1] 
estimating the importance of the arc. This function associates in a natural way a 
fuzzy value to the arc. Topological parameters to be considered include nesting, 
i.e. the length of the path to the terminal element of the arc from the document 
root node, and fan-out, i.e. the number of elements/attributes directly contained 
in the terminal element of the arc under consideration. Structure-related weigh- 
ing can readily be applied to both documents and queries; however, a basic 
distinction should be drawn. When weighing a query, topological parameters es- 
timate the importance of a generic XML element as perceived by the user. On 
the other hand, document weights are estimates of the importance of individual 
tags, as perceived by the document designer. Though we shall deal with docu- 
ment weighing only in this paper, our techniques are readily extendable to take 
into account weighted queries as well. 

Tag-related weights This technique labels the nodes of an XML graph with 
their relative importance, by means of a function Wnode '■ V Tag- 

related weights could be obtained by polling the user; alternatively, they can 
be frequency-related. The latter notion associates tag importance with the fre- 
quency of XSL-like path expressions [XSL] ending with that tag, throughout the 
document base. A path expression uniquely identihes a tag in a given position in- 
side an XML document; for instance, : : : [C 

V ] uniquely identihes the hrst < > tag in Fig.l. We are now ready to 

outline the actual computation of the fuzzy weights using the structure-related 
technique. We use a function Ware ■ E [0,1] to weigh each arc {ni,nj) of 
the target document graph G. An example of such function is, for instance, the 
normalized distance from root, dehned as follows: 



/ X ^max ^ 

Warc{ni,nj) = — ( 1 ) 

^max 

where dmax is the length of the longest path starting from a root node and I 
is the distance from Uj to the root. This function establishes a simple inverse 
relation between tags importance (as perceived by the document designer) and 
their nesting level. Another suitable function associates to each arc (npUj) in 
G the normalized cardinality of the sub-tree G' (obtained taking inclusion arcs 
only into account) whose root is nj, namely 



Wareij^ii ^ ji ) 



I G I 



( 2 ) 



This weighing function (whose value does not depend on Ui) is non-monotonic 
w.r.t distance from root and estimates each tag’s importance via the size of the 
subtree rooted in it. Applying the above weighing procedure to the well- formed 
document in Fig.l, and using the function of Eq.(l) we obtain Tab. 2. 
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start node 


end node 


weight 


department 


name 


4/5 


department 


division 


4/5 


division 


name 


3/5 


division 


group 


3/5 


group 


name 


2/5 


group 


members 


2/5 


group 


research 


2/5 


group 


contact 


2/5 


members 


person 


1/5 


research 


descr 


1/5 


contact 


addr 


1/5 


contact 


e-mail 


1/5 


person 


flname 


0 


person 


address 


0 



Table 1. Structure- related weights for the sample document in Fig.l 



Of course, no a priori definition of weighing function will be satisfactory in 
all cases; however, the obvious solution of polling the document designer for 
each XML document to be weighed is not feasible in many cases, as documents 
are often generated automatically. Alternatively, the document designer could 
be polled for designating top importance tags in the XML vocabulary, and the 
simple function of Eq.(l) could be applied to documents using these nodes as 
starting points. A sample tag-related weighing for the document in Fig. 1 is given 
in Tab. 2. In both our weighing models, weights do not depend upon the con- 
tent/value of the XML element or attribute involved; this is indeed a drawback 
which limits the semantics of weights. For instance, an XML element such as 
PRICE could be considered important only when its content lies inside a given 
range of values [Dub99]. In principle, this problem could be solved introduc- 
ing an additional dependency [Dub88] between weights and the content/ value 
of the corresponding element/attribute. Checking this additional dependency is 
however bound to be computationally very expensive. 

3 Fuzzy Closure Computation 

Once the weighing is completed, the fuzzy closure C of the fuzzy labeled graph 
is computed. Intuitively, computing graph-theoretical closure entails inserting a 
new arc between two nodes if they are connected via a path of any length in 
the original graph. Computing the closure is well-known to be polynomial in 
the number of nodes of the graph. In our model, the weight of each closure arc 
in (7 — G is computed by aggregating via a function T the weights of the arcs 
belonging to the path it corresponds to in the original graph. Namely, for each 
arc rii^rij in the closure graph C we write: 



Warcil^it T^r)i UJarcil^r ■> '^s)i •••j UJarc(^t j ( 3 ) 
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node 


weight 


department 


1 


name 


1 


division 


1 


name 


1 


group 


1 


name 


1 


members 


0.8 


research 


1 


contact 


0.8 


descr 


1 


addr 


0.8 


e-mail 


0.6 


person 


0.7 


flname 


0.7 


address 


0.7 



Table 2. Sample tag-related weights for the sample document in Fig.l 



where {{ni,rir){nr,ns), {nt,rij)} is the set of the shortest paths from rii to nj 
in G and T is a standard triangnlar t-norm [Kli88], i.e. a binary fnnction [0, 1]^ — 
[0, 1] enjoying the A-conservation property (T(0,0) = 0;T(x, 1) = T{l,x) = x), 
monotonicity {)xi < x[ A X 2 < x '2 ^ T{xi,X 2 ) < T{x[,X 2 )), commutativity 
{T{xi,X 2 ) = T(x 2, xi))and associativity (T(T(xi, X2), X3) = T(xi, T(x2, X3))). 
Among functions satisfying these axioms, min is also the only idempotent one 
which well preserves query optimization properties [Fag96]. Other monotonic 
norms, such as average-based ones, do not exhibit A-conservation, but promote 
a more utilitaristic view where the higher value of importance of an element 
can often positively compensate for a lower value of another one. In other words, 
it may happen that T{x,y) > min{x,y). For a complete repertoire of t-norms, 
including non-triangular ones, see [Gup91]. The technique introduced above can 
be extended to include tag-related weights by plugging modihed weights 
in Eq.(3) obtaining w'^^^{ni,nr) = T{wnode{nr) , Warc{ni, Ur)) ■ In this case, when 
the norm T = min, Wnode{nr) = 0 means that the arc (ni,nr) must be ignored 
in the computation whatever the value of Warc{ni,nr) for all nodes ni connected 
to it. Intuitively, the closure computation step computes an extended structure 
of the document. Selecting the type of t-norm to be used for combining weights 
means deciding if and how a low weight on an intermediate element should affect 
the importance of a nested high- weight element. For instance, suppose a node nj 
is connected to the root via a single path of length 2, namely {nroot,ni){ni,nj). 
If Warc{nroot,ni) << Warc{ni,nj) the weight of the closure arc {nroot,nj) will 
depend on how the t-norm T combines the two weights. In other words, how 
much should the high weight of (npUj) depreciate because the arc is preceded 
by (comparatively) low- weight one {nroot, ni) 7. The conservative choice T = min 
does not always agree with humans’ intuition, because the min operator gives 
a value that depends only on one of the operands without considering the other 
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[Dub96] (for instance, we have the absorption property. T(x,0) = 0). Moreover, 
it does not provide the strict-monotonicity property {yy,x' > x ^ T{x',y) > 
T{x,y)). In other words, an increase in one of the operands does not ensure the 
result to increase if the other operand does not increase as well). To understand 
the effect of the mm’s single operand dependeney in our case, consider the two 
arc pairs shown below: 

1. (< >< V >0.2)( d V s n u 0.9) 

2. (< >< V >0.3) ( d V s n u 0.4) 

when the min operation is used for conjunction, arc pair (2) is ranked above arc 

(1) , while most people would probably decide that arc pair (1), whose second ele- 
ment has much higher importance, should be ranked hrst. The other t-operators 
have the following common properties [Kli88]: 

x = lVx = 0Vy = lVy = 0^T(x,y) = xVT(x,y)=y (4) 

T {x , y) < min{x , y) (5) 

Property 5 warns us that, while the other t- norms somewhat alleviate the single 
operand dependency problem of the min for arc pairs (using the product, for 
instance, the outcome of the previous example would be reversed), they may 
introduce other problems for longer paths. Let’s consider the following example: 

1. (< X V >0.1)(< V X >0.9)(< X >0.1) 

2. (< X V >0.2)(< V X >0.5)(< X >0.2) 

In this case we get T{x,y,z) = T{x,T{y, z)) = 0.009 for the hrst path, 
while the second gets 0.02; again this estimate of importance that ranks path 

(2) above path (1) may not fully agree with users’ intuition. Tab. 3 shows the 
elements’ weights for the closure graph when T is the arithmetic average. The 
third column contains the hnal weight taking tag-related weights of Tab. 2 into 
account. 

4 Query Execution 

We are now ready to outline our query execution technique. First, we weigh 
the target document graph G and of the query graph Q according to structure- 
related or tag-related techniques. Weights on target documents can be computed 
once for all (in most cases, at the cost of a visit to the document tree). Secondly, 
we compute the closure graph C of G using a fuzzy or product-based conjunc- 
tion of the weights. This operation is dominated by matrix multiplication, and 
its complexity lies in between 0{n^) and 0{n^) where n is the cardinality of 
the node-set V of the target document graph. Again, graph closure can be pre- 
computed once for all and cached for future requests. 

Then, we perform a cut operation on G using as a threshold (this operation 
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start node 


end node 


arc weight 


final weigh : 


dept 


group 


0.7 


0.85 


dept 


research 


0.6 


0.8 


dept 


description 


0.5 


0.75 


dept 


contact 


0.6 


0.7 


dept 


members 


0.6 


0.7 


dept 


person 


0.5 


0.65 


division 


research 


0.5 


0.75 


division 


contact 


0.5 


0.65 


division 


members 


0.5 


0.65 


division 


person 


0.4 


0.55 


group 


person 


0.3 


0.5 



Table 3. The weights of the closure graph when T is the arithmetic average 



gives a new, tailored target graph TG). The cut operation simply deletes the 
closure arcs whose weight is below a user-provided threshold a, and is linear in 
the cardinality of the edge-set oi C — G. 

Finally, a fuzzy similarity matching is computed between the subgraphs TG of 
the tailored document and the query graph Q, according to selected type of 
matching. This operation coincides with the usual query execution procedure of 
pattern-based query languages, and its complexity can be exponential or poly- 
nomial w.r.t the cardinality of the node-set V of the target document graph 
[Com98] , depending on the allowed topology for queries and documents [Coh93] . 
The hrst steps of the above procedure are reasonably fast (as document weights 
and closure can be pre-computed, required on-line operation consists in a se- 
quence of one-step lookups). The last step coincides with standard pattern 
matching in the query execution of XML query languages [Cer99a], and its 
complexity clearly dominates the other steps. To allow for maximum flexibility, 
several notions of matching can be employed for locating the fuzzy subgraphs 
of the extended document graph and computing their degree of matching with 
respect to the user query. In the case of graph embedding, matching between 
document subgraphs and the query graph is dehned as a function p associating 
query nodes to document nodes in such a way that edges and labels are pre- 
served. 

If graph isomorphism is required, matching between document subgraphs is a 
function p as above, which in this case must be a one-to-one mapping. 

Our execution procedure consists of three steps. First of all, given the query 
Q = without taking membership values into account, we locate a 

matching subgraph G' = {V' , E' , /') in the extended document graph (using, for 
instance, crisp depth hrst search), such that that there is a mapping if ■. V ^ V 
preserving arcs and arc labels. ^ . A procedure F ndM ch is used, according to 
the desired type of matching; in the case of graph embedding, its complexity 

^ Moreover, this matching ensures that if values are specified on terminal nodes in the 
query graph, they also must appear as content labels of the corresponding nodes in 
the input document graph 
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is polynomial in \ V \ for simple queries [Com98]. Secondly, we compute the 
ranking function J{Q, G') as follows: 

J = f\ni,njeEWarc{g^{rii), = T{Warc{^{rii) , ( 6 ) 

. In the second part of Eq.(6), we straightforwardly use t-norm associativity to 
compute the conjunction T over all edges (^(uj) in the document graph 

corresponding to edges ni,nj in the query graph. When T is the arithmetic 
average, we get 



Warc((f(ni),(p(nj)) (7) 

(ni,nj)^E 

Function 6 plays the same role as the objective function in standard fuzzy graph 
matching algorithms [Gol96] , expressing the degree of membership of a candidate 
subgraph in the result set as a conjunction of the weights on corresponding arcs. 
In the third step, we output the matching subgraph and its rank J. As a very 
simple example, when we execute the blind query of Fig. 3 on the graph of Fig. ??, 
the cardinality | F | of the edge set of the match is 1, and the rank function value 
for this match (when T is the average) is simply J = War c{dept, contact) = 0.7 
(looked up from Tab. 3). 

5 Conclusion 

We have presented what we consider to be a novel fuzzy technique to execute 
blind XML queries. The aim of this technique is to increase flexibility; indeed, 
while throughout the paper we supposed query semantics to be chosen a priori^ 
employing the arithmetic mean as a compensative conjunction, a t-norm could 
also be chosen ex-post by presenting to the user a few prototypical examples. 
Though we are aware that much work is still to be done to tune our approach 
and validate it through experimentation, we believe some important points were 
addressed in this paper, while others were highlighted for future research. 
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Abstract. Today in many cases electronic data interchange (EDI) is limited to 
large scale industry connected to their own value added networks. Small-scale 
enterprises are not yet integrated in the communication flow, because actual 
EDI solutions are to complex, to inflexible or to expensive. 

The approach presented in this paper separates knowledge about data structures 
and data formats from the process of generation of destination files. This 
knowledge is transformed into a meta data structure represented by XML 
document type definitions (DTD) which itself are stored within a database 
system. If any changes of the data interchange specification are necessary, it is 
sufficient to update the corresponding meta data information within the XML 
DTDs. The implementation of the data interchange processor remains 
unchanged. This type of adaptation does not require a software specialist and 
therefore it meets an important requirement of small-scale enterprises. Data 
transmission is done using the advantages of XML and Internet technology. 

Key words, electronic data interchange (EDI), meta data, extensible markup 
language (XML), small-scale enterprises. 



1 Introduction 

Electronic data interchange (EDI) is not a very new topic in computer science and 
computer technology. The basic idea of EDI is interchange of structured data 
(business documents, business data, customer information, ...) between applications of 
participating communication partners without human intervention based on electronic 
transport media [1], [5]. 

Today Internet technology offers a medium for low-cost EDI. The following 
statement takes the importance of Internet technology as basic medium for EDI into 
account: EDI is electronic interchange of business documents, business data and 
information using a public standard format. Increasingly the medium for sending and 
receiving EDI documents is the Internet [...]. In practice, EDI is an application-to- 
application system, where two EDI systems (applications) are communicating with 
each other without human intervention [2]. 

An important aspect of EDI is that the used data structures and protocols are 
standardized [3]. But in the last years many different standards have been developed, 
most of them suitable for a special business sector. Examples are: ODETTE 
(Organization for Data Exchange by Tele Transmission in Europe) specialized for 
automobile industry, VDAES (Verband der Automobilindustrie Flachenschnittstelle) 
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specialized for automobile industry, SEDAS (Standardregelungen einheitlicher 
Datenaustauschsysteme) specialized for trade companies, IGES (Initial Graphics 
Exchange Specification) and STEP (^andard for the Exchange of Product data) 
specialized for producing enterprises. Some of these standards are in addition 
characterized by national restrictions. 

This scenario of a large number of concurrent EDI standards leaded to the 
specification of ANSI X12 (American National Standard Institute) [2] and 
UN/EDIEACT (United Nations / Electronic Data Interchange For Administration, 
Commerce and Transport). Both standards meet the demands for independence from 
manufacturer, hardware, software, national aspects and business area. 

By exemplary discussing the EDIFACT standard, today in many cases the 
following EDI scenario can be found out [1], [4]: 

• Several versions of the EDIFACT specification have been developed. 

• Incompatible standard- versions of EDIFACT are used. 

• The result are several subsets (sub-standards) of EDIFACT which are only suitable 
for special applications. This is in contrast to the original idea of a common 
standard. 

• The specification of the EDIFACT standard is complicated and therefore 
introduction and application of EDIFACT is time and cost intensive. 

• EDIFACT was defined for machine processing and therefore EDIFACT messages 
are difficult to read for humans. 

The mentioned drawbacks can be categorized into four problem areas: 

• Standards: There are complicate standards which are characterized by an inflexible 
standardization procedure and which are suitable only for a few application 
scenarios. 

• Message-orientation: Classic EDI focuses only messages without consideration of 
the corresponding business processes and interactions. 

• Interpretation: There are complex interpretation processes because EDI messages 
are defined for machine processing. 

• Costs: The introduction of EDI is very time and cost intensive (hardware, software 
and network resources). 

Due to the discussed problems, today EDI is still limited to large-scale industry 
characterized by large and powerful EDP departments which are connected to VANs 
(value added networks). VANs are networks which are establish by third party 
companies. All administration tasks of a VAN are served by the VAN provider. 

Small-scale enterprises are not yet integrated in these communication possibilities, 
because actual EDI solutions are to complex, to inflexible or to expensive. The special 
requirements of small-scale enterprises are 

• high flexibility, 

• lean administration and 

• low costs. 

The approach presented in this paper focuses the special requirements of small-scale 
enterprises. A configurable interface for EDI based on XML (extensible Markup 
Language) [6], [7] and meta data is introduced, which allows to administrate several 
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interfaces for data interchange with other business partners. The basic concept of this 
approach is to transform information about data interchange formats and data 
structures in the form of meta data represented by XML document type definitions 
(DTDs). Data interchange is possible in both directions, to and from a communication 
partner. 

The paper proceeds as follows: Section 2 starts with a discussion of general 
problems with EDI in small-scale enterprises, which are characterized by lean 
organizations and low EDP budgets. In Section 3 the concept of the meta data based 
data interchange processor is introduced. This section includes a detailed description 
of the XML based architecture and the mapping mechanisms between business 
objects and source/destination files. Section 4 concludes and gives an outlook on 
future research. 



2. Problems with EDI in Small-scale Enterprises 

In general, there are two contrary ways to solve the data interchange problem: 

• Implementation of one data interface per EDI communication partner. In the worst 
case n EDI partners require n different interfaces (Eigure 1). 

• Definition of a common standard which covers nearly all possible data interchange 
scenarios. This approach results in a complex interface specification with a more or 
less large overhead. 

In the first case the implementation and maintenance of the whole set of interfaces is 

very time and cost intensive. 




Fig. 1. Increasing number of data interfaces. 

EDIEACT is a representative example for the second case, because it is a common 
standard which dominates wide areas of business to business EDI. The basic 
components of EDIEACT are a vocabulary (specified in directories), character sets 
and its grammar. EDIEACT is based on pre-defined separation signs which separate 
single data elements from each other. 

The vocabulary of EDIEACT consists of data elements, data element groups, 
segments, messages and message groups. These components are organized in the 
form of a hierarchical order. Eigure 2 shows this hierarchy up to data element groups. 
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The set of segments which is necessary to describe a business transaction is called 
message. Single messages are itself combined to message groups. In general an 
EDIT ACT communication consists of a set of messages groups which are integrated 
to a single EDIFACT file. The communication between two EDIT ACT partners is 
asynchronous. 

The components of an EDIFACT file are specified in "directories", which are 
updated periodically to fulfill industrial demands. A correct EDIFACT 
communication requires identical versions of EDIFACT components at both 
communication partners [1]. This demand significantly increases the administration 
effort which is necessary to establish a correct and efficient EDIFACT 
communication. 



segment 


+ 


data element 


+ 


data element group 



value 



data element 




data element 








value 


value 



Fig. 2. Structure of an EDIFACT segment. 

In general, large-scale enterprises have powerful organizations including an EDP 
department. Though the application of EDIFACT results in additional administration 
tasks, enterprises of this type make use of the rationalization potential in this field. 
Today in many cases the following scenario can be found out: a large-scale enterprise 
dominates a group of smaller suppliers by giving detailed specifications of the 
communication operations, including the physical network, the communication 
protocol and the data structures. In this case the advantages of EDI are only for the 
benefit of the large enterprise [5]. 

To overcome some of the discussed problems and to focus the requirements of 
small-scale enterprises, EDI clearing centers have been established. The main 
functionality of an EDI clearing center is the conversion of plain data into the 
requested EDIFACT data format in both conversion directions. The consequence is 
that the administration effort to establish EDIFACT data interchange is transferred 
from a small enterprise to the EDI clearing center. But at the same time a third 
communication partner, the EDI clearing center, is involved with the data interchange 
process. On the one hand this approach decreases the administration costs of the 
smaller enterprise on the other hand the EDI process is more inflexible. As a second 
aspect the EDIFACT overhead has to be considered. Especially for small-scale 
enterprises the question is: Why put up with the whole EDIFACT overhead if only a 
very simple data structure has to be transferred? 
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3. The Meta Data Based Data Interchange Processor 

In contrast to many existing systems the approach presented in this paper separates 
knowledge about data structures and data formats from the proeess of generation of 
destination files and electronie transmission. This knowledge is transformed into a 
meta data structure represented by XML DTDs whieh itself are stored within a 
relational database system. After a request, the data interchange processor transforms 
the required information into the destination format which depends on the 
corresponding meta data. If any changes of the data interchange speeifieation are 
necessary, it is suffieient to update the corresponding meta data information within 
the XML DTDs. The implementation of the data interchange processor remains 
unchanged. This type of adaptation requires neither a database administrator nor a 
software engineer and therefore the introduced concept meets the special 
requirements of small-seale enterprises. 

To establish sueh a system three eomponents are necessary (Figure 3): 

• Meta data about data struetures and data formats, represented by XML DTDs 
which are stored within a central database. 

• An interface management module is necessary for the administration of meta data 
information which represents an individual data interface to an EDI 
communication partner. 

• The data interchange processor in the first step reeeives input data which has to be 
transformed into the required destination format. In the next step the proeessor 
seans the meta data information eorresponding to the required destination format. 
Based on this meta data the destination data file is generated dynamically. 




Fig. 3. Components of meta data based EDI. 

The first prototype of the data interehange processor was based on a meta data 
strueture which was mainly managed using two tables (EDI_partner_info, 
destination_file_field_order) of a relational database system. The destination file 
format was ASCII (American Standard Code for Information Interchange). In this 
case the EDI partner has to process the ASCII-file as input for its own software 
system(s). Since the data interchange proeessor does not determine the type of 
eleetronie transmission of the destination files, especially for small-scale enterprises 
using Internet technology offers many additional advantages. Beside low costs the 
advantages of an Internet solution for electronic transmission of data files are its 
availability, flexibility and the standard protoeol TCP/IP (Transmission Control 
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Protocol/Intemet Protocol). Moreover, a number of services like WWW (World Wide 
Web) and e-mail are available. 

At this point the consideration is, to use Internet technology not only for electronic 
transmission but also for meta data specification and for generation of destination 
files, with the consequence that Internet technology is fully integrated as uniform 
platform in the whole EDI process. 




DTD 
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S-model 



D-model 



Mapping 



> meta data 

> mapping 
-► data flow 



S.. .source 
D.. .destination 



Fig, 4. XML based architecture. 

Beside several other key characteristics XML is also a new and flexible concept for 
the specification of an EDI message. In contrast to HTML (HyperText Markup 
Language) which aims at the presentation of information the new meta language 
XML focuses on structuring of information which is also the most important process 
of an EDI application. Hence, for example, it is possible to model existing message 
types of EDIEACT as XML messages. Beside these aspects a further advantage of 
XML is that a simple Web-browser is able to process XML documents. If the 
destination files of an EDI process are transformed into a XML format, the EDI 
partner does not require a special software to process the destination files because a 
Web-browser is sufficient. 




Fig, 5, Source and destination data models. 

Taking these considerations into account the latest development of the introduced 
data interchange processor is based on XML DTDs (Figure 4). Within the XML based 
architecture source and destination files are in ASCII- (due to high compatibility) or 
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XML-format. Meta data information for the specification of the transformation of a 
data source into its destination format is represented by XML DTDs which are itself 
stored within a relational database system. 

A DTD describes the mapping between the source model and the destination model 
each representing the data structures of the corresponding source/destination files. A 
model itself consists of business objects and the corresponding source or destination 
files (Figure 5). Business objects are representations of the data structures within the 
source or the destination files. A business object is designed as a tree structure and 
may itself consist of business objects and/or simple attributes (Figure 6). In practice 
this also allows the representation of recursive data structures which, for example, are 
necessary for the implementation of bill of material trees. Each attribute of a source 
model knows its corresponding data field within the source file and each attribute of a 
destination model references the corresponding destination file and data type. 




Fig. 6. Business object mapping. 

The meta data information represented by XML DTDs is stored within a central 
database system to provide easy access for each software system within an enterprise. 
The maintenance of the meta data information is done by using an interface 
management module which allows to specify or update DTDs. Due to the central 
database system changes of the transformation specification (meta data) are 
immediately valid for all interacting software system. 

A further key aspect of the XML based architecture is the possibility to specify 
layout information of an XML document separated from the XML document itself. 
Hence, it is possible to generate different outputs of one XML document using 
different layout styles which are defined with XSL (XML Stylesheet Language) [6]. 
In this case it does not take great effort to provide different outputs of the same EDI 
process for different enterprises. 

The main advantages of XML based EDI are high flexibility and low 
implementation costs. In combination with XSL XML is important for structuring 
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information and for its presentation. EDI messages are not longer specialized for 
machine-processing but also easy to ready for humans. 

A prototype of the meta data and XML based data interchange processor is already 
finished. In the next step we will focus on 

• the integration of customers and 

• the cooperation between the departments of an enterprise. 

Both aspects require improved and easy to use EDI features. The WWW provides a 
unified platform in combination with an easy-to-use user interface. The 
implementation of a customer order form on a WWW client demonstrates the wide 
spectrum of EDI possibilities. It reaches from a simple transmission of data in one 
direction from a customer to an enterprise up to bi-directional transmission of data 
based on Java technology [8]. In this case the Web-browser is not only a own-way 
data presentation interface but a real two-way application. In addition the introduction 
of VRML (Virtual Reality Modeling Language) makes the presentation of 3- 
dimensional data (pictures) on a WWW client possible [9]. VRML is not a 
programming language but a modeling language which allows to model 3D objects. 
The main advantage of VRML is that the visualization of data is independent from the 
generating system (for example a CAD system). But VRML is not only useful for 
visualization of data. It also allows to define behavior of objects and therefore VRML 
makes process simulations possible [8]. VRML is a powerful extension of 
conventional WWW applications, especially for EDI between several departments of 
an enterprise (CAD data) as well as between a customer and an enterprise. Eor 
example, the customer specification of a final product may be generated and 
immediately visualized on a WWW client. 



4 Conclusions 

As discussed in Section 1 and Section 2, in many cases EDI is still limited to large- 
scale industry characterized by large and powerful EDP departments which are 
connected to VANs. Small-scale enterprises are not yet integrated in these 
communication possibilities, because actual EDI solutions are to complex, to 
inflexible or to expensive. 

The approach presented in this paper focuses the special requirements of small- 
scale enterprises: high flexibility, lean administration processes and low costs. A 
configurable interface for EDI based on XML and meta data is introduced, which 
allows to administrate several interfaces for data interchange with other business 
partners efficiently. 

In contrast to many existing systems the presented approach separates knowledge 
about data structures and data formats from the process of generation of destination 
files and electronic transmission. This knowledge is transformed into a meta data 
structure represented by XML DTDs which itself are stored within a central database 
system. After a request, the data interchange processor transforms the required 
information into the destination format which depends on the corresponding meta 
data. The main advantage of this concept is that if changes of the data interchange 
specification to or from an EDI partner are necessary, it is sufficient to update the 
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corresponding meta data information within the XML DTDs. The implementation of 
the data interchange processor remains unchanged. This type of adaptation requires 
neither a database administrator nor a software engineer and therefore this approach 
meets the special requirements of small-scale enterprises. Data transmission is done 
by using Internet technology. 

Further work will be concentrated on additional integration of WWW and Internet 
technology. Focus of interest will be EDI between customers and an enterprise as well 
as cooperation between the departments of an enterprise. 

The advantages of EDI based on Internet and WWW are [10]: 

• low costs in comparison to many VANs, 

• availability of several kinds of services based on the same platform and user 
interface, 

• a uniform and standardized protocol (TCP/IP), 

• ease-to-use services, 

• multi-media presentation of data and 

• linked information. 

Additionally, new concepts and technologies like VRML open new possibilities for 
the implementation of Web based EDI. 
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Abstract. Page ordering is to define the order of pages in one-dimensional 
storage for storing two-dimensional spatial data to reduce the number of disk 
seeks. Previous works relating to page ordering have only used the space filling 
curves, especially the Hilhert curves. Page ordering based on the space filling 
curves does not take into account the uneven distribution of spatial data and the 
types of spatial queries. In this paper, we develop a cost model to be used for 
defining the problem of page ordering based on performance measurement and 
then find out the optimal page ordering based on the cost model for processing 
region queries in static databases. The experimental results show that the newly 
proposed ordering method can achieve considerable improvement over the 
previous ordering methods. 



1 Introduction 

A number of algorithms for clustering spatial data to reduce the number of disk seeks 
required to process spatial queries have been developed. One of the algorithms is the 
scheme of page ordering, which is concerned with the order of pages in one- 
dimensional storage for storing two-dimensional spatial data. Figure 1 shows the 
number of disk seeks can vary according to the order of a set of pages. Little work has 
been done to impose a linear ordering on pages. The goal of page ordering is that all 
of the pages, which are near in the data space, should be stored adjacently in a linear 
order. 



P1 


P2 


P3 


P4 


• • • • 



P3 


P1 


P4 


P2 


• • • • 



(a) P2 and P3 are sequentially stored (b) P2 and P3 are separately stored 

Fig. 1. Examples of different page ordering: If two pages {P2, P3} should be accessed for 
processing a region query, one seek is needed in the case of (a), whereas two seeks are needed 
in (b). 

In the previous works [5, 6, 7, 8], the space filling curves were only used to impose 
an order on all of the pages and it was argued that the order based on Hilbert values 
was the best. The Hilbert ordering has been proven to achieve better performance in 
uniformly distributed spatial data owing mainly to the following benefits: First, two 
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consecutive pages on a Hilbert curve are spatially adjacent to each other. In other 
space filling curves, such as curves based on z-ordering or on gray-code, there may 
exist two consecutive pages which are not spatially adjacent to each other. Second, 
each page has two spatially adjacent neighbors which are not far and away. Whereas 
in row-prime curve, some pages may have two spatially adjacent neighbors which are 
farther than that. 




(a) Hilbert Curve 
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(c) Optimal Order 



Fig, 2. The problem of page ordering based on a Hilbert curve: In the data space shown in (a), 
each cell corresponds to a page. The shaded cells represent the empty spaces. A sequence of 
numbers in the cells denotes the order of corresponding pages. In this case, the Hilbert order is 
shown in (b) and there are two consecutive pages which are not spatially adjacent to each other 
because the empty spaces are not considered. An example of an optimal order of pages in 
which no two consecutive pages are not spatially adjacent to each other is shown in (c). 

The main motivation for this work is to uncover the drawback of the previous 
ordering method based on Hilbert values. With non-uniformly distributed spatial data, 
the most significant limitation of the Hilbert ordering is shown in Figure 2. To 
overcome this limitation of the Hilbert ordering method, we propose a new page 
ordering method in which the distribution of spatial data as well as the types of spatial 
queries are considered. To determine the optimality of a certain page order, we 
develop a new cost model of page ordering as a formula for performance 
measurement. 

The next section reviews the related work for clustering in spatial databases. In 
Section 3, we propose the cost model of page ordering. In Section 4, we define the 
page ordering problem based on the cost model. In Section 5, we shortly discuss 
simple experimental evaluations. Finally, we present our conclusions and future 
works in Section 6. 



2 Related Work 

There are three kinds of works that are relevant to the study of reducing the cost of 
disk accesses in spatial databases: (1) single-page clustering (also called packing 
techniques in [9, 10], optimal clustering in [3, 12], and local clustering in [1, 2]), (2) 
multi-page clustering (also called multi-page storage clustering in [4] and global 
clustering in [1, 2]), and (3) the ordering of spatial objects or pages (also called 
distance preserve mapping in [5], linear clustering of objects in [7], and optimal 
clustering of records in [8], and globally order preserving in [6]). 
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In the single-page clustering, a set of spatial objects are stored in a page in order to 
speed up spatial query processing. Grouping ‘spatially adjacent’ objects into the same 
page leads to reduction in the number of page accesses. Most of the works on Spatial 
Access Methods (SAMs) fall under this category. 

In contrast to the single-page clustering, the multi-page clustering stores a set of 
spatially adjacent objects in a set of physically consecutive pages (not in a page) 
which can be fetched by a single read request. The main idea of this method is to read 
both requested and non-requested pages together at one disk seek. In this method, 
additional data transfers, however, are expected due to the reading of non-requested 
pages. In [2], this overhead was alleviated by deciding whether a unit of disk access is 
a page or a cluster. 

The page ordering in the previous works was to form a sequence of pages (or 
objects) determined by the order according to specific space filling curves. If two 
pages which are simultaneously requested are stored in sequence, the number of disk 
seeks can be reduced. This paper differs from the related works in the cost model to 
find the optimal page order. In the previous works, the ordering is based on the space 
filling curves. The limitation of traditional ordering methods is that the order is fixed 
regardless of the distribution of spatial objects. 



3 Cost Model for Page Ordering 



Let DS = [0,1) X [0,1) be the data space of unit square in which all the geometric 
objects are defined. Let R = {r.\ r. is a sub-space of DS of rectangular shape} be a set 
of regions. The function Area_of can be defined as a generalized area function to 
calculate the area of an arbitrarily shaped sub-space. The region-area function fa : R 
RN {RN is the set of real numbers) is a specialized area function such that fair) = 
Area_of{r) for r.eR. Let Q = {q\ qeR and ^ is a region of constant size with q^ as its 
width and qy as its height} be a set of region queries. In this paper, we assume a query 
region to be a rectangular shape which has the same width and height. We also 
assume that all of the centers of query regions are uniformly distributed. 



op, 0 P 2 0 P 3 0P4 OP = (P3,Pi,P2,P4) 




Fig. 3, For a page set P= [pj, p 2 , P 3 , pA, the sequential order of pages is denoted by OP = (op^, 
op op^, opf, where opi = ps, op 2 = pi, op 3 = p 2 , and op 4 = p 4 . 



Let P = [pi, p 2 , .., pk} be a page set, and OP = (opi, op 2 , .., opk), op^eP be an 
ordered page set of P. The ordered set is represented by using parentheses rather than 
braces. All of the pages are stored sequentially on disk according to the order listed in 
OP. For example, op^ and op.^^ are sequentially stored on disk, for o/?., op.^^& OP, 1 < i 
< k-1. The page-region function/^;! P Ris a function such that f.(p) = where r is 
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a minimal region enclosing all of the spatial objects in p.. Figure 3 depicts the 
relationship between P and OP. 

Let 7(r) be an inflated region of r by qJ2 and qJ2. 7(r) is a clipped region against 
DS. The domain of 7(r,) is the set of center points of all region queries which intersect 
with r,. 7(r/) is characterized as follows. 

Area_of ( ) ) = probability( query q retrieves page p, ) (1) 



Eq.l proposed in [3, 9] formulates the probability that the execution of a query q 
makes access to a page p^. It means that a region query of which the center point is 
inside 7(r) retrieves a page p.. [3, 9] also proposed the function of performance 
measurement PM(P, Q) based on Eq.l. For a page set P = {pi, p 2 , .., pk} and a query 
set Q, the expected number of page accesses needed to perform a query qeQ is 
defined by PM, and is given by 

k k ^ 2 ) 

PM (P, 2) = probability {query q retrieves page p, ) = (7(/^. (p,. ))) 

i=l i=l 



The purpose of [3, 9] is to generate a page set for a given data set to reduce the cost 
of page accesses, whereas that of this paper is to generate an ordered page set for a 
given page set to reduce the number of seeks. We propose the function of 
performance measurement PM{OP, Q) based on Eq. 2. The number of seeks (non- 
sequential disk accesses) is used to compute the performance measurement of query 
cost. PM{OP, Q) is defined as the number of seeks, rather than the number of page 
accesses, and is given by 

^ (3) 

PM {OP, 2) = ^ probability{query q retrieves page op ^ ) 

i=I 

k-1 

probability{query q retrieves both pages of op- and op ^^^ ) 



Lemma 1 For an ordered page set OP and a query set Q, the expected number of 
disk seeks, PM( OP, Q) is given by 



PM {OP, Q) = ^fAI{r))-J^fAI{r)n I{r ^, )) 



(4) 



Proof: Let N{k) be the expected number of seeks for the ordered page set OP = {opi, 
op 2 , .., opk) and the page set Q. We show that 

k k-1 /' 5 ) 

i=l i=l 



Induction base: For ^=1, 

N{1) = The expected number of pageaccesses= fa(I(f])) 



(6) 
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Eq. 6 is true, because the number of seeks is equal to the number of page accesses 
(Eq. 2) if there is only one page. 



Induction hypothesis: Assume, for an arbitrary positive integer k, that 

k k-1 

i=I i=l 



( 7 ) 



Induction step: We need to show that 

k+l k / 0 \ 

i=l i=I 

Eor OP = {opi, op 2 , opk, opk+i), N(k+1) is the sum of N(k) and the additional 
expected number of seeks by opk+i. Kn+i) of derived from/,(t>p^^^) can be divided 
into two parts. 

Part I: I{r]^r\I{rk+i) that is the intersected region of /(r^+i) and 7(r^). 

If the center point of q is inside I{rk)r\I{rk+i), two pages, op^ and op^^^ at least should 
be accessed. In this case, no more additional disk seeks in N{k+1) related to N{k) are 
required because and op^^^ are stored sequentially on disk. 

Part II: (7(rfe+^)-/(r^)) that is the rest space of I(rk+i). 

If the center point is inside (I(rk+i)-I(n)), the access of op^ is not required any more. 
This means that reading op^^j requires one additional disk seek. 

Therefore, N{k+1) is the sum of N{k) and the probability that processing q requires an 
access to op,^, and does not require any access to op,. 

To show the Eq. 8, 

N{k + 1) = N(k) + Area_ofiI(r,^,) - l{rj) ( 9 ) 

k k-1 

i=I i=I 

k+1 k 

i=I i=l 

We then proceed as before to conclude that Eq. 5 is true. ■ 
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Fig, 4. The ordered page set and the inflated regions for example 1 

Example 1. We show that Eq. 4 represents the expected number of seeks for an 
ordered page set OP and a query set Q. Figure 4 shows the inflated regions of f^op), 
op^E OP inflated by qjl and qjl. If the center point of a query is inside a sub-space 
marked with a capital letter, then; 

1. A, B, C, and D : one page access and one disk seek are required 

2. E and H : two page accesses and one disk seek are required 

3. F and I : two page accesses and two disk seeks are required 

4. G : three page accesses and one disk seek are required 

Therefore, the average number of seeks for each query Q is calculated by Eq. 10. 

The number of seeks = 7 * probability(l seek) + 2 * probability(2 seeks) 

= 7 * Area_of {A + B + C + D + E + G + 77) + 2 * Area_of(F + 1) 

According to Lemma 1, the number of seeks can also be calculated by Eq. 
results of both equations are the same. 

PM (OP, 2) = X /. (Kr, )) - X /„ (I(r, ) n I(r ,,, )) 

i=i i=i 

= Area _of(A + E + F + G) + Area _ of (B + E + G+ H) 

+Area _of(C + F + G+ 77) + Area _of(D + 1) 

—Area_of(E + G) — Area _of(G + 77) 

= 7 * Area_of(A + B + C + D + E + G + H) + 2'^ Area_of( F + 1) 



(10) 
11. The 

( 11 ) 



4 Page Ordering Problem 

In this section, we define the page ordering problem based on PM(OP, Q) proposed in 
the previous section and show that the problem is equivalent to the traveling salesman 
problem. 
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Definition 1. Page Ordering Problem(POP) 

Given a page set P and a query set Q, POP is to determine an ordered page set OP for 
which PM(OP, Q) is minimal. 

PM(OP, Q) consists of two sub-functions: Ifailiri)) (independent of page order) 
and 'Zfa(I(ri)nI(rj)) (dependent on page order). Determining an ordered page set OP 
for which PM{OP, Q) is minimal, is equivalent to determining an ordered page set OP 
for which E/a(/(r,)n/(ry)) is maximal. We conclude that POP is very similar to the 
well-known minimum weighted Hamiltonian path problem, without specifying the 
starting point and the terminating point. For a given page set P, we can obtain a 
corresponding weighted graph H ={V, E, w) as follows: 

V = P, 

E = { (Pi, Pj) I Pi, Pj^ P, i^j}, 

and, 

w:E^ RN, w((pi,pj)) = l-fa(l(ri)nl(rj)) 

where RN is the set of real numbers. The weight of an edge is computed as the total 
area of a data space minus the area of /a(/(rdn/(ry)) to convert a maximization 
problem into a minimization problem. 

It is known in [13] that a minimum weighted Hamiltonian path problem can be 
treated as a standard Traveling Salesman Problem (TSP). 



Lemma 2 POP is equivalent to TSP for a weighted graph G = (V, E, w) such that 

V=Pkj{vo], 

where P = {p^, p^, .., pJ is a set of pages and vo is an artificial vertex to solve the 
minimum weighted Hamiltonian path problem by TSP, 

E = {{PhPj) \pi,pjeP, i^j} u {(pi,Vo) I Pi^P}, 
and 



w.E-^ RN. 

Edge weights are computed as follows: 

1. For edge e =(pi,pj)eP\ w{{pi,pj)) = 1 -/«(/( rOn/(r,)). 

2. For edge e =(p,-, vo)gPx{vJ, w((p,-, vo)) = 0. 



Proof: The Graph G is Hamiltonian, because G is a complete and weighted graph. Let 
C = {(vo, opi),(opi, op2), ..,(opk-i, opk),{opk, Vo)], opiEP bc a minimum weighted 
Hamiltonian cycle in G. By removing two edges incident with the vertex from C, 
we can get a minimum weighted Hamiltonian path L in G from op ^ to op^. Now we 
can easily get a solution of POP from a solution of the corresponding TSP by 
interpreting a minimum weighted Hamiltonian path L as an ordered page set OP = 
{opi, op2, .., opk). From the viewpoint of constructing a corresponding weighted 
graph, it is obvious that the solution of POP is identical with that of TSP. ■ 

Example 2. Figure 5 shows the graphical display of the inflated regions for a page set 
P = {Pi, Pi, P 3 , P 4 , Ps) and a query set Q. The area of all of the queries in Q is 9% of 
the data space. To determine an optimal ordered page set OP, we have to construct a 
corresponding weighted graph according to Lemma 2. Figure 6 shows the weighted 
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graph for the page set and the query set. The lower the weight of an edge is, the 
higher the possibility of simultaneously requiring the corresponding pages of vertices 
at each end of the edge is. The least number of seeks can be obtained by processing a 
query in an ordered page set which has minimal weight. 

U I{Up,)) n I{Up 2 )) ) = 0.087 
U I{UPi)) n liUps)) ) = 0.052 
fa{ I{UP2)) n liUPa)) ) = 0.030 
4( I{UP2)) n I{UP4)) ) = 0.060 
fa{ I{UP2)) n liUPs)) ) = 0.017 
U I{UP4)) n liUps)) ) = 0.026 
U I{Up,)) n liUps)) ) = 0 
U I{Up,)) n I{Up4)) ) = 0 
U liUPs)) n I{Up4)) ) = 0 
fa{ liUPa)) liUPs)) ) = 0 



Fig, 5. The inflated regions for example 2 





Fig. 6. A weighted graph G to solve a POP in example 2: An artificial vertex Vg and edges from 
Vg to all the vertices with weight 0 are inserted to solve a minimum weighted Hamiltonian path 
problem as a standard TSP. 

In TSP with n cities, there are (n-l)!/2 possible Hamiltonian cycles. Therefore, the 
number of all possible Hamiltonian cycles is 60 in this graph and there exists the same 
number of Hamiltonian paths derived by removing the vertex Vg in a Hamiltonian 
cycle. Each Hamiltonian path represents an ordered page set. Figure 7 shows three 
ordered page sets among the possible 60 ordered page sets for a given page set P. For 
a given page set P and a query set Q, in this example, the optimal ordering 
outperforms the Hilbert ordering by 6.5%. 
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notations 


ordered page sets 


hWi 


PM(OP, Q) 


OPh 


(Ph P 2 , P3, P4, Ps) or ips, P4, P3, P 2 , Pi) 


3.857 


0.865 


OPw 


(Pl, P4, P3, P 2 , Ps) or (ps, P 2 , P3, P4, Pi) 


3.953 


0.961 


OPo 


(ps. Pi, P 2 , P4, P3) or (ps, p 4 , p 2 , pi, ps) 


2.853 


0.809 



Fig. 7. Several ordered page sets for example 2: : The order of pages in the first ordered page 
set denoted hy OP^ is determined by the Hilbert value of a region OP^ is independent of 
the graph G. The Hilbert value of a center point of a region is used as the Hilbert value of the 
region. This ordering method has been used in the previous works[5, 7]. The second and the 
third ordered page sets are maximum and minimum weighted Hamiltonian paths in G, denoted 
by OP^^, (the ‘worst’ case) and OP^ (the ‘optimal’ case), respectively. Recall that PM(OP, Q) 
means the number of seeks for a region query Q. 



5 Experimental Evaluation 

In this section, we investigate the performance of our page ordering method based on 
the cost model proposed in section 3, and compare it with the page ordering method 
based on Hilbert values. To solve the NP-hard problem of POP, we implement a 
heuristic based on the Simulated Annealing method which is one of the probabilistic 
hill climbing algorithms. 



size 

data 


0.25 


1.00 


4.00 


9.00 


16.0 


DS-A 


17.62% 


21.02% 


22.78% 


24.21% 


24.95% 


DS-B 


14.81% 


18.29% 


20.25% 


21.01% 


22.75% 



Fig. 8. Relative improvement of the optimal ordered page sets over OP(H): The ratios of the 
occupied area of region queries are 0.25%, 1.00%, 4.00%, 9.00% and 16.0% of the data space. 
Experiments in DS-B shows less relative improvement than those in DS-A. This is because 
more states need to be explored in DS-B which consists of 3,490 pages which is a relatively 
larger number of pages compared to 1,022 in DS-A. 

Our test data is based on polygonal data from the Sequoia 2000 benchmark. We 
used two test data sets: a data set DS-A that consisted of 1,022 pages with 17,048 
spatial objects, and a data set DS-B that consisted of 3,490 pages with 65,157 spatial 
objects. All pages were stored on disk in sequence, and the order of each page was 
determined according to the page ordering method. 

To evaluate the performance of the above mentioned page ordering methods, we 
did test for five kinds of query sets that are composed of region queries having 
different sizes. Figure 8 shows a relative improvement of optimal ordered page sets 
over OP(H). The experimental results match exactly the expected results. The optimal 
ordered page set shows better performance over OP(H). 
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6 Conclusion 

In this paper, we proposed an optimal page ordering method to reduce the number of 
seeks in static spatial databases. To determine which ordered page set is optimal, we 
developed a cost model for page ordering. We defined the page ordering problem 
based on the cost model and showed that the problem is equivalent to the traveling 
salesman problem. Performance evaluation using the two data sets demonstrated the 
optimal page ordering performs from 15% to 25% better than the Hilbert ordering. 

To investigate the performance of the page ordering method based on the cost 
model, the same size of query regions is used for building a query set. For generality, 
however, we need to use the different sizes of query regions. We will evaluate our 
optimal page ordering in a dynamic situation in order to make our ordering method to 
be more practical. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we propose a multi-channel dissemination sys- 
tem with a clustering mechanism and a presentation technique for time- 
series on-line news articles on the Internet. We describe a detecting tech- 
nique for articles whose topics are the same. These articles are called 
follow-up articles. In addition, we describe a calculating method for con- 
fidence level and scoop level assigned to news articles using temporal in- 
formation. Furthermore we describe a prototype system called Carthage 
based on our proposed method. The system reconstructs all of the ar- 
ticles to follow-up article groups and distributes the article group with 
several user interfaces. 



1 Introduction 

In recent years, broadcast-based information dissemination systems[l] on the 
Internet are becoming popular due to rapid advances in the field of WWW tech- 
nology and information dissemination, for example. Point CastNet work [2] and 
other news dissemination systems. In conventional pull-based dissemination sys- 
tems, information has to be retrieved and narrowed down by dialog operation. 
Therefor, it is thought that real time current-events news information is suitable 
for push-based dissemination. Nevertheless, there are some problems in conven- 
tional push-based dissemination systems: 

— It is difficult to find target news articles because many news articles are 
disseminated and there are too many channels. 

— There are no pointers to related articles on multi-channel dissemination sys- 
tems, because news servers disseminate articles independently. 

In this paper, we describe a multi-channel dissemination system for on-line 
news articles. The system detects follow-up articles supporting multi-channel 
based on the information of a time-series article. We propose a method of calcu- 
lating a dissemination priority level based on time information. We describe the 
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methods of synthesizing channels based on dissemination priority level and dis- 
seminating groups of time-series articles with high priority level. Furthermore, 
we describe the implementation issues of the prototype system called Carthage. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Section 2 describes the analysis 
of the properties of on-line news articles and follow-up articles. Section 3 explains 
our proposed mechanism for time-series articles. Section 4 describes a prototype 
system based on our proposed mechanism. Finally, Section 5 gives a conclusion. 



2 On-Line News Article 

2.1 Multi-channel dissemination system 

Recently, there are on-line news channels such as “Yahoo News” [3] , “Hot channel” [4] 
and “Lycos News” [5] as news dissemination servers on the Internet. These news 
channels disseminate real-time current-events news at regular intervals^. In some 
cases, a news article is disseminated and the correction of the news article is dis- 
seminated after a certain time. Also, additional information can be disseminated. 

It can be thought that there are several groups of news articles among all of the 
articles. That is, there are time-lined document whose topics are the same. We 
call these articles follow-up articles. 

News servers disseminate time-series articles categorized into several channels 
based on their contents, such as world channel, business channel, politics channel, 
etc. In conventional systems, servers disseminate their articles independently and 
the clients recieve the articles directly. In our approach, all of the articles are 
filtered and constructed before the clients receive them (Fig. 1). 



channel 



QCoZTBZD 
I 0 0 n 




client 



□ 



□ 0 






channel 




I 

Fig. 1. Conventional System and Our Approach 



client 




2.2 Follow-up article 

Since the contents of all follow-up articles are related to the contents of former 
time-series articles, we have to deal not with an independent follow-up article 
but with the earlier time-series article. We define articles related to the same 
topic as follow-up article group (hereafter referred to as FA). 

Table 1. shows an example of an FA on CNN international news channel[6]. 
The table shows articles reported about Fijian coup d’etat occurred at May 19th. 
No. 1221 is the first report. No. 1345 is the additional information. No. 1670 is 
the continued situation. 

^ The dissemination from a server to clients is done at regular intervals as a pull-based 
manner. For users, however, it looks like push-based delivery. 
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No. 


DATE 


ARTICLE 


1221 


May,19 9:45a.m. 


Fiji PM and 7 Cabinet ministers held hostage -Fi- 
ji’s Prime Minister Mahendra Chaudhry and seven Cab- 
inet ministers are reportedly being held hostage in the 
Fijian . . . 








1345 


May,21 8:08a.m. 


Fijian rebels release hostages - The armed rebels 
who occupied Fiji’s parliament released 10 hostages on 
Sunday. Fiji radio announced Prime Minister Mahendra 
Chaudry will also be released . . . 








1670 


June,? 6:37a.m. 


Fiji’s military ruler stands firm against rebels - Fi- 
ji’s military government took a harder line Tuesday with 
armed rebels holding hostages in the nation’s parliament 



Table 1. Example of FA 



2.3 Properties of the follow-up article groups 

In this section, we describe the properties of FAs. We characterize three kinds 
of FA chaining patterns: (l)normal, (2)transit, and (3)return. It is importan- 
t to note that transit and return patterns are observed among multi-channel 
dissemination. 



Normal pattern In this pattern, all of the articles in a certain FA are in the 
same channel as shown in Fig. 2. For example, when a bank burglary incident 
happens, the first article would be disseminated immediately. In this case, follow- 
up articles such as the caught of the criminal may be disseminated after several 
days. The example of Table 1. is also of this pattern. 




BBi EBB BBBBBB BE 



Fig. 2. FA on uni-channel 



Transit pattern Fig. 3. shows this pattern. In channel B, there are three arti- 
cles whose topics are the same. Then, in channel A, a new article whose topic 
is same as the three earlier articles is disseminated. The new article should be 
considered to be a follow-up article. 

For example, news about the Taiwan Earthquake are disseminated frequently 
on the international channel. This situation continues, and after a while the news 
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which reports that memory modules for PCs got very expensive is disseminated 
on the economy channel. These events are very related, because most of memory 
modules are made in Taiwan whose economy was jolted and damaged by the 
earthquake. 



A 

B 



7 ^ 



BE EE 



B B E B 1 






transit 

► 

t 



Fig. 3. Transit pattern 



Return pattern Fig. 4 shows this pattern. In channel S and T, there was a 
transit pattern at an earlier time. Then, a transit from S to T may occur. This 
is called “return pattern”, because the transit runs to the original channel. For 
example, the article which reports the recovery of the industry in Taiwan is 
disseminated after a while in the international channel. 



BBBB B B IB BE 

/ V 


0 


B B B B B^ B BB B 




0 



return 

t 



Fig. 4. Return pattern 



3 Time-Series Clustering Mechanism 

3.1 FA clustering mechanism 

To detect a follow-up article, we use the feature vector of the article. When a new 
article anew has been disseminated on a channel, the feature vector of the article 
is calculated. Then, the similarity between the feature vector and the feature 
vector of existing FAs is calculated by cosine similarity^. The cosine similarity 
of two vectors vi and V 2 is defined by the following formula: 

^ The feature vector of a FA is the mean vector of the feature vector of all articles 
contained in the FA. 
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gzm(vi,V2) = (1) 

r i| r 2| 

If the similarity exceeds a threshold and it is higher than its similarity with any 
other FA, the article is regarded as an element of the FA. 

Furthermore, we propose a clustering mechanism for multi-channel dissemi- 
nation. Several functions are used to add new articles to existing FAs. Basically, 
two functions measure certain aspects of classification as follows: 

1. Similarity between the new article and an existing FA; 

2. Time interval between the new article and the last article of an existing FA. 

We can use the measurement of similarity described above for multi-channel 
dissemination. The measurement of interval for multi-channel environments is 
different from the measurement for uni-channel environments. If a new article 
is added to an existing FA in the same channel, the interval between the new 
article and the last article of the FA should not be limited. That is, no matter 
how late a new article arrives, it should be added to the existing FA. Of course, 
the similarity between the new article and the FA needs to be high. 

On the other hand, if a new article belongs to another channel, the interval 
between the new article and the last article of the FA should be limited. If the 
interval is large, the article can not be a candidate for the FA. This is why the 
topic of the new article may be different from the FA according to characteristics 
of each channel. However, there are some cases when the new article should be 
added to the FA even if the interval is large. In this case, the FA should contain 
at least one article which belongs to the same channel of the new article. That 
is, the topic would go across several channels. This is the typical case of a return 
pattern. 

Fig. 5 shows the limitation of the interval between the new article and the last 
article of the existing FA. The left figure shows the normal pattern, the middle 
one shows the transit pattern, and the right one shows the return pattern. 




s 



Fig. 5. Time interval of adding follow-up article 

The clustering process for multi-channel dissemination is done through the 
following steps. The function szm(x, y) calculates cosine similarity between vec- 
tor X and vector y and the function inter val{x,y) returns the dissemination 
time interval between article x and article y. 
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1. foreach 1 <i <n 

if Ojnew') ^ Acandy ^new')') 

cand = i; 

end 

2. else if sim{F Acand, anew) < 0 

then create {FAnew) 

3. else if channel{anew) = channel{last{F Acand)) 

then CLnew ^ {FAf-and} 

4. else if channel{anew) ^ channel{articles{F Acand)) 

then dnew ^ {F Acand) 

5. else if interval{last{F Acand-, anew)) < ^ 

then dnew ^ {F Acand) 

6. create {F Anew) 



where chdnnel{d) returns which channel article d is disseminated, drtides(F) 
returns all of the articles contained in the FA, and ldst{F) returns the last 
article of the FA. 

Step 1. searches for the candidate from existing FAs for the new article. The 
FA whose similarity is highest becomes the candidate. Step 2. inspects whether 
the similarity runs over a threshold. If not, a new FA is created and the new 
article becomes the first article of the FA. Step 3. inspects if the last article 
of the candidate FA and the new article belongs to the same channel. If it is 
true, the new article connects to the FA as the last article {normal pattern). 
Otherwise, Step 4. checks whether the channel which the new article belongs 
to is contained in the channels which all of the article belongs to the candidate 
FA. If it is true, the new article connects to the FA as the last article {transit 
pattern). Otherwise, Step 5. inspects if the interval between the last article of 
the candidate FA and the new article is less than a threshold 6. If it is true, the 
new article connects to the FA as the last article {return pattern). Otherwise a 
new FA is created and the new article becomes the first article of the FA. 

3.2 Dissemination priority of articles 

In this section, we propose a priority for articles. Generally, more accurate and 
fresher articles are more valuable. We calculate the dissemination priority level 
of each article based on two independent factors: confidence level and scoop level. 



Confidence level When the same information is disseminated from more than 
one source (channel), the information can be thought to be true, so confidence is 
higher. If there are articles which report about the same topic on other channels, 
the confidence of the later articles is higher. Then, as time passes, the confidence 
level gets higher generally. 

For example, on TV news programs, if a headline such as “A large-scale 
earthquake occurred in Kobe before sunrise today” is reported on several channels. 
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Fig. 6. Projected period of the FA on each channel 



televiewers feel that the reported news is unambiguous. Although the first news 
and news reported near the time the event occurred may contain ambiguous 
information, news articles get accurate as time passes and the same topic news 
may be disseminated on other channels. In other words, in the case that only 
one channel reports the news, the confidence level is low, but as news on the 
same subject is disseminated on other channels and time passes, confidence level 
gets higher. 

Therefore, the more the number of channels which disseminate articles about 
the same topic and the higher the frequency of the articles are disseminated, 
the higher the confidence level of the article is. We define the confidence level 
Conf{an) of an article an as follows: 

N 

Conf{an) = E (y^channel{a„,) © Wfc) X delay {Wchannel{a^),Wk) (2) 

k=l 

where Wk is the projected period of the FA on the channel k. Fig. 6 shows 
the projected period: Wx,Wy,Wz- The operation © means the overlap of the 
period of the FA. XqY shows the overlap of the periods X and Y. The function 
delay{X, Y) returns the time lag between the periods X and Y, where X starts 
at time tsx and ends at time fex? Y starts at time tsy and ends at time tey • 
If tsY is greater than tsx, function returns 0. 



XqY = |mm(fex5 W) “ W)l (^) 

delay {X, Y) = log {{tsy -tsx) + ( 4 ) 

Fig. 7 shows the overlap and delay between the period which the article 
belongs to and all of the periods on other channels. 



Scoop level When an event happens, the first article is immediately dissem- 
inated in one channel earlier than other channels. If the document of the FA 
about a topic was disseminated a long time ago, a new time-series document 
about the same topic is disseminated. Let us consider the example of a bank 
burglary incident. The first article about the incident has a high scoop level. We 
define scoop level Scoop(an) of an article as follows: 
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Fig. 7. Confidence level and Scoop level 



N 1 

Scoop{an) ri-channel{an) ta^ — event{an) 

where ri-channel(an) is the number of channels which contain the articles of 
the FA, N is the total number of channels, event{an) is the time which the 
event of the article occurs actually, and is the time when the article is 
disseminated. Fig. 7 shows the time lag between ta^ and the dissemination time 
of the first article of each channel. 

The dissemination priority of an article is calculated based on the confidence 
level and scoop level as follows: 



Priority(an) = wi x Conf{an) +W 2 x Scoop(an) (6) 
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Fig. 8. Confidence level and Scoop level 



where Wi and W 2 are the weight value. 
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4 Carthage: A prototype system 

4.1 System architecture 

We have been developing a prototype system called Carthage. The system pulls 
articles from news servers at regular intervals. The server generates FAs from 
them, and calculates priority level based on temporal information and content 
similarity. The architecture of the system is shown in Fig.9. Carthagehas the 
following procedures. 



server 







Fig. 9. System architecture 

Cluster generator Articles are disseminated from the news source server at 
regular intervals. The server acquires the table-of-contents page from the 
news source server periodically. FAs are generated with time-series clustering 
mechanism. Newly arrived articles are clustered into existing FAs. When it 
belongs to neither of the clusters, it is stored as the first news article of a 
new topic. 

Temporal information extractor The extractor filters the disseminated time^ 
and the time when the event occurs actually. 

Priority level calculator The priority level is calculated by the mechanism 
mentioned in Fig. 9. The priority level of stored articles are automatically 
calculated as time passes when a new article is added to the FA. 

4.2 Reconstruction and presentation 

Articles stored in the cluster storage are automatically distributed based on the 
priority level. If two articles which belong to the same FA are selected, only the 
latest article should be distributed. Articles with high confidence levels should 
be emphasized, and articles with high scoop levels should be disseminated in 
a preferential sequence. Carthage generates Flash contents from the articles. 
These contents are shown to the user on a ticker and pop-up text box which are 
automatically created from Macromedia GENERATOR [7] templates. 

^ Disseminated time is the transaction time when an article is stored strictly in the 



server. 
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5 Concluding Remarks 

In this paper, we described a multi-channel dissemination system based on time- 
series clustering mechanism for on-line news articles. We proposed an algorithm 
for detection of follow-up article groups with time-series clustering mechanis- 
m, and we proposed a method of calculating a priority level based on delivery 
time and similarity. Also, we described a method for filtering on-line news ar- 
ticles based on priority level which is dynamically changing by the detection of 
follow-up articles. Furthermore, we described the implementation issues of the 
prototype system based on the proposal mechanism. 
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Abstract. We investigate the optimization of extended relational queries 
used in systems holding, for example, spatial, multimedia or constraint 
data. For such queries we must account for the built-in relations specific 
to the kind of data, and application dependent relationships between dif- 
ferent relations. We show that the constraint database perspective and 
the use of constrained tuple-generating dependencies provides a general 
framework in which to address semantic query optimization for these 
queries. We establish some sufficient conditions for query transforma- 
tions involving the introduction of relations, extending work in the liter- 
ature for conventional databases. We introduce semantic query partition 
(SQP) as a useful technique for optimizing queries with expensive op- 
erations, and investigate the problem of generating subqueries, which is 
central to the use of SQP. 



1 Introduction 

Query optimization is highly successful for conventional relational databases. 
Current techniques are powerful and reliable enough to provide a reasonably 
efhcient implementation of any query. Such optimization techniques can take into 
account common forms of application-dependent semantic information expressed 
as data dependencies. 

However, this state of affairs does not hold for many modern extensions 
of relational databases, such as databases holding spatial or video data, and 
constraint databases. In such databases there are three issues that affect query 
optimization at the query language level: 

— The query language contains semantic relations that are built in. 

— The application-specihc semantic information varies more widely in form. 

— The query language contains expensive operations. 

We will consider these issues in turn. 

An expressive query language must provide some built in semantic relations 
that have hxed meaning, independent of the data. In conventional databases, 
arithmetic relations (e.g. X <Y or Z = X + Y) are in this category. For spatial 
data, there are topological and directional relations between spatial objects, 
such as X contains Y or X is northeast of Y. For video data there are temporal 
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relations and kinetic properties. In constraint databases, these relations are the 
constraints themselves, and they may appear in the data in addition to qneries. 

In addition to straightforward semantic information snch as fnnctional de- 
pendencies and referential integrity constraints, the semantic relationships in 
modern databases reqnire more complex expression, often involving the hxed 
semantic relations. For television data, there may be relationships between the 
video, andio, and closed-caption elements of the data; there may also be annota- 
tions related to video content [BYY97]. For spatial data we may want to express, 
for example, that every state capital is contained in the appropriate state, or that 
whenever an easement intersects a property the corresponding title notes that 
fact. 

As data is becoming more complex, the operations permitted in a qnery 
langnage are becoming more expensive. For spatial data, compnting the area 
of an object, the objects that tonch it or the distance to the nearest object 
are expensive. For video data, almost any selection based on video content is 
expensive. In constraint databases, selections or joins on constraint attribntes 
involve expensive constraint solving. In all these cases, it pays to spend time 
exploiting semantic information since potential improvements are mnch greater 
than in conventional databases. 

In this paper, we examine the problem of qnery optimization with reference 
to these issnes. Conventional techniqnes, which are largely not semantic-based, 
are brittle and/or ineffective for many modern applications. We treat the prob- 
lem nniformly, from a constraint database perspective: the bnilt-in relations are 
constraints and we permit a large class of data dependencies (the constrained 
tnple-generating dependencies of [MS]) to express the application-dependent se- 
mantic relationships. We will focns hrst on determining correct (i.e. meaning- 
preserving) modihcations of qneries and then address practical approximations. 
We will not address the problem of assessing the costs of different qneries. 

Many of the issnes ennmerated above apply also to distribnted data (where 
remote data is expensive, and semantic relationships describe the relation be- 
tween local and remote data) and to heterogeneons databases where semantic 
relationships describe the relation between data in different databases). There is 
already related work in these contexts on similar issnes, nsnally in terms of ma- 
terialized views (for example, [Gry99,LMSS]). While onr resnlts might be nsefnl 
in these contexts, we will not specihcally address snch databases. 

Following some technical preliminaries in the next section, we look hrst at the 
addition of predicates to qneries. We then introdnce semantic qnery partitioning 
as a techniqne for avoiding expensive operations. Using this techniqne reqnires 
hnding qneries contained in the original qnery, and we develop some resnlts to 
aid in performing this task. Finally, we briehy discnss fntnre work. 
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2 Preliminaries 

2.1 Conjunctive Formula and Containment Mapping 
A conjunctive formula is a formula of the form 

Pi, ■■■,Ps,Ci, 

where each pi is a relation in the database scheme (referred to as an ordinary 
relation or simply a relation); each cj is a constraint in a hxed constraint 
domain (referred to as a built-in constraint or simply a built-in). We will use 
predicate to mean either a relation or a built-in. 

Generally, there can be variables, constants, or functions in any attribute 
positions of a relation, they are called terms. If the attributes of the relations 
are limited to distinct variables, then the conjunctive formula is said to be in 
normal form. Clearly, any conjunctive formula can be easily put into normal 
form. 

Let Fi = Pi, Ci {i = 1, 2) be two conjunctive formulas, where Pi is the set of 
relations and Ci is the set of built-ins. Let V ar{Pi) be the set of all free (i.e, not 
existentially quantihed) variables in F). A symbol mapping from F 2 to Fi is a 
function from V ar{F2) to the terms of Fi. If 6 is a symbol mapping from F2 to F\, 
then 6{F2) {resp. S{P2), S{C2), d{X), where A is a sequence or subset of variables 
in F2) denotes the conjunctive formula (resp. relations, built-ins, a sequence or 
set of variables and constants in Fi) obtained by simultaneously replacing each 
variable x in F 2 (resp. ^2,^2, A) by 6{x). 6 is called a containment mapping 
from F2 to Fi if 6{P2) F Pi. If there is a single containment mapping 6 from P2 
to Pi such that Ci d{C2), then we say that P2 strongly subsumes Pi by 6. 

A conjunctive query Q is of the form 

{O-.F} 

where P = P, (7 is a conjunctive formula, referred to as the body of query Q; O 
is a non-empty sequence of terms, referred to as the output of Q. In this paper, 
we will assume that O is a sequence of variables, and there are only variables and 
constants in any attribute positions of the ordinary relations. Obviously, every 
conjunctive formula can be easily put into this form. Q is said to be in normal 
form if its body is in normal form, O is a sequence of distinct variables which 
do not appear in any ordinary relations, and all free variables in the built-in 
constraints occur either in the output or in some ordinary relations. 

Let Qi = {Oi : Fi] {i = 1,2) be two conjunctive queries. If a containment 
mapping 6 from P2 to Pi turns O2 to exactly 0\, then 8 is said to be a con- 
tainment mapping [U1188] from Q2 to Q\. 

Let Qi and Q2 be any two queries (not necessarily conjunctive). We say that 
Q2 contains Q\, denoted as Qi C Q2 , if the answer set for Q\ is a subset of 
the answer set for Q2 for every database instance. Similarly, we say that Qi is 
an empty query (denoted as Q = 0) if its answer set is empty for all database 
instances. 
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2.2 Integrity Constraints 

Common integrity constraints in a database can be expressed using data de- 
pendencies, such as functional dependencies, constraint generating dependen- 
cies (CCDs), tuple generating dependencies (TGDs) [BCW99,FV]. A more gen- 
eral data dependency, named Constraint Tuple Generating Dependency 
(CTGD), is studied in [MS]. Formally, a CTGD is a formula of the form 

p^{X^),...,Pr^{Xr^)^C{X) qi{X[,Yi),...,qm{X'^^Yrr:),D{X,Y) ( 1 ) 

where X = Ai U ... U Xn]Y = Yi U ... U Ym\X[ Y X]X C\Y = 0; Pi^qj are 
relations; C{X) is a conjunction of built-in constraints with free variables from 
A, D{X,Y) is a conjunction of built-in constraints with free variables from X 
and Y ; The conjunctive formula at the left side of the arrow is called 

the antecedent, the formula at the right side is called the consequent. Some 
special-form CTGDs we will consider in this paper include 

(1) Constraint-Generating Dependencies (CCDs): 



Pi(Ai),...,p„(A,),C'(A) ^D(A) 

(2) Nullity-Generating Dependencies (NGD): 

Pi{Xi),...,pn{Xn),C{X) ^ FALSE 

(3) Tuple-Generating Dependencies (TGDs): 

(4) Tuple-Generating Dependencies with Empty Built-ins (TGDEB) : 

Pi(V).....P„(X„) ^ 3y. qi(Xi,Yi),...,qUXL,Ym) 

In what follows, when we say integrity constraint, we always mean a CTGD, 
either in the general or a special form. Eurthermore, we will assume that the 
antecedent of every integrity constraint is in normal form (although in some 
examples we will use more compact forms). 

Definition 1. Given a set of integrity constraints A and two queries Qi and 
Q 2 , we say that Qi and Q 2 are equivalent (resp. Qi is contained in Q 2 ; Qi 
is emptyj under A, denoted as Q\ =a Q 2 (resp. Qi Ca Q 2 ; Qi =a 0) if 
their answer sets are the same (resp. the answer set for Qi is a subset of that 
for Q 2 ; the answer set for Qi is empty) for all database instances satisfying A. 

3 Adding Predicates to Conjunctive Queries 

We can use integrity constraints to generate predicates to add to a query. In 
general, this transformation produces a union query. 
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Theorem 1 . Let A = {Pi^Ci 3 y. Si,Di \ i = be a set of CTGDs as 

defined in Section 2 . 2 , where Si is the set of relations in the consequent. Let a 
conjunctive query be Q = {O : R,E}, where R is the set of relations, and E is 
the set of built-ins. If there exist containment mappings Si^ki {i = 

from Pi, Ci to R, E such that 

n ki 

E^\J \J 6ij{Ci) ( 2 ) 

i = l j = l 

then Q =a Ui<i<n i<j<ki{^ • where all existential variables 

in 6 ij{Si,Di) are replaced by distinct variables not previously occurring in Q. 



Example L Let A = {icl,ic2\ and Q be as follows 
id : ri{x,y),x < y ^ x = t). 

ic2\ r2{x,y),x < y ^ y = 0 . 

Q\ {x,y.ri{x,y),r2{y,z),x<z} 
where x,y,z are all from the reals. 

Then 6\ \ x ^ x, y ^ y and 62 ■ x ^ y, y ^ z are containment 
mappings from the antecedents of id and ic2 respectively to the body of Q. 
Fnrthermore, x < z 6i{x < y) d2{x < y). By Theorem 1, Q =a {x,y : 
ri{x,y),r2{y,z),x = 0, 2; > 0} U {x, y : ri{x,y),r2{y, z),x <t),z = 0}. 

The transformation in the above example cannot be obtained using tradi- 
tional semantic query optimization approaches. 

If there are no built-ins (i.e, the built-ins are all TRUE) in the antecedents of 
the integrity constraints, then the condition in Theorem 1 reduces to the mere 
existence of a single containment mapping, because the implication relationship 
(2) is trivially true for any such mapping. Thus Theorem 1 indicates the signih- 
cance of built-in constraints in the antecedent of an integrity constraint. It also 
generalizes previous results on restriction and join introduction. 

In order to use Theorem 1 to add new predicates to a conjunctive query, 
we need to hnd the relevant containment mappings. Obviously, if a conjunctive 
formula is in normal form, then it is easy to enumerate all containment mappings 
from it to another conjunctive formula. The biggest difficulty in using Theorem 1 
lies in testing the implication of built-in constraints. However, in most practical 
cases, there are only a few integrity constraints (each of which has only a few 
built-ins), and the number of relevant containment mappings is very limited, so 
the constraint implication problem can be checked rather quickly. Thus we may 
hnd the transformation in Theorem 1 still practically useful, especially when the 
added predicates can “hlter out” some costly condition tests which are frequently 
met in extended relational databases. 

4 Semantic Query Partition 

When a query Q can be partially answered by another one Q' (i.e, Q' T Q), 
and Q' is considerably cheaper than Q, it is sometimes benehcial to divide the 
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evaluation of Q into three steps: First find all answers for Q' and all tuple 
combinations that produce these answers; then check the tuple combinations 
that are left for other answers to Q; hnally return the union of the results in the 
previous two steps. The beneht of this partition is particularly evident when Q 
has expensive operations which are not present in Q' , Q' contains a large part 
of all answers to Q, and there are a large number of tuple combinations in the 
base relations satisfying the conditions of Q. This idea has been used in, for 
instance, spatial databases, where when we want to hnd all objects that are not 
contained in a given area, we hrst use the minimum bounding boxes (MBB) to 
hnd part of the answer, and only for those objects whose MBBs are contained 
in the MBB of the area do we actually check the containment using a more 
complicated algorithm. Similar ideas have also been used in situations such as 
when materialized views or cached results are available [CKPS95,Qia,Gry99]. 

In traditional databases, the difference between the costs of various restriction 
or join conditions are relatively small, therefore the improvement (if any) in query 
efficiency due to the partition is most likely to be insignihcant. However, this is 
not so when expensive predicates are involved. 

In this section, we consider the problem of using integrity constraints to 
partition the processing of conjunctive queries into the three steps as described 
above, which we refer to as semantic query partition (SQP). The aim of 
the partition is to reduce the number of tests on expensive conditions. We start 
with a motivating example. 

Example 2. Suppose we have the following relations: 
state{stateName, stateGeometry) , 
own{ownerName, landType, landGeometry) , 
fa{memherID,personName, register State), 

where stateGeometry and landGeometry are spatial attributes, and all other 
attributes are alphanumeric. The relation fa represents data about members of 
the Farmers Association. 

Suppose we have the following integrity constraint: 

Any member of the farmers association has some farm land {landType = 1) 
in his/her registration state, that is 

fa{id,pn, sn) ^ig,sg state{sn, sg),own{pn, 1, Ig), Ig H sg ^ 0 

Consider the query Q: Find all people who own some farm land in state CA. 

Q = {pn : own{pn, 1, Ig), state{GA, sg), Ig H sg ^ 0}. 

By the integrity constraint, the answer includes all members of the farmers 
association who registered in CA, thus we need check only the remaining land 
owners to see whether they too own some farm land in CA. That is, we can 
partition Q into Q' = {pn : fa{id,pn,sn),sn = GA{ and Q — Q' = {pn : 
{fa{id,pn, sn), sn ^ GA, own{pn, 1, Ig)), state{GA, sg), sg Hlg ^ 0}. Obviously 
Q' is a much cheaper query than Q, therefore, if most farm owners in CA are 
registered in the farmers association and there are many people who own some 
farm land in CA, then we can save a lot of work by the partition. 
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4.1 Semantic Query Containment 

The SQP problem is closely related to the semantic query containment problem 
(SQC) -determining whether a conjunctive query is contained in another (or 
the union of some other conjunctive queries) under given integrity constraints . 
Thus we hrst discuss the latter. As by-products of the results here, the empty 
query detection (under given integrity constraints) problem is also addressed. 

Let Qo,Qi, ...,Qk be conjunctive queries, and A be a set of CTGDs. Intu- 
itively, if Qo is not contained in the union of Qi, ..., without A, but Qi T Q 2 
when A is imposed, then the queries and integrity constraints must be related in 
some way. Our next theorem says the existence of some particular containment 
mappings is such a necessary relationship. 

Theorem 2. Let Qi = {Oi : Ri,Ei} (for I = 0,1,..., k) be conjunctive queries. 
For 0 < I < k, Qi is in normal form, Qo is not contained in ^ ~ 

{Pi{Xi),Ci{Xi) Si,Di\i = l,...,n} be a set of CTGDs. If Qq Ca 
then 

(1) there must be containment mappings from some Pi[Xi), Ci{Xi) to Rq,Eo. 

(2) Suppose are all containment mappings from Pi{Xi),Ci{Xi) 

to Ro,Eq (for i = l,...,n), and pi^i, ..., pi^si are all containment mappings from 
Ri,Ei to Ro,Eo (for I = l,...,k), then Eq 6ij{Ci{Xi)) VvJT^ 

pi,t{Ei). 

Theorem 2 provides a necessary condition for the SQC problem. The next 
theorem gives a condition that is both necessary and sufficient when the integrity 
constraints are all NGDs. 

Theorem 3. Let N = {Pi,Ci FALSE \ i = l,...,n} be a set of NGDs, 
Qi = {Oi : Ri, El} {I = 0, 1, ..., k) be queries, Qo 0, and for I > 1, Qi is in 
normal form. Let 6ip, ..., hi^ki be all containment mappings from Pi,Ci to Ro,Eq. 
Then Qo Cat IJzLi iff there are containment mappings pip, ..., pi,si from Qi 
to Qo such that 



Bo ^ V’L, 6i,j(Ci) V vti vti PiAE,). 



A necessary and sufficient condition can also be established when the integrity 
constraints consist of some NGDs and a set of non-recursive TGDEBs. To do 
this, we need the concept of semantic expansion of a query. 

Definition 2. Given a query Q = {O : R,E}, and a set S of CTGDs, the 
semantic expansion of Q under S, denoted as Q^ , is a query {O : R^,E^} 
such that 

1. RCR^ 
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2. For any integrity constraint P,C qi, D in S, if P,C strongly 

subsumes ,E by a containment mapping 8, then 8{qi) e {i = 1, 

(where all existential variables in 8{qi) have been properly renamed), and 

8{D). 

3. E^ is the weakest set of built-ins that satisfy the previous condition. 

If the given CTGDs are not recnrsive (that is, S does not contain a sequence 
of CTGDs ici {i = 1, ...,n) such that some relation names in the antecedent of 
icij^i appear in the consequent oiici for « = 1, n — 1, and some relation names 
in the antecedent of ic\ appear in the consequent of icn), then contains a 
hnite number of predicates, and it can be computed by repeatedly considering 
each integrity constraint against (initially, = Q) until no more predicates 
can be added to except duplicates. 

Theorem 4. Let Q be a conjunctive query, Q' be any query. Let N be a set of 
NGDs, S be a set of non-recursive TGDEBs. Then Q ^,S Q' iffQ^ Eat Q'. 

Theorem 4 indicates that as far as SQC is concerned, the TGDEBs and the 
NGDs can be considered in sequence, that is, once we have computed , S can 
be discarded. 

The above result can be extended to TGDs when the buit-in constraints have 
the Independence of Negative Gonstraints (ING) property (see [LM92] for the 
dehnition of ING). However, when the built-ins do not have ING, the theorem 
does not hold if S' is a set of TGDs with non-empty built-ins, as shown in 
the following example. Thus, we have established the limits of the semantic 
expansion technique for such problems. 

Example 3. Let Q = {x, y : p{x, y)} and let Q' be an empty query. Let S contain 
p{x , y) , c{x , y) q{x,y), where c{x,y) is any non-trivial constraint (not TRUE 

or EALSE). Let N contain p{x , y) , ~<c{x , y) EALSE and p{x , y) , q{x , y) 

EALSE. 

The only containment mapping from p{x, y ) , c{x, y) to p{x, y) is 6 : x x,y ^ y, 
but TRUE does not imply c{x,y), so = Q. It is easy to see that is not 
empty under N, but Q is empty under N and S. 

The next corollary follows from Theorem 3 and Theorem 4. 

Corollary 1. Let Qi = {Oi : Ri,Ei} {I = 0,1,..., /c) be conjunctive queries. 
Qi ¥"n,s 0- Let N = {Pi,Ci EALSE} be a set of NGDs and S be a set 
of non-recursive TGDEBs. Let Ap, •••, be all containment mappings from 
Pi,Ci to Rq,E^. Then Qo Uiv,s' Uti Qi iff there are containment mappings 
pi, h ■■•1 pi, Si from Qi (I = l,...,k) to Qq such that 

U ^ Vp, V v>u vli piAEi)- 
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4.2 Query Emptiness 

The problem of detecting query emptiness is a special case of query containment, 
where we take the containing query to be an empty query. Thus the work above 
on query containment can be applied directly to the problem of query emptiness. 
For example, the following is an immediate corollary of Corollary 1. 

Corollary 2. Given a non-empty conjunctive query Q = {O : R,E}, a set 
N = {Pi,Ci FALSE I i = 1, ...,n} of NGDs, and a set S of non-recursive 
TGDEBs, we have Q =n,s 0 if and only if there are containment mappings 
hi,i, from Pi,Ci to P^,E^ such that 

£» ^ vti 



[ZO] gives two theorems which are special cases of Corollaries 1 and 2, with 
S being a set of referential integrity constraints (TGDEBs with a single relation 
in the antecedent and a single relation in the consequent). Our results extend 
theirs, and Example 3 shows that our results are unlikely to be extended much 
further. 

4.3 Finding a Subquery 

Definition 3. Let A be a set of integrity constraints, Q and Q be two conjunc- 
tive queries. If 

(1) Q' Ca Q 

(2) There are predicated in Q that are not present in Q' 

Then we say Q' is a subquery of Q under A. 

The key of SQP is to hud a subquery Q' of Q. Whether it is worthwhile to 
use Q' in SQP has to be decided by a cost model. 

Let the conjunctive query Q be {O : R,E} = {O : i?i, i? 2 , -Ei, E 2 }, where 
R = R\,R 2 are the relations and E = E\,E 2 are the built-ins. Let E 2 be the 
expensive restrictions we want to avoid. We require that Q be in normal form 
so that all the expensive join conditions will be in E. 

There are many different types of integrity constraints, with some of which, 
the task of hnding a subquery of Q under them is trivial (e.g, if P{Z) 
R{Z), E{Z) then {O : P{Z)} C {O : P{Z), E{Z)}). We cannot enumerate all 
the possibilities. Therefore, we will only mention two typical cases. 

Case A The integrity constraints imply R,R',E',Ei E 2 , where R' is a set of 
relations other than those in R, E' is a set of built-ins that are not in E 2 . 
In this case, Q' = {O : R,R',E',Ei} is a subquery of Q. In Q', we don’t 
need to test the conditions specihed by E 2 , but we have added some relations 
R' to be joined and some other restrictions E'. 

^ Intuitively, these are the expensive operations we want to avoid as much as possible. 
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Case B The integrity constraints imply R',E',Ei R,E 2 ,, where R',E' are the 
same as in the hrst case. 

In this case, if O C Var(R') then {O : R\ E', E"!} is a snbqnery of Q. 

To test whether the conditions in the above cases hold nnder A, we can nse 
varions chasing procednres snch as those in [MS]. The problem is that we often 
don’t know what R' or E' is in advance. However, sometimes a single (or more) 
integrity constraint (s) in A is applicable simply by variable renaming. These 
cases are snmmarized in the following propositions 1 ~ 2 . 

Let P,C be a conjnnctive formnla, Z be a set of terms. For any mapping 6 
from a snbset X' of Var{P,C) to Z, we will nse 6 {P{X),C{X)) to denote the 
formnla obtained from P{X),C{X) by simnltaneonsly replacing all variables in 
X' by their images nnder S. 

Definition 4. A containment mapping 8 from P, C to R,E is said to be a full 

mapping if 6 {P) = R. 

Proposition 1. Let A = {Pi{Xi),Ci{Xi) Di{Xi) \ i = l,...,n} be a set of 
CGDs. Let Q = {O : R{Z) , Ei[Z) , E 2 {Z)} . If there are full mappings <5qi, ..., A,fci {i = 
l,...,n) from Pi{Xi) to R{Z) such that Xf=i 8 ij{Ci{Xi)) ^ E 2 {Z), and 
A .=1 aJIi 6,pD,{Xi)] A Ei{Z) ^ E^iz], then {O : R{Z),Ei{Z), aJi, 
^i,j{Ci{Xi))} is a subquery of Q under A. 

Proposition 1 corresponds to a snb-case of Case A. The next example shows 
an application of it. 

Example f. Let the integrity constraints and the qnery be as follows 

icl: rx{x,y),r 2 {y,z) x ^ 0 

ic 2 : ri{x' , y'),r 2 {y' , z'),y' > 0 ^ x' C z' 

Q: {u, w : ri(w, v), r 2 {v, w),v < 10, u fl le 7 ^ 0} 

Dehne A : x^u, y^v, z^w and 82 '■ x' u,y' v,z' w, 

then 81 and 82 are fnll mappings from ri{x,y),r 2 {y, z) to ri{u,v),r 2 {v,w) and 
from ri{x' ,y'),r 2 {y' , z') to ri{u,v),r 2 {v,w) respectively. Fnrthermore, 8 i{x 7 ^ 
0)A82{x' C z') uCiw 7^ 0, thns, Q1 = {u, w : ri(w, n), r 2 (n, le), n > 0,n < 10} 
is a snbqnery of Q nnder icl,ic 2 . 

The next proposition corresponds to Case B. 

Proposition 2. Letic be a CTGD of the form P{X),C{X) S{X' ,Y), D{X' ,Y) 

(Y n A = 0). /f there is a full mapping 8 from S(X',Y) to R(Z), such that 

(1 ) Var{ 8 {X)) n Var{ 8 {Y)) = 0, 

(2) 6{D(X',Y)) ^ E-,(Z), 

(3) O C S(X), and Var(Ei(Z)) C 6(X), 

(4) S(C(X)) ft E2(Z), 

then {O : 8 {P{X)), 8 {C{X)), Ei{Z)} is a subquery of Q under ic. 

Example 2 is a case where Proposition 2 can be applied. 
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5 Conclusion and Future Work 



We have addressed the problem of semantic query optimization for extended 
relational databases. For spatial, multimedia and constraint data, the presence 
of expensive operations makes semantic query optimization more cost-effective 
than in conventional databases. Based on a more thorough analysis of the built- 
in constraints and interactive effects of several integrity constraints, our results 
generalize previous existing works on predicate introduction, emptiness detec- 
tion, and query containment. We introduced semantic query partitioning as a 
potentially useful transformation when expensive predicates are present. 

However, whether the newly obtained query is better than the original one 
must be decided by a cost model. That means the semantic transformation 
methods provided here must be combined with a traditional query optimizer. In 
addition, to reduce the cost of semantic transformation, constructive algorithms 
need to be designed that can directly build a semantically equivalent query with 
guaranteed better performance. Efficient constraint solvers are imperative for the 
transformations to be practical. Such solvers existing, they can be embedded into 
a semantic query optimizer. All of these fall into our future work. 
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Abstract. In a location query process the most expensive procedure is 
maintaining the location information of mobiles. To reduce the expensive cost, 
we adopt the profile-based approach to design a behavior-based strategy (BBS) 
based on the moving behavior of each mobile generated by long-term collection 
of its moving history. We use a data mining technique to mine the moving 
behavior of each mobile and then estimate the probability that each mobile 
stays in each location at each time region given the last known location from its 
moving behavior. To reduce unnecessary computation, we consider the location 
tracking and computational cost and then derive a cost model. A greedy 
heuristic is proposed to minimize the cost model through finding the 
appropriate checkpoints. The experimental results show our strategy 
outperforms fixed paging area strategy currently used in GSM or IS-54 system 
and time-based strategy for highly regular moving mobiles. 



1. Introduction 

Under the sharply developing wireless communication technologies, more and 
more mobile stations will access databases over the wireless communication channels. 
Under this situation more and more mobiles will become the data source for future 
databases, or furthermore, the mobile themselves become the information that is 
allowed to be queried by some other clients. The fact that clients and servers in this 
mobile environment can change locations enables the possibility of making and 
answering queries in a way that is dependent on the current position of the queried 
data if the queried information are attributes of some mobile objects. 

When a database system is required to process a location query, it needs paging 
procedures to capture the exact location of all mobiles that concern the location query. 
Because the unit cost to page a mobile is more expensive than other procedures of a 
location query due to the precious radio bandwidth resource, the location tracking cost 
minimization becomes the main issue for location query problem. The fixed paging 
area strategy currently used by second generation PCS is designed as follows [1-5]. 
All base-stations are partitioned into several registration areas and then the paging 
area function is defined to be the registration area the mobile lastly updated. No 
location update is required if the mobile does not move to another registration area. 
This approach could be simply implemented but could not reach the optimal location 
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tracking cost since the paging area defined in this approach may be too large to waste 
paging cost (for low mobility mobiles) or too small (for high mobility mobiles) to 
make unnecessary updates. 

To reduce location query cost furthermore, several location tracking strategies in 
the literature have been proposed. Xie, Goodman and Tabbane [6, 7] introduced the 
individual location area concept that treats mobiles with different mobility and call 
characteristics differently to reduce the average signaling cost of mobility 
management. Based on this concept, several approaches such as time-based strategy 
[8-10], distance-based, movement-based strategy [11, 12] and profile-based strategy 
[13] were introduced successively. 

Most of the above strategies define their paging area function according to short- 
term observation of each mobile. For example, the approach in [10] estimates the 
time-varying mobility pattern according to the (short-term) history of each PCS 
subscriber’s location. Predict the most possible area the mobile will stay in the next 
time region and then define it to be the paging area of the next time region. This 
approach does reduce the update cost for high mobility mobiles, but the paging area 
increases dramatically with its moving velocities and it still need to updates its paging 
area periodically to PCS to keep the hit rate for paging procedure, even the object is 
immobile. The profile-based strategy proposed by Sami Tabbane [13] tries to reduce 
the location tracking cost by taking advantage of most mobiles’ highly predictable 
patterns. Although the performance of this strategy is much better than the fixed 
paging area strategy currently adopted by most PCS, several important parameters 
such as the time-varying probabilities and the approach to partition each mobile 
moving period are innocent. 

In this paper, we extend the profile-based strategy to develop a behavior-based 
strategy. We first conceptually introduce the behavior-based strategy (BBS) in Section 
2. To define the paging area function, we define the moving behavior of each mobile 
and then adopt current data mining techniques such as association rules and Bayesian 
networks to mine the moving behavior from the long-term history of location change 
events in Section 3. To realize the BBS, all the necessary parameters and functions are 
defined, analyzed and estimated in Section 4. Experiments and comparison are 
presented in Section 5. Conclusion and future work are drawn in Section 6. 



2. The Behavior-Based Strategy 

The Behavior-Based Strategy (BBS) is designed to reduce the location updating 
cost of each mobile by taking advantage of the PCS subscriber’s highly predictable 
patterns. We consider that the system handles a profile for each mobile. In such 
condition each mobile keeps a copy of its paging area function. 

In this paper, we assume that the moving behavior of each mobile are regular 
enough to be mined from its moving history. In the following subsections we describe 
the paging and location update procedures of BBS. 
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2.1 Paging Procedure 

The paging procedures of BBS are the same with the fixed paging area strategy 
except the data base query procedure and their query results. The query result of BBS 
is a set of base stations that compose the paging area at that time and the query result 
of fixed paging area is a registration area ID. Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show the location 
database query procedures for these two strategies, respectively. 



M^ing table of location 
database 



InfHJt; 

Callee’s 
ID - X 

Mobile ID =*Cailec's ID 

Fig. 1. Query procedure of fixed paging area strategy. 
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Current time" 
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felT^T,.,) 
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Fig. 2. The query procedure of BBS. 



2.2 Location Update Procedure 

In BBS, a mobile is required to hold a location updating procedure at time t 
whenever it leaves its paging area at time t. To reach this goal, each mobile needs to 
check whether it is in its paging area or not by querying its paging area function 
whenever the checkpoint time is up or it perceives that it moves to another cell. Fig. 3 
shows the decision procedure of BBS. 




Fig. 3. Decision procedure held by each mobile. 



If a mobile changes its location and the new location the mobile stays is still a 
member of PA(Tj), then the mobile does not need to make any location update. But if 
the new location is not inside PA((T.), then the mobile should update its location 

We design the rule of updating as follows. (Assume that the PCS has partition all 
its location into several registration areas.) 

Rl. Whenever the mobile changes its location from to 1^ at time t e (Tp T.^J and 
both and are elements ofPA(T.), then no location update is necessary to be 
made. 

R2. Whenever the mobile changes its location from l^ to l^ at time t e (Tp 

where l^ ^ PA(Tp the mobile needs not make location update if the two 
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locations and are in the same registration area. If is not in the 
registration area that contains l^, then 

i. PA(t) = The registration area that contains ly if I ^ PAJt). 
a. PA(t) = PAft) iff e PAft). 

R3. At checkpoint time T.^,, if the mobile stays in f e PAftjnPAfT.^J where te (Tp 
is the last location updated time, then no location update is necessary and 
the paging area is renewed to be PAfT.^J. 

R4. At checkpoint time T.^,, if the mobile stays in f e PAJt)-PAfT._^J where tE (Tp 
T.^J is the last location updated time, then the mobile is required to make 
location update and PA(T.^J is set to be a registration area that contains f. 



3. The Moving Behavior 

3.1 Description of Moving Behavior 

Based on the observation of many mobiles, we assume that a regular moving 
mobile often chooses one of a few paths it often passes through and the arrive time to 
each location on each path are like. Thus a moving behavior of a mobile should 
consist of several paths forms a partial ordered set. Although the time the mobile 
arrives to each location is not always the same, in most cases it forms a multi-modal 
distribution. To simplify our estimation procedure, the multi-modal distribution needs 
to be divided into several uni-modal distributions if the modals are not close. Here we 
assume that each uni-modal time distribution is in normal distribution. Thus, each 
vertex of a moving behavior should be an ordered pair (/, t) where I is the location the 
mobile often pass through and tis a normal distribution of the time the mobile arrived 
/. 

Let <(/j, t,), (f, tj), (f, t,), (f, t^), , (/„, t„)> be a moving log of a mobile and D 

be its moving period, then we define the moving behavior of the mobile to be a partial 
ordered set of time-location information <V, E, Cg> as follow; 

♦ V c {(/, t, s) e LxTxN} where L = { /J 1 < i < n }, T is the set of all normal 
distributions and s is the support of this vertex. The support of the vertex (/, t, 
s) with t = A(p, a) is defined to be the size of the set { (/j, t^) \ 1^ = 1 and t^ - kD 
close to p if t.- kD € [0, D] }. 

♦ E c VxV. For each (v^, vp e E, there should exist enough supports (f, tj) from 
the moving logs where (1., tj) is a support of V; and t.^,) is a support of v.. 

♦ For each e = (Vj, v^) e E, Cg(e) is defined to be the confidence that the mobile 
will arrive given the mobile is in Vj. 

3.2 Algorithm to Mine the Moving Behavior from Moving Logs 

To mine the moving behavior from a given moving log <(/,, t,), ..., (/„, tj>, we 
first separate it into M logs in which the i“* log Lg. = <(/jj, t,j), ..., (1.^^^, presents 
the i*" moving period’s moving log. Without loss of generality, we assume that tj . g [0, 
D] for all i and j. And then, for each I e L, cluster the set {(f., t^.) 1 1.^. = into several 
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clusters {C,,} according to the distribution {tj . I /. ^ = /} and denote V to be the set {C,jl 
/eL}. There are many database systems that provide clustering functions. For 
example, the DB2® Intelligent Miner for Data. In this paper we use SPSS to generate 
the clusters for each location /. 

Some nodes that have less support should be removed from the moving behavior. 
The amount of the threshold should be in proportion to the amount of moving periods 
of the moving log M. In this paper we use M/4 to be the threshold in our experiments. 

After we establish the vertex set V of the moving behavior, and the mean and the 
variance of each vertex C, . of V, we construct the edges between vertices of V as 
follows. Let S(C,, Cj) to be the support of the ordered pair (C,, Q and S(Q to be the 
support of C.. 

S( C., Cj) = Ofor all i and j. 

for(x = 1; X <= M; 

for(y = l;y< n(x); y++j 

{ 

Find C. and Cjfrom V satisfy 

d(C, (h, tJ) <= d(C, (l^, J) for all C, e V. 

2. d(C, fj) <= d(C„ fj) for all C, e V. 

Increase the support of ( C., C.). 

}. 

For each ordered pair (C^ Cj), if S(Cp C.)/S(C) > Q then a directed link C. —> C. 
is established. 

Cg is the threshold for link generation and Cg(Cj, C^) is the confidence of the edge 
(Cj, C.). For each e V, we define d(C 2 , {l^^, L^)) as follow: 

1. /,^/,^<=^d(C„(/,^,tJ) = oo 

2. f o d(C„ t,,^)) = I - L J < oo. 

4. Designing the Paging Area Function 



4.1 Estimating the Time- Varying Location Probability 
Cost Model 

For each mobile, we define the paging area at time t to be a set of locations 
(base- stations) in which the PCS tries to find the mobile by paging this area at time t, 
and denote it as PA(t). Both PCS and mobiles are required to adjust the paging area 
whenever a location update is made. 

The location tracking cost is defined to be the update cost and paging cost. In 
time region (T^ T^) the update cost could be defined as the number of location updates 

k 

and the paging cost could be defined as ^ (j , ) if there are k calls arrived at time 

/=i 

t,, t 2 ,. . ., Lg (Tj, Tj). In this paper, we assume that the call arrival rate is the same for all 
time t and denote it as X. 
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Define STAY(A(tp tp) to be the probability that the mobile stays in the location 
area A(t) for all t € (tj, tp and define CALL(f, t.) to be the number of calls arrive in 
some time of (t^, tp. If the time region (t^ tp is short enough, then we could assume 
that there is at most 1 location update event and at most 1 call arrives in the time 
region, and we could also assume that the size of paging area in this time region has 
no change. Thus, the location update cost and paging cost in a short enough time 
region (t^, tj) could be defined as follows: 

Location update cost = 1 - STAY(A(tp t^)) (1) 

Paging cost = CALL(tp tj)*l(PA(t)l (2) 

Where l(A)l is the number of elements of finite set A. And then we denote the density 
function stay(A(t)) and call(t) in (3) and (4), respectively. 

stay(A(t)) = lim STA F (A(t, t + Af )) and (3) 



CALL{t,M) (4) 

caU(t) = hm — - 

A? 

By definition of call arrival rate, and our assumption about call arrival rate, we 
have call(t) = X,. Thus we have the location tracking cost in time region [T., T^] is 

[ \{\- stay{PA{t))-^ Xxsizeof{PA{ty)\dt 

JTf 

Due to the limitation of this paper, we state the estimation of stay(PA(t)) as 
follows without proof 

stay(PA(t)) = 2 Path (/, , I j )xCP(l^,t) ( 6 ) 

Where 

Path(/„;,)= 

All path from v j to v | j = 1 



4.2. Decision the Initial Paging Area for Each Time Interval 



In time region [Tj, Tj^,] we recompose the set of all locations into the sequence /. 
„ /i 2 , /i,,„ satisfies 



1 









> 






|^"'/^/ij,„t)dtforallj>l 



(S) 



In this way, the initial paging area PAo(Tj) = { .1 1 < j < kj for some integer kj. 

Whenever k. is decided, the expected location tracking cost in time region (Tj, Tj^,) is 
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TC(k,) = [(1 - ^ 0) + A X 4, ]d/ 

' X = 1 

We use the following algorithm to minimize (10). 
k, = 1 ; 

while (TC(X) > rC(k, +1) ) 
k, = k. +1; 

We then calculate the best initial paging area PAq(Tj) for time region (Tj, Tj^j) and 
we denote the corresponding location tracking cost as LC(T., Tj^j) using the algorithm 
mentioned above. 

4.3. Determining The Check Points of A Moving Period 

The final problem we need to solve for BBS is how to partition the moving 
period of each mobile into appropriate time regions. To find the best partition for each 
mobile, the partition problem is formulated in (10). 

Min a ^ZC(7;.,r,^i)+P 

i=0 

Subject to 

{ [T., I 0 < i < k} a partition of [0, D) 

Where 

1. a and |3 are weights of bandwidth cost and computational cost. 

2. is the unit computational cost. 

3. LC(T„T„) = min ,t)) + Xxkj]dt 

^ x=l 

4. P(/, t) is the probability that the mobile stays inside I at time t. 

/=1 

6. X is the call arrival rate of the mobile. 

To solve this problem, a greedy algorithm is presented below. 

Step 1: S = {[0, D)j and S’ = {[0, D)} ; 

Step 2: For each element (T, T’) 

IfaLQT, T) > a(LC(T, (T+T)/2) + LC((T+T’)/2, T’))+I5C^ 
then S’ = S’uf(T, (T+T’)/2), ((T+T’)/2, T’)} - f(T, T’)}; 

Step 3: If S^ S’ then S = S’ and goto Step 2. 

Step 4: End this algorithm. 



5. Experimental Results 



5.1 Simulation Design 

In this section, we evaluate of the fixed paging area strategy (FS), time-based 
strategy (TBS) and behavior-based strategy (BBS). In our simulation, the radius of 
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each cell is 250 meters, A RA contains 9 base stations and a MSC contains 25 RAs. 
For TBS, a location update is hold every 5 minutes and the size of each paging area is 
calculated according to the formulations estimated in [10] with confidence y= 0.9. 

To simulate the moving of a mobile, the moving schedule be assigned to our 
simulator. A moving schedule of a mobile is a lattice in which each vertex has three 
attributes: the location, the expectative arrive time and expectative leave time. The 
exact leave time is decided according to the following rules: If the exactly arrive time 
is earlier than the expectative leave time, than the leave time is in normal distribution 
with mean = expectative leave time and variance = 1 . The time unit is minute. If the 
exactly arrive time is latter than the expectative leave time, than the mobile will leave 
this vertex immediately when it arrive this vertex. 

Each edge of a moving schedule has 9 attributes that are given as follows. The 
start and end vertex of the path, the width of the path, the maximum, average and 
minimum moving speed, the diffusion of the moving speed, the probability that the 
mobile will choose this path when it want to leave its start vertex and whether the 
moving is returnable or not. A mobile moves on each path is in Brownian motion 
according to the rules defined in the path. 

5.2 Experimental Results 

We make experiments to compare the three strategies by taking into account 
their update frequency distributions, paging area size distribution and radio-link cost 
versus call arrival rate. Fig. 4 below shows the distribution of location update 
frequencies of the three strategies of 9 days’ statistics. Because the mobile is in high 
speed moving in the two time regions (6:16Am, 8:25AM) and (17:02PM, 19:20PM), 
the update frequency of fixed paging area strategy in the two regions are relatively 
higher than other time regions. Because the mobile object has high regular moving 
behaviors in the two regions, the BBS has high accuracy in predicting the paging area 
of the two time regions. The update frequency of TBS is constant with value 9. 
Because the mobile has low regular moving behaviors in the time region (12:00PM, 
13:25PM), the mobile often moves outside the paging area the BBS estimated. In this 
time region the BBS’s performance is worse than the other two strategies. 




Fig. 4. The update frequency distributions. 

Fig. 5 below shows the average size of paging area distributions of the two 
strategies BBS and TBS in the 9 days’ statistic. The average paging area size of FS of 
all time regions are all 9 base stations (equal to 1 registration area). Because the 
mobile moves fast in the two regions (6:16AM, 8:25Am) and (17:02PM, 19:20PM), 
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the paging area size increases significantly in the two regions. Although the paging 
area size of the two strategies both depends on the moving speed of the mobile object, 
the performance of BBS is much better than TBS under high speed moving situation. 




Fig. 6 below shows the radio link cost distributions of the three strategies under 
differ call arrival rate. The radio link cost is defined to be the sum of location update 




Fig. 6. Radio-link cost comparisons of the three strategies under different call arrival rates. 



6. Conclusion 

In this paper, we proposed a new version of profile-based strategy called 
behavior-based strategy. With the help of moving behavior, we estimate the time- 
varying probability and could estimate the expected cost for each time region 
whenever the paging area is defined for the time region. To calculate the time region, 
we construct a cost model to measure the cost for each assignment of checkpoints. 
The experimental results show that our strategy does save a great amount of radio link 
resource that is the most expensive cost for each location query. 

Although the BBS has good performance in time region with regular moving 
behavior, future works include improving the performance for some time region with 
worse regularity. For example, in our simulation in section 5, although the moving in 
the time region (12:00PM, 13:25PM) is not regularity (it randomly walks in this time 
region), its moving speed in this region is not too fast and in most time it stays in the 
base stations closer to its office. If we use the registration area that contains the base 
station that covers the office of the mobile, then the update frequency will be close to 
FS. The performance would be improved furthermore. Channel assignment is another 
important issue for reducing the frequency of hand-off activity. To reduce the handoff 
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frequency, hierarchical cell structures seem to be a compromise between efficient uses 
of available channels while simultaneously keeping the number of handoffs small. 
Fast-moving mobiles are assigned to larger cells, and stationary or slow-moving 
mobiles are allocated to microcells. Now we are trying to mine the useful information 
from moving behavior for reducing the handoff frequency. 
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Abstract. This paper is mainly concerned with the extension of database management systems 
querying capabilities, so that users may address queries involving preferences and get discrimi- 
nated answers. The use of flexible predicates and linguistic quantifiers interpreted in the frame- 
work of the fuzzy set theory is advocated for defining a query language, called SQLf. This 
language extents the functionalities offered by SQL and it is considered here from a query 
processing point of view. We concentrate this work in the fuzzy quantified SQLf queries se- 
mantic and evaluation mechanism. 



1 Introduction 

It is often said that commercial DBMS suffer from a lack of flexibility [2], [8]; despite 
the tremendous evolution of this area in the last decade, imprecision has not been 
taken into account. In fact, a twofold hypothesis has been maintained: data are as- 
sumed to be precisely known and queries are intended to retrieve elements that qualify 
for a boolean condition. This paper concentrates on the second aspect of this hypothe- 
sis. The objective is to provide users with new flexible querying capabilities. 

In the remainder of this paper, ordinary relational DBMS are considered. In this 
context, several approaches for the expression of preferences inside queries have been 
proposed. It has been shown in [1] that the solution founded on fuzzy sets is the most 
general one. An extension of SQL, called SQLf, supporting fuzzy queries in the con- 
text of a relational databases querying has been proposed [2]. Exist other extensions of 
SQL for flexible querying[10],[12],[14], but SQLf is the most complete and the only 
one that allows fuzzy quantified queries[ll],[16]. We present here the semantic of 
such queries [3], [7]. 

An important point concerns the evaluation of fuzzy queries. For fuzzy queries the 
process becomes complex for two reasons: i) the access paths can not be directly used, 
and ii) a larger number of tuples is selected by fuzzy conditions with respect to boo- 
lean ones. So, it appears useful to understand the existing connections between prop- 
erties tied to boolean conditions and fuzzy ones, so that fuzzy query processing can 
(partly) come down to Boolean query processing. An evaluation method, called deri- 
vation, exploiting such properties is described in [1],[4],[6]. The applicability of this 
method to fuzzy quantified queries is discussed here, as well as the integration of a 
derivation-based SQLf query interface on top of a regular relational DBMS. 
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2 Fuzzy Quantifiers 



Quantifiers are used to represent the amount of items satisfying a condition. Classic 
logic has only two quantifiers: V and 3. In an attempt flexibling it, Zadeh[18] intro- 
duced the linguistic quantifiers. These quantifiers are represented as fuzzy sets, so they 
are called Fuzzy Quantifiers. Two types of fuzzy quantifiers are distinguished: The 
absolute that represent amounts that are absolute in nature (as "about 5", "more than 
20"), they are represented by a fuzzy subset Q, such that for any nonnegative real 
peR-t the membership grade of p in Q (|1q(p)) indicates the degree to which p is com- 
patible with the quantifier; And the proportional quantifiers (as "at least half, "most"), 
represented by fuzzy subsets of the unit interval [0,1], for any prportion p£ [0,1], |1 q(p) 
indicates the degree to which p is compatible with the meaning of the quantifier. 
Yager [17] has investigated a number of issues related to linguistic quantifiers. Dubois 
and Prade[10] have also contributed to the development of these objects. Functionally, 
linguistic quantifiers are usually of one of three types: 

Increasing quantifiers (as "at least n", "all", "most") are characterized by: 

\/a\/b{{a <b)^ (1) 



Decreasing quantifiers (as "a few", "at most n") are characterized by: 
\/dye((d <e)^ (fiQ (d)>^Q (e))) 

Unimodal quantifiers (as "around n") have the property that: 

\/a\/b[{a <b<c)^ (//g(a)< jUQ{b))j^ 
VriVe((c < d < e) ^ {jUQ{d)> jUq (e))) 



(/^eW = l). 



27 



( 2 ) 

(3) 



3 Fuzzy Quantifiers Interpretation 

The interpretation of fuzzy quantifiers has received attention from several researchers 
[9], [13], [15], [17], [19]. But there is not one totally appropriate for database querying 
[11] and that can be evaluated in an efficient way [5], [6]. It would be of supreme inter- 
est to get such an interpretation. We present an interpretation that is a natural exten- 
sion of quantifiers of classical logic, based in a linguistic transformation principle [16]. 
Due to the kind of fuzzy quantified queries to be studied in this work, we concentrate 
in quantified statements of the form X’s ARE A” (for short Q(X,A)), where 0 is a 
fuzzy quantifier, Y is a regular set and A is a fuzzy predicate. 

If Q is increasing absolute the satisfaction degree of the sentence Q(X,A) is: 

^ fe(^,A))=sup 

;e{0..|x|j 



min 






,(4‘sup(//^W) 
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If Q is decreasing absolute, the satisfaction degree of the sentence Q(X,A) is: 

// (e(X,A))=sup min '+4nf 

If Q is unimodal absolute the satisfaction degree of the sentence Q(X,A) is: 

( ^ 



// (e(X,A))=min 



f 


r r 


sup 


min 


/g{o..|x|1 


k V 




f f 


sup 


min 


^r£{0..|x|} 


V V 



JJ 









JJ) 



(5) 



( 6 ) 



For proportional quantifiers the satisfaction degrees are similar to previous aones 
but changin the argumente of the quantifier membership fuction by the proportion of 
the index respect the cardinality of the set X. 

Regarding with other interpretations for fuzzy quantifiers, our interpretation is 
comparable to that of Prade[13]. Our interpretation for sentences of the form X’s 
ARE A” is equivalent to the Possibility measure given by Prade’ s for increasing quan- 
tifiers. And in case of decreasing quantifiers, our interpretation for sentences of the 
form X’s ARE A” is equivalent to the Prade’ s Necessity measure. Prade does not 
deals with unimodal quantifiers. There is also a similarity between our interpretation 
and that of Ralescu[15] for sentences of the form X’s ARE A”. But Ralescu gives 
an integer number for the cardinality and we give a fuzzy integer[16]. 



4 Fuzzy Quantified Queries in SQLf 

SQL has been extended in a straightforward manner to allow flexible querying. This 
gave birth to SQLf [2] . SQLf has the same general SQL philosophy (querying features 
and syntax in particular) and offers new possibilities for flexible querying. 

In this section, we present the single-block partitioned queries with fuzzy quanti- 
fier, which constitute the kind of queries that we will consider in the following from 
an evaluation point of view. The structure of such queries is: "SELECT t A EROM R 
GROUP BY A HAVING Q fc". where t is a threshold associated with the query (is 
optional), A is an attribute (or attribute list) of relations in R, Q is any fuzzy quanti- 
fier, fc is a fuzzy condition. This query returns the fuzzy relation R^ such that 

dom[Rf)=^j^xe R(xA = (2))a|^^ (0(Y^,/c)) > t jjj 

\/a& dom[Rf^jU^ (a) = jil (Q(X^,fc))j 



( 8 ) 
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Where 



X ^ = {jcG R/x.A = a} 



( 9 ) 



Example 1: Semantic of a fuzzy quantified query 

Let’s consider the relation EMP in Table 1, the fuzzy quantifier "MostOf" and the 
fuzzy predicate “AboutdO” definded by membership functions in Fig. 1. 

Table 1. EMP relation extension 



#emp 


e-name 


Salary 


Job 


Age 


#dep 


10 


Martin 


2000 


K1 


40 


1 


22 


Calvin 


1000 


K4 


38 


1 


78 


Luther 


1500 


K2 


50 


1 


41 


Johnson 


1200 


K3 


40 


2 


35 


Smith 


1000 


K3 


39 


2 


90 


Peters 


1200 


K2 


41 


2 


56 


Anderson 


1500 


K2 


40 


3 


82 


Dobson 


1000 


K4 


36 


3 


64 


Me Dowell 


2000 


K1 


50 


3 




The query "Find the departments where most of the employees are about 40 years", 
with a threshold 0.5, may be expressed in SQLf by: "SELECT 0.5 #dep FROM EMP 
GROUP BY #dep HAVING MostOf age = AboutdO". The fuzzy degree calculation 
and the resulting relation are in Table 2 and Table 3. 



Table 2. Computation of satisfaction degrees for a query 



#dep 

(a) 


I 


#emp 


Age 


■ 

‘sup 

xeX a 


i\x^\ ) 


min 


// (Gri„/c)) 


1 


1 


10 


40 


1 


0 


0 


.5 




2 


22 


38 


.6 


.5 


.5 






3 


78 


50 


0 


1 


0 
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2 


1 


41 


40 


1 


0 


0 


.8 


2 


35 


39 


.8 


.5 


.5 


3 


90 


41 


.8 


1 


.8 


3 


1 


56 


40 


1 


0 


0 


.2 




2 


82 


36 


.2 


.5 


.2 






3 


64 


50 


0 


1 


0 





Table 3. Fuzzy Query Result 



#dep 


Membership degree 


1 


.5 


2 


.8 



5 Derivation Principle for SQLf Quantified Queries 

An important issue concerns the processing of fuzzy queries. The strategy presented 
hereafter assumes that a threshold t is associated with a SQLf query in order to re- 
trieve only those tuples that satisfy the condition with a degree greater or equal to t 
(the t-cut). The idea advocated here [6] is to use an existing database management 
system that will process boolean queries. An SQL query is derived from the SQLf 
expression in order to retrieve the t-cut. Then, the fuzzy query can be processed on this 
set avoiding the exhaustive scan of the database. Remark that the derived SQL query 
is not equivlent to the original SQLf. The SQL query delivers a regular set, while the 
result of the SQLf query is a fuzzy set. The principle is to express the t-cut with a 
query involving only crisp expressions. If the condition involves means operators as 
connectors, the derived condition produces a superset of the t-cut, in this case it is said 
that the derivation is weak, otherwise is said that it is strong.. The efficiency of the 
transformation in simple queries has been studied in [4]. The application of this prin- 
ciple to simple and compound predicates (without quantifiers) has been object of pre- 
vious works [3,6]. Here we concentrate on the application of this principle to quanti- 
fied queries. 

Definition 1: Derived query for a simple fuzzy query. 

Let’s “SELECT t A EROM R WHERE fc” be a simple fuzzy query in SQLf. The 
derived SQL query for this query is: “SELECT A EROM R WHERE DNC(fc, >,t)’’. 
Where DNC(Q fc, ^t) denotes the derived necessary condition obtained from the 
initial WHERE condition “fc”. 

Definition 2: Derived query for a fuzzy quantified partitioned query. 

Let’s “SELECT t A EROM R GROUP BY A HAVING Q fc” be a fuzzy quanti- 
fied query in SQLf. The derived SQL query for this query is: “SELECT A EROM R 
WHERE DNWC(Q fc, ^t) GROUP BY A HAVING DNHC(Q fc, >,t).”. Where 
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DNWC(Q fc, ^t) denotes the derived necessary condition for the WHERE clause 
and DNHC(Q fc, ^t) denotes the derived necessary condition for the HAVING 
clause obtained from the initial HAVING condition "Q fc". 

We demonstrate the applicability of the derivation principle here for the case of in- 
creasing absolute quantifiers. The demonstration for other quantifiers is similar, we 
don’t present them here due to space reasons, see [16] for details. 



Proposition 1 



Let’s Q be a fuzzy quantifier, fc a fuzzy condition, “SELECT t A EROM R Rj 
GROUP BY A HAVING Q fc” a fuzzy quantified query (Rj is an alias for R). 

If Q is Absolute: Let’s 1 be the minimum value such that |iQ(l)>t, r be the maximum 

value such that Pg(r)>t 

If Q is Increasing Absolute then: 

((DNWC(Q fc, >, t) = DNC(fc, >, t)) A (DNHC(Q fc, >, t) = (count(*) > l))) (10) 



If Q is Decreasing Absolute then: 

"(DNWC(Qfc,>,t)= DNC(fc,<l-t))A 

(DNHC(Q fc, >,t) = (count(*)+ r > (SELECT count * EROM R WHERE A = R1 .A))) 
If Q is Unimodal Absolute then: 

"(DNWC(Qfc,>,t)=rR[/E)A ^ 

fDNHC(Qfc,>,t)= 

f (l < SELECT count * EROM R WHERE A = R1 .A AND DNC(fc,>, t))AAD^ 
|^[(r > SELECT count * EROM R WHERE A = R1 .A AND DSC(fc,>,l - 1)) JJ 



( 11 ) 



( 12 ) 



If Q is Proportional: Let’s q, be the minimum value such that )lQ(q,)^, q^ be the 
maximum value such that |ig(q^)^ 

If Q is Increasing Proportional then: 

f(DNWC(Qfc,>,t) = DNC(fc,>,t))A ^ (13) 

[(DNHC(Q fc, >, t) = {count{*)/ ql > (SELECT count * FROM R WHERE A = R1 .A))) J 

If Q is Decreasing Proportional then: 

f(DNWC(Qfc,>,t)=DNC(fc,<,l-t))A 4 (14) 

[(DNHC(Q fc, >, t) = ((count(*)/(l -q,))> (SELECT count * EROM R WHERE A = R1 .A))) J 



If Q is Unimodal Proportional then: 



"(DNWC(Q fc, >,t)= true) a 
fDNHC(Qfc,>,r) = 

f(count(*)*^, < SELECT count* PROM R WHERE A = RE A AND DNC(fc,>,t)) " 
AND 



vvv 



(count(*) * q^ 



> SELECT count * PROM R WHERE A = Rl.A AND DSC(fc,>,l - 1)) 






( 15 ) 
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Proof (of 10) 

Let’s Xa be as in (9). By (4) we have 



(Q(X^,fc))>, 





f 


f 




sup 


min 




,€{0..|X»|} 






3 


V V 






33 4 

>t 



)) 



Let’s n be the lowest natural number such thatj^ {n)>t) by (1): 



r ( 



yie {0..n -ij 






<t 

J J 



and 



(f 






mm 



VV 






>t 






sup 

AS X ^ 



\\ 






Combining (9), (16), (17) and (18), we may obtain: 



fj. (e(x„ , /c ))>;)»( {ts rI\iJ, d)> ;)a (x .a = a) 



> n 



Finally (10) follows of rewriting (19) in SQL sintax. 
Example 2: Query Derivation 



(16) 



(17) 



(18) 



(19) 



Find "The departments where at least 10 employees are about 40 years", with a 
threshold 0.5, “About40” defined in Fig. 1, and "AtLeastlO" defined in Fig. 2. We 
write this query in SQLf as: “SELECT 0.5 #dep FROM Emp GROUP BY #dep HAV- 
ING AtLeastlO (age=About40).’’ 




An age a satisfy About40 with a threshold 0.5 iff 37.5 ^^2.5. And The lowest n 
such that AtLeastlO(n) ^.5 is n=9. Therefore: DNWC( AtLeastlO (age=About40), 
^0.5) = (37.5 ^ge AND age^2.5); and DNHC(AtLeast (age=About40), ^0.5) = 
count(*)^. Finally, the derived SQL query is: “SELECT #dep FROM Emp WHERE 
37.5<=age AND age<=42.5 GROUP BY #dep HAVING count(*)^.’’ 
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6 Evaluation of Fuzzy Quantified Queries on Top of a RDBMS 

We present an evaluation mechanism based in the derivation principle. It is then pos- 
sible to use an existing RDBMS to process the derived query. In so doing, one can 
expect to take advantage of the implementation mechanisms handled by the RDBMS 
to reach acceptable performances. The architecture for this strategy is shown in Fig. 3. 
The translation mechanism generates derived SQL statements that are processed by a 
procedural evaluation program. This architecture ensure a reduced development effort. 




Fig. 3. Architecture for implementing SQLf 



For computing the membership of each element, one must execute an algorithm that 
processes the result of the derived query. We give here the external program, written 
in a host language, for partitioned queries with increasing absolute fuzzy quantifier. 



Program 1 : Evaluation of Partitioned Query with Increasing Absolute Quantifier 

declare C cursor for "SELECT * FROM R WHERE DNC(fc,>=,t) 

GROUP BY A HAVING count (*) >=n . " 

result : =empty ; 
open c; 

fetch c into x; 

while code(c)<> Active Set Empty do 
A:=x.A; 

sup[0] := 1; (* At Least None <=> True *) 

sup[l] : = 0 ; (* End mark for decreasing list*) 

while code (c) oActiveSetEmpty and x.A=A do ( *Grouping *) 
p := gfc (x) ; (* satisfaction degree of f c (x) *) 

if (p>=t) then (* calibration *) 

Decinsert (p, sup) ; (* sup: pfc (x) degrees *) 

(* decreasing list*) 

fetch c into x; 
end while; 

Sup : = 0 ; 
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i : = n ; 

while (sup[i]oO) do (* Cuantif . Stat . degree computation*) 
g := min ()Iq (i) , sup [i] ) ; 
if (g>Sup) then Sup:=g; 
i:=i+l; 
end while; 

result : =result+{ Sup/A} (* A degree is Sup *) 
end while; 
close c; 
end program. 

The previous program delivers the SQLf result without order. However one should 
want to see the result in satisfaction degree decreasing order of tuples. It can be per- 
formed changing in the propram the set “result” by a list and making oredered inser- 
tions, or viewing the result with and ordering filter. We have developed the algorithms 
for evaluating queries with all kind of quantifiers via the derivation principle. They are 
very similar to the previous one. We do not present them here by space restriction, see 
[16] for details. 

About the Efficiency of the Derivation Principle: The derivation principle for 
quantifiers is strong, we have shown that via equivalences. Only when the derivation 
of the condition “fc” under the quantifier is weak, the derived query delivers extra 
tuples, it occurs only if “fc” contains means operators. The proportion of additional 
tuples in this case (seen as an efficiency index) is examined in [4]. The use of the 
derivation principle for the evaluation of the query in the example 1 would avoid the 
degrees calculation for the department 3 and for the employee 78 (4 tuples of 9). It 
also would avoid the computation membership degrees and minimum for portions 1/3 
(2 of 5 calculations). We have developed a prototype of SQLf based on the derivation 
and another naive, with them we are carrying out tests of efficiency. 

7 Conclusion 

We have dealt with RDBMS with conventional data, which support fuzzy quantified 
queries. The semantics and processing of such queries have been discussed. We have 
presented an interpretation of fuzzy quantifiers, wich is completely suitable for data- 
base querying, it satisfies all Lietard’s postulates [11] (other interpretations do not 
satisfy all of the postulates, only Yager’s OWA interpretation [17] satisfies them also). 
It has been shown that, with this interpretation, it is possible to derive boolean queries, 
which return a t-cut of the initial fuzzy query (it was not possible other interpreta- 
tions.). Then, the fuzzy query can be processed on this set avoiding the the whole 
database exhaustive scan. The major interest of this approach is to take advantage of 
the implementation techniques available in existing RDBMS. Other extensions of 
RDBMS have been made to allow flexible querying, but none of them allows quanti- 
fied queries. We are making experimentation with a prototype of SQLf for showing 
the efficiency of the presented mechanism. In SQLf is also possible to use the fuzzy 
quantifiers as nesting operators, this kind of queries may also be evaluated via the 
derivation, but it is matter of future research. 
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Abstract. Knowledge ‘decay’ is a measure of the degradation of knowledge 
integrity. In a unified knowledge representation, data, information and 
knowledge are all represented in a single formalism as “items”. A unified 
knowledge representation is extended here to include two measures of 
knowledge integrity. A rule of inference is defined on the unified knowledge 
representation that preserves the validity of these two measures. This rule of 
inference is used to define a normalised knowledge base. The use of a unified 
knowledge representation and the application of knowledge base 
normalisation simplifies the estimation of knowledge decay. 



1. Introduction 

Knowledge ‘decay’ is a measure of the degradation of knowledge integrity. In a 
unified knowledge representation, data, information and knowledge are all represented 
in a single formalism as “items”. A unified model is expressed in terms of “items” 
and “objects” [ I ]; objects are item-building operators. A rule of inference, called item 
(and object) “join” is defined [2]. That rule is extended here so that it accommodates 
the two measures of knowledge integrity. A single rule for “knowledge 
decomposition” is defined in terms of that rule. Knowledge decomposition is applied 
to normalise the knowledge in a knowledge base. Classical database normalisation [3J 
is a special case of knowledge base normalisation. The use of a unified knowledge 
representation and the application of knowledge base normalisation simplifies the 
estimation of knowledge decay. 



2. Unified knowledge repre.sentation 

The terms ‘data’, ‘information’ and ‘knowledge’ are used here in a rather idiosyncratic 
.sense [1]. The data in an application are those things that can be represented as 
simple constants or variables. The information is those things that can be represented 
as tuples or relations. The knowledge is those things that can be represented either as 
programs in an imperative language or as rules in a declarative language. Items are a 
unified knowledge representation: they have a uniform format no matter whether they 
represent ‘data’, ‘infonnation’ or ‘knowledge’ things. 
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The key to the unified representation is the way that the meaning of an item, 
the item ‘semantics’ is specified. The semantics of an item is a function that 
recognises the members of the “value set” of that item. The value set of an 
information item is the set of tuples that are associated with a relational 
implementation of that item. Knowledge items, including complex, recursive 
knowledge items, have value sets too [1]. For example, the item, which represents 
the rule “the sale price of parts is the cost price marked up by a universal mark-up 
factor”, could have a value set of quintuples associated with [part/sale-price, 
part/cost-price, mark-up ]. 

The notion of an item is extended here to incorporate two integrity measures. 
The item tuple integrity measure for an item is a measure of the likelihood that a 
given tuple should not belong to the value set of that item. The item set integrity 
measure for an item is a measure of the likelihood that a given set is an invalid value 
set of that item. Items are either represented informally as “i-schema” or formally as 
?i-calculus expressions. The i-schema notation is used in applications. Formally, 
given a unique name A, an n-tuple (mi, m2,.--, nin), M = L- m^ if: 



• is an M-argument expression of the form: 






where {A;,..., A^} is an ordered set of not necessarily distinct items, each item in 
this set is called a component of item A. 

• Vyi is an M-argument fuzzy expression of the form: 









•[V. 






.,y ^ ) A 






) A K(yl 



•,y 



mj^’ 



)]• 



where {A;,..., A^} are the components of item A, K is a fuzzy predicate and a is 
the fuzzy “min” conjunction. 

• is a fuzzy expression of the form: 



[Ca A A...A 



(L), ] 



7/12 ' 'A 

where a is the fuzzy “min” conjunction and L is a fuzzy expression constructed as 
a logical combination of: 

• Card^ lies in some numerical range; 



• Uni(Ap for some i, 1 < i < n, and 

• Can(A •, X) for some i, 1 < i < n, where X is a non-empty subset of 

{A 7 ,...,A„} - {A.}; 



subscripted with the name of the item A, 



then the named triple A[ S^, V^, C^] is an M-adic item with item name A, is 
called the item semantics of A, is called the item tuple integrity measure of A and 
is called the item set integrity measure of A. “Uni(Ap” is a fuzzy predicate whose 
truth value is “the proportion of the members of the value set of item A • that also 
occur in the value set of item A”. “Can(A ., X)” is a fuzzy predicate whose truth 
value is “in the value set of item A, the proportion of members of the value set of the 
set of items X that functionally determine members of the value set of item A 

“Card^” means “the number of different values in the value set of item A”. The 
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subscripts identify the item’s components to which that measure applies. Given an 
item A and tuple X, if V^(X) = 1 then this does not imply that X is invalid in the 
value set of A; if V^(X) = 0 then X is invalid in the value set of A. Likewise for 
C^. The measures are not measures of validity. A value of unity does not imply 
validity. An item’s semantics specifies what should be in an implementation, and the 
two integrity measures are measures of invalidity of what is in an implementation. 

For example, an application may contain an association whereby each 
cost-price is associated with a sales-tax amount as determined by the prevailing 
tax-rate. This association could be represented by the knowledge item: 



[cost-price, sales-tax, tax-rate ][ 

A.xyz«[ ^cost-pricei^) ^ ^sales-taxij) ^ ^tax-ratei"^) ^ (y = x x z)]«, 
A.xyz«[ y cost-pricei^) ^ ^ sales-taxij) ^ ^ tax-ratei"^) ^ K 2 (x, y, z) ]• 

[ ^cost-price ^ ^sales-tax ^ ^tax-rate ^ 

( Cm{cost-price, {sales-tax, tax-rate}) a 
Cm{sales-tax, [cost-price, tax-rate}) a 

C-QX\{tax-rate, [cost-price, sales-tax}) ) [cost-price, sales-tax, tax-rate] ] ] 



where: 



K 2 (x, y, z) = 



0 



X + 



if X ^ 0 and 
otherwise 



^ 0 



100 X I z X X - y I 
Items make it difficult to analyse the structure of the whole application 
because, for example, two rules that share the same basic wisdom may be expressed in 
terms of quite different components; this could obscure their common wisdom. To 
make the inherent structure of knowledge clear ‘objects’ are introduced as item 
building operators [4]. 

Object names are written in bold italics. Suppose that the conceptual model 
already contains the item “part” which represents spare parts, and the item ''cost-price” 
which represents cost prices; then the information “spare parts have a cost price” can 
be represented by "part/cost-price” which may be built by applying the "costs” object 
to part and cost-price: 



part/cost-price = costs {part, cost-price) 

Suppose that the conceptual model already contains the item "part/sale-price” which 
represents the association between spare parts and their corresponding selling price, 
and the item "mark-up” which represents the data thing a universal mark-up factor; 
then the rule “spare parts are marked up by a universal mark up factor” can be 
represented by [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] which is built by applying 
the "mark-up-rule” object to the items "part/sale-price”, "part/cost-price” and 
"mark-up”: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] = 

mark-up-rule(part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) 

The conceptual model contains items. A fundamental set of data items in the 
conceptual model is called the basis. The remaining items in the conceptual model 
are built by applying object operators to the other items in the conceptual model. As 
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for items, objects may either be represented informally as “o-schema” or formally as 
typed X-calculus expressions. 

In [2] the composition of items and objects using a “join” operator is described. 
Join is extended here to include the measures of integrity. Decomposition is defined 
in terms of join. Knowledge base normalisation is defined in terms of decomposition 
[5]. Normalisation removes hidden relationships from the conceptual model. Hidden 
relationships can present a maintenance hazard [6]. Knowledge base normalisation 
simplifies the estimation of knowledge decay [7]. 

Item join provides the basis for item decomposition. The definition of “item 
composition” follows. Given two items: 

A[ S^, V^, ] and 

B[Sg, Vg.Cg] 

Suppose that has n variables, that is A is an n-adic item. Suppose that S^ has m 

variables, that is B is an m-adic item. Some of the components of A and B may be 
identical. Suppose that k pairs of components of A and B that are identical are 
identified, where k > 0. Let E be an ordered set of components where each is one of 
these identical pairs of components of both A and B. E may be empty. To ensure 
that the definition is well defined the order of the components in the set E is the same 
as order in which they occur as components of A. Suppose the semantics expressions 
of the components from item A (or item B) that are in the set E are expressed in terms 
of a total of p variables. Eet A* be an n-adic item that is identical to item A except 
for the order of its variables. The last p variables in A* are those variables in A that 
belong to the components of A in the set E. Eet 5 * be an m-adic item that is 
identical to item B except for the order of its variables. The first p variables in 5* are 
those variables in B that belong to the components of B in the set E. Let 7i be a 
permutation that turns the ordered set of variables of A * into the ordered set of 
variables of A. Let k' be a permutation that turns the ordered set of variables of B* 
into the ordered set of variables of B. Suppose that ‘x’ is an (n - p)-tuple of free 
variables, ‘y’ is a p-tuple of free variables and ‘z’ is an (m - p)-tuple of free variables. 
Then the item with name A B is the composition of A and 5 on E and is defined 

to be the item: 

(A ®g5)[ ?ixyz«[S^(7t(x,y)) a S^(7l'(y,z))]«, 

?ixyz«[V^(7i(x,y)) a V^(Jt'(y,z))]«, 

where 0^ ^ is defined as follows. Suppose that is an expression of the form 

c^ A G where c is that part of that carries the subscript ‘A’ where any 
occurrence of the predicate Card are equated to “true”, and G is that part of that 
carries subscripts other than ‘A’. Likewise suppose that is an expression of the 
form d^ A H. Then: 

^A 0E 6 = (c A d)^ 0^ ^ A (G A H) 

The set E is <3 set of identical pairs of components of A and B. If E is the set of all 
identical pairs of components of A and B then A ®g B is written as A® B. 

If A and B are two information items, and if set E contains one component 
then A ®g B generalises the “join”, in the conventional database sense, of the 
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relations related to A and B on the shared domain in the set E. Here this join contains 
the two classes of integrity estimates. Also, if A and B are two functional 
associations and if E contains a component that is both the domain of one of these 
functions and the range of the other then A 0^ B is the functional composition of 

the two functions. The set E may be empty. If E = 0 then A B is the 
Cartesian product of A and B. 

Given two n-adic items A and B with the same set of components that are not 
necessarily in the same order, A and B are weakly equivalent, written A B, if 
there exists a permutation n such that: 

(Vx^X2...x^)[S^(xpX2,...,Xj^) ^ Sg(Jl(xpX2,...,Xj^))] 

where the x^ are the n- variables associated with the i’th component of A. The 
composition A 0^ 5 is a monotonic composition if A 0g B is not weakly 
equivalent with either A or B. 

Using the rule of composition 0, knowledge items, information items and data 
items may be joined with one another regardless of type. In this way items may be 
joined together to form more complex items. Alternatively, the 0 operator may form 
the basis of decomposition in which each item may be replaced by a set of simpler 
items. An item I is decomposable into the set of items D = Ifi\ ik // has 

non- trivial semantics for all i, I = /y 0 /2 0 ... 0 , where each composition is 

monotonic. If item I is decomposable then it will not necessarily have a unique 
decomposition [4]. A knowledge base is normal if it contains no decomposable items 
[ 1 ]. 



3. Knowledge Base Implementation 



The semantics of an item A[ S^, V^, C^] is a function that recognises the 
members of its value set. The value set is a conceptual notion in the system design. 
So the value set of the item A — as in the definition of an M-adic item above — at time 
X is: 



Y^(A) 



y\-y 



1 

mi- 



-y 






at time x } 



A knowledge base implementation is a set of knowledge items and a set of 
stored relations and data domains representing some information and data items. 
Some information and data items are associated with actual stored data, and some are 
not. Knowledge items are not normally associated with actual stored data. If an item 
is associated with actual stored data then it is a real item; otherwise it is a virtual 



item. The set of tuples in the implementation of the real item A is denoted by X^{A) 
where a is the time of the most recent modification to those tuples. Knowledge 
items may be used to derive tuples for virtual data and information items. Eor 
example, suppose that the real data item mark-up has a stored data value mark-up, and 
that the real information item part/cost-price has a stored relation part/cost-price. 
Then the knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ] — or an “if-then” 
implementation of it — may be used to derive tuples in the relation for the virtual item 
part/sale-price. Eurther, the knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/tax-payable, 
tax- rate] could then enable the tuples in the relation for the virtual item 
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mark-up 

1.2 



tax-rate 



25% 



[ part/sale-price, 
part/cost-price, mark-up j 



[part/sale-price, 
pan/tax-payable, 
tax- rate] 



part/cost-price 



1234 



1.23 



I T 

! part/sale-price ! 

I 1 . J 

! 1234 I 1.48 I 

Fig. 1. Real and virtual items 



I 1 

! part/tax-payable ! 

I J 

! 1234 1 0.37 1 



iF^ipart) 

part 

part- 

number 

1234 

2345 

2468 

3456 

3579 

4567 



A^ipart) 

part 

part- 

number 

1234 

2345 

2456 

2468 

3456 

3579 

4680 



X^ipart/cost-price) 



part/cost-price 


part- 


dollar- 


number 


amount 


1234 


1.20 


2345 


2.40 


2468 


3.60 


3456 


4.80 


3579 


5.10 


4567 


6.30 



a} {part/cost-price) 



part/cost-price 


part- 


dollar- 


number 


amount 


1234 


1.20 


2345 


2.60 


2456 


0.60 


2468 


3.80 


3456 


4.80 


3579 


5.20 


4680 


0.80 



Fig. 2. The implementation and the true set 



part/tax-payable to be derived. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. If a virtual item A/ is a 
component of a knowledge item A where the tuples (or data values) associated with A/ 

are derived from { (Ay) ; Ay is a component of A, j 7== i } using the knowledge A 
then A/ is derivable and those tuples (or data values) are called the derived set which is 

denoted by ?^-P(A/) where p is the time at which the derivation is performed. This 
definition is recursive. In Fig. 1 only part/cost-price, mark-up and tax-rate are stored. 
This example shows how the decay of the virtual item part/tax-payable is determined 
by the decay of those three real items and by the decay of those two knowledge items. 
So if any of those three real items or either of those two knowledge items has decayed 
in some way then that calculation may yield an incorrect result. 

For a knowledge base, its implementation may have decayed because updates 
that should have been performed were not, or modifications that should not have been 
performed were. The corruption of a knowledge base by such modifications is not 
considered here. The failure to perform updates is considered. So updates are changes 
that should have been performed on the implementation of real items or knowledge 
items. In addition, incorrect values may be attributed to a knowledge base 
implementation because the derived tuples for some virtual items were calculated prior 
to required updates being performed [8]. At time a the true set for a — ^real or virtual — 
item A is the set of tuples that should be associated with A at time a; it is denoted by 

A^(A). In other words, the implementation is what is either stored or derived in the 
knowledge base, the true set is what should be either stored or derived. 
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Suppose that the implementation of the real data item part was stored at time 
a. Then at a subsequent time T the implementation and the true set may be as shown 
on the left side of Fig. 2. In that Figure the implementation for the data item part 
contains the part number “4567” that should not be there, and does not contain two 
part numbers which should be there. Suppose that the implementation for the real 
information item part/cost-price was stored at time a. Then at a subsequent time x 
the implementation and the true set may be as shown on the right side of Fig. 2. 
Likewise the implementation and the true set of a knowledge item may contain tuples 
that should not be there, and may not contain tuples that should be there. 



4. Knowledge Decay 

At time x, A^(A) and a < x, may not be the same. The implementation of a 

real item is “correct” as long as its tuples have been correctly stored and maintained 
[9]. The derived set of a virtual item is “correct” if the knowledge used to derive the 
tuples for that item has been correctly maintained and the stored data used by that 
knowledge has been correctly maintained. In reality we may hope that the 
implementation is correct, and expect that it is incorrect. To measure the extent that 
the implementation or the derived set are the same as the true set, let px/Y t>e the 
proportion of those elements in set X that are also in set Y. Then the difference 
measure: 

A(A, B) = V pa/b PB/A 

is unity if both sets are identical and is zero if one set contains no elements from the 
other; the square root ensures that this measure retains linearity with measured 
proportion. For example, if each set contains exactly half of the members of the 
other set then the value of this measure is 0.5. The value of the difference measure is 
not necessarily equal to the proportion of valid members in either set because the 
difference measure takes account of those elements that are not in each set but should 
be there. The decay of a real or virtual item A at time x is: 

Sa(-c) = A(?.yA), a“(A)) 

where x > a and the difference measure A is as defined above. 0 < 5 a(x) < 1. If 
5 a ( x) = I then item A is valid. If 5 a ( x) = 0 then the set of tuples associated 
with item A contains no tuples that it should contain and A has decayed completely. 

If we know precisely what knowledge decay has occurred then we can usually 
rectify it [6]. In practice we tend to have some loose expectation 8 of the decay 5. 
For example, suppose the knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 
is built by applying the knowledge object mark-up-rule to the three items 
part/sale-price, part/cost-price and mark-up. That knowledge item may be used to 
derive tuples for the information item part/sale-price. We may expect that “within a 
year the whole part/cost-price relation will be out of date”. So our expectation for the 
decay of the part/cost-price item may be represented by a function with a linear decay 
of one year’s extent. Also, we may expect that “as the ‘types’ of parts are 
redesignated, the contents of the part/type relation will decay decreasingly over time so 
that in a year roughly half of the relation will be out of date and in a ‘very long time’ 
the whole relation will be out of date”. So our expectation for the decay of the 
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part/type item is represented by a function with an exponential decay with a half-life 
of one year. The decay estimates for these two examples are: 

[l-x if 0<x<l 



^part/cost-pricei'^) 






0 otherwise 



^part/typei'^) — 2 for x > 0 

If an object has decayed then such decay will contribute to the decay of any 
item generated by that object. But objects do not have a value set or an 
implementation. The decay of the item A, generated using object B, 
A = B( C, D, E, F) may be analysed completely in terms of the decay of items 
C, D, E and F and the decay of object B. In other words, if items C, D, E and F are 
valid then the decay of item A will be attributable entirely to the decay of object B. 
So the decay of an object is the decay of any item generated by that object when 
applied to a set of valid items. 



5. Propagating Decay Estimates 

It would be convenient if: 

^ob(cc, ^ ^ ^ddi'^) 

but this product rule is not valid in general because the decay of the components — in 
the above example the components are cc and dd — may be logically dependent. This 
product rule is valid if the decay of the object ob and the decay of the two component 
items are all independent. The decay of X is independent of the decay of Y if 
( I The decay of X is determined by the decay of Y if 

( 8x(x) I 8 y(x) ) = £y(t:). 

Suppose that object ob is applied to a set of n component items C = {cc, D} 
where cc is a component item and D is a set of n-1 component items. The general 
rule for propagating decay estimates through an object operator is: 

1= ^ob{C)i^) = ^obi^) X ( 8c(x) I 8oft(x) ) 

= 8c(x) X ( 8o^(x) I 8c(x) ) 

where ( 8c (x) I ) is “an estimate of the decay of the set of n component 

items C at time X given that the estimate of the decay of object ob at time x is 
^obi^)” If th® knowledge base has been normalised then ( 8c(x) I £ob('^) ) = 
8c(x). To propagate decay estimates across a set of component items, suppose that 
the set C is a set of n component items as above. The general recursive rule for 
propagating decay estimates over such a set is: 

1= £{cc, D}(t:) = £cc(^) ^ ( 8d(i:) I Bcc(t:) ) 

where ( 8 d(x) I 8cc(x) ) is “an estimate of the decay of the set of n-1 component 
items D at time x given that the estimate of the decay of the component item cc at 
time X is In general ( 8 d(x) I ^ even if the knowledge base 

has been normalised. Now suppose that item cc is virtual and that it is derivable from 
the set of items D using knowledge item ob( cc, D ), ie that Can( cc, D ) = 1 in 
ob( cc, D ). Then the decay of item cc depends on the decay of object ob and on the 
decay of the items in the set D. These decay estimates are propagated by: 

1= ^ccd) = ^obd) ^ ( eD(T:) I ) 
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If the knowledge base has been normalised then ( 8 d(t) I £o^(x) ) = 

The three rules above for propagating decay estimates follow from the 
definition of item decay. These three rules lead to complex expressions for decay 
estimates due to the quantity of conditional expressions — ie expressions involving “I”. 
But the quantity of these conditional expressions may be reduced. 

If the knowledge base has been decomposed [10] and if the sub-item 
relationships have been reduced to sub-type relationships between data items then the 
object operators and the basis items in the conceptual model are independent with the 
possible exception of sub-item relationships between data items [5]. So if the 
knowledge base has been decomposed and there are no sub-item relationships between 
data items then all the conditional expressions may be removed [1]. For example, if 
the knowledge base has been decomposed and there are no sub-item relationships 
between data items then the decay estimate for the virtual information item 
part/tax-payable is: 

^part/tax-payablei'^) — ^tax-rulei'^) 

^ ( ^{part/sale-price, tax-rateji"^) I ^tax-rule(^) ) 

- ^tax-rulei'^) ^ ^{part/sale-price, tax-rate 

- ^tax-rulei'^) ^ ^part/sale-pricei'^) 

^ ( ^tax-ratei'^) I ^part/sale-pricei'^) ) 

- ^tax-rulei'^) ^ ^part/sale-pricei'^) ^ ^tax-ratei'^) 

- ^tax-rulei'^) ^ ^mark-up -rulei"^) 

^ ( ^{part/cost-price, mark-upji'^) I ^mark-up-rulei'^) ) 

^ ^tax-ratei'^) 

- ^tax-rulei'^) ^ ^mark-up -rulei'^) 

^ ^part/cost-pricei'^) ^ ^mark-upi'^) ^ ^tax-ratei"^) 

If sub-item relationships are present or if the knowledge base has not been normalised 
then the calculations become more involved. For example, suppose the supervisor 
data item is a sub-item of the person data item. Consider the real person/supervisor 
item; the implementation of which is populated with 2-tuples (person-id, person-id) 
where the second person is the “supervisor” of the first. Suppose that this item is 
built by applying the super information object to the data items person and 
supervisor: 

person/supervisor = super{ person, supervisor ) 

then the decay estimate of the person/supervisor information item will be: 

^super(person, supervisor)i'^) 

- ^{person, supervisor}('^) ^ ( ^superi'^) I ^{person, supervisor }(^) ) 

- ^personi'^) ^ ( ^supervisori"^) I ^personi'^) ) ^ ^superi'^) 

- ^personi'^) ^ ^superi'^) 

where ( ^superi'^) I ^{person, supervisor}('^) ) — ^superi"^) assuming that the 
knowledge base has been normalised and the decay of the super operator is 
independent of the decay of the items to which it is applied; and where 
( ^supervisori"^) I ^personi"^) ) ~ ^personi'^) because the decay of supervisor is 
assumed, quite reasonably, to be determined by the decay of person. 
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6. Conclusion 

Decay is the degradation of integrity over time [11]. In a unified knowledge 
representation, data, information and knowledge are all represented in a single 
formalism. Two measures of knowledge integrity are included in a unified knowledge 
representation. A join operator is defined that enables items in the unified 
representation to be joined together to form other items. Item join preserves the 
validity of the two measures of integrity. Decomposition is defined in terms of join. 
Knowledge base normalisation is defined in terms of decomposition. Normalisation 
removes hidden relationships from the conceptual model. Hidden relationships can 
present a maintenance hazard. The representation of a knowledge base using the 
unified representation, and the normalisation of that representation simplifies the 
estimation of knowledge decay. 
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Abstract. In recent years, knowledge-based software technology has proven itself to 
be a valuable tool for solving hitherto intractable problems. Developers of knowledge- 
based systems must ensure that the system will give its users accurate advice or 
correct solutions to their problems. Thus, knowledge-based systems must be debugged 
and validated just like any other piece of software. It has been found that one of the 
most important problems in developing knowledge-based systems is the lack of 
methods to verify and validate its KB. The aim of this article is to define a 
methodology and its supporting tool set that are used together in order to completely 
test knowledge-based systems. The suggested testing methodology couples different 
verification and validation activities that are collectively valuable in raising the level 
of system correctness. 



1. Introduction 



One fundamental characteristic of all knowledge-based systems (KBSs) is the clear 
and clean separation between the knowledge that the system is using and the program 
that utilize it for problem solving. The two components that compose any KBS are 
therefore, a knowledge base (KB) and an inference engine (IE). Since the inference 
engine is algorithmic software i.e., conventional software, software engineering 
testing techniques can be applied on it. Therefore, in the field of AI testing for KBSs 
is limited to testing of KB [Vicat, Brezillon & Nottola, 1995]. In fact, the quality of a 
KBSs is often adequate to the quality of the knowledge stored in the KB [Smith & 
Kandel, 1993]. Our suggested testing methodology focus on improving the 
correctness related aspects of the KB that leads to the creation of high quality KBSs. 
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The proposed testing methodology is based on the modularity offered by the 
library-based development approach used in building the KB from reusable 
component [Abdelhamid, Hassan & Rafea, 1997]. This model that was originally 
introduced by KADS methodology [Wielinga, Schreiber & Breuker, 1992] makes it 
possible to derive the structure of a KB. Therefore, it allows each KB component to 
be tested before its usage (this is analog to unit testing in software engineering). When 
more that one component are integrated, they should be tested to check the effect of 
combining them together (this is analog to integration and system testing in software 
engineering). The methodology is enriched with an integrated tool set to verify and 
validate the KB that jointly satisfy the production of high quality KBs. Most research 
in verification and validation (V&V) of KBSs has been performed on rule-based 
systems [Vermesan, 1998]. This is not to say, however, that systems built with other 
paradigms do not require V&V. Our proposed tools are able to verify and validate KB 
contains different knowledge representation like tables and mathematical functions. 

Section 2 gives a brief overview of existing V&V techniques for KBSs. Section 3 
presents the proposed testing methodology. It has been widely known that KB 
validation by dynamic testing is an accepted evaluation techniques for achieving KBS 
quality [Mengshoel & Delab, 1993]. Based on this issue, automatic test case 
generation techniques, the main contribution of our work, are illustrated in Section 4. 
Study of the capability of automatic tool to test different KB components is 
demonstrated by examples in Section 5. Section 6 summarizes the paper. 



2. Verification and Validation of KBSs 

Ensuring the quality of KBSs involves two types of activity: verification and 
validation. These two activities are complementary, each is effective at detecting 
errors that the other will miss, and they are therefore usually employed together 
[Russby, 1988]. Although V&V are equally important for ensuring the quality of 
KBS, there is an obvious gap between the current state of art in these two areas. 
While automatic verification is quite advanced, relatively little work has been done in 
automated validation [Zlatareva & Preece, 1994]. A set of majors V&V activities has 
been defined by Vermesan is listed here. Readers who are interest in more details can 
refer to Vermesan, [1998]. These activities are: competency, consistency, 
completeness, correctness, testability, usability, relevance, and reliability. 



2.1 Verification 

Verification is “the process of determining whether or not the product of a given 
phase of software development meets all the requirements established during the 
previous phase.” [The IEEE definitions (No.72-1983]. Studies have demonstrated 
that verification can lead to the early detection of errors that otherwise would have 
remained even after extensive validation tests [Preece, 1995]. Much of the known 
work in verification of KBSs has been done on automatic tools that check the KBs for 
the presence of different KBs anomalies. [Ayel & Laurent,1991; O’Keefe, 1993]. 
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2.2 Validation 

Validation is concerned with demonstrating whether or not the software product 
actually solves the customer’s problem. Validation is “the process by which delivered 
code is directly shown to satisfy the original user requirements”. [The IEEE 
definitions, 1983]. The most widely used empirical validation technique is testing 
[Preece,1995]. This technique involves running a set of test cases on the KBSs and 
compares the output for agreement with those of an expert or a panel of experts. The 
main difficulty lies in choosing a set of test problems upon which to measure the 
completeness of human and machine. In recent years, a number of article and reports 
have considered criteria and methods for creating a representative suite of test cases 
[O’Keefe, Balci & Smith, 1987; Chang, Combs & Stachowitz,1990; Zlatareva & 
Preece,1994]. 



3. The Proposed Testing Methodology 

Traditional methods of software testing involve running test cases through the 
system and evaluating the correctness of the result obtained. Analysis has shown that 
these methods are not sufficient for testing KBSs [Ayel, 1991; Laurent, 1992]. Since 
KBSs solve complex problems that have very large input domains’, choosing a set of 
test cases is an extremely difficult problem, and such a set is likely to be very large. 
Thus, it is worthwhile to look for new testing techniques that are applicable to KBSs. 
It is assumed that there is not a commonly accepted methodology to verify and 
validate KBS [Avelino & Douglas, 1993; Vale, 1998]. But several approaches exist 
that in combination with each other can serve to accomplished the high quality KBSs. 
Two main features that distinguish our testing methodology: modularity and coupling 
different V&V activities that are valuable in raising the level of system correctness. 



3.1 Modularity 

Testing can be applied both to individual system components, as well as to the 
system as a whole. This is analogue to the idea of unit testing versus integration 
testing in conventional software engineering which state that “To verify that the 
system is grossly correct, it is inefficient to begin testing if the basic elements are not 
correct”. The KB can be considered as a compound object, build from 
subcomponents. Therefore, beginning with test the fundamental components of the 
KB will prevent errors from propagating throughout the whole KB. We begin by 
testing all the domain knowledge components, then inference steps, and finally the 
complete task (bottom-up). Moreover, we can reuse test cases of domain knowledge 
in testing inference knowledge and test cases of inference knowledge in testing tasks. 
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3.2 Coupling V&V Activities 

The suggested testing methodology can be viewed as possessing two testing 
activities: static and dynamic. Static testing (verification), which does not involve the 
execution of KB, examines internal correctness and consistency of the KB. Dynamic 
testing (validation) is the execution of the KB on a set of well-defined test cases to 
evaluate the functional, structural or computational aspects of the system. The 
suggested testing methodology couples V&V activities that comply with the ideal 
component for V&V presented in the section2. Consistency and completeness are 
achieved by verification. While validation covers competency, correctness, and 
reliability of the system. Validation of the ‘usability’ of the system is out of our scope. 
Relevance is not considered here. 

3.2.1 Verification. The verification process of the KB ensures that the system is 
free of induced errors by the developer as well as ensuring matching between outputs 
of different development phases. We provide two main verification activities. 

3. 2. 1.1 Automatic Verification. An automatic verification tool has been developed 
to detect consistency, completeness and other error of the KB. Although verification 
is the keystone of the testing process, analysis of the automatic verification process is 
not considered in this article, readers who are interest in more details may refer to [El- 
Korany, Shaalan, Baraka, Rafea, 1998]. 

3.2. 1.2 Human Analysis. These techniques usually rely on individuals to use their 
expertise to find errors in the KB. Review, walkthrough and inspection are the 
techniques that are used to verify the knowledge. They are limited to number of errors 
that could be detected “by eye” like consistency between different development life 
cycle (consistency between requirement specification, design and implementation). 

3.2.2 Validation. Assuming that the KB has been verified, validation ensures that 
the knowledge it contains correctly represents and simulates the domain knowledge. 
Two aspects constitute the validation task in our methodology: test case generation 
methods and regression testing. 

3.2.2. 1 Test Case Generation Methods. We have to define two types of tests for 
each KB component, automatic test and developer test. 

Automatic test: Test cases are automatically generated in the form of input concept- 
attributes pair and their suggested values. These suggested inputs are applied to the 
component to be tested and the output is ranked. The tester provides both the 
knowledge engineer and the domain expert by a list of test cases. This list of test cases 
serves two functions. First the knowledge engineer compares it with the requirement 
specification to check consistency between them. Second, the domain expert ensures 
the quality of the solution (whether they meet the required knowledge or not). 
Developer test: By this test the developer will be able to randomly test his system. He 
can run different KB components independently. A screen holding the input concept- 
attributes pairs used in component to be tested is automatically generated and 
displayed. This screen contains the possible legal values (in the case of nominal 
attribute) or its boundary (in the case of numerical attribute) for each attribute. The 
existence of domain expert will enrich this test since he could apply different 
combination according to his expertise. This test ensure the robustness of the system 
(the ability of the system to solve any conflict that my appear due to different 
combination of input [Mazas, 1991]). 
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3.2. 2.3 Regression Testing. Regression testing is an important part of the overall 
validation process since it aims to determine whether a product has regressed to a less 
functional state than in the previous build [Shafer, 1998]. The dynamic testing 
strategy of regression is used after modification. Since the probability of making an 
error while introducing a change is between 50 and 80%. In the use of traditional 
regression, all previous test cases are reapplied. This leads to an expensive overhead 
to impose on a testing scheme. To overcome this drawback, we develop a composite 
test case library contains old test cases that have been applied to each KB 
components. When any component is modified, it is the only one that is re-tested. 
Comparison between the old and the new cases is made. The expert decides whether 
there is a fault or the differences are expected. 



4. Automatic Test Case Generation Techniques 

The most practical method for creating a set of test cases for KB would seem to 
entail a combination of both structural and functional approaches [Zlatareva & 
Preece,1994; Rushby, 1988]. Based on this criterion, each KB component should have 
its own testing techniques according to its role and representation. Functional test is 
applied to all domain knowledge while a structural testing guided by functional test is 
proposed to both inference steps and subtasks. Test cases have the following structure 

1. A combination of defined inputs for the tested component. 

2. Expected output achieved by the execution of such KB component under 
inputs specified in 1 . 



4.1 Domain Knowledge Testing 

4.1.1 Rule Testing. Each rule consists of condition part and an action part. A 
condition part consists of a set of premises. A premise is in the form of: Concept, 
attribute, operator, and value. Verification of a rule is able to discover the following 
errors in a premise: nonexistence concept/ attribute /value, value are out of range or 
inconsistency with definition, and inconsistency combination of 
concept/attribute/value. While other errors in a premise like: incorrect concept/ 
attribute name (not meet specification), incorrect value (less or more) and incorrect 
operator can only be discovered by testing. Discovering other errors in a rule like: 
premises combined with wrong Boolean logic, missing premise, incorrect action part, 
and overall effect of rule is illogical W.R. requirement can only discovered by testing. 

The principle underlying our technique is that each rule should be fired at least 
once in order to obtain a complete coverage with getting over all expected errors. 
Therefore, we generate two cases for each rule one exactly true and the other is 
minimally false. The true case is the combination of true values for each rule 
condition, while the false case is the combination of false values for each rule 
condition. True value is the one just inside the true interval, computed as the attribute 
value in case of ‘=’, ’>=’, or‘<=’ . While it computed as the attribute value plus or 
minus the smallest step interval in case of ‘!=’, ‘>’, or ‘<’ operators. False value 
represents the attribute value in the immediate vicinity of the false boundary 
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computed as the value in case of ‘ or‘<’ . While it computed as the value plus 

or minus the smallest step interval in case of ‘=’, ‘>=’, or ‘<=’ operators. 

4.1.2 Table Testing A table is represented in the form that is very close to tables’ 
concept used in the context of database. The difference is that while database fields 
contain absolute values, tables entries may contain logical expressions. Thus, a table 
row is similar to a rule but with fixed inputs and outputs. In software engineering, the 
equivalence class partitioning divide the input space into classes of input that are 
expected to produce similar output. The effectiveness of equivalence class analysis 
could be applied on table testing. Since each of the table rows contains the same 
input/output concept/attribute pair but with different values. The table test case 
generator produce test cases that would probe table inputs at least once. 

4.1.3 Function Testing Function representation is usually used when the relation 
can be represented in the form of a mathematical equation. History shows that most 
software failures are detected by a tester or an end user applying an input at its first or 
last, or highest or lowest valid values (i.e., boundaries). Since function used numeric 
values (if any other types are involved, it must have been detected by verification). 
We select three test cases for a function: one default, and two for boundary condition. 



4.2 Inference Knowledge Testing 

An inference step is a collection of domain relations that are needed for achieving a 
Fig. 1. Testing algorithm for an inference step 



IS:= inference step of the KB; 
Rs : = List that contains rule 
cluster of IS; 

TFs:= List that contains 

function and tables of IS; 

Begin 

For each element of Rs do 

Begin 

Generate test cases for 

Rs [I] such that each rule 
in Rs[I] has one test case; 

End 

Sort Rs in descendant order 
according to the number of 
generated test cases; 

Get Rs [1] ; 

Len:= Length of Rs [1] ; 
Accumulate test cases of 

other rule clusters on Rs[l] ; 

For each element of TFs do 

Begin 

Generate test cases for 

TFs [i] equal to Len; 

End 

Accumulate test cases of 

tables and functions on Rs [1] 

End 


L:= List that contains rule clusters of inference step IS 
sorted in descendant order ; 

Ll:= List that contain function and tables of IS; 

Len := Length of L; 

Num := Number of test cases of L[l] ; 

Begin 

For all element in LI do 

Generate test cases equal to Num; 

TC : = List that contain test cases of L[l] ; 

For I:=2 to I:= Len do 

Begin 

TC1= List that contain test cases of L[I] ; 

N :=Number of test cases of L [I] ; 

For j:=l to j:= n do 

Begin 

C:= diff between conc-attribute values of TCI [ j ] , TC [ j ] ; 

Append {TC[j] ,C) ; 

j:=j+l; 

end 

I:=i + 1; 

End 

For i:=l to i:= Len do 

Begin 

TC2= List that contain test cases of LI [i] ; 

For j:=l to j:= Num do 

Begin 

C:= diff between conc-attribute values of TC2 [ j ] , TC [ j ] ; 

Append {TC[j] ,C) ; 

j:=j+l; 

end 

I:=i + 1; 

End 

End 


Main testing algorithm 


Algorithm to accumulate test cases of inference step 



domain specific function at the knowledge level. Moreover, there is no internal 
dependency between the domain relation that the inference step contains. At the 
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inference layer integration test takes place. The main concern of such test is to find 
out the effect of combining these components. Considering function testing, if we 
have an inference step with N inputs we could get one test case with N parameters. In 
this case it could happen that neither of its component be fired (rule, table or function) 
and thus this test case is useless. Considering structure testing, each component 
should have its separate test cases since they are independent. Thus, for an inference 

step contains {Rj, R,^}, Rj contains Uj rules, R 2 contains rule, etc., and we can get 

Uj-i-n 2 +n 3 ....-i-n^ test cases plus one case for each table and one case for each function. 
This will cover the structure of the inference step but with large number of test cases. 
Another drawback of structure testing is that we will not be able to measure the 
integration between different knowledge component. We combine the advantage of 
both testing strategies in one adapted technique with the goal of overall effectiveness 
in mind. For an inference step contains M relation and the maximum relation length is 
N we reduce the number of the test cases to be equal the number of rule for the 
maximum relation length keeping 100 % coverage. Figure 1 illustrates the main 
algorithm used to generate test cases of an inference step as well as the accumulation 
algorithm that is considered the core of this test case generation method. 



4.3 Task Knowledge Testing 

A task is the part of the KB, that represents its procedural knowledge. Actually, a task 
structure can be thought of as a control structure over a collection of transfer tasks, 
sub-tasks, and procedures. Each subtask consists of a set of inter-related component. 
Each of these components may refer to inference steps or transfer tasks, or procedures 
or others sub-tasks. Test case generation process of a subtask is somehow similar to 
that of inference step (since both of them represent a collection of other KB 
components). However, the components of the subtask are dependent on each other in 
opposite to that of inference step. The dependency between task components means 
that outputs of one component permits the other component to be fire-able. In other 
words, inputs of each subtask are either driven from transfer tasks or provided by any 
previous subtasks. Thus, the process of generating test cases of subtasks must cover 
testing of its components. Inputs of a subtask are not a combination of its components 
but the algorithm of task testing determines these inputs. Values assigned to these 
inputs are estimated according to the following steps. 

1. Generate test cases of each inference steps of this subtask. 

2. Sort inference steps in descendant order. (According to number of generated 
cases). 

3. Get inference step with max number of cases. 

4. Accumulate test cases of other inference steps on this inference 

5. Determine subtask input. 

6. Extract subtask inputs from the accumulated test case in step5 

Algorithms used to generate test cases of a sub- task are illustrated in fgurc2. 
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Fig. 2 Testing algorithms for a sub-task 



L:= List that contain IS of task T; 

Len := Number of IS of task T; 

Begin 

For I:=l to i:= Len-1 do 

Begin 

N:= num of generted test cases of L [i] ; 
For j:=i+l to j:= Len do 

Begin 

nl : = number of generated test cases of 
L[j] ; 

If n <nl then 
Swap ( L ( i ) , L ( j ) ) ; 
j :=j+l; 

end 

I :=i+l; 

End 

End 


L:= List that contain IS of task T; 

Len := Number of IS of task T; 

Begin 

For I:=l to I:= Len do 
Begin 
j :=1; 

IN : = input attribute of L[i] ; 

Append (OUT, output attribute of L[i]) 
For all element in IN do 

Begin 

If IN[j] is drived from transfer task 
then 

Append { L, IN [ j ] ) ; 

Else If IN[j] not appear in OUT then 

Append (L , IN [ j ] ) ; 

j:=j+l; 

end 

i:=i + l; 

end 


Sort IS in ascending order 


Algorithm to determine task input 


L:= List that contain IS of task T; 


TC:= List that contain accumulated test cases 


Len := Number of IS of task T; 


of task T; 


Begin 


IN : = List that contain input concept attribute 


TC:= List that contain test cases of L[l] ; 


of task T; 


For I : =2 to I : = Len do 


Num :=Number of test cases of TC; 


Begin 


Test : =empty list that will hold test case; 


TC1= List contain test cases of L[I] ; 


Begin 


Num :=Number of test cases of L[i] ; 


For I:=l to i:= Num do 


For j:=l to j:= num do 


Begin 


Begin 


Diff:= extract all IN members that appear 


C:=diff between con-att values of 


in TC [i] ; 


TCI [j] ,TC[j] ; 


Append (Test [i] ,Diff) ; 


Append {TC[j] ,C) ; 


I : =i + l; 


J:=j+1; 


End 


End 


End 


I :=i + l; 




End 




End 




Algorithm to accumulate test cases 


Algorithm to select task inputs from 


of IS of task 


test cases 



5. Examples of Utilization and Testing 

Several examples covering automatic test case generation of different KB 
component are illustrated here. These examples demonstrate the capability of our tool 
to generate different test cases for each KB component according to its role and 
representation. The examples presented here were taken from irrigation KB of 
cucumber crop management under plastic tunnel [Rafea &E1-Azhari & Ibrahim & 
Edres & Mahmoud 1995], which is developed by Central Laboratory of Agricultural 
Expert Systems (CLAES). 



5.1 Result of Domain Layer Testing 

The automatic test case generation tool works on different domain layer 
components in turns. A list that contains names of these components appears to the 
tester, who freely selects the one that he would like to test. An important point to note 
here is that, although each KB component is verified, some error still exist that are 
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discovered by test cases. This is best explained by an example. Consider the 
following function that is used to calculate the actual available water for the soil by 
subtracting two soil parameters. soil.aw_p = soil.fc-soil.pwp 
If the first operand is less than the second operand, we obtain negative result that 
contradicts with the requirements. To avoid this, a condition that prevents negative 
output should be added as a premise of this function. The automatic test cases allow 
us to identify this error that could never be detected by any other tests as shown in 
figures. 

Fig. 3. Automatic test case generated for function soil.aw_p 



Test cases of function soil.aw_p 


' input is . ' . 

' soil.pwp= 978.0.'. 

' soil . f c= 265.0.' . 

' ouput is . ' . 

©soil . aw p= -713.0.'. 


' input is . ' . 

' soil .pwp= 0.001.' . 
' soil . f c= 0.001.' . 

' ouput is . ' . 

' soil .aw p= 0.0.'. 


Input is . ' . 

' soil.pwp= 1000.0.'. 
' soil . f c= 1000.0.' . 

' ouput is . ' . 

' soil . aw p= 0.0.'. 



5.2 Result of Inference and Task Layer Testing 

The goal of testing both inference and task layer is to measure the effect of 
integrating KB components in order to achieve a specific function. The suggested 
testing techniques for inference and task layer aim at reduce the number of required 
test cases with the goal of complete coverage in mind. For example in the irrigation 
system, we have a sub-task “Calculate irrigation interval” that has 4 inference steps 
with different inputs, the proposed task testing technique generate only one case to 
test the integration of this subtask components. 



6. Conclusion 

We developed a testing methodology with its supporting integrated tool set that 
are used to test KBSs. This testing methodology couples different V&V activities. 
Applying verification activities before validation strengths the testing process. Since 
semantic errors will be eliminated as early as possible to avoid expensive correction 
later. For automatic validation we provide different testing techniques that applied for 
different knowledge types in order to examine different aspect of the test component. 
These techniques are collectively valuable in raising the level of system correctness 
Functional test is applied to all domain knowledge (rule clusters, tables, and 
functions) while structure guide by functional testing was applied to both inference 
steps and subtasks. The issue that has been considered is the coverage of test cases. 
After automatic test takes place, these test cases are applied to human experts to 
decide whether it meets the specifications. These cases also serve in matching 
between the requirement specification and the developed system. When a KB 
component modified regression testing takes place. A comparison between the old 
and the new cases is applied to the developer to record the effect of modification. 
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Abstract. The aim of this paper is to show a method that is able to detect a 
particular class of semantic inconsistencies in a rule-based system (RBS). A 
semantic inconsistency is defined by an integrity constraint. A RBS verified by 
this method contains a set of production rules, and each production rule 
comprises a list of arithmetic constraints in its antecedent and a list of actions in 
its consequent. An arithmetic constraint is a linear inequality defined in the real 
domain that includes attributes, and an action is an assignment that changes an 
attribute value. As rules are allowed to include actions of this kind, the 
behaviour of the verified RBS is non-monotonic. The method is able to give a 
specification of all the initial fact bases (FB), and the rules from these initial FB 
that would have to be executed (in the right order) to cause an integrity 
constraint to be violated. So, the method builds an ATMS-like theory. 
Moreover, the treatment of arithmetic constraints is inspired by constraint logic 
progranuning. 



1. Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate a method of verifying rule-based systems 
(RBS). This method actually focuses on detecting semantic inconsistencies. A 
semantic inconsistency is defined by an integrity constraint (IC). One of the most 
interesting facets of this method is that it is able to deal with production rules and ICs 
that contain arithmetic constraints on attribute values. To the best of our knowledge, 
there is no other method or tool that also addresses arithmetic constraints. In addition, 
as the consequent of the production rules is allowed to change the current attribute 
values, the behaviour of the verified RBS is non-monotonic. 

The method builds an ATMS-like theory [4] defined by a set of labels (also called 
contexts) like COVADIS [10], KB-REDUCER [5] or COVER [7]. Each label 
describes a set of deductive paths, by means of which to deduce a literal, and a 
specification of the environment, by means of which to fire each deductive path. 
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Moreover, the treatment of arithmetic constraints is inspired by constraint logic 
programming (CLP) [3,6]. As in some constraint logic programming languages, for 
example, the Simplex Method [2] is used to check whether a set of real domain 
constraints could be satisfied. 

This method is part of a more ambitious method, called MECORI [8,9]. This method 
is able to detect semantic inconsistencies in RBSs whose fact bases (FB) contain a lot 
of object types: frame classes and instances, relationships, propositions, and attribute 
values. 

The section 2 of this paper explains some points related to the kind of RBSs and ICs 
that are verified by the method. In section 3, the context concept and the operations on 
contexts that will be used in the subsequent sections are defined. Section 4 explains 
the procedure for detecting an inconsistency and describes how this inconsistency can 
be reached in a given RBS. In section 5, we highlight some problems with regard to 
the treatment of constraints in several domains. We end with some conclusions about 
our work. 



2. Scope of the Method 



2.1. Static Aspects 

Our method is able to verify a RBS that is formed by a set of propositional logic- 
based production rules and a declaration set. The declaration set contains the attribute 
type declarations for each attribute that is used in any rule. Due to the efficiency 
considerations discussed in section 4, we consider only the real domain for the 
attributes at this stage. 

The production rule form is: R: Cjj, v v ,..., vc^p 

^ Up Up...., a^ where the antecedent part contains a disjunction of m conjunctions of 
arithmetic constraints (Cj^), and the consequent part contains a list of assignments (aj. 

Within the scope of this paper, an arithmetic constraint is a linear arithmetic 
inequality defined in the real domain. However, the predicate of a constraint can be 
either: is-equal-to (=), is-less-or-equal-to or is-greater-or-equal-to (>). The reason 
of this is that the Simplex Method will work only with this kind of constraints. For 
example, 5a -3b > 7c is a valid arithmetic constraint, where a, b and c are attributes. 

An assignment is an action that changes an attribute value. The syntax of an 
assignment is: attribute _name := real_expression. The real expression must be linear, 
and it could include some attribute that also appeared in the antecedent part. For 
example, a := b+5M is a valid assignment, where a and d are attributes. Some rules 
could incorporate some recurrent assignments a := f( a), where / is a function that 
depends on the attribute a. We say that an attribute a is deductible in a RBS iff there 
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is any rule in the RBS that contains an assignment that changes the value of a. An 
attribute that is not deductible in the RBS is called an external attribute. At the 
beginning of the RBS execution, the values of the external attributes are entered into 
the RBS as inputs. The RBS then outputs the value of some deductible attributes. 

An IC defines a semantic inconsistency by means of a set of arithmetic constraints. 
The IC form is c,, c^—>± 

2.2. Dynamic Aspects 

The RBS is assumed to execute by forward chaining, according to given conflict set 
resolution criteria. Explicit control mechanisms and meta-mles are not considered by 
the method. When a rule is fired, we assume the parallel execution of all the 
assignments belonging to the consequent of the rule. If a rule comprises a recurrent 
assignment, the result of its firing will differ depending on the number of times that 
the rule is fired. We will discuss how the method deals with this kind of rules later. 



3. Contexts and Context Operations 

In this section, we will first define the concept of context managed by the method. 
Next, we will define some operations on contexts. Finally, we define the concept of 
context associated with a constraint. 



3.1. Context 

The objective of our method is to output a specification of all the initial FBs, and the 
rules of these initial FBs that would have to be executed (in the right order) in order to 
produce a violation of an IC. An environment describes a set of initial FBs, whereas a 
deductive path describes a list of rules. 

* An environment E^= {cj is the specification of the set of all the valid initial FBs, in 
which, at least, all the arithmetic constraints included in E; are certain. 

* A deductive path DR = {rj associated with an environment Ej is defined as a list of 
rules, whose firing in the specified order is possible, provided that the arithmetic 
constraints included in Ej are certain, and leads to the attainment of a given goal. 

* A context C consists of a set of pairs (E;, DR): C = { (E;, DR); i=l,...,n }, where Ej 
is an environment and DR; is a deductive path associated with E^. 

A goal is defined as a set of arithmetic constraints. If C(h) is the context associated 
with a goal h, then any pair (E, DP) contained in C satisfies the following 
proposition: after firing the rules included in DP, from E, the goal h will be true. We 
denote this as: E h. Formally: If (E, DP) g C(h) then E h 
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If the context associated with an IC is empty, this means that such a constraint is 
always satisfied for all valid initial FBs. On the other hand, if the context associated 
with an IC is not empty, then each pair included in the context represents a possible 
IC violation during RBS execution. 

In addition, we say that an environment E; is subsumed by another environment E , 
denoted as E. czE., iff: 

Va (attribute) e q s.t. q e E. then ( SciEE. s.t. ue Ci 
and projection( a, E) a projection( a, E.) ) 

where the projection(a, E) set is defined as the set of values for the attribute a in the 
different solutions of the set of arithmetic constraints E. The computational 
complexity of the algorithm that outputs the projection(a, E) set is 0(2”), assuming 
that n^m, where m is the number of constraints in E and n is the number of attribute 
values in projection(a, E) [2]. 

We consider an arithmetic constraint to be (geometrically) redundant in an 
environment iff it can be removed from the environment without changing the 
solution set associated with the environment. This latter is expressed formally as: c is 
redundant in E iff solutions(E)=solutions(E-{c}), where the solutions(E) set is defined 
to be the set of all the solutions (attribute value sets) that satisfy all the constraints in 
E. 

As mentioned in the previous section, the result of firing a rule with a recurrent 
assignment depends on the number of times that it is fired. Hence, it is also necessary 
to somehow represent the number of times that a rule is fired in a deductive path. In 
order to do so, we associate a variable with the name of the rule in the deductive path. 
This variable refers to the number of times that the rule is fired in the deductive path. 
We will call this kind of variables rule variables. 



3.2. Operations on Contexts 

The following operations are used during the context computation process: 

3.2.1. Combination of a List of Contexts 

Let Cj,C 2 ,...,C^be the list of contexts, and Comb(Cj,C 2 ,...,CJ be the context resulting 
from the combination. The form of this resulting context is: 

Comb(C„C^,...,CJ = { (E,^uE^^... uE^, *DP,^...*DPJ 
s.t. (E., DP) E C. and order(kl,k2,..,kn) } 

where order(kl,k2,..,kn) is a predicate that is only true for a unique permutation of 
(l,2,..,n). The aim of this predicate is to ensure that the method will yield the same 
deductive path by combining the same deductive paths in different orders. We need to 
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define two additional operations in order to implement the context combination 
operation: the union of environments and the combination of deductive paths: 

b.l) Union of environments (E. uEj): this operation consists of the union of the sets 
of constraints and E.. After the union of two sets of constraints, it is necessary to 
check whether the resulting set of constraints can be satisfied or, in others words, 
whether the resulting set of constraints is feasible. The Simplex Method and, in 
particular, the first phase of the two-phase Simplex Method [2], is applied to run this 
test. 

If the resulting environment is a subset of any environment included in the context 
associated with an input IC, then this pair will be discarded from the combination 
context, since it is a specification of an invalid starting situation. Otherwise, the 
resulting environment is considered consistent. Moreover, after combining a pair of 
environments, there might be some redundant arithmetic constraints in the resulting 
environment. These redundant arithmetic constraints should be detected and removed 
from the resulting environment. 

b.2) Combination of deductive paths (DP. * DPj) : let DR and DR be deductive paths, 
then DP. * DR is the deductive path that results from appending the lists DP^ and DP^. 
Before combining two deductive paths, it is necessary to check whether there is a pair 
of contradictory actions A and B, such that AeDP (A appears in the consequent of 
any rule of DP^) and Re DP. Two actions are contradictory if they assign a different 
value to the same attribute. If there is a pair of contradictory actions in DP; and DR, 
then the pairs (E;, DR) and (R, DR) will not be combined. 

3.2.2. Concatenation of a Pair of Contexts 

Let Cj and C 2 be the pair of contexts, and Conc(Cj,C 2 ) be the context resulting from 
the concatenation, then: 

Conc(Cj,CJ = CjUC^ 

After combining or concatenating a pair of contexts, some redundant pairs could appear 
in the resulting context. A pair (E, DP) gC is redundant if there exists another pair (E\ 
DP’)eC such that Ec£’. Thus, if a pair (E, DP)eC is redundant because there exists 
another pair (E\ DP’)eC such that Ec£’, then the pair (E, DP) must be replaced by 
(E\ DP). If DP=DP’, then we must remove the pair (E, DP). 



3.2.3. Substitution 

A substitution is a function, defined by a deductive path, which can be applied to 
constraints. The idea is to apply all the actions in the rules included in the deductive 
path to the attributes included in the constraint. 
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Let us look at an example of substitution: 

Let DP=[R2;R1] where 

Rl: a<l, b+c>7 — >d:=5, e:=b+a 
R2: d<10, e+a>7 — >x:=3d-e 

then, 

Subst(x<l, DP) = Subst(Subst(x<l, [R2]), [Rl]) = 

= Subst(3d-e<l, [Rl]) = (3*5-(b+a)<l) = (14<b+a) 

If an action is recurrent, the effect of the action on an attribute is represented by a 
Finite Difference Equation, taking the form: 

a{n)4 " = ° W 

\b * a{n — 1) + g n>0 

where a(n) is the value of the attribute a after firing the rule n times; is the value of 
the attribute before firing the rule; b is a. constant; and g is an arithmetic expression 
that contains other attributes and/or some constants. The general scheme for solving 
an equation like the one above is as follows: 



a(n) = b''aQ + ^ +g b>l 

\-b 

a(n) = + gn b = I 

After applying a substitution to a constraint, the resulting constraint will only contain 
some external attributes and, sometimes (if there are recurrent actions), some rule 
variables. 

If the method needs to find out whether an environment with some rule variables x = 
(Xj, X 2 ,...,xJ, is feasible in any step, then the method must first test the environment, 
where x = (1, Then, if the environment is not feasible, the method must test 
the case x = (1,1,..., 2) and so on, until a feasible environment is yielded. Before 
executing the method, the maximum number of iterations should be set by the 
knowledge engineer who designed the RBS. If the process reaches the maximum 
number of iterations, then the current environment would be assumed not to be 
feasible. 



3.3. Context Associated with a Constraint 

The method must generate the context associated with every constraint belonging to 
the goal to get the context associated with a goal (set of constraints). Moreover, the 
context associated with every deductible attribute belonging to the constraint has to 
be output to generate the context associated with a constraint. 
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The context associated with a deductible attribute a, denoted as C(a), contains all the 
pairs (E, DP) such that the first rule in DP (in order of addition; thus, the leftmost rule 
in the list of rules) comprises an assignment that changes the value of the attribute a. 
Hence, C(a) describes all the initial situations which lead to any modification of the 
attribute a. 

Thus, the context associated with a constraint c that contains at least one deductible 
attribute is defined formally as: 

C(c) = { (E, DP), (E„ DP),.., , DP) } 

where \^(E.’, DP.) e Comb(C(a), C(a),..., C(aJ) s.t. a^, a^,.., are all the 
deductible attributes included in c, then 

DP. = dp; 

E. = E. ’ uSubsti c, DP. ) 

If the constraint only contains external attributes, then the context associated with the 
constraint is: C(c) = { ({cj, 0} }. 

Each pair (Ej, DPJ belonging to Comb(C(a), C(a),..., C(aJ) describes a possible 
way to deduce some value for each deductible attribute belonging to the constraint c. 
Each environment E/ specifies several relationships among the external attributes and 
other variables, which must hold true in the initial EB. In addition, the constraint 
Subst(c, dp;) specifies the same relationships as c, albeit in terms of external 
attributes and other variables. Therefore, if the constraint Subst(c, DP.) is added to 
E;, then the resulting environment E. will contain all the constraints, in terms of 
external attributes and other variables, such that E. {c}. In some cases, the 
resulting environment E could turn out to be unfeasible and should be discarded. 



4. Operation of the Method 

In this section, we show the steps that are necessary to build the context associated 
with an IC by means of a process specification and an example of its application. 

Process for outputting the context associated with an IC 

1. FOR each constraint in the IC: 

1.1. Output the context associated with a constraint. 

2. Comhine the contexts associated with all the constraints => context 

3. RETURN context 

Process for outputting the context associated with a constraint 

1 .FOR each attribute in the constraint: 

1.1. Filter the rules that change the attribute value => conflict set. 

1.2. Remove from the conflict set the rules that have already been used in the 
current DP 

1.3. IF conflict set is empty 

THEN (* the attribute is an external attribute*) 

1.3.1. {({constraint}, 0)} is the context associated with the attribute 
FUSE (* the attribute is a deductible attribute*) 

1.3.1. FOR each rule in the conflict set: 
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1.3.3. 1. Output the context associated with the rule => 

rule_context 

1.3. 3. 2. Add the rule to every deductive path in rule_context 

1.3.2. Concatenate the contexts associated with all the rules included in 
the conflict set=> attrihute_context 

1.3.3. Attrihute_context is the context associated with the attribute 

2. Comhine the contexts associated with all the attributes => context 

3. FOR each pair (E, DP) in the context: 

3.1. Apply the substitution defined by DP to the constraint => new_constraint 

3.2. Add the new_constraint to E. 

=> new_context 

4. RETURN new_context 

Process for outputting the context associated with a rule 

1. EOR each conjunction in the rule antecedent: 

1.1. EOR each constraint of a conjunction: 

1.1.1. Output the context associated with a constraint. 

1.2. Combine the contexts associated with all the constraints included in the 
conjunction. 

2. Concatenate the contexts associated with all the conjunctions included in the rule 
antecedent => context 

3. RETURN context 

These three processes represent a backward chaining simulation of the real rule firing. 
The recursive calls finish when, in the process of outputting the context of a 
constraint, an attribute is external. The goal of the step 1.2 in the second process is to 
avoid cycles in the deductive paths. 

After outputting the context associated with an IC, QIC), any pair (E, CD) belonging 
to C(IC) such that CD could not fire in a real execution of the RBS according to the 
conflict set resolution criteria will be removed from the C(IC). So, the method takes 
into account the conflict set resolution criteria. 

Next, we show an example of the application of the method, according to the 
processes discussed above: 

Let A be a RBS defined as A = ( {R1 , R2, R3 }, { a, b, d, e } ) where: 



Rl: e>l,d=4 ^a:=0 
R2: d^ ^c:=2 
R3:d^ ^>c:=l 

We can see that the attributes d and e are external, since their value is not inferred by any of the rules. Let 
ICl be an integrity constraint defined as ICl: a+d>2, > _L 

We will output the context associated with ICl in this RBS to find out whether the integrity constraint can 
be violated in any case. According to the first process specification, C(ICl) = Comb(C(a+d >2), C(c^)). 

Outputting C(a+d^) 

In order to output C(a+d>2), we first need to calculate C(a) and C(d) (see step 1 in the second process). 
However, the calculation of C(d) is trivial, because d is an external attribute (see step 1.3 in the second 
process). The rule Rl changes the value of attribute a, so this rule is selected. Hence, it is necessary to 
calculate the context of this rule C(R1): 

C(R1) = Comb(C(e>l), C(d=4)) 



(third process, step 1 .2) 
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Since the attributes e and d are external, then: C(e>l) = { (e>l, 0 ) } and C(d=4) = { (d=4, 0) }, so C(R1) = 
{({e>l,d=4}, 0)} 

In order to output the context C(a+d^), we still need to calculate Subst(a+d >2, [Rl]) (step 3.1 in the 
second process): 

Subst(a+d>2, [Rl]) = (d>2) (step 3.1 in the second process) 

Then, C(a+d>2) = { (|e>l, d=4, d>2}, [Rl]) } = [ ([e>l, d=4j, [Rl]) } (second process) 

As the constraint d>2 is redundant, it can be removed from the environment. 

Outputting C(c^) 

In order to output the context C(c^), we need to calculate C(c). There are two mles by means of which the 
attribute c can be changed, R2 and R3. However, if the rule R3 was selected, the context C(ICl) would later 

be: C(ICl) = [([ , d=4, d<lj, [R1;R2])|, which contains an unfeasible set of constraints. Therefore, 

C(ICl) = 0. Hence, we only consider the mle R2 for the context C(c). So, C(c) is [ ([d^j, [R2]) }. Then, 
we need to calculate Subst(c^, [R2]) to output C(c^): 

Subst(c^, [R2]) = (2^) (step 3.1 in the second process) 

Thus, C(c^)= [ ([d^, 2^1, [R2]) } = [ ((d>4|, [R2]) } 

And, finally, C(ICl) = Comb(C(a+d>2), C(c^)) = [ ([e>l, d=4, d>4}, [R1;R2]) } = 

= [ ([e>l, d=4j, [R1;R2]) } (first process) 

This can be interpreted as: “all the initial FBs in which e>l and d=4 will violate the constraint ICl, after 
firing the mles R2;R1”. 



5. Limitations of the Method 

We focus on real domain constraints with inequalities in this paper. However, there 
are other domains like the integer, Boolean and finite domains, etc. [6 p.510-516]. 
These domains are ignored in our examples, because the algorithms for testing 
satisfiability in these domains are NP-complete. The Simplex Method, used in this 
paper to test satisfiability for real domain constraints with inequalities, is exponential 
time worst case complexity. Nevertheless, it has been observed empirically that 
Simplex hardly ever needs more than 3m iterations, where m is the number of 
equations [2]. Hence, the complexity for Simplex can be assumed to be cubic. 



6. Conclusion 

The two most noteworthy and innovative points of this method are, first, that it can 
deal with production rules that include some arithmetic constraints on attribute values 
and, second, that it is a step forward in the verification of non-monotonic RBS. For 
the purpose of verification, an ATMS-like theory is built as in COVADIS, KB- 
REDUCER or COVER. However, unlike these methods, our method is able to 
operate with sets of arithmetic constraints, introducing some new concepts and 
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procedures taken from other branches of knowledge (Simplex Method, Finite 
Difference Equation, etc.). 

Some problems still remain to be solved. For instance, it will be necessary to improve 
the efficiency of some procedures used by the method. Our approach to improving 
efficiency involved using incremental algorithms [6 p.532-533] whenever possible. 
Moreover, our aim is to integrate this method into another with a wider scope, called 
MECORI. 
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Abstract. To select some "valuable" views for materialization is an essential 
challenge in OLAP system design. Several techniques proposed previously are 
not very scalable for systems with a large number of dimensional attributes in 
the very dynamic OLAP environment. In this paper, we propose two filtering 
methods. Our first method, the functional dependency filter, removes views with 
redundant summary information based on functional dependencies among the 
dimensional attributes. The second method, the size filter, is based on the view 
size to filter out any view that can be either derived from another small materi- 
alized view or has almost the same number of tuples as another materialized 
view from which it can be derived. More over, all useful views are selected by 
these two view filtering methods, other existing view selection methods can still 
be applied on the remaining views to further reduce other possible non-essential 
views from systems. We conduct performance tests to compare our method with 
other existing methods. The results show our method outperform the others. 



1. Introduction 

On-Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) system is a query subsystem inside a Decision 
Support System (DSS). It is designed to help users to gain insight into data through 
fast, consistent, interactive access to a variety of data in the database. 

To achieve that, Multi-Dimensional model (MD model) is widely adopted by al- 
most all OLAP systems. Under such model, data attributes are classified according to 
users’ intuitive perception of the business, data are put into a simple and standardized 
data schema and summary-views, some sort of intermediate results, are computed on 
top of that. User queries are redirected to the smaller summary- views instead of the 
original sources and better response time can be expected. 

On the other hand, the number of possible summary-views in the MD model in- 
creases explosively with the increasing number of dimensional attributes. The high 
storage cost and computation cost make it unfeasible for any system to materialize all 
of these possible views [OLAP]. Which summary- views should be materialized be- 
comes an essential challenge in OLAP research. Although, there are already quite a 
number of OLAP products, there are still no good solutions for this problem in the 
market yet. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 447-456, 2000. 
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Several methods have been proposed to select an appropriate subset of views or in- 
dexes for materialization based on a set of user queries. However, it is very difficult to 
get an accurate set of user queries, at least at the system design stage. If all possible 
queries were included, the number of view needs to be considered would increase 
significantly, the complexity of these methods would be increased. 

In this paper, we will approach the problem from the other angle. Instead of finding 
which view is more useful for OLAP system, we propose two methods to filter out 
views that are not very useful for the OLAP query optimization process. 

Based on functional dependencies among dimensional attributes, we propose a fil- 
tering method, functional dependency filter, to trim out views holding duplicate 
summary information. As functional dependencies are normally available at the sys- 
tem design stage, the functional dependency filter can get ride of many views at this 
initial stage. Functional dependencies are independent on the actual data, so we do not 
need to review the filtered views unless there are changes to the set of functional de- 
pendencies. Also in this paper, we solve the problem for computing functional de- 
pendency filter set for a set of functional dependencies. 

Then we move our interest to the view size. In [BPT97], a simple method is pro- 
posed to filter out those “big” views, which are almost the same size of the ancestor 
views. In this paper, we extend this technology to “small” views. With today’s tech- 
nology, computers can easily handle complex queries on a view if its size is smaller 
enough to be kept in the main memory. It is not very useful for a system to materialize 
any view that can be derived from another already materialized small view. 

In these two methods, all useful views are selected. We can still apply other exist- 
ing view selection methods easily to further reduce those non-essential views from the 
remaining views selected by these two methods. In the real environment, these two 
methods are very efficient and a large percentage of views can be filtered out, we 
might able to directly materialize all the views in this greatly reduced view set. 

In section 2, we define summary view and summary view lattice. In section 3, we 
propose two filtering algorithms and show the experimental results. Finally, the con- 
clusion is presented in section 4. 



2. Multi-Dimensional Model and MD Query Model 

Before we begin our discussion on view selection, we could like to define some major 
concepts of MD model and develop some notations and definitions. 

2.1 Summary- View and Summary- View Lattice 

Multi-Dimensional Model (MD model) [KIM97] is a “business oriented” model. 
Under such model, all attributes are divided into two major groups, measure attrib- 
utes and dimensional attributes, according to their roles in the business analysis. 
Measure attributes are numeric measurements about the business processes, while 
dimensional attributes are describing dimensions of the business processes. In an 
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OLAP SQL queries, measure attributes are normally acting as input for summary 
operations such as SUM, while dimensional attributes are appearing in Group-by 
clause and Where clause [KIM97]. 

Also in a MD model, we can predict queries that users tend to ask and build some 
intermediate data sets in advance. Based on that, various kinds precomputation 
methods, e.g. summary-view, range sum cube [HAMS97] and bit-map index [OQ97] 
have been proposed. Query performance can be improved drastically as we can get the 
final result by using these smaller precomputed results. Among all, summary-view 
approach is one of the most popular ones. In the following part of this paper, we con- 
centrate on summary-view only. 

Definition 1. Summary-View. A summary-view is an aggregate view grouping 
some measure attributes along various dimensions, i.e. corresponding to dif- 
ferent sets of group-by attributes. In a MD model M, let GA be a subset of 
dimensional attributes, Mj, .. be measure attributes, OPj, OP 2 .. be SQL 
aggregate functions like SUM, COUNT , MAX, and MINf A summary- 
view in M is of the form: 

SELECT GA, OPj(Mj), OP^CM^), ... 

FROM relations in M 
WHERE (joins of relations in M) 

GROUP BY GA 

To simplify the discussion, without loss generality, we assume there is only 
one measure attribute in the M and SUM is the only SQL aggregate function 
used in the following part of this paper. Thus, we can denote this summary- 
view as SV(GA). 

To represent the relationship among summary- views in a MD model, we will use a 
lattice framework to represent all possible summary-views in a MD model as a 
Summary-View Lattice [HRU96]. 

Definition 2. Operator We define the operator ^ between summary-views as 
below: SV(A) ^ SV(B) iff SV(A) can be derived from SV(B). 

By definition of the summary- view, if Ac B where A and B are two sets of 
dimensional attributes in a MD model, then SV(A) ^ SV(B), e.g. SV({FAMILY_ID}) 
^ SV({FAMILY_ID,DATE_ID}). 

Operator a is a partial order relationship among summary- views, therefore all pos- 
sible summary-views of a given MD M can be presented as a lattice with the sum- 
mary-view holding all dimensional attributes in its group-by dimensional attribute set 
as the top element (top view), and the summary- view that aggregates everything to- 
gether, i.e. nothing in its group-by dimensional attribute set (empty set) as the bottom 
element. 



^ SQL function AVG can be derived from SUM()/COUNT() 
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Example 1. Let a MD model M which has three 
dimensioanl attributes A,B,C. The summary-view 
lattice for M is shown in Figure 1. 

2.2 View Filtering Example 

It is obvious that not all these summary-views in 
summary-view lattice are useful for OLAP query 
optimization. 

Example 2. Assuming we have a simple MD model: sales_info. In it, there are four 
dimensional attributes: Product, Product_type, Branch_id, Date, one measure attribute 
Unit, and a functional dependency f: Product ^Product_type. Let us look at three 
possible summary-views in the summary-view lattice: 

svl= SV(Product, Product_type, Branch_id, Date) 
sv2= SV(Product, Branch_id, Date) 
sv3= SV(Product_type, Branch_id, Date) 

First, we look at svl and sv2. As every Product belongs to only one Product_type, two 
summary- views have the same number of tuples and hold the same summary informa- 
tion. Only one should be considered for materialization. In this paper, svl will be 
chosen as it can be used to compute all queries answered by sv2. 

Note that how svl should be materialized will be considered as a separate issue. 
Whether svl should be materialized directly as a flat table or split into sv2 and a small 
table p=(Product, Product_type), and how these views should be indexed will not be 
covered in this paper. Here, we concentrate on eliminating redundant summary infor- 
mation for measure attributes, this is, svl and sv2 should never be selected at the same 
time. 

Next, we look at sv3, should it be materialized? If svl is small, e.g. whole svl can 
be fetched into memory quickly, it may not worth to materialize sv3 separately. All 
queries running against sv3 can be redirected to svl, additional FO cost is negligible. 
In another case, if there are only few Product belongs to each Product_type, svl and 
sv3 might have almost the same number of tuples. It might be not worth to materialize 
sv3 also. The benefit gained in query processing might not justify for the storage cost 
involved. 

In the above example, we have made use of two view trimming methods, which can 
potentially trim out a large percentage of summary-views from a summary-view lat- 
tice. In the next sections, we propose these two filtering algorithms formally. 




Fig. 1 A Summary -View Lattice 



3. Summary-View Lattice Trimming 

The total number of possible summy-view for a MD model with n dimensional 
attributes will be 2", it is simply impractical to materialize all nodes inside the lattice. 
We should only materialize those views of the most value for the system performance. 
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3.1 Related works 

Most techniques proposed previously concentrate on selecting an appropriate subset of 
views or indexes based on a given set of user query. Various kinds of heuristics, e.g. 
greedy, A* algorithm, are used to obtain a near optimal solution [HRU96][GHRU97] 
[G97] [YKL97] [TS98] [BPT97] . 

In [HRU96], the overall computation cost of the given set queries inside the lattice 
is considered. By using the Greedy algorithm, the most “valuable” view for the re- 
maining unmaterialized views is picked at each time, until the stop condition is met. In 
[BPT97], a size filter algorithm is proposed to filter out those summary views with 
similar number of tuples as their ancestor views. 

In the very dynamic OLAP environment, these methods are hard to be imple- 
mented. 

1) It is very difficult to make good predictions for user queries, especially at the 
system design stage. If all possible queries were included, the number of possi- 
ble views will be increased significantly. 

2) It is also very difficult to evaluate the size of the views accurately, which are 
used to estimate the view costs. Before the actual data set is populated, avail- 
able information is very limited, especially for those expensive big views. After 
the data is loaded, we still need to do some complex statistics information col- 
lection. One of the major burdens is the large number of view need to be evalu- 
ated. Sampling methods, e.g. [DNK-i-97], could be a choice, but its accuracy is 
depending on the samples. More, data pattern in the OLAP environment is also 
changing frequently. We need to evaluate view sizes repeatedly. 

3) In addition, there is no simple way to verify whether enough views have been 
selected. 

4) At last, various kinds of view selection algorithms are not compatibility with 
each other. Some useful views selected by one algorithm could be filtered out 
by another based on different view selection criteria without compensation. It is 
difficult to use more than one method in the same case. 



3.2 Functional Dependency Filter 

Definition 3. Functional Dependency Filter, (p(f) 

Let M be a MD model, fiAL^AR be a functional dependency where AL 
and AR are two subsets of dimensional attributes. The functional depend- 
ency filter for f, denoted as (p(f), is defined as: (p(f)={SV(X) I ALcX a 
ARc^X} where X is a subset of dimensional attributes. 

Theorem 1. For any view SV(X) in (p(f:AL^AR), we can find another summary- 
view SV(XuAR), which is in the summary-view lattice but not in (p(f) and 
holds the same summary information as SV(X). Therefore, all views in (p(f) 
should be filtered out 
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Proof is included in [QSG]. 

Definition 4. Functional Dependency Filter Set. 

Let F={fj,f 2 ,...fJ be a functional dependency set in a MD model M where 
each f is a functional dependency on dimensional attributes. We define the 
functional dependency filter set for F, denoted as (p(F), as a union of (p(f) 
where i= 1 to n 

Example 3. Assuming there is a MD model M with four dimensional attributes {A, B, 
C, D} and F={f,:A^B,f 2 :BC^D}. We can easily get (p(F) = (p(f;)u(p(g = {SV({A}), 
SV({A,C,D}),SV({A,C}),SV({A,D}),SV({A,B,C}),SV({B,C})} as shown in Fig. 2. 
Views in (p(F) are represented as shaded nodes. Views in bracket below the node are 
holding the same summary information and replaced by it, e.g. SV({A,B}) is used to 
replace SV({A}). It is also interesting to look at that derived functional dependency 
f 3 :AC^D, (p(f 3 )={SV({A,C}),SV({A,B,C})}, (p(f 3 ) is a subset of (p(F). 

As a next step, we compute a 
functional dependency filter set 
for the closure of a set of func- 
tional dependencies. There are 
two problems: completeness 
and Interference. As there are 
many derived functional de- 
pendencies, will the functional 
dependency filters for derived 
functional dependencies fur- 
ther filter out any new sum- 
mary views? Will the filter sets 
of functional dependencies in 
the closure interfere with each 
other and filter out some useful 
views? 

Theorem 2. For a set of functional dependencies F in M, (p(F)= (p(F^) where F^ is 
the closure of F. 

Proof will be included in [QSG]. 

Based on the Theorem 2, (p(F) has already included all summary-views need to be 
filtered out in (p(F^) and (p(F) is complete. We don’t have to worry about the functional 
dependency filters for functional dependencies derived from F. 

If a view SV(X) is filtered out by functional dependency filter (p(fj:ALj^ARj), 
then SV(XuARj), which is not filtered by (p(fi), holds the same summary information 
as SV(X) , by Theorem 1. Similar, if SV(XuARj) is filtered out by another functional 
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dependency filter ^(f^iAL^^AR^), then SV(XuARjUAR2), which is not filtered by 
either (p(fj) or (p(f2), holds the same summary information as SV(XuARj) and SV(X). 
Similarly, we can prove that for every view filtered out by functional dependency 
filters, there must be one view remained in the summary-view lattice which holds the 
same summary information for measure attributes. So we don’t have to worry interfer- 
ence among the filter sets for all functional dependencies also. 

Hence, we can compute the functional dependency filter set for the functional de- 
pendency closure by union the functional dependency filter for each functional de- 
pendency inside F at any sequence. Also, assuming F’ is a non-redundant covering of 
F. As F^=F’^, so (p(F)= (p(F^)=(p(F’). Cost to compute (p(F) could be further reduced by 
computing (p(F’) instead. 

As functional dependencies are normally available at the system design stage, 
functional dependency filter can filter out a large number of views in advance before 
actual data are loaded. Thus, system initialization, system maintenance, and further 
view selection tasks can be drastically simplified. In addition, we do not have to re- 
view the filtered view unless there are changes in the set of functional dependencies. 



3.3 Size Filter 

Not all summary-views are useful for OLAP query optimization. Let the size of a 
materialized view V be a function: SIZE(V). When SIZE(V) is smaller than a certain 
value, such as total memory available for the application, it is not a big issue for the 
OLAP system to process complex queries posted on V within the satisfied response 
time. So, there is no need 
to materialize any other 
summary-view that can 
be derived from this 
small view. The extra 
CPU, I/O cost in query 
processing to use this 
slightly bigger view is 
tolerable. In this paper, 
we will call the threshold 
as Lower_Bound. In 
Figure 3 , if SV({A,B,C}) 
is very small and has 
been materialized, we can 
directly filter out all tiny 
views under it in the 
lattice. 

Because of high aggregation, a view with few dimensional attributes in its group-by 
attribute set will hold similar number of tuples as its domain size, the number of pos- 
sible distinct tuples in the view. As most of the dimensional attributes have very small 




Fig. 3 Size Filter of Summary- View Lattice 
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domains, e.g. either male or female for human gender, a large number of small views 
can be filtered out. The OLAP System can be drastically simplified, although the stor- 
age space saved might not very significant. 

In another case as it described in [BPT97], if a view Y derived from another mate- 
rialized view X has almost the same number of tuples as X, view Y would be similar 
to a sorted version of view X, there would be little benefit for us to materialize the 
view Y. In this paper, we define a threshold value as the Upper_Bound_Ratio. If 
SIZE(Y)/SIZE(X) > Upper_Bound_Ratio, we will filter view Y from the summary- 
view lattice. In an OLAP system with a large number of dimensional attributes, many 
summary-views, especially those large views near the top of the summary lattice, 
could be filtered out by this method. 

In the size filtering method, the views need to be processed strictly from the top to 
the bottom of the summary-view lattice in order to avoid the conflict among different 
steps of the size filter algorithm. 

In the OLAP environment, it is difficult to estimate the view size accurately. How- 
ever, our size filter is running after applying functional dependency filters, much 
smaller number of views need to be processed. 

Size filter is to achieve a tradeoff between performance and cost. Up- 
per_Bound_Ratio and Lower_Bound are determined based on various factors. Beside 
machine capabilities, e.g. CPU, Memory, harddisk space and system I/O speed, main- 
tenance cost and user requirement are also very important. Eor example, we could 
define a bigger Lower_Bound if queries are asked in the system are simple or a faster 
harddisk array is available. In the actual system, size filter can still get ride of many 
views in the summary lattice even with conservatively selected bound values, e.g. 95% 
as the Upper_Bound_Ratio and 10MB as the Lower_Bound. 

3.4 Experiments 

In this test, data and queries are generated by the program downloaded from the web- 
site [OLAP]^. The system used is a Pentium Celeron 366 with 128MB SDRAM, run- 
ning Windows NT 4.0 and Oracle 8.04. In this example, we use only one fact table, 
four dimension tables and eight non-redundant functional dependencies among dimen- 
sional attributes (Eigure 4). All these data in form of raw text files are about 80MB. 

In the test, we assume all summary-views will be used equally. Three view sets are 
built. 

1) The first view set is generated by our algorithms. We apply the functional de- 
pendency filtering algorithm on this MD model using 8 EDs and filter out 3680 
summary- views out of 4096, or 95.89%. Eor the size filter, we use 80% as the 
Upper_Bound_Ratio and 10MB as the Lower_Bound, filter out another 135 
views and get 33 viewsk 



^ The parameters used as input to the data generator program are: Channel: 10, Density: 0.1% 
and Users: 10. Refer the [OLAP] for more detail about the data generator. 

^ To simplify the size estimation problem, we actually count the number of tuples in these 168 
views, and assume: VIEW SIZE = Records Length x Number of tuples. 
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Fig. 4 Multidimensional model 

The number on the right of the table name indicates the number of tuples in that table 
FD: Code — >Class, Class — >Group, Group — ^Family, Family — >Line, Line — ^Division 
Store — > Retailer, Month — ^Quarter, Quarter — >^Year 
*( Year is include as an element in Month, Quarter, e.g. 021997 and Q21997 ) 

2) The second set is generated by algorithm proposed by [BPT97] running on the 
168 views selected by our functional dependency filter."^ We use 80% as the 
Upper_Bound_Ratio, get 135 views. 

3) The last data set is generated by [HRU96] with Maximum 33 views as the stop 
condition for the greedy algorithm. 

For the benchmark test queries, we use Query Set 1 (Channel Sales Analysis) gener- 
ated by the data generator program [OLAP] also. There are 2500 queries in this set, 
we only use the first 500 queries because of the resource limitation. Test results are 
shown in Table 1. 



Methods 


Views 

selected 


Space 

required 


Processing 
Time (avg) 


Queries processed 
within 3 see 


Query processed 
within 3 ~ 20 sec. 


Queries processed 
more than 20 sec 


No. of 
Queries 


Processing 
Time (avg) 


No of 
Queries 


Processing 
Time (avg) 


No. of 
Queries 


Processing 
Time (avg.) 


Ours 


33 


1 .09GB 


9.1 sec. 


312 


1.16 sec. 


35 


9.67 sec 


1 53 


25.24 sec 


[BPT97]* 


135 


1.16GB 


9.1 sec. 


312 




35 




153 


25.24 sec 


[HRU96] 


33 


1.93GB 


8.9 see. 


311 


1.22 sec 


53 


12.28 sec 


136 


25.05 sec 



Table 1. Performance Comparison 
[BPT97] is running after applying Functional Dependency Filter 



It is clearly that our approach is the overall winner. We have reduced the number of 
summary-views in the summary- view lattice to 1% of the original size. To achieve a 
similar performance, we use the same number of views with 56% of storage space 
required by [HRU96] and only 25% of views required by [BPT97]^. More testing 
cases explored in [QSG] shows the similar results. 



It is because [BPT97] yields very bad result if it is simply applied on all possible views and 
also we want to compare the effort of Lower Bound Size Filter. 

^ [BPT97] is running after applying our functional dependency filter 
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4. Conclusion and Future Works 

In this paper, we are proposing functional dependency filter and a size filter to filter 
out a large number of redundant views in the OLAP system with limited cost of query 
performance. In the test, our algorithms generated an impressive result comparing 
with those of others. 

As one of the future work, we would like to study how to accelerate query which 
has many dimensional attributes in its where clause and few dimensional attributes in 
its group-by clause. Summary-view approach may not be a good solution, as heavy 
aggregations are required to run against a big summary- view. To organize this kind of 
big views for quick access is still an open problem. Complex indexes [OQ97], Range- 
Cube [HAMS97], sub-cube and some other complex data structure could be the right 
direction. Further research in this area is definitely needed. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we present the storage management of the 
WHOWEDA web warehousing system, which warehouses historical web 
information. To facilitate inter-table and intra-table sharing of web pages, 
we propose a three-layer storage architecture, that consists of tuple, ta- 
ble, and pool layers of storage modules storing different parts of ware- 
housed web information. To improve retrieval efficiency, we have chosen 
to replicate some node attributes across web tables in the table layer 
while keeping only unique copies of web pages at the pool layer. The 
separation of table and pool layer storage also allows different valid times 
to be maintained by multiple web tables for the same web pages due to 
different schedules of global coupling across web tables. As the sharing 
of web pages may lead to valid time inconsistency between different web 
tables, we propose an update synchronization scheme to resolve the valid 
time differences on user request. 



1 Introduction 

The World Wide Web (the Web) changes autonomously. In a survey done by 
Internet Archive, the average life span of web pages is only 75 days [1]. As web 
sites update their web pages regularly, Internet users can easily obtain the most 
up-to-date information using web browsers. Nevertheless, once a web page is 
updated, its content is overwritten. Its previous content can never be retrieved 
again from the web site unless the web site administrator provides some facility 
to archive web pages and make the archived information available to the web 
users. 

To manage historical web pages and to systematically derive useful knowl- 
edge from the Web, we are developing a web warehousing system known as 
WHOWEDA (WareHouse Of WEb DAta)[17]. It stores and manages histori- 
cal web information extracted from selected web sites [7]. WHOWEDA adopts 
a temporal web data model, which represents web information as a set of web 

* This work was supported in part by the Nanyang Technological University, Ministry 
of Education (Singapore) under Academic Research Fund #4-12034-5060, #4-12034- 
3012, #4-12034-6022. Any opinions, findings, and recommendations in this paper are 
those of the authors and do not reflect the views of the funding agencies. 
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tables. Each web table consists of a set of tuples described by a schema, which 
defines constraints on the structure and content of the tuples. An example of a 
web table is News shown in Figure 1. This web table models some segments from 
the Business Times web site. It contains three tuples and each tuple is a directed 
graph of nodes and links. A node represents a web page, while a link represents 
a hjTDerlink. The attributes of a node include url, title, format, size, text, and 
valid time. The valid time is an interval enclosed by two time points last-modified 
time and downloading time, which refer to the time points at which the web page 
is updated or created and when the update is recorded into the warehouse re- 
spectively. We obtain their values from Last-modified time and Date in HTTP 
message headers. In this paper, we use last-modified time and downloading time 
for a node object, and Last-modified Time (LMT) and Downloading Time (DT) 
for a web page. A web schema consists of a set of node variables, a set of link 
variables, a set of connectivities, and a set of predicates. Variables, and 
connectivities determine how the node and link instances are connected in the 
tuples belonging to the web table. The node and link variables further allow us 
to specify predicates on the attributes of node and link objects. 



tuple 1 

ifa1 h1 ^("b1 M 

^ ^ Markets & News ^ Ultro buys 82.5% stake in Altum for $13m ^ ^ 

al.url = http://business-times.asia1.com.sg 

bl.url = http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/mkts.html 

cl .url = http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/msima/msima02.html 

al.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 03:57:48 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

bl.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:30:21 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 22:47:26 GMT) ] 

cl .Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:28:38 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1999 02:49:16 GMT) ] 

tuple 2 

f a2 ^ h2 b2^i i2 >(^c2') 

' Markets & News ^ Clob group studying other options 

a2.url = http://business-times.asia1.com.sg 

b2.url = http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/mkts.html 

c2.ur| = http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/msima/msima03.html 

a2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 03:57:48 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

b2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:30:21 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 22:47:26 GMT) ] 

c2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1 999 22:28:39 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1 999 02:49:20 GMT) ] 

tuple 3 

!^a3 '' h3 ►(^b3 ';i i3 ..f c3''j 

^ Markets & News FHTK says it knows of no reasion for proce surge ^ 

a3.url = http://business-times.asia1.com.sg 

b3.url = http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/mkts.html 

c3.url = http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/msima/msima04.html 

a3.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 03:57:48 GMT), (Thur. 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

b3.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1 999 22:30:21 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1 999 22:47:26 GMT) ] 

c3.Tv = [ (Thur, 03 Jun 1 999 00:47:06 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1 999 02:49:22 GMT) ] 



Fig. 1. Web Table News 



In order to create and manipulate temporal web tables, we have defined 
several web operators (Refer to [7] for detail). In particular global coupling 
operator retrieves inter-connected web documents from the Web. The web tables 
directly captured from the Web are called base tables. Further data manipu- 
lation and analysis can be performed on the existing web tables by a set of local 
web operators. Web tables generated by these operations are known as derived 
tables. 

In this paper, we address the issues and design choices of storage manage- 
ment in WHO WED A. To illustrate the various issues and design choices, we 
use three base web tables as examples. The first web table News (see Figure 1). 
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The second web table Reports (see Figure 2) captures from the same site some 
tuples about regional market reports and their stock exchange tables. The third 
web table Fish captures from the web site http://www.fish. com. sg^ some tuples 
about the prices of stocks listed in Singapore Stock Exchange. The storage man- 
agement of WHOWEDA is more than just archiving web pages, because each 
web page is associated with some semantic meaning that needs to be modeled 
and stored. The design of the WHOWEDA’s storage management must consider 
the following issues: 

— Storage Scalability: Since WHOWEDA warehouses historical web infor- 
mation, the number of warehoused web documents is large and always grow- 
ing. More and larger base tables will be created as new tuples are harvested 
from the Web over time. More derived tables will also be generated as they 
are defined by users for different applications. Eor example, the daily update 
in the three example base web tables requires about 10MB of storage space 
to store new web pages. Thus, scalability in storage is critical. 

— Update Synchronization: To maintain historical information from the 
Web, web tables require periodical global coupling. The global coupling op- 
eration introduces new tuples, nodes, links, and web pages into the web 
tables. It also updates the valid time of some existing web pages. Upon user 
request, the update on the valid time of these web pages should be propa- 
gated to the other web tables sharing these web pages. 

— Performance Scalability: The insertion and retrieval cost should remain 
reasonable, while the storage cost is optimized. 

The above storage management issues are by no means exhaustive. Eor a 
start, we have limited our study to the following scope: (1) we assume there is 
one large capacity hard disk with sufficient storage space for warehousing, (2) 
we consider standard HTML pages only since their content are easier to query 
compared to other multimedia objects. (3) we have not supported the deletion of 
nodes, links, and tuples from web tables as we assume the main purpose of the 
warehouse is for querying, (4) the archival facilities have not been included, and 
(5) we have not included concurrency control, recovery, and caching mechanisms. 
Further extensions of our proposed storage management scheme will consider 
them. 

The outline of this paper is as follows. A three-layer storage architecture will 
be presented in Section 2. We consider the other storage issues in Section 3. 
The related work is described in Section 4. We summarize our work and provide 
future directions in Section 5. 

2 Intra and Inter-table Sharing 

In WHOWEDA, two types of object sharing are identified, namely intra-table 
sharing and inter-table sharing. Given a web table, one can often find differ- 
ent tuples consisting of nodes having the same url and last-modified time for the 

The site displays real time stock information. 



1 
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tuple 1 

— j1 d-\ J k1 >- 

Finance ^ BT Stocks 



Regional Market Report 
for Hong Kong 



Hong Kong Stock 
Exchange Table 



Stock Exchange Table 



a1 .url=http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg 
f1 .url=http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/mr/mrhk.html 
g1 .url=http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/mr/hkstock.html 

al.Tv = [ (Wed. 02 Jun 1999 03:57:48 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

dl.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 04:01 :12 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 03:23:18 GMT) ] 

el. Tv = [ (Wed. 02 Jun 1999 22:07:48 GMT), (Thur. 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

f1 .Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:29:21 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1999 02:49:56 GMT) ] 

gl.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:09:02 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1999 02:50:01 GMT) ] 

Regional Market Report Bankok Stock 

tuple 2 for Bankok Exchange Table 

(az j2 d2 ) k2 e2 12 f2 m2 gz'j 

— Finance ^ BT Stocks ^ ^ ^ Stock Exchange Table ^ 



a2.url=http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg 
f2.url=http://business-times.asia1 . com. sg/4/mr/m rbk.html 
g2.url=http://business-times.asia1 .com.sg/4/mr/bkstock.html 

a2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 03:57:48 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

d2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 04:01 :12 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 03:23:18 GMT) ] 

e2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:07:48 GMT), (Thur, 03 Jun 1999 18:46:45 GMT) ] 

f2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:29:21 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1999 02:50:20 GMT) ] 

g2.Tv = [ (Wed, 02 Jun 1999 22:09:02 GMT), (Fri, 04 Jun 1999 02:50:24 GMT) ] 



Fig. 2. Web Table Reports 



same node variable. This intra-table sharing of common node information arises 
when the tuples are extracted from the same web sites using global coupling. 
For example, in web table News shown in Figure 1, nodes ai, a 2 and 03 refer 
to the same web page^. All three nodes are instances of the node variable a. 
Similarly, the link objects from different tuples may share the same information. 
For example, in News, links hi, h 2 , and hs refer to the same hyperlink, which 
is from web page of «i to web page of b \ . All of them are instances of the link 
variable h. 

Different web tables may share some common web documents, each is uniquely 
identified by its URL and LMT. For example, node ai in News and node 02 Re- 
ports (as shown in Figure 2) correspond to the same web page^. This is known 
as inter-table sharing. 



2.1 Three- layer Storage Architecture 

A three-layer storage architecture has been adopted to facilitate the intra and 
inter-table sharing. The overall three-layer architecture is illustrated in Figure 3. 
The tuple layer storage maintains the tuples for different web tables. The table 
layer storage consists of table nodes and table links, that correspond to all 
nodes and links. The pool layer storage consists of a set of pool nodes, each of 
which is associated with a unique web document maintained by WHOWEDA. 
The tuple and table layer storage are related by intra-table sharing. The table 
nodes and links are shared by tuples from the same web table. The table and 
pool layer storage are related by inter-table sharing. The pool nodes are shared 
by table nodes across different web tables. 

In Figure 3, there are three segmented rectangles spanning across the tuple 
layer and the table layer. Each of these rectangles outlines a web table. The 
tuples from a web table use only table nodes and table links from the web table. 

^ URL=http://business-times.asial.com.sg, LMT=(Wed, 02 Jun 1999 03:57:48GMT) 

® URL=http://business-times.asial.com.sg/4/mkts.html, LMT=(Wed, 02 Jun 1999 
22:30:21 GMT) 
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tuple layer 



table layer 
pool layer 



Fig. 3. Three-layer Storage Architecture 



However, table nodes from different web tables have to share a common set of 
pool nodes. 

Figure 4 shows the sharing between tuple layer and table layer within one 
web table. A table node contains the information shared by nodes from different 
tuples. For example, nodes ai, a 2 and at all have the same url, last-modified time 
and node variable and they share table node 1. Each table node is assigned an 
identifier unique in its web table. Similarly, a table link contains the information 
shared by links from different tuples. Two links share the same table link, if their 
source nodes share the same table node and their target nodes share the same 
table node. Each table link is assigned an identifier unique in its web table. A 
tuple is represented as a set of connected identifiers of table nodes and table 
links. Each tuple is assigned an identifier unique in its web table. 



tuple 1 tuple 2 tuple t 




Fig. 4. Intra-table Sharing 



Figure 5 shows the sharing between table and pool layer. It does not show 
tables links since inter-table sharing is reflected only in the relationship between 
table nodes and pool nodes. A pool node is associated with a unique web docu- 
ment collected by WHOWEDA. Each pool node is assigned an identifier unique 
in the pool layer. A table node keeps the identifier of the pool node if they 
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capture the same web document. The information of a node is distributed phys- 
ically among its corresponding table node and pool node, which is described in 
Section 3.1. 



2.2 Cost Analysis 

The separation of table layer from tuple layer has two advantages: (1) it saves 
storage space especially when intra-table sharing is heavy, (2) the predicates in 
our web data model specify constraints directly on nodes and links, so keeping 
them separate from tuples helps in the direct access of nodes and links and the 
evaluation of predicates. Assuming the pool layer stores all unique web docu- 
ments harvested by WHO WED A, we compare the cost of storing a web table in 
tuple and table layers with the cost of storing nodes and links physically inside 
each tuple. We first created one base table News, a portion of which is shown in 
Figure 1. The table consists of 28 days of data and contains 289 tuples on the 
whole. If the table is stored in tuple and table layers with intra-table sharing, 
the storage requirement is 74,320 bytes. If nodes and links are physically stored 
with each tuple except that the text of nodes are stored in pool layer, the stor- 
age requirement is 161,024 bytes. Hence, over half of the storage space has been 
saved with the separation of tuple and table layer. 

The separation of pool layer from table layer greatly saves storage space by 
avoiding duplicates of web pages. Here we investigate the saving associated with 
pool layer in derivation sharing. Let wi, W 2 , Wn he a set of web tables, 
assume that w\ is a base table, and Vi, 1 < i < n, each wi is the resultant web 
table of a web operation whose operand is Wi-i. Let di denote the number of 
table nodes in Wi. We have di < di-i as web operations do not create new nodes 
in the derivation process. Assume that the average size of a web page is S. If 
we store the web documents in pool layer, the space occupied by web pages 
in web tables Wi to Wn is di * S, which is a constant value. If we remove the 
pool layer and store a web document with each table node, the storage space is 

(di+d 2 -\ \-dn)*S. We further assume that the reduction of size between two 

consecutive tables is defined by a constant factor 0 < q < 1. With pool layer, the 
total storage space becomes di*S *{1 — q ^) /(I — g) for 0 < g < 1 and di*S *n 
for g = 1. Clearly, without pool layer storage, the storage space required for web 
documents will be very large. 



3 Other Storage Management Issues 

3.1 Attribute Replication 

In the three-layer storage architecture, the information contained in a node is 
organized into two parts and stored in table node and pool node separately. 
To optimize the utilization of storage space, information common to all table 
nodes capturing one web document should be stored in the shared pool node, the 
information specific to a web table should be stored in the table node. However, if 
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Fig. 5. Inter-table Sharing 



these shared information are frequently requested, pool layer access may become 
a performance bottleneck. Thus, we move some of the shared information from 
pool nodes to table nodes to reduce the traffic to the pool layer. 

Figure 5 illustrates the information distribution among pool nodes and table 
nodes. Among the six attributes of a node object, text should be stored with 
pool node because it is identical to all corresponding table nodes and its size 
is large. We decide to store valid time in both pool nodes and table nodes for 
two reasons. Firstly, creation of different web tables deploys different supporting 
operators which may modify the valid time of nodes of the web table. Therefore, 
nodes modeling the same document from different tables may have different 
valid time. On one hand, the original copy of valid time should be kept in pool 
node to faithfully record the history of web documents. On the other hand, the 
table nodes can store the valid time assigned at the time the web table was last 
created or updated. The second reason is that a web document may be updated 
at any time in its host machine. A web table involving the updated document 
may capture the update through global coupling. Upon explicit user request, 
the other web tables involving the document can have the corresponding table 
nodes updated. Since the pool layer is shared by all web tables, it is convenient 
to keep the latest valid time in pool node so that all updates by global coupling 
are tracked in the pool layer. In this case, the pool layer can serve as a relay 
station to all the updates. A detailed discussion on the synchronization of valid 
time of table nodes will be given in Section 3.2. 

For the remaining attributes, we can allocate them to either table nodes or 
pool nodes. By keeping them in pool nodes, storage cost is reduced. The pool 
layer needs to be accessed if any of them is requested, e.g. by query processor. 
The pool layer access introduces extra processing time. If the access frequency of 
these attributes is very high, the access to pool layer will become a performance 
bottleneck. If we replicate the attributes in each corresponding table node, pool 
layer access is reduced with some increase in storage cost. This is a relatively 
inexpensive option considering the small attribute sizes and the gain in retrieval 
efficiency. For example, size is an integer, and title is a string usually containing 
only a few words. In our News table, the size of the table node file is 48, 092 
bytes with replication, and 10, 665 without replication. The cost of replication 
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is insignificant compared to the storage space occupied by the web pages, i.e. 
4,372,992 bytes. 



3.2 Update Synchronization 

The web documents in WHOWEDA can be classified into current and history 
documents. A current document is one last know to be valid on the Web. A 
history document is one that once existed on the Web but has been modified. 
A table node is a current table node if it represents a current document. 
Otherwise, it is a history table node. A status attribute is assigned to each 
table node. The status value of a current table node is CURRENT. The status 
value of a history table node is OBSOLETE. Similarly, there are current and 
history pool nodes. 

In both table layer and pool layer, the history nodes are considered con- 
solidated and not subject to further change, while current nodes are subject 
to change. According to the datum that is updated, there are three types of 
updates: namely valid time update, status update, and creation update. 
Valid time update refers to updating the downloading time of a current node to 
a new value. Status update refers to updating the status attribute from CUR- 
RENT to OBSOLETE. It implies that the node is turned into a history node from 
a current node. Creation update refers to the creation of new table node and 
new pool node for each new web document. 

There are two types of update operations: global coupling and explicit 
synchronization. The pool layer serves as a central repository capturing all 
updates by global coupling operations and propagating them to the other web 
tables in explicit synchronizations. Global coupling is performed periodically to 
maintain a temporal web table. It retrieves a set of inter-linked web documents 
from the Web satisfying a given schema. Associated with each document are 
three most important attributes, namely URL, LMT, and DT. Updates to URL 
and LMT may cause status update and creation update, while updates to DT may 
cause valid time update. With each web document retrieved by global coupling, 
the pool layer generates a key with the URL and LMT to determine whether the 
web document already exists in the warehouse. For a pre-existing web document, 
the pool layer compares the downloading time of the associated pool node and 
the new DT of the document. If the downloading time is earlier than the DT, 
valid time update is performed on the pool node so that its downloading time 
is assigned to the new DT. If the web document has not been stored in the 
pool layer, creation update is performed to create a new pool node for the web 
document. If there exists a current pool node such that its url equals the URL 
and its last-modified time is different from the LMT, status update is performed 
to turn it into a history pool node. The updates on table nodes in table layer 
are similar to that of pool layer. 

Explicit synchronization is performed upon user’s explicit request if the user 
needs to view or analyse the web table with the latest updates in the warehouse. 
It updates all current nodes of a web table with the changes introduced by the 
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other web tables. For each current table node in the web table, the valid time 
and status are updated to that of the corresponding pool node. 

4 Related Work 

Our temporal web data model is built upon concepts from diverse research ar- 
eas, mainly web data models and temporal databases. The previously proposed 
temporal data models usually extend relational data models [8, 16, 18]. Our data 
model is designed to overcome limitations of relational model which is flat and 
unsuitable for Web. A detailed survey on database techniques applied on the Web 
is given in [10]. WebSQL [4, 15] and W3QL [13] assume the internal structure of 
document is not known. WebLog [14] is a logic based language for querying as 
well as restructuring the Web. WebOQL [3], Lorel [2], UnQL [6], and Florid [11] 
are also designed to query semistructured data. Araneus [5] and Strudel [9] are 
both web site management systems, supporting restructuring and creation of 
Web sites. Our work follows the same line as WebSQL in assuming no knowl- 
edge on the internal structure of web documents. Different from all the above 
research, our data model captures historical web data, and web segments are 
modeled as web tables, which are treated as first-class objects. Similar to Florid, 
the captured information are stored locally. While the other research works focus 
on web restructuring besides querying, we concentrate on further manipulation 
and analysis of web data and to provide the DBMS support for web applications. 

Both WebBase [12] and the storage manager of WHOWEDA construct and 
maintain a large repository of web pages. However, there are some notable dif- 
ferences. WebBase archives large number of arbitrary and relatively fresh web 
pages without correlating their semantic relationship, since WebBase does not 
have a data model. Our storage manager archives user interested web segments 
with schemas describing the semantics of these web pages. Web table is the high- 
est abstraction in our data model. The Internet archive [1] aims to record the 
whole of the online world and they preserve the data to ensure their longevity. 
Its purpose is quite different from that of WHOWEDA. 

5 Summary and Future Work 

We have designed and implemented a storage manager which is equipped with 
the capability of temporal queries. Inter-table sharing and intra-table sharing 
have been identified as the main storage issues. In consequence, a three-layer 
storage architecture has been adopted with tuple and table layer dedicated to 
storing web tables and pool layer dedicated to storing and manipulating web 
pages. Issues such as scalability and S 3 mchronization have been considered. In the 
future, we will work in the following three directions: (1) we will investigate how 
to allocate web documents among multiple disks to support efficient retrieval, (2) 
we will consider direct stream access to web documents to facilitate applications 
such as data mining, and (3) we will incorporate archiving facility into the storage 
manager. 
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Abstract. A range query applies an aggregation operation over all selected cells 
of an OLAP data cube where the selection is specified by ranges of continuous 
values for numeric dimensions. Much work has been done with one type of 
aggregations: SUM. But little work has been done with another type of 
aggregations: MAX/MIN besides the tree-based algorithm. In this paper, we 
propose a new method which partitions the given data cube, stores pre- 
computed max/min over partitions and location of the max/min of the partitions. 
We also use some techniques to reduce the chance of accessing the original data 
cube when answering ad hoc queries at run time. The experiment results 
demonstrate that our method outperforms the tree-based algorithm. 



1 Introduction 

The data cube [6], also known as the multidimensional database (MDDB) in the On- 
Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) [4] system, is designed to provide an intuitive 
way for data analysts to navigate various levels of summary information in the 
database and data warehouse. In a data cube, attributes are categorized into dimension 
attributes and measure attributes. The measure attributes of those records with the 
same functional attributes values are combined (e.g. summed up) into an aggregate 
value. Thus, a MDDB can be viewed as a ^/-dimensional array, indexed by the values 
of the r/ dimension attributes, whose cells contain the values of the measure attributes 
for the corresponding combination of dimension attributes. 

We consider a class of queries over data cubes, which we shall call range queries 
[3][5][8][9], that apply a given aggregation operation over selected cells where the 
selection is specified as contiguous ranges in the domains of some of the attributes. In 
particular, we will consider one type of aggregations: MAX/MIN. The corresponding 
range queries are termed range-max/min queries. For example, a range-max/min 
query of a data cube (DC with d dimension attributes ai,....aj and one measure 
attribute M can be described as follows: 

SELECT MkXCDCm FROM 2)(T WHERE 

/, < < hi AND k<'DCja2< !h AND ... AND lj<'DC^d^ hj 
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The most direct approach to evaluate a range-max/min query is to use the data cube 
itself, but the disadvantage of this approach is that the number of cells that need to be 
accessed is proportional to the size of the sub-cube defined by the query. So we need 
to find some other way to speed up rang-max/min queries. The main idea is to pre- 
compute multidimensional prefix-maxs of the data cube. Note that the direct approach 
can be applied to other aggregate functions such as SUM. 

To handle the range query for the aggregate function SUM efficiently, considerable 
research has been done in the database community. In [8] and [5], a prefix sum 
approach and a relative prefix sum approach were presented respectively. The Prefix 
Sum approach use Prefix Cube {‘PC), of the same size of ‘DC, as auxiliary information 
to answer range-sum queries. In particular, PC[xi,...,Xd\ stores the sum of all the data 
in (Deranging from [0,...,0] to [xi,...,^^]. With the use of PC, any range-sum query of 
(DC can be computed with a constant (2‘‘) cell accesses. Although the Prefix sum 
approach is very powerful. However the update cost is high. So an improved approach 
that has been recently proposed to balance the query-update tradeoff between the data 
cube and prefix cube is the relative prefix cube {PPO [5] which partitions the single 
large prefix cube into smaller ones. 

But little work has been done with the range-max/min queries besides the one 
which is based on pre-computed max/min over a balanced hierarchical tree-based 
algorithm [8]. In this method, a generalized quad-tree is constructed on the data cube 
and in each tree node the index of the maximum value in the region covered by that 
node was stored. Then a branch-and-bound[10]-like procedure was used to speed up 
the queries. Due to the space constraints, the detail information could be found in [8]. 

Although the above-mentioned method, to some extent, can speed the process of 
finding the max of a range, it still has some drawbacks. Because of the larger size of 
the tree, it is very hard to load all the nodes of the tree into the main memory at the 
same time. So the speed of answering the range-max queries will be reduced by the 
frequent access of hard disk. In addition, the tree structure is not easily maintained 
especially when the dimensionality of the data cube and the size of each dimension 
are high. So here we present an efficient block-based algorithm for range-max/min. In 
this paper, we use the idea of relative prefix cube method to evaluate the range- 
max/min queries in data cubes, but of little difference. This approach achieves better 
performance than tree-based algorithm and also constrains update costs. 



2 The Block-Based Algorithm for Range-max Queries 

In order to reduce the chance of accessing hard disk and speed up the range-max 
queries, we present a new block-based algorithm. In our method, we also employ the 
same data cube model which is used in [5]. The original data cube is denoted as DC. 
Two kinds of auxiliary information are used in our method; (1) One is called PPC 
(Block Pre-computed max Cube). (2) The other one is called LPC (Location Pre- 
computed Cube). 
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2.1 Block Pre-Computed Max Cube {‘B(PC) 

Definition 1. A Data Cube TtC of d dimension, is a t/-dimensional array. For each 
dimension, the index can be ranged from 0 to n, -1 (n, donates the size of the 
dimension). So a cell in the data cube can be expressed in the following form: 
2)C[xi,...,Xrf] where 0<x.<n.-\ 



Example 1. Fig. 

1 shows a 2 
dimension data 
cube with each 
dimension size 
equal to 8. 



Definition 2. Given a Data Cube ‘DC of d dimension, and d integers bi,...,bd called 
partition factors, the Block Pre-computed max Cube of DC, denoted as ‘3‘FC, is 
another data cube such that 

1. It is a J-dimensional array with the same dimension sizes as DC 

2. It is partitioned into a number of sub-cubes called blocks by applying 
partition factor bi on dimension. The first cell, lowest cell index in each 
dimension, is called anchor cell. The last cell, highest cell index in each 
dimension, is called end cell. 

3. Each cell ‘B‘2CXxi,...,Xd] in ‘B‘2C stores the maximum of all the cells 
•DOju-jd] where U A ^ h ^ •«, 
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Fig. 1. A Data Cube DC 



Example 2. Fig. 2 shows a ‘3‘DCof the given Data Cube DCin Fig. 1. The partition 
factors are set to 3. Note 
that ®:Pd[4,4] holds the 
maximum value DC\i,j^ 
where 3<i,y<4 . Also 
the maximum value is 80 
which appears in the 
location (4,4) in DC. 

Hence it is recorded in 
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Fig. 2. ‘BDC of DC in Fig. 1. Drawn for reference 
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2.2 Location Pre-computed Cube (L^PC) 

Definition 3. Given a Data Cube (DC of d dimension, and d partition factors bi,... ,bd, 
the Location Priority of a cell with index xi,...,xa in D>C, denoted as L(P{xi,...,Xd), is 
an integer which has the value of 

{x. - \_x. jb. + 1) 

i=l 

Definition 4. Given a Data Cube D>C of d dimension, and d partition factors b\,... ,bd, 
the Location Pre-computed Cube of (DC, denoted as L(PC, is another data cube such 
that 

1 . It has the same dimension d and 

2. If the size of the dimension in DCh i.e, it ranges from 0 to n,-l, then 
the dimension i in L^PCwill be ranged from 0 to \nJb~\-\. 

3 . Each cell LTC[_Xi, . . . , in LPC stores two items 

• The max of all the cells (D(Xji,...,jd\ where <max(^,(x,+l),n,) and 

• The location of one of the cells that hold this maximum value and the 
cell selected should have the maximum location priority among these 
cells that hold this maximum value. 

We will denote the maximum value stored in LP(\xi,...,Xd\ simply as 
L^PL[xi,...,Xrf].Max, and the maximum location as L2’L[xi,...,Xrf].MaxL. 

Note that assume there are m cells which have the same value as the max value of a 
block, we will choose the cell’s index to be stored in which have the maximum 
location priority among these m cells. This is for efficient processing purpose. The 
detailed reason will be presented in the following section. 

Example 3. Fig. 3 shows the LPC of the Data Cube DiC in Fig. 1. The partition 
factors are set to 3. Note that L^PL[0,1] holds the maximum value and its location 
among DxXhj] where 0<i<2and 3<j<5. The maximum value is 88, and it appears in 
cell(l,4) and cell(2,5). LP(l,4)=(l- 
0+l)(4-3-i-l)=4 is less than 
LfP(2,5)=(2-0+l)(5-3-i-l)=9. Hence 
Max 88 and MaxL (2,5) are stored in 
LPaO,ll 



In many practical applications, because of the large size of (B(PC, it is very hard to 
load all the cells of P(PC into main memory during the process of answering range- 
max queries. But for LPC, it is possible that it can be maintained in main memory 
even when (DC is very large. A cell of covers an area of the data cube (DC equal to 
about cells (without loss of generality, we assume partition factors bi=...=bd=b). 
The storage required by L(PC is thus significantly smaller than that used by the (BPC 
and its number of cells is only about l/b^ of the (B(PC Besides, space savings grow 
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Fig. 3. L(PC of Data Cube DC in Fig. 1 
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larger as the partition factor b grows. For example, consider a 3-dimensional data 
cube (DC which has a size of 10GB and the partition factor ^ is 10. The UPC only 
needs about 3*10GB/1000=30MB storage. Given suitable partition factors, it may be 
feasible to keep all the cells of LTC in main memory when answering ad hoc range- 
max queries at run time. So it will reduce the chance of accessing disk. In order to use 
less disk storage to store auxiliary information and at the same time to achieve 
comparatively good query performance result, we proposed another method, 
hierarchical compact cube in [9] . The average query time using hierarchical compact 
cube is bounded by a constant independent on the number of data in the data cube. 



2.3 Block-Based Algorithm 

We now present the block-based algorithm for computing the range-max based on the 
Block Pre-computed max Cube ‘BPC, the Location Pre-computed Cube LTC and the 
original Data Cube DC, given the dimensionality of the data cube d, the partition 
factors bi,...,bd for each dimension and the range-max query 
MAX( :h^,l 2 ■ ^ 2 ’•••’ h • ) • h ’ (1 ^ ^ d) stand for the lowest and highest bound 

of the range-max query in each dimension of the data cube respectively. 

To compute MAX(l^ we will decompose its region into 

d 

Wih,A\ — [/.//?. J -hi) disjoint sub-regions (sub-blocks) as follows. Intuitively, 

i=\ 

we partition the range in each dimension into J— -I- 1 adjoining sub- 

ranges where the middle sub-ranges are properly aligned with the block structure. 
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Fig. 4. Example of Range-max Query Region in DC in Fig. 1 



For example Fig. 4 gives a pictorial example of the range-max query region 
(l;6,l:7)(represented by the shaded area). For dimension d^, we get the following 

sub-ranges (1:2, 3:5, 6:6) and for dimension d^, we get the following sub-ranges 
(1:2, 3:5, 6:7). 

Then we can get all sub-blocks from the given range (/^ ) by 

getting the combinations of the sub-ranges from each dimension, i.e. we select one 
sub-range from each dimension to form one block. All the combinations form all the 
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sub-blocks. For example in Fig. 4, We can get 9 combinations in all, i.e. 9 sub-blocks 
of the range region as shown in Fig. 4 (b). We then classify these sub-blocks into 
three types: Whole Block (WB) sub-blocks, Start Non-Whole Block (SNWB) sub- 
blocks and Non-Start Non-Whole Block (NSNWB) sub-blocks. The definitions for 
these three types of sub-blocks are listed as following: 

Definition 5. Given a Data Cube (DC of d dimension with each dimension sized of n, 
(1 < / < d) ), d partition factors bi,...,bd and a J-dimensional sub-block covered by a 
given range-max query, assuming the index of the anchor cell of the sub-block is 
ai,...,ad and the index of the end cell of the sub-block is ei,...,ea. 

1 . It is a WB sub-block when it satisfies the following conditions: 

For each i (l<i<d) 

Case (1) \_a. /b. J = [(n. -l)/b. J : £?,■ =rirl and < 2 p \_a. /b, \b ^ , or 
Case (2) [(w, -1)/^, J : erai+\=bi 

2. It is a SNWB sub-block when it is not a WB sub-block and a, mod ^,=0 
{\<i<d) . 

3. Otherwise, it is a NSNWB sub-block. 

Example 4. In Fig. 4, B5, B6 are WB sub-blocks among all the sub-blocks which are 
covered by the given range-max query (1:6,1:7). B8, B9 are SNWB sub-blocks. Bl, 
B2, B3, B4, B7 are NSNWB sub-blocks. 

BLOCK-BASED RANGE-MAX QUERY ALGORITHM 
Input: Query Region {Ichi,..., Id'.hd) 

Output: MAX(li:hi,..., Ic-hd) 

begin 

step (1) c_max:= the smallest value of the measure attribute 
step (2) //Process all sub-blocks e WB 
for each sub-block / in WB set do 

if (L‘PC[W(i)]. Max> c_max) then c_max:=L‘P(XW(i)]Max-, 

HW{i) stands for the block which covers the sub-block i 
step (3) //Process all sub-blocks e SNWB 
for each sub-block i in SNWB set do 
if L^C[W(i)].Msix < c_max then process next sub-block 
else if L(PC[W{i)]. MaxL is inside Query Region then c_max:=L2’L[W(/)].Max; 
else // L(PC[W(i)].MaxL is outside Query Region 
put sub-block i in a sorted list SL for processing later; 

// Elements in SL are sorted in a descending order according to the L(PC[W(i)]. Max 
step (4) //Process all sub-blocks e NSNWB 
for each sub-block i in NSNWB set do 
if L^C[W(i)].Max < c_max then process next sub-block 
else if L2’L[W(0].MaxL is inside Query Region then c_max:= L‘PC[W(i)]. Max; 
else // LTClWii)]. MaxL is outside Query Region 
put sub-block i in a sorted list NSL for processing later; 

//Elements in NSL are sorted in the same way as SL 
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step (5) // Process unprocessed SNWB list SL 
for each sub-block i in SL do 
if L‘PC[W(i)].MsLX<=c_max then goto step (6) 
else if ^SfPC[end cell of i] > c_max then c_max;= ®2’C[end cell of i]; 
step (6) // Process unprocessed NSNWB list NSL 
for each sub-block i in NSL do 
if L2’C[lL(0].Max<=c_max then goto step (7) 
else 
begin 

access all cells of sub-block i in (DC to find their max value TmpMax ; 
if TmpMax > current _max then c_max;=TmpMax; 

end 

step (7) return c_max; 
end; 

Explanation of Block-Based Algorithm: 

Different methods were adopted for processing different kinds of sub-block. For sub- 
blocks which belong to WB set, we can get the max of the sub-block directly from the 
without accessing ‘B‘PCor DC. 

For sub-blocks which belong to SNWB set , we can check first to see whether 
the MaxL of the block which covers the sub-block is inside the query region. If so, we 
can get the sub-block’s max directly from without accessing DDC. If not, we put 
this sub-block in a sorted list called SL to be processed later. SL is sorted in a 
descending order according to the Max of the block which covers the sub-block. 
Through sorting, we can reduce the cell accesses in (BDC. For example, if there are two 
elements in SL: a([2,3], 6) and Z?([6,7], 4) and the value of c_max is 10. Obviously, 
c_max=10 is greater than 6 (the max value of block a which is the first element in the 
list SL), so we needn’t to process the rest sub-blocks in the list. Through this way, we 
can reduce the chance of accessing because as noted earlier in section 2.2, LDCi^ 
small enough and can be maintained in main memory. The speed of accessing a cell 
in LDCi^ faster than that of accessing a cell in which is stored on disk. 

For sub-blocks which belong to NSNWB set, firstly we do the same processing as 
what is done to the SNWB sub-blocks because through this way, we can also reduce 
the probability of accessing the data in Data Cube DC As shown in the algorithm, the 
dominated query cost is cost in step (6) because sometime we need to access all the 
cells within the sub-block to get the sub-block’ s max in this step. How to reduce the 
number of cells accessed in this step is very important. So we wish more NSNWB 
sub-blocks cover the cell whose value and location is stored in LDC. Then we can get 
the max of the NSNWB sub-blocks directly from LDChy only one cell access without 
accessing more cells in DC. To reach this goal, when there are two or more cells in a 
block which have the same maximum value of the block, we will choose the one 
which satisfies the condition as illustrated in section 2.2. Because we find that when 
the location of the max value of the block is closer to the end cell of the block, the 
probability of the NSNWB sub-blocks’ containing the max cell of the block is higher. 
When we construct the LDC, we don’t need to care about SNWB sub-blocks. Because 
for this kind of sub-blocks we get the max with only up to one cell access cost. 
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Example 5. We now present a concrete example using the block-based algorithm. 
Shaded area in Fig. 4 shows the range-max query (1:6, 1:7). Firstly, we process the 
WB sub-blocks: B5, B6 and we get c_max=89. Secondly we process the SNWB sub- 
blocks: B8, B9. For sub-block B8, L2’L[W(B8)].Max=90 is greater than c_max=89 
and L:PL[W(B8)].MaxL is not inside the query region. Hence we put B8 in list SL, 
then we get SL=(B8). For sub-block B9, L:PL[W(B9)].Max=89 is equal to c_max. So 
we don’t need to process it. Similarly then we process the NSNWB sub-blocks: Bl, 
B2, B3, B4, B7. For sub-block Bl, L2’L[W(Bl)].Max=95 is greater than c_max=89 
and L2’L[W(Bl)].MaxL is inside the query region. Hence we change c_max to 95. For 
sub-block B2, because L:PL[W(B2)].Max=88 is less than c_max=95. So we don’t need 
to process it. B3 and B4 are the same as B2. For sub-block B7, L2’L[W(B7)].Max=98 
is greater than the c_max=95 and L2’L[W(B7)].MaxL is not inside the query region. 
Hence we put B7 in list NSL. Next we need to process SL. Because 
L:PL[W(B8)].Max=90 is less than c_max=95, we needn’t process it. Then we process 
NSL. Because L:PL[W(B7)].Max=98 is greater than c_max=95, we need to access all 
the cells in B7 and get the TmpMax=85. So we don’t need change the value of 
c_max. Note that this is the only time we need to access the data in the original data 
cube. Finally we get the answer of the range-max query: 95. We find that some sub- 
blocks are pruned when answering the range-max query. 



3 Updates 

Updating a cell in the Data Cube (DC may require updates to (B‘PC and L‘DC. Updates in 
(BTC are constrained to a region which is in one block. (BTC cells within the block 
boundary that are greater in index than updated cell are affected. There is also 
potential update in LTC if the value of the update cell in (DC is greater than the max 
value stored in the corresponding cell of LTC or if the value of the updated cell in DC 
is equal to the max value stored in the corresponding cell of LTC, but the Location 
Priority of the updated cell is greater than the cell stored in the corresponding cell of 
LTC. Suppose the updated cell is DC\_Xi,...,Xd\, the minimum update cost in (BTCh 0 

cell and maximum update cost is Y[ , J + 

minimum and maximum update cost in LTC are 0 cell and 1 cell respectively. From 
the above, we know that the main update cost is produced when we update (BTC due, to 
one cell update in DC. But it is only constrained to one block whose size is about b‘^ 
cells (assume all the partition factors are the same and equal to b). 



4 Experiments and Performance Analysis 

We randomly generated a set of data cubes by varying the data sizes, partition factors 
and dimensions. Without loss of generality, we assume data cubes 2)(2with equal size 
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for each dimension. Accordingly, we constructed (B(PC and L‘2C of these data cubes. 
We then generated about 100,000 queries of random range and measure the average 
accessed cells for each data cube. The experiments are run in Linux and from these 
experiments we conclude several observations. 

1. Given a rZ-dimensional data cube with each dimension size of n, our proposed 
algorithm performs best when the partition factor Z? ~ ^[n which is independent of 
the dimensionality. The best partition factors for a 2-dimensional data cube, a 3- 
dimensional data cube, a 4-dimensional data cube with each dimension size of 
n=100, as shown in Fig. 5, are about 10. The best partition factors for 3- 
dimensional data cubes with each dimension size of n=50, 150, 200, as show in 
Fig. 6, are 7,12, 14 respectively. 

2. Given a <i-dimensional data cube with each dimension size of n, the tree-based 
algorithm’s performance decreases when the partition factor (called tree fan-out 
in [8]) increases. In Fig. 7, the best partition factor is 2. 

3. Our experiments also show that our proposed method outperforms tree-based 
algorithm as illustrated in Fig. 8 given the same Data Cube with the optimal 
partition factors chosen for each method. We can observe that with the cells 
covered by the range-max query increasing, the average accessed cells of our 
proposed method are increased very slowly. 
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5 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have presented an efficient algorithm for computing range-max 
queries on a data cube in an OLAP system. The essential idea for speeding up range- 
max queries is to use some pre-computed auxiliary information based on the data 
cube. In our proposed method, we use two kinds of auxiliary information which are 
called Block Pre-computed max Cube ‘B‘2C and Location Pre-computed Cube LTC 
respectively. Also UBC is small enough to be loaded in main memory during 
answering ad hoc range-max queries and therefore we avoid frequent disk accesses 
and speed the range-max queries. The experiments showed our proposed method 
outperforms tree-based method. 
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Abstract. In this paper we present a temporal data model capable of 
representing null values in valid time based on first normal form (INF) 
and temporal intervals. As opposed to previous temporal data models, 
we store the length of valid time intervals in our model as additional 
information. In our model we can find temporal information efficiently 
with special temporal operators. In the case where temporal information 
is partially known, we can derive this information as complete temporal 
information or use extended algebraic operations to evaluate a query. 
Our model is implemented using C++. 



1 Introduction 

Research on incomplete information for the conventional relational model has 
been carried out extensively and many kinds of mechanisms have been proposed 
[Cod 79, Cod 86, Bis 81, Ges 90, IL 84, Lip 79, Vas 80, Zan 84]. In most models, 
missing information is treated with a null value which is given different seman- 
tics, such as value existent but unknown, value inapplicable, no information, etc. 

Temporal databases store and handle not only the single (current) state of 
the real world but also past and future states of data. Most of the temporal 
data models represent temporal information through points, intervals, or sets of 
intervals [MS 91, TCG+ 93, Sno 95, Ste 98]. In practice, this temporal informa- 
tion often happens to be incomplete. Especially at the moment of data insertion 
there could be large amounts of only partially known temporal information. For 
example, we know only the beginning or the end point of some information, but 
not both. In the worst case, we know the data value but have no information 
when it could have occurred. When a temporal data model allows an unknown 
valid time, then users can insert all partially known information. To deal with 
this extended set of information, a proper mechanism must be provided. 

It is often the case with temporal information that only the length of valid 
time is known. For example, do you know exactly when your last vacation be- 
gan? Do you know how long it was? If we know the length together with one 
end point of an interval, we can derive complete temporal information from this. 
In making use of this idea, our model, unlike previous temporal data models, 
represents temporal information through intervals with length. Some temporal 
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data models represent also intervals with duration (length). This duration is al- 
ways linked to start- or end points in intervals. However, we present length as 
an explicit value in valid time. 

This paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, we introduce an example that 
describes the motivation of our work. This example will be used throughout the 
paper. Section 3 presents our model. In Section 4, we define the algebra. Section 
5 gives query examples and their evaluation, which show the power of our model. 
In Section 6, we give an overview of how our model is implemented. The last 
section provides a summary of this paper. Finally, we discuss some problems and 
future research. 



2 Motivating Examples and Related Work 

In this section, we present examples which demonstrate the problems of missing 
information in valid time and we mention related works which have also handled 
these problems. We have an employee table (E) as follows: 



Name 


Dep. 


Salary 


VT 


Q 




A 


Kiniii 


[1-5) 


4 




B 


K 




7 


Smith 


A 


B 


[11-?) 


5 


Tom 


B 


B 


[?-?) 


7 


Tom 


B 




[?-?) 


12 



This example table shows that it could be useful to store the length of temporal 
intervals. In the third tuple we can derive the end point of the interval using 
length. At first glance, the two tuples for Tom appear like similar information, 
because without length they represent the same information. However, when a 
system is asked to ‘List all employees having worked in department B definitely 
more than 10 (months, years)’, we can find the results very efficiently through 
the value length. The other motivation for our model is, when data in a non- 
temporal database should be migrated to a temporal database, the use of null 
values (?) in valid time would be very useful. At first we can replace all temporal 
data with null values in valid time and update it step by step. 

There are a few temporal data models concerned with temporal indetermi- 
nacy. In [CC 87] null values are introduced in valid time, but their use is limited 
and primitive. The model of [GNP 92] deals with temporal incompleteness and 
extends a temporal algebra that uses three-valued logic. However, this model, 
like [CC 87], is based on non-INF and represents no temporal length. Further- 
more, the user must always give a lower /upper-limit of temporal intervals. [DS 
93] proposed representing the indefinite point of time through probability. This 
model provides no length of temporal information. The temporal data model in 
[CCP 97] describes an interval by start, end and duration where indeterminacy 
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is due to different granularities. This model does not allow the storage of uncon- 
strained null values. A similar way of bounding null values is found in [BCTP 99, 
Kou 94]. In [BCTP 99], unbounded null values can be simulated by specifying 
^lasting at least 0\ though. Null values in our model have no constraints and 
some extended relational operators make explicit use of length. 

Research on temporal indeterminacy has also been performed by the ar- 
tificial intelligence (AI) area. The AI area is more interested in deriving new 
knowledge from the given temporal information. The model of [MP 92] defined 
different modal operators to query temporal information. Recently, [ChC 97] 
dealt with temporal indeterminacy within the framework of deductive databases 
using Event Calculus [KS 86]. 

3 Modeling Valid Time with Null Values 

3.1 Temporal Intervals with Length 

There are three obvious parameters one can find for intervals: the beginning, 
the end and the length. Whereas beginning and end are restricted only by their 
domain (and the fact that a beginning should never be greater than its cor- 
responding end), a stronger condition holds for the length, since an interval is 
expected to have non-negative length. In addition, the constraint length = end - 
beginning must hold for every interval. The following gives a formal description 
for this: 

Let T be a set (the domain of time), G := (T,-|-) a group, L CT. Further- 
more, let 7Ti be the i-th projection. T C T xT x L shall be the set of temporal 
intervals such that Wt £ T : (7T2(t) — 7Ti(t)) £ L. 

We define the following functions: 

h: T ^ T (beginning of a temporal interval) 

(&, e,l) b 

H : T T (end of a temporal interval) 

(&, e, /) 1-4- e 

I • I : T L (length of a temporal interval) 

(6, e, /) I — y I 

For example, if t:=(l,4,3) is a temporal interval, then h (i) = 1 is its beginning, 
H (t) = 4 is its end, and \ ■ \(t) = 3 is its length. To prevent having ill-formed 
temporal intervals in our set, the specified length not being the distance between 
the beginning and the end of the interval, we restrict T to being a subset of 
T xT X L such that \/t £ T : tts (t) = 7T2 (t) — tti (t) . 

We will now extend the sets T and L to the value ‘null’. The question-mark (?) 
will be used to denote this value. 
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To extend our sets T and L to ‘null’, we introduce T? := T U {?}, L? := L U {?} 
and define: 



+ :T? xTv ^ Tv, 

, , . f a + 6 if a, 6 G T, 

={? else 

It is now possible to extend the set of temporal intervals, T, to our ‘null’ value: 
7? C T? X T? X L? . To make the three operations given above work correctly, we 
must extend them, too: 







1 


\f> 




if 6 g 


T, 




h :T? 




II 

_L 


(«- 


0 


if e G 


r,/G 


L,b^T, 












else. 










1 


fe 




if e G 


T, 




H:T? 




II 

T 


(6 + 


0 


if &G 


TJ£ 


L,e ^T, 








? 




else. 












'l 




if / G 


L, 




• 1 :T? 






(e- 


b) 


if e, b 


£T,l 


iL, 












else. 







3.2 Classification of Null Values 

To basically classify temporal intervals regarding their null values, we remark 
that a temporal interval may consist of either zero, one, two or three null values. 
This leads to the following definition: 

#? : T; ^ N 

t I-)- |{z G N : 7ri(t) =?}|, (1 < * < 3). 

The function given above simply counts the number of ?’s in a temporal interval. 
For example, #?(!,?,?) = 2. We can now define 

7?:={i€r?:#?(i)=p} 

as the subset of 7? having p null values. Note that T = 7^U7^^U7?U7?. 
We can omit 7? by arguing that no user will specify all three parameters of a 
temporal interval, since each interval is already uniquely specified by two pa- 
rameters. Consider the following function: 



7 : 7 ?^ — ^ 7 ? 
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By applying this function to each temporal interval after input, we can com- 
pletely eliminate elements in T^. Nevertheless, the user can conveniently enter 
temporal intervals in a common way. 

3.3 Evaluation of ‘Null’ 

To be able to compare valid-time values, it is important to intergrate null into 
the equality relation. Since we do not have further information about null values, 
there are two alternatives: 

1. A null value is equal to every other value in the domain. 

2. A null value is different from any other value in its domain, including other 
null values. 

The first method is often called ‘maybe’ semantics, because it may be that the 
null value will be replaced by a value against which it is being compared. In 
contrast, the second alternative is often called ‘sure’ semantics. 

The following section will exploit both semantics. To distinguish between 
the ‘maybe’ and ‘sure’ versions of any operator, we will mark the corresponding 
operator with an ‘m’, respectively ‘s’. 



3.4 Mapping Temporal Intervals to M 

Some operators of the relational algebra (see Section 4) require a corresponding 
representation of our intervals in M. To give every temporal interval a proper 
representation as a set in M (even those containing null values), we introduce a 
special mapping: 



: T? ^ V(M), where 'P(M) is the power set of 



it) 



<■'(<) 



( H^) H(i)) 


if #?(«) = 0 


1 [^(7(^))H(7(^))) 


if #,(f) = 1 




II 

to 


■V(R) 


if #,(«) = 3 


' [b (t ) , H (t)) 


if#?(t) = 0 


[b (7 (^)),b(7 (i))) 


if #?(*) = ! 


^ 2(0 


if #?(*) = 2 


.0 


if #?(*) = 3 



The functions and I 2 are given in the table below. For the definition, let 
X £T, X := {x}, y £ L. 



t 


if(t) 




(*,?,?) 


[x, 00 ) 
(— 00 , x) 


X 

X 

0 
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The important thing to note about i is that the information on length is com- 
pletely ignored, when the interval lies in T 7 ■ For the ‘maybe’ version, there is 
no other reasonable solution than to map to IR. Since we want to match the 
interval with every other, this mapping is plausible for the ‘maybe’ semantics we 
intended. For the ‘sure’ version, the result set is the empty set. Like the ‘maybe’ 
version, this ignores the length completely, but ensures we get no match where 
we would not want one. 

4 Algebraic Operation 

In this section we define an algebra which operates on our model. Our algebra 
consists of two parts. The first part contains basic operations such as selection, 
projection, join, etc. In the second part special operations are defined which 
operate especially on our model and extend the already developed operators 
such as Time-slice. We integrate the concept of two versions of results for the 
evaluation of a query [Cod 86, Gra 79, Lip 79], i.e. a maybe and a sure version. 
However, we use only two-valued logic for both of the two versions. 



4.1 Basic operation 

Selection: Selection is defined straightforwardly as a conventional relational 
model as follows: ap (R) := {t| t G R A P(t) = true}, where the predicate P de- 
notes a selection condition. However, there are two types of selection conditions 
in temporal databases, i.e. data selection condition {P^j) and temporal selection 
condition {Pvt)- The predicate of data selection has the form <A 0 a>, where A 
is an attribute name, a is a value, and 9 E {=, 7 ^, <, >, <, > }• 

The predicate of temporal selection is defined as follows: 

Py^ := < VT I > I < VT 02 X>, where VT is valid time, I is an interval, I 
E TP, 01 is any one of Allens 13 operators [All 83], X is a point in time, 62 is 
any one of the set comparison (e, C, C, set-equality, etc.). Because we have null 
values(?) in valid time, we define two types of results to a query: maybe- (Pvtm) 
and sure version (Pvts)- Pvt ^ {Pvtm, Pvts}- 
We present an example for an operator = in < VT 0i I >. 



<VT = I> 


Maybe 


Sure{Pvts) 


[?-?) = [a -6) 


T 


F 


[a—?) = [a — b) 


T 


F 


[? - 6) = [a - b) 


T 


F 


[a — b) = [a — b) 


T 


T 


otherwise 


F 


F 



The other operators behave like the above operator. Now we can define a pred- 
icate P of selection as follows; P:= Pd\Pvt\Pd A Pvt- 
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Projection: ttx (R):={t(X) | t G R}, where R is a relation on scheme S, t is a 
tuple with scheme X and X is a subset of S (X C S). 

Projection retains all the valid time values regardless of null values like standard 
projection. Coalescing of tuples with equal values is carried out only for valid 
times without null values. 

Difference: — R2 : = {t | G Ri,t2 ^ R2- A(ti) = A(t2) = A(t) A 

(i(t.VT) = t{t\.VT) - n i{t2.VT))) }, where l is defined in Section 

3, and A is defined as follows: ^(t) := set of snapshot-attributes of t, where t 
is a tuple. We also define a maybe and a sure version for the difference operation: 



Operator (-) 


Maybe 


Sure 


[?-?) - [?-?) 
[?-a)-[?-6) 
[?- a) -[&-?) 
[a-?) -[?-&) 
[«-?) - [&-?) 


0 

0 if a<b, [b — a) if a > 6 
[? — Min{a, b)] 

[b—7) if a < 6, [a—?) if a>b 
[a — 6) if a < 6, 0 if a>b 


0 

{a} if a/b, 0 else 
{a} if ay^b, 0 else 
{a} if ay^b, 0 else 
{a} if ay^b, 0 else 



Union: R 1 UR 2 : = {t | G R1A2 C R2'- A{t\) = A(t2) A(L(ti.VT) fi i(t2.VT) 
/ 0 ) A(t(t.VT) = t(ti.VT) r\L(t2-VT)) }, where the same conditions as in the 
difference operation are available. A maybe-union (13^) and a sure-union (Us) 
are the same in principle as in the above difference operator. 

Join: Ri Ngi i ?2 : = {t| t(Ri U R 2 ) A0(ti,t2)}, where t\,t 2 are tuple in relation 
Ri,R 2 respectively. Without loss of generality we consider 0-join. We use an 
intersection semantic for a valid-time join. Therefore, after join operation there 
is an overlap in valid time of Ri and R 2 - We define maybe-join and sure-join 
M|, in case a null value in valid time occurs. The results of M-evaluation for valid 
time in intersection semantic is as follows. 



VTi 


VT2 


Maybe 


Sure 


[?-?) 


[?-?) 


[?-?) 


0 


[?-?) 


[?-a) 


p-a) 


0 


[?-?) 


[a — b) 


[a — b) 


0 


[a-?) 


[6-?) 


[a — 6) if a < 6, {a} if a=b, 
[b — a) ii a > b 


{a} if a < b, 
{b} if a > 6 



4.2 Special operation 

We use the functions of Section 3 as operators for temporal information. For 
example, to find a beginning of a temporal interval from any tuple, we can use 
h, and to find an end of a temporal interval from any interval, we use H for the 
type 7?. 



f(VT) 6 t, where f G {h, H, | • |}, 0 G {=, /, <, >, <, >} and t is a point in time. 
For instance, we use h(VT) < 10 or H(VT) = 12 for a selection predicate. 
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We can find a particular length of an interval, for example length 5, directly 
with an expression | • |(VT) = 5. We can also combine all the operators with the 
other selection predicates. For instance, a predicate could be as follows: 

(Name =Tom) /\ (H(VT) < 20) V (^(VT) = 12) /\ (| • |(VT) = 5). 

In practice, there are many cases in which we want to find all the tuples of a 
relation whose valid time is either known or unknown. The function from 
Section 3 can be used for that. We define two operators VT-known(VT-Av), 
VT-unknown(VT--iAv) as follows: 

VT-«:(R) := {t G R| #?(t) E {0,1}}, where t is a temporal interval. The set of 
TP and Tp belongs to YT-k. 

VT--iAv(R) := |t E R| #?(t) E {2,3}}, where t is a temporal interval. The set 
of 7? and belongs to YT--<k. 

Move(/r): Sometimes we need to move a temporal interval, that is, given an ex- 
isting interval we want an interval with the same length but in another time. For 
instance, several periodic events can be inserted or compared. To conveniently 
handle such tasks, we define a move-operation. Remember that we extended -|- 
to 7?, so that we can add values in 7? and T. 

jj, : 7? X T — y 7? 

(t,n) ^ (\-(t)+n,-\(t)Yn,\-\(t)) 

Time-slice(TS): When it is only necessary to find a (particular) limited time 
period, we use a time-slice operator. To carry out this operation on a temporal 
interval, we use the fuction l from Section 3. Time-slice operation TS(R,v) is 
defined as follows: 

TS(R,v):= {t I i(t.VT) C l(v) a ( 3 s E R :^(t) = ^(s) A (L(t.VT) n l(s.VT) 
C t(v))) }, where R is a relation, v is an interval, t and s are tuples, l is defined 
in Section 3. For sets of intervals, we define UTS(R,V):= lJ^gyTS(R,v). 

Periodic Time-slice(PTS): It is practical to use an operator for a compari- 
son over a particular time period: for example, the comparison of an employee’s 
salary in this year with his salary five years ago. Therefore we extend the time- 
slice operation (TS) for that as follows. 

PTS(R,v,n,k):= TS(R, /r(v,i*k)), where R is a relation, v is an interval (valid- 
time), k is a value for move(shift), n says how often the time-slice should be 
carried out. 

When(i7): It is useful to find timestamps in relations directly by an operator. 
The results of such an operation can also be used as a parameter for the other 
operation. The when operator is defined as follows: 
f?(R) := {v E 7? I 3 s E R: s.VT = v}, where v is a temporal interval. 
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5 Query Examples and Evaluation 

In this section we show the applicability of our algebraic operators to data queries 
by means of the following query examples. We assume that we have the same 
table (E) as in Section 2. The evaluation of query shows the power of our model. 

Query 1: Find the salary of Tom at 8. 

'^salary {'^name—TomAVTBS (E)) 

Query 2: Give salary of Tom, when Smith worked in department A. 

salary name=T om (UTS(E, n{cTiep =AAname=Smith (-^))))) 



Query 3: When did Tom work in the department that Smith worked in at the 
point of time 33 ? 

{PEi (<^nome=Torn(E)) ^E\.dep—E2-dep PE2 i^name—SmithAVTBSsi^)))) 

(p is a renaming of attributes.) 

Query 4: When did Tom earn more than Smith ? 

^{{pEt (s^name= Smith (E))) ^E\.sal<E 2 .sal {pE 2 i^name=T • 

Query 5: Give all the data of which the valid time is unknown. 

VT-^Av(E) 

Query 6: Give the names of employees who have worked in any department more 
than 10 (months) or whose salaries did not change in more than 5 (months) ? 

T^name (c^|-|(VT)>lo(7>' name, department U '^name (c^H(VT)>5(7r name, salary (E))) 

Query 7: Display and compare the salary of each employee in the year 1999 and 
2000. (Assumed, valid-time granularity is a year.) 
7Tname,sa/ary(PTS(E,[1999-2000),l,l)) 

Query 8: List employees of the department A who began working before 5 and 
stopped working after 10. 

7Tname(c’’(h(yT)<5)A(H(VT)>10)A(d ep— a){E)) 

6 Implementation 

A basic implementation of our model stores the length as an additional value 
in each valid time interval. Each time an interval is changed, consistency checks 
are applied after the change to ensure that the interval is still in a valid state. 
Finally, an implementation of 7 eliminates any superfluous null value. This basic 
implementation suffers from massive memory and runtime overhead. 

A more elaborate implementation utilizes the observation that we only need to 
store two parameters of each temporal interval. This reduces memory costs, but 
it should be noted that we cannot completely eliminate additional memory needs. 
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For example, let t =(1, ?, ?). Assuming that the implementation stores valid- 
time values in (begin, length) tuples (and therefore calculates the end when 
necessary), the internal representation of t must be altered when its value is 
changed to (?, 2, ?), leaving only t’s end point in a known state. 

To solve this problem, while not deviating from storing valid time as pairs, 
we observe that the only additional information we need to store is the type 
information of the valid time. Given a ‘default’ type, which in our example is 
the type (begin, length), we can mark all valid-time values that must be stored in 
an alternative type. This can for example be done in a separate ‘type info’ table, 
containing an index to the valid time being referred to and the type information 
itself. Note that the type information needs to be only one bit. 

Since not every relation in a database needs to deal with the same degree of 
indeterminacy, the decision as to using the ‘standard’ valid-time intervals (using 
(begin, end) pairs) or the more complex intervals presented in this article could 
be left to the user. 

Note that, in general, care has to be taken when synchronizing between 
redundant data such as the explicitly stored length and the implicit length given 
by begin/end-pairs. The basic implementation of our model in C-k-l- can be 
requested. 

7 Summary and Discussion 

In this paper, we have presented a temporal data model capable of representing 
null values in a temporal interval. Because our model is based on INF and 
intervals, we can extend existing temporal relational models by our concept of 
modeling. By utilizing the length of valid-time intervals, we introduce useful 
features in temporal databases. Especially, allowing null values in valid time is 
advantageous for obtainig and presenting more temporal information. 

Though we showed the power of our special temporal operator on a query 
evaluation, it is still unsatisfactory in obtaining results for two- version semantics. 
For instance, in join operation the result set of maybe semantic can become too 
big, on the other hand, the result set of sure semantic can become too small. In 
practice, the gap between those two extremes may be too wide. Therefore, it is 
desirable to get more specific versions of both maybe and sure semantics. 

Null values in our model could be marked. This leads to distinct null values. 
Making those values comparable by applying temporal constraints gives the op- 
portunity for temporal reasoning such as [BCTP 99]. It is also possible to mark 
null values in our model without any direct reference to the time axis. Especially 
by marking length information, we can compare those length values. In this way 
we could introduce more refined maybe- and sure versions. 

We have omitted the case of incomplete data values in our model, because 
the treatment of this problem has already been sufficient and these results could 
be integrated in our model. However, it will be interesting to look for ways to 
deal with values of type 7?^ in future. Furthermore, an efficient storage technique 
for length should be developed. 
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Abstract. Histograms are used in most commercial database systems 
to estimate query result sizes and evaluation plan costs. They can also 
be used to optimize join algorithms. In this paper, we consider how to 
use histograms to improve the join processing in temporal databases. We 
define histograms for temporal data and a temporal join algorithm that 
makes use of this histogram information. The join algorithm is a temporal 
partition- join with dynamic buffer allocation. Histogram information is 
used to determine partition boxmdaries that maximize overall buffer us- 
age. We compare the performance of this join algorithm to temporal join 
evaluation strategies that do not use liistograms, such as a partition- 
based algorithm based on samphng and a partition-join using the Time 
Index, an index structure for temporal data. The results demonstrate 
that the temporal partition-join is substantially improved through the 
incorporation of histogram information, showing significantly better per- 
formance than the samphng-based algorithm and achieving equivalent 
performance to the Time Index join without requiring an index. 



1 Introduction 

The increasing need to store time-related data has challenged conventional data- 
base technologies. Temporal information usually leads to a larger amount of data 
to be stored and processed. Query evaluation has to deal with different operat- 
ors and different properties of temporal data. As in relational databases, efficient 
evaluation of the join operator is crucial for the overall performance of the sys- 
tem. 

Several temporal join algorithms have been presented in the literature. Tem- 
poral joins are categorised in [GS91], taking the physical organisation and in- 
dexing of the data into account. A sort-merge-based algorithm for time-oriented 
data is presented in [PJ99] . An incremental approach is used to minimize the cost 
for updating temporal joins in append-only databases. In [RF93], several refine- 
ments of the temporal nested-loop join are proposed that minimize comparisons 
and buffer space required to reduce disk I/O. A partition-based temporal join 
is presented in [SSJ94]. Sampling is used to approximate the distribution of the 
data and to compute the partitioning. The Time Index is used in [SE96] for a 
temporal join. The information stored in the Time Index is used for a partition- 
based join. In the paper [LM92], a partition-based join in a multi-processor 
environment is described. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 488-498, 2000. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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We suggest extending the use of histograms to temporal joins and present 
a partition-based temporal join using histogram information. Histograms have 
become standard in most commercial database systems for estimating result sizes 
and optimizing evaluation plans. Making use of information already available in 
the system allows us to improve temporal joins significantly at no additional 
cost. We have also investigated a histogram-based merge-join for append-only 
databases [SSOO] which improved on a greedy temporal merge-join in some cases 
and showed more robustness overall. 



2 Temporal Data and Joins 

Time is assumed to be a sequence of discrete time instances which differ by ex- 
actly one minimal time unit (chronon). An entity in a temporal relation consists 
of a surrogate attribute S, time- varying attributes and time-invariant attributes. 
For each object in the database, different versions with different time intervals 
can exist. Surrogate attributes are used in temporal databases to relate differ- 
ent versions of an entity to the entity. Various temporal data models have been 
presented in the literature [SS88]. We use the time-interval representation where 
each tuple t is stamped with a time interval [t.tg, t-te] indicating the range of 
time where the tuple is valid. 

The time attributes associated with temporal relations can refer to either the 
valid time or the transaction time. A classification of temporal joins is given in 
[GS91]. In this paper, we focus on evaluation of the valid-time time join. The 
time join finds tuples with intersecting time intervals without specifying a join 
predicate on non-time attributes. The time-equi join also requires equality on 
non-time attributes. Our approach can also be used for time-equi }oms if joining 
on the time attribute first leads to more efficient evaluation [SSOO]. 



3 Histograms 

Histograms are statistical approximations to data distributions. They are used in 
database systems to estimate the size of a query and to find efficient access plans. 
Histograms are created by partitioning the distribution of attribute values into 
buckets. In each bucket, information about the estimated frequency of bucket 
values is maintained. To update histograms, samples of the relations are drawn. 

Extensive research has been performed on creating and maintaining accurate 
histograms. Various classes of histograms have been presented. Two well-known 
classes of histograms are equi-width and equi-depth histograms. In an equi-width 
histogram, the widths of all buckets are the same. In equi-depth histograms, the 
number of tuples with the value represented by the bucket are the same. The 
width of the buckets varies. Examples for more advanced classes of histograms are 
spline-based, V-optimal and end-biased histograms. An extensive investigation of 
histogram classes can be found in [Poo97], [PIHS96]. 
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3.1 Temporal Histograms 

To estimate the number of tuples qualifying for a temporal join, we need to know 
the number of tuples active during a time interval. We distinguish between two 
kinds of tuples active in a time interval: (i) tuples starting in the interval and 
(ii) tuples that started in a previous interval but are still active in this interval. 
We call the latter “long-lived” tuples. 

Temporal histograms show the number of tuples that start (resp. are still 
active) in each histogram bucket. In our experiments we use simple equi- width 
histograms. The use of more advanced histogram classes leads to higher accuracy 
for skewed data and should improve the performance of our evaluation methods 
even further. 

Temporal histograms divide the time range of the relation P into m buckets 
where bucket i denotes time range [Hp[i], Hp[i+ 1][ ^ (assuming Hp[m + 1] = 
end_time is greater than all possible times). A temporal tuple t with start time 
t.ts and end time t.te is active in histogram bucket i if one of the following 
conditions holds: 

(1) Hp[i\<t.ts < Hp[i + 1] 

( 2 ) t.ts < Hp[i] < 

The two histograms used in the algorithms represent: 

1. the number of tuples ST ARTp[i\ of R that start during bucket i (active due 
to the condition (1) above); and 

2. the number of tuples ACTr[i\ of R that started in a previous bucket j with 
j < i but are still active in bucket i (active due to the condition (2) above). 

Notice that the two histograms for the same relation have the same bucket 
boundaries. 

Throughout, we assume that the histogram heights are normalized to the size 
of the actual relation. For example, if 2% of the tuples of relation P are sampled 
to create the histogram, the resulting start and active numbers are multiplied 
by 50 to give the histograms for the relation P. 

Figures 1 (a) and (b) show histograms for the start times for two relations 
R and S. The histogram for R is equi- width, while that for S is equi-height. For 
example, 7 tuples in R start in the range [20,40[ while 4 tuples in S start in the 
range [16,24[. 

Information about “long-lived” tuples is summarized by giving the number 
of tuples still active from previous intervals at the start point of the histogram 
interval as shown in Figures 1 (c) and (d). For example, 4 tuples in R are still 
active at time 60 and possibly stay active till the end of the interval.^ 

^ [a,6[ denotes the interval {x | a < a; < 6} 

^ Although they might have become inactive during the interval, they will be treated 
as if they are active during the whole duration of the interval (the worst case). 
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(c) (d) 

Fig-1- Start times and active tuple histograms for an (a) equi-width histogram for 
relation R and (b) (start time) equi-height histogram for relation S 

4 Temporal Partition-based Joins 

Partition-based joins often have reduced I/O-costs in comparison with other join 
algorithms, e.g. the nested-loop join. Partition-based joins try to cluster tuples 
with similar values of the join attribute. The relation is then split into partitions 
that fit into main memory. During join evaluation, only tuples in corresponding 
partitions have to be compared. 

A partition-based join consists of three phases. The first phase calculates the 
boundaries of the partitions. In the second phase, the relations are physically 
partitioned. This involves reading the relations once and writing the tuples back 
in the order of the partitions they belong to. The third phase finally reads the 
corresponding partitions of both relations and joins them in main memory. 

The performance of a partition-based join strongly depends on the quality 
of the partitioning. A good partitioning avoids buffer overflow and requires the 
partitions to be read only once. Common techniques use sampling or an index to 
approximate the distribution of the attribute values used for calculating the par- 
titioning. The disadvantage is that either additional block accesses for sampling 
are necessary or the data has to be stored in a particular index structure. 

4.1 Partition-based Valid-time Join 

The partition-based valid-time join (PBVTJ) was proposed in [SSJ94]. Its par- 
titioning algorithm uses sampling to determine the partition boundaries. Their 
experiments showed that this join outperforms nested-loop and sort-merge-joins. 
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The buffer allocation scheme used in the approach of [SSJ94] divides the 
available bnffer into an inner partition area of one block, a tuple cache page of 
one block for long-lived tuples of the inner relation, and an onter partition area 
(the remaining blocks). The sizes of all three parts are fixed. In what follows, we 
refer to this buffer organization as “static allocation” . 

Partition boundaries are then determined by drawing samples from the larger 
of the two relations to be joined. The samples are used to estimate the distribu- 
tion of data. Depending on the sample rate, a part of the onter relation buffer 
is reserved for potential overflow tuples. The actual sampling percentage is de- 
termined by estimating the cost for the join process. The optimal total join cost 
is a trade-off between the join cost and the sampling cost. 

Long-lived tuples have to be kept for each partition they overlap to find 
all possible join partners. To avoid physically duplicating these tuples in each 
relation, a certain part of the bnffer is reserved for them, and the partitions mnst 
be visited in time order. After each join step, only tuples not valid in the next 
partition are removed. Long-lived tuples are held in buffer. Long-lived tuples of 
the outer relation are kept in the outer relation buffer, long-lived tnples of the 
inner relation are stored in the tnple cache page and flnshed to disk if necessary. 

4.2 The Time-Index join 

The join algorithm of [RF93] makes use of the Time Index to compute a perfect 
partitioning, where each partition is gnaranteed to fit into the allocated buffer 
space. The Time Index is an index strnctnre for temporal data that stores point- 
ers to tnples in order of indexing points. An indexing point is created when a 
version of an object starts or ends at this time point. Indexing points can be 
stored in a B+-tree like structure. Tuple pointers can be split into three buckets 
for an indexing point: (i) tuples that started at that point, (ii) tuples ending 
at that point, and (iii) tuples still active from a previous indexing point. In an 
index node, only the first entry contains pointers to all active tuples. The other 
entries contain only incremental changes. Together with the pointers, the num- 
ber of tuples in each bucket is maintained. For the join, each relation is allocated 
a fixed amount of buffer space (by default, half) and the partitioning process 
scans the time index to find the largest starting time for the next partition. 

The paper [RF93] also considers joining append-only relations, and in this 
case advocates a partition-join with dynamic buffer allocation. The partitioning 
process estimates the arrival rate of new tuples for each relation using the Time 
Index and allocates buffer space to each relation based on this estimate, and then 
follows the partitioning process above. It is not clear why the authors restrict 
dynamic partitioning to append-only relations. 



5 Partition- Join Using Histograms 

Althongh the partition-based natural join has proved ([SSJ94]) to be more I/O 
cost efficient than the nested-loop and sort-merge-join, several aspects can still be 
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significantly improved. The I/O accesses for sampling can be completely avoided 
if information about the data distribution, such as a histogram, is already avail- 
able in the system. For the Time-Index join, using an index not only involves 
additional block accesses during the join process but also requires building and 
maintaining an index on the join attribute in the system. We present a partition- 
based temporal join algorithm that computes an optimal dynamic partitioning 
using temporal histograms. This algorithm uses dynamic buffer allocation and 
does not require the data to be stored in any particular way. 

5.1 Dynamic Buffer Allocation 

Investigation of the cost of join algorithms has shown that algorithms should 
try to maximize the number of blocks read from disk for both relations instead 
of reading one relation in large parts and the other relation pagewise [HR96]. 
For the temporal histogram partition-join, we use this strategy, which also leads 
to better buffer utilization. The sizes of the input buffers of both relations vary 
in size from partition to partition depending on the ratio of active tuples in 
each relation in the current partition. The sizes of the input buffers are also 
determined during the partitioning computation step. 
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Fig. 2. Storage organization for the temporal partition-join 

Figure 2 illustrates this memory organization. The buffer is divided into a 
smaller part for relation R and a larger part for relation S. Within the input 
buffers, a certain amount of space (marked grey in the figure) is occupied by 
long-lived tuples. 

The histogram partition-join can also be executed using a static buffer alloc- 
ation as described in Section 4.1. 

5.2 Computing Partition Boundaries 

As overflow of partitions leads to expensive additional disk accesses during the 
join, the quality of the partition boundaries is the crucial part for the perform- 
ance of a partition-join. We use temporal histograms to calculate the partition- 
ing. 

As defined in Section 3, we assume we have histograms for the start times 
of tuples as well as for the number of active long-lived tuples. The algorithm 
scans through the time range of the relations. A partition is formed every time 
the number of blocks required to store the number of tuples still active and the 
number of tuples starting during the partition fills the available buffer space. 
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In the following algorithm, Actp{t) is the estimated number of tuples active 
for each relation P at time t. We can calculate Actp{t) from the histogram as 

Actpit) = ACTp[j] + ST ARTp[j], where j = max{)?? | Hp[k] < t} 

We calculate Startp{t), the estimated number of tuples starting at time t, as 

r STARTp[j], 3j t = Hp\j] 

Startp{t) = < oo, t = end-time 

y 0, otherwise 

Effectively, we treat each tuple in a histogram bucket i as starting at the start 

of that bucket {Hp[i]) and existing over the entire bucket time range. 

Btotai is the total buffer space (in blocks) available for the partitions of the 
two relations. The expression block{n) is the number of blocks required to store n 
tuples. PBounds[i] is the start time for the partition. Tr[{\ and Ts[i] denote 
the number of tuples in partition i calculated so far. Sr[i\ and Ss[i] are the 
buffer sizes (in blocks) reserved for R and S in partition i. The algorithm makes 
no assumptions on the form (e.g. equi-width or equi-height) of the histograms, 
or that the histograms for R and S share common boundaries. 

The time counter t is initialized to the earliest start time, and the number 
of partitions is set to zero. Until the whole of the time range of the relations 
has been covered, the algorithm tests if it can include the next time point in the 
current partition. If the tuples that start at this time point could be added to 
the partition without overflowing the buffer, the partition is extended to include 
this time point. Otherwise, the current partition is finished and a new partition 
is started. For the new partition, the tuple counter is again initialized with the 
number of long-lived tuples at the start of the partition. 



calculate_partitioning(/2,5) 
t := start-time; np:= 0; 
while t < end-time 
np++; PBounds[np] := t; 

Tr[up] := ActR(t); Ts[np] := Acts(t); 
t := t 1; 

while (StartR(t) = 0 and Starts{t) = 0) or 

(block{TR[np] + StartR{t))) + [block{Ts[np] + Starts{t))) < Brotai) 
TrIup] — TR[np] -I- StartR{t); Ts'[up] = Ts[np] -|- Starts(t); 
t := t ■+■ 1; 

SR[np] — block{TR[np]); ^^[np] = block {Ts[np]); 
return P Bounds; 

This algorithm determines the partition boundaries and buffer sizes for each 
partition taking into account the space for both long-lived tuples and newly 
starting tuples. The resulting partition boundaries are used to physically parti- 
tion the two relations using Grace partitioning [KTM83]. Note that indirectly 
partition boundaries will always be histogram boundaries. 
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5.3 Joining the Partitions 

The main join algorithm reads each partition and joins it in main memory using 
any kind of suitable join. Because long-lived tuples occur in more than one 
partition, the join is executed in three steps to avoid joining long-lived tuples 
again. For each partition, the tuples for each relation are read and joined with 
the other relation’s active long-lived tuples {Or, Os), and with each other. After 
the join, the long-lived tnples for the next partition are determined and kept (in 
fact, with care, this can be folded into the join). 



join_partitions(/?,5') 

Or ;= 0 ; Os := 0 ; 
for i = 1 to np 

Nr := ReadPartition(/?,i); Ns := Read Partition (5, i); 
Join(A^i?, 05 ); Jo\n{NR,Ns); Jo\n{OR,Ns); 

Or := KeepLonglivedTuples(A^ij UO_r); 

Os ■= KeepLonglivedTuples(A ^5 UO 5 ); 



5.4 Overflow Treatment 

As histograms are only an estimation of the distribution of data, partition bound- 
aries can be miscalcnlated and this may cause the partition to overflow. Bnffers 



Sp[i+1] Sp[i+1] Sp[i+1] 




(a) (b) (c) 

Fig. 3. Overflow treatment for the partition- join 

are internally separated into blocks for long-lived tuples and new tuples. When 
we are abont to read in a next partition i-\-l for relation P consisting of N blocks, 
we have 5'p[i-|- 1] blocks of allocated buffer space and hlock{\Op\) blocks already 
holding long-lived tuples for P. If hlock{\Op\) < 5'p[* -f 1] < N hlock{\Op\) 
then we cannot fit all the long-lived tuples and new tnples in the available buf- 
fer space. In this case + 1] — hlock{\Op\) blocks are used for holding new 
tuples of partition i 1. During the join, we read partition z -f 1 in chunks of 
Sp[i + 1] — hlock{\Op\) blocks (Figure 3 (a)). 

If hlock{\Op\) > 5'p[i -f 1] and N < Sp[i -f l]/2, the long-lived tuples by 
themselves do not fit in the allocated buffer space. In this case, we keep Sp[i -f 
1] — A' blocks of long-lived tnples in the buffer and save the remaining tuples to 
a separate overflow file, similar to the tuple cache in the static buffer allocation. 
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The entire partition of new tuples is read in, and during the join we reread the 
flushed long-lived tuples (Figure 3 (b)). 

If block[\Op\) > Sp[i + 1] and N > -f l]/2 then conceivably too many 
long-lived tuples would be flushed to disk, so we allocate half of the available 
buffer space (5'p[i -f l]/2 blocks) to long-lived tuples and half to new tuples, and 
save excess long-lived tuples to disk before performing the join (Figure 3 (c)). 

6 Experimental Evaluation 

We created testdata with a uniform and a normal distribution of its active tuples. 
The size of the uniformly distributed relation is 50,000 tuples. The normally 
distributed relation contains 99,000 tuples. We used a blocksize of 4 Kbytes in 
the experiments. The size of a tuple is 128 bytes. To create histograms, 2 per 
cent of the tuples were used as samples (by default). We used total histograms 
(i.e. histograms with width 1) in the experiments (by default). More details can 
be found in [SSOO]. 

We assume a random access every time a sequence of blocks is written or read 
from file. Each of these operations involves one random access followed by the 
number of sequential accesses. The average disk seek time used is TS" = 10ms, 
while the transfer time is TT = Ims/block. The ratio of seek to transfer time is 
conservative with respect to modern disk drives. All the experiments compare 
the I/O costs for processing the input, and do not include I/O costs for writing 
the result of the join. We have not included I/O for handling histograms which 
is completely overshadowed by the join cost [SSOO]. 

Sensitivity to main memory buffer size: We first compare the perform- 
ance of the histogram partition-join to the valid-time natural join and the Time 
Index. The Time Index join has been implemented using dynamic buffer alloc- 
ation. We varied the size of the available buffer space from 100 Kbytes to 1000 
Kbytes. We also measured the effect of using the static buffer allocation used 
by the valid-time natural join but computed the partitions using histograms. 
Figure 4 shows the input I/O times for the three algorithms for both distribu- 
tions. The graph for the valid-time natural join is labeled with the percentage of 
tuples used for samples. Note that the costs for the valid-time natural join and 
histogram join do not include the I/O costs for sampling or reading histograms. 
The sampling time can be quite considerable. The costs for the Time- Index join 
include the index access costs during the partitioning process. 

Both experiments show that the histogram partition-join using dynamic buf- 
fer allocation improves significantly on the valid- time natural join. Compared 
with the Time- Index join, the histogram partition-join demonstrates better per- 
formance for small buffer sizes and performance is approximately the same for 
large buffer sizes. 

Static buffer allocation decreases performance significantly. I/O costs for the 
valid-time natural join are higher because of a less precise partitioning and a 
generally larger number of partitions due to the part of the buffer reserved for 
overflow. The Time-Index joins computed perfect partitions in most experiments 
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(a) Normal distribution (b) Uniform distribution 

Fig. 4. Sensitivity to buffer size 

and avoided overflow almost completely, but the positive effect is reduced by 
additional block accesses to the Time-Index during the partitioning process. We 
also compared the partition-join with histograms of higher accuracy ( > 40 per 
cent sample rate) to the Time-Index join. Using more accurate histograms, the 
histogram partition-join consistently improved on the Time-Index join by about 
10 per cent. 

Necessary number of samples: We also investigated the effect of his- 
togram accuracy on the performance. Table 1 shows the I/O costs for sample 
rates ranging from 0.01 per cent to 100 per cent. The buffer size used in both 
experiments is 500 Kbytes. 
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Table 1. Sensitivity to histogram accuracy 

The results show that histograms based on more than 0.1 per cent of tuples 
are still accurate enough to avoid significant overflow. Our experiments also 
showed that for the uniform distribution a sample rate of less than 40 per cent, 
for the normal distribution of less than 15 per cent, is enough to provide accur- 
ate enough histogram information to compute a perfect partitioning and achieve 
better performance than the Time-Index join. As the maintenance cost of his- 
tograms is extremely low compared to maintaining an index, this demonstrates 
that the histogram join offers better performance at a lower overall cost than 
the Time-Index join. 

Effect of long-lived tuples: In a third experiment, we investigated the 
effect of a high percentage of long-lived tuples on the performance of the al- 
gorithms. Our experiments showed that a higher percentage of long-lived tuples 
has only little effect on the histogram partition-join. For details refer to [SSOO]. 
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Effect of histogram width: In the experiments, we used total histograms, 
i.e. histograms of width 1 chronon. We also examined the effect of histograms 
with wider buckets. Our experiments showed that histograms with greater width 
still provide accurate enough information to calculate a good partitioning. It 
appears that as long as histograms bars are not larger than partitions, they still 
provide enough useful information for a good partitioning. 

Summary: Overall, our experiments showed that the histogram- based par- 
tition-join improves significantly on existing temporal partition-joins by demon- 
strating better performance than the valid-time natural join. Without requiring 
an index and thus saving maintainance cost in the system, the histogram-based 
partition-join shows better performance than the Time- Index join given the ac- 
curacy of the histogram information is above a certain threshold and similar 
performance otherwise. 
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Abstract. Self-organizing maps are a popular neural network model for 
presenting high-dimensional input data on a two-dimensional map, pro- 
viding a particularly useful interface to electronic document collections. 
However, as the size of the training data increases, both the necessary 
computational power as well as the training time required exceed tolera- 
ble limits. Still more important, not all training data may be available in 
one central location but may rather be collected and managed at different 
repositories or released in subsequent periods of time. 

This paper describes an approach for combining independent, distributed 
self-organizing maps to build a higher order map, allowing the creation 
and maintenance of scalable, independent map systems, which can be 
built to suit the needs of individual users. This is achieved by training 
higher order maps using the trained lower order maps as input data. We 
demonstrate this approach by creating an integrated view of subsequent 
releases of a newspaper archive. 



1 Introduction 

During recent years we have witnessed the appearance of an ever increasing 
flood of miscellaneous written information available in computer accessible form, 
culminating in the advent of massive digital libraries. As an example of such a 
digital library consider the on-line archives of various newspapers and magazines. 
Powerful methods for organizing, exploring, and searching collections of text 
documents are thus needed to deal with that mass of information. 

The map metaphor for displaying the contents of a document library in 
a two-dimensional display has gained increased interest in the information re- 
trieval community [1,4, 5,7]. Maps are used to visualize the similarity between 
documents in terms of distance within the two-dimensional map display. Hence, 
similar documents may be found in neighboring parts of the map display similar 
to the topical organization of documents in a conventional library. One of the 
most prominent tools for automatically organizing documents by topic is an un- 
supervised neural network model, namely the self-organizing map (SOM). The 
underlying assumption in all of the above mentioned papers is that the data 
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items, i.e. the documents, are collectively available at one site for SOM training. 
Moreover, most of the reports on the application of self-organizing maps for the 
organization of document libraries propose the usage of a single map for docu- 
ment space visualization. With ever growing information repositories, however, 
this assumption is questionable. One should rather expect that several reposito- 
ries exist at different sites and a way for unihed access should be provided for 
the users of such distributed document archives. 

In this paper we suggest the utilization of individual self-organizing maps for 
representing several document archives such as different document collections 
or subsequently released editions of periodicals, e.g. annual collections. Multiple 
maps may then be integrated to produce an aggregated visualization of a larger 
portion of the document space. We demonstrate the effects of such an approach 
based on a sample library of text documents. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 we give a 
brief review of self-organizing maps and describe their integration. Section 3 is 
dedicated to a description of our experimental document library. Experimental 
results of our approach to document archive organization are given in Section 4. 
We provide an overview of related work in the application of unsupervised neural 
networks for document classihcation in Section 5. Finally, our conclusions are 
presented in Section 6. 

2 Self-organizing maps 

2.1 Architecture and training rule 

The SOM [3] is a popular unsupervised neural network model, which abstracts 
from presented input data to provide a topology preserving mapping from a high- 
dimensional input space to a usually two-dimensional output space. It consists 
of a 2-dimensional grid of units with n-dimensional weight vectors matching 
the dimensionality of the input space. During the training process input signals 
are presented to the map in random order. An activation function is used to 
determine the winning unit as the unit showing the highest activation, where a 
common choice for such an activation function is the Euclidean distance. Next, 
the weight vectors of the winner and its neighboring units (as identihed by a so- 
called neighborhood function) are modihed following a time-decreasing learning 
rate to represent the input signal more closely. The result of this training process 
is a map providing a topology-preserving mapping in so far as similar input data 
are located close to each other on the 2-dimensional map display, i.e. similar 
input data are mapped onto neighboring units of the SOM. The weight vectors 
of the units, in turn, resemble as far as possible the input signals for which the 
respective unit serves as a winner. 

2.2 Integration of independent maps 

When using document representations as input data during the training pro- 
cess of self-organizing maps, each of the units represents a certain portion of 
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Fig. 1. Integration of two self-organizing maps 



the document collection. Similar documents will be represented by neighboring 
units. In such a conhguration it is necessary, that each document representation 
is stored locally at that site where the self-organizing map is trained. In case of 
a document archive that exists only distributed over several sites, it might be 
more efficient to have independent self-organizing maps that represent the vari- 
ous parts of the document archive than to transfer the whole information to one 
dedicated site for training. The increased efficiency relates to both reduced band- 
width and reduced computational load during the classffication process because 
a smaller amount of documents are subject to classihcation. However, when some 
form of uniform access to the data is requested, the contents of the various sites 
has to be integrated. 

With our approach to document archive organization we suggest to again 
use self-organizing maps to perform such an integration. In particular, the map 
that shall integrate different portions of the document archive may be trained 
by using the weight vectors of the maps to be integrated. Such a strategy may 
be applied recursively in order to build hierarchies of arbitrary depth as shown 
in Figure 1. In this hgure a 3 x 3 and a 4 x 5 map are integrated to form a 3 x 4 
map. Note, that also selected parts of self-organizing maps may be integrated by 
using essentially the same architecture. The user simply selects areas of interest 
scattered across different maps for which an integration shall be performed. By 
this, the user may tie together pieces of information to build her own library 
fine-tuned to her particular interests. 

The effect of such an integration, obviously, is that similar input data items, 
that are separated in different low level maps are grouped together in the high 
level map. Input data that are mapped onto the same low level unit are repre- 
sented together in the high level map. 



3 An experimental document archive 

For the experiments presented hereafter we use the classic TIME Magazine arti- 
cle collection^. It consists of a collection of 420 articles from the TIME Magazine 



^ available at http://www.ifs.tuwien.ac.at/ifs/research/projects/somlib 
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Set 


Articles 


Articles 


Dimension 


Map Size 


m 


63 


T000-T099 


1433 




1 


85 


T100-T199 


1758 


HI 


2 


87 


T200-T299 


1812 


Hfl 


3 


72 


T300-T399 


2019 


7x9 


4 


60 


T400-T499 


1761 


6x9 


5 


53 


T500-T599 


1255 


6x7 


m 


420 


T000-T599 


5923 


10x15 


I 


359 


weight vectors 


3303 


10x15 



Table 1. Time Magazine Data - Experiment Setup 



dating from the early 1960’s. This collection, while being small enough to be pre- 
sented in sufficient detail, provides the benehts of a real-world article collection 
covering a wide range of topics from foreign affairs to high-society gossip, thus 
forming an ideal testbed for the evaluation of our approach. To model a dis- 
tributed library consisting of subsequent releases of a magazine, we split the 
document collection into 6 parts consisting of the documents TOGO - T099, TlOO 
- T199, ..., T500 - T599. Please note, that the consecutive numbering is not 
complete, i.e. not all articles are available in the package. Thus, we obtain 6 
sets of documents of different size with each set containing between 53 and 87 
documents. To allow convenient comparison, we also present results of using a 
standard single SOM for representing the complete data set T. 

To be used for map training, a vector-space representation of the single doc- 
uments is created. For each document collection a list of all words appearing in 
the respective collection is extracted while applying some basic word stemming 
techniques. Words that do not contribute to contents description are removed 
from these lists. Instead of dehning language or content specihc stop word lists, 
we rather discard terms that appear in more than 90% or in less than 3 articles in 
each collection. Thus, we end up with a vector dimensionality between 1255 and 
2019 for the 6 document sets, cf. Table 1. The individual documents are then 
represented by feature vectors using a. tf x idf, i.e. term frequency x inverse 
document frequency, weighting scheme [11]. This weighting scheme assigns high 
values to terms that are ’important’ as to describe and discriminate between 
the documents. These feature vectors are further used to train 6 self-organizing 
maps consisting of between 42 and 70 units. The weight vectors of these maps 
are then used to train an integrated SOM, forming data set /. An overview of 
the experimental setup is provided in Table 1. 

4 Experimental results 

4.1 The standard single SOM 

In order to allow for a convenient comparison of the results obtained by inte- 
grating individually trained, independent SOMs we hrst present the results of 
the conventional approach of parsing all input data together to create one single 
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set of input vectors to train a single fiat SOM representing the whole data set. 
This results in a set of 420 input vectors of 5923 content terms. Using these as 
input to train a 10 x 15 SOM results in the document classihcation provided in 
Figure 2 where the documents are depicted as being mapped onto a grid of units. 
Due to space considerations we cannot present all the articles in the collection. 
We thus selected a number of units for detailed discussion, presenting the topics 
the respective documents are about. 

We hnd, that the SOM has succeeded in creating a topology preserving rep- 
resentation of the topical clusters of articles. For example, in the lower left corner 
we hnd a group of units representing articles on the conhict in Vietnam. To name 
just a few, we hnd articles T320, T369 on unit (14/0)^, T390, T 4 I 8 , T434 on 
unit (14/1) dealing with the government crackdown on Buddhist monks, next 
to a number of articles on units (14/3), (14/4) and neighboring ones, covering 
the hghting and suffering during the Vietnam War. 

A cluster of documents covering affairs in the Middle-East is located in the 
lower right corner of the map around unit (14/9), next to a cluster on the so- 
called Profumo-Keeler affair, a political scandal in Great Britain in the 1960’s, 
on and around units (10/9) and (11/9). Above this area, on units (6/10) and 
neighboring ones we hnd articles on elections in Italy and possible coalitions, 
next to two units (2/9) and (3/9) covering elections in India. Similarly, all other 
units on the map can be identihed to represent a topical cluster of news articles. 

^ We use the notion (x/y) to refer to the unit located in row x and column y of the 
map, starting with (0/0) in the upper left corner 
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Fig. 3. 6 X 10 SOM of TIME Magazine Articles Sets 0 and 3 

For a more detailed discussion of the articles and topic clusters found on this 
map, we refer to [10] and the online-version of this map with the respective 
articles, available at http://www.ifs.tuwien.ac.at/ifs/research/projects/somlib. 

4.2 A distributed collection 

In a distributed setting the feature vectors of the individual sets are used to 
train six self-organizing maps, each representing a subsection of the complete 
collection. As each map can and should be optimized for the requirements for 
each collection, we use differing map sizes for the six document sets to make up 
for the different number of documents in each set. For larger sets we thus train a 
map with more units than for smaller document collections, resulting in maps of 
between 42 and 70 units. An overview of the experimental setup is provided in 
Table 1, listing for each set the number of articles in the collection, the resulting 
feature space dimensionality, and the chosen map size. 

Taking a closer look at the map representing set 0 in Figure 3 we hnd, for 
example, on unit (0/0) article T042 entitled ”The View from Lenin Hills” dealing 
with a discussion between Nikita Khrushchev and Soviet artists at the Lenin Hill 
Reception Palace, next to article TO 18 - ” Who’s in Charge Here?” about the 
failure of Khrushchev’s virgin land plan for agriculture on unit (1/0) or T032 
- ’’Party Time” on unit (0/1) on the New Year’s Eve party at the Kremlin. 
On units (4/6), (5/6) and (5/7) we hnd the articles T053, T029, T051 covering 
the war in Vietnam (Titles: ’’Rice and Rats”; ’’The Helicopter War Runs into 
Trouble”; ’’The Strain of Constant Combat”). Other groups of documents deal, 
for example, with the relation between India, Pakistan and China etc. 
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While each map thus represents a topically sorted organization of documents 
on the various topics, we hnd articles on most topics distributed across several 
sets, and thus across several maps. Let us consider, for example, documents on 
the situation in Vietnam and neighboring countries, which are spread across 
several maps. Apart from the documents on this topic found in map 0, we also 
have a number of documents on this topic on map 2 on units (3/0) ( T228 - ’’The 
Great Emancipator”, T269 - ’’The Pinprick War”), (4/0) {T202 - ”A Wife is 
only a Wife, but Every Red is a Eoe”), and (5/0) {T201 - ’’After the Party”, T226 
- ’’The Undertaker” , T227 - ”A New Civil War”). Further articles on this topics 
are located in the upper right corner of map 3 (cf.Figure 3) and map 4, with 
articles {TSSf, T396, T320, T390) and [Tflf, TflS, Tf34, Tfl5, Tfdf, Tf98, 
Tf70, T480) respectively; or units (6/6) and (6/7) in the lower right corner of 
map 5 (articles T508, T518, T533, T545). 

In a second step we now want to integrate these hrst level maps to again 
create a map representing the whole TIME collection in one single map. However, 
this time we will use the weight vectors of the 6 individually trained hrst level 
SOMs as input to the second level SOM. Since the weight vectors created from 
the 6 sets differ, as can immediately be told from the different feature vector 
dimensions for the sets provided in Table 1, we hrst have to create a unique 
feature vector representation based on the features present in the individual 
sets. In this case this leads to a feature space of 3303 content terms, which are 
now used to represent all 420 articles as represented by the 359 units of the 6 
maps, which are now used as input vectors to create the integrating map. 

To be able to compare with the single hat SOM we make the integrating map 
the same size of 10 x 15 units. The resulting integrating SOM given in Figure 4, 
which, instead of representing the document vectors on its units, lists the units 
of the 6 individual SOMs, which in turn represent the corresponding articles. 
Again, due to space considerations, we can only present a subset of all mapped 
documents in detail, in this case via their representative weight vectors of the 
individual units. Thus, in this hgure we hnd, instead of document numbers, a 
pointer to the relevant map m followed by the id of the mapped unit of that 
map as {x/y), again identifying the location of the unit in the respective map 
by column x and row y. The pointer l_(2/3) thus identihes the unit in column 
2, row 3 on map 1. 

For the integration process to be feasible, the resulting clusters on both the 
integrated and the standard hat SOM should be similar. When evaluating the 
two SOMs, we hnd the topology preserving mapping and clustering of the inte- 
grating SOM to be comparable to the one that was trained directly using the 
document description vectors. The cluster on Vietnam is now located in the 
upper right area of the integrating map. For example, we hnd on unit (9/3) 4 
units from 2 different maps, namely the units (5/0), (6/0) and (6/1) from map 3 
and unit (4/0) from map 4. These, in turn, represent a number of articles that 
are already familiar to us, namely T320, T334, T390, T396, T 414 and T 4 I 8 . 
All of these articles deal with the religious conhict in Vietnam. Looking at the 
neighboring unit above, i.e. (9/2), we hnd 3 units from map 4, namely (5/0), 
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Fig. 4. 10 X 15 SOM integrating 6 independently trained SOMs 



(5/1) and (5/2), representing articles T/5/, T480 and T498. All of them are 
part of this clnster on the religions conflict too. However, there are two more 
documents in this cluster on the single SOM presented there, namely articles 
T415 and T363, located on unit (0/14) in the single flat SOM. Since they were 
considered part of that topical cluster on the single, large SOM representing all 
the articles directly, we should expect them to be located in the same cluster on 
the integrating map. This is actually the case, since the two documents, located 
on units (4/0) on map 3 and (3/1) on map 4, are right next to the the other two 
units in this cluster on the integrating map, namely on units (8/3) and (8/4) of 
the integrating map. We thus hnd the cluster on the religious conflicts to consist 
of 4 units in the integrating map, which happens to be identical to the number 
of units in the original single map. 

As part of the large Vietnam cluster, next to the articles on the religious 
conflicts in the single map we found the cluster on the war and the fighting in 
Vietnam. The same is the case in the integrating map, where, for example, the 
next unit up the column, i.e. (9/1), represents 3 units from 3 different maps, 
which in turn represent a set of articles, namely on unit (4/5) of map 3 article 
T313; on unit (4/1) of map 4 article T464] and on unit (5/6) of map 5 articles 
T518, T533 and T5/5. We thus And this unit to represent sections from 3 differ- 
ent library maps, containing a total of 5 articles. All of these articles are part of 
the cluster on the fighting in Vietnam. The same is the case for the neighboring 
corner unit (9/0), which represents a total of 5 units from 2 different maps and 
a total of 6 articles, and its neighboring units (8/0) and (8/1). We thus And 
the cluster of articles on Vietnam to span about the same number of units in 
the integrating second level map as in the single SOM. Other document clus- 
ters identified on the individual maps can be found, such as the Profumo-Keeler 
scandal located around unit (0/12) or the elections in Italy around units (2/5). 

Thus, while the orientation of the integrating map is drastically different 
with Vietnam, for example, now being located in the upper right corner of the 
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map, rather than on the lower left corner as in the single hrst level SOM, the 
organization of the articles on the map, and thns the topical clnsters are more 
or less identical. This makes the integration approach an interesting and feasible 
alternative to the repeated training of hnge library maps. 



5 Related work 



Text classihcation with self-organizing maps already has prodnced an impressive 
record of pnblications. The work of [4] perhaps marks the hrst attempt to nse the 
self-organizing map in an information retrieval setting. In this work the anthors 
report the resnlts from classifying a nnmber of technical docnments based on 
keywords extracted from the varions titles. In total, the docnment representation 
is made np from 25 mannally selected index terms and is thns not really realistic. 
The resnlts, however, showed that the self-organizing map was highly effective 
in representing the similarities of the varions docnments. This line of research 
is continned in [5], yet this time with fnll text indexed docnments and thns by 
nsing a more realistic high-dimensional docnment representation. 

Apart from the self-organizing maps a nnmber of other artihcial nenral net- 
work architectnres have been nsed for docnment classihcation. In [6] a compar- 
ison between adaptive resonance theory and self-organizing maps is provided 
based on their resnlts in docnment classihcation. As a severe shortcoming of 
adaptive resonance theory in this kind of application we have to note the lack 
of interclnster similarity representation. In other words, the information con- 
cerning the similarity of docnments assigned to different classes by the training 
process cannot be dednced from the training resnlt. Growing cell strnctnres, a 
nenral network with an adaptive architectnre that grows and splits dnring the 
training process according to the reqnirements of the inpnt space, are nsed in 
[2] for docnment classihcation. In principle, this model seems to be feasible for 
docnment classihcation in that intraclnster similarities are represented in a map- 
like display. Interclnster similarity, however, cannot be represented. Additionally, 
the nenral network model reqnires more training parameters, related to network 
strnctnre adaptation, that are to be adjnsted prior to the training process, and 
the training resnlts are more snsceptible to minor variations in these parame- 
ters. Only recently a series of experiments nsing hierarchical feature maps [9] for 
docnment archive organization has been described [7,8]. This nenral network 
model allows hierarchical docnment clnstering relying on a predehned hierar- 
chical nenral network architectnre. The bnilding-blocks of hierarchical feature 
maps are independent self-organizing maps. The benehts are related to, hrst, 
dramatically increased training speed, and, second, an intnitive representation 
of docnment similarity even in large archives. The major shortcoming, obvionsly, 
is the need for dehning the hierarchical network architectnre prior to training 
which reqnires some knowledge of the particnlar characteristics of the docnment 
archive to be organized. 
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6 Conclusions 

In this paper we have presented a novel approach for organizing distributed 
document archives. In our approach different portions of a document archive 
that may reside on different sites are managed independently by means of self- 
organizing maps. These maps may be integrated in order to provide an overview 
of the information contained in the document archive. We suggested that the 
integration of low level maps should be based on the weight vectors representing 
groups of documents. This results in reduced computational load during the 
integration as compared to an equally well applicable approach where the various 
documents are used directly. 

The example discussed in this paper is based on the integration of complete 
low level maps. The integration phase, however, is not restricted to complete 
maps. The user may equally well dehne areas of interest that cover just portions 
of low level maps. These areas can be integrated by using the very same integra- 
tion process. The beneht for the user of such a distributed document archive is 
that she may dehne her own personal library that rehects her particular interests. 
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Abstract. Research on query cost estimation for local database systems 
in a multidatabase system (MDBS) has attracted many researchers in the 
database area recently. Obtaining good query cost estimates is crucial 
for performing effective global query optimization in an MDBS. How- 
ever, most techniques suggested so far, including database calibrating 
and query sampling, consider only a static multidatabase environment. 
Recently, we proposed a qualitative approach to developing cost mod- 
els for a dynamic multidatabase environment. It has been shown that 
this approach is promising in estimating the cost of a query run in any 
given contention state for a dynamic environment. However, a large (cost) 
query in practice may experience multiple contention states during its ex- 
ecution, which cannot be directly handled by the qualitative approach. 
In this paper, we propose two new techniques, i.e., fractional analysis 
and probabilistic approach, to solve the problem. The fractional analy- 
sis technique, which is suitable for a system environment that changes 
contention states gradually and smoothly, estimates a query cost by an- 
alyzing its fractions. The probabilistic approach, which is suitable for 
a system environment that changes contention states rapidly and ran- 
domly, estimates a query cost based on the theory of Markov chains. Cost 
estimation formulas for both techniques are derived, and their proper- 
ties are studied. Our experimental results demonstrate that the suggested 
techniques are quite promising in estimating costs for large queries in a 
dynamic multidatabase environment. 



1 Introduction 

To meet users’ increasing needs to access data from multiple pre-existing databases 
managed by heterogeneous database management systems (DBMS), multidatabase 
systems (MDBS) have been studied by many database researchers in recent 
years[7-9, 13]. An MDBS is a global system built on top of multiple local (com- 
ponent) DBMSs and provides users with a uniform interface to access local 
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databases. A key feature of an MDBS is local autonomy that each local database 
system retains to serve existing local applications. The global system can only 
interact with local DBMSs at their external user interfaces. 

A global query issued on an MDBS is decomposed into a set of local queries 
executed at local database systems during query processing. The results from 
local queries are integrated into the final query result returned to its user. How- 
ever, the way to decompose a global query is not unique. Different decomposition 
strategies may yield significantly different performance in the distributed envi- 
ronment. Choosing a good decomposition and integration strategy for a given 
global query is the task of global query optimization. To perform global query 
optimization, cost information for local queries to be performed on local database 
systems is required. However, such information is unavailable to the global query 
optimizer since the internal implementation details of a local DBMS is unknown 
to the MDBS. Estimating the costs of local queries at the global level in an 
MDBS is a major challenge for global query optimization in the system. 

To tackle this challenge, a number of techniques have been proposed in the 
literature. In [3], Du et al proposed a calibration method that makes use of the 
observed costs of some special queries run against a special synthetic calibrating 
database to deduce necessary local cost parameters. In [6], Gardarin et al. ex- 
tended Du et aVs method so as to calibrate cost models for object-oriented local 
database systems in an MDBS. In [15 17], Zhu and Larson proposed a query 
sampling method that develops regression cost models for local query classes 
based on observed costs of sample queries run against actual user databases. In 
[14], Zhu and Larson introduced a fuzzy method based on fuzzy set theory to de- 
rive fuzzy cost models in an MDBS. In [10], Naacke et al. suggested an approach 
to combining a generic cost model with specific cost information exported by 
wrappers for local database systems. In [1], Adali et al. suggested to maintain a 
cost vector database to record cost information for every query issued to a local 
database system. In [12], Roth et al. introduced a framework for costing in the 
Garlic federated system. 

All above techniques considered only a static environment, i.e., assuming 
that the environment does not change significantly over time. However, such an 
assumption may not be true in reality since many factors such as the number of 
concurrent processes in a multidatabase system environment may change signif- 
icantly. The cost of a query can be dramatically different at different times in a 
dynamic system environment. For example, in one of our experiments, the cost 
of a sample query^ performed on Oracle 8 in a dynamical environment varied 
from 2.58 sec. to 127.05 sec. (49 times!) when we had 1 to 30 concurrent user 
processes in the environment. Hence query cost estimates obtained for a static 
environment cannot be used in a dynamic environment. 

To capture dynamic factors in a cost model, we recently proposed a qualita- 
tive approach[18]. This approach extends our previous query sampling method[15 
17] and develops regression cost models using qualitative variables to indicate 

The query was SELECT al, a5, al FROM R WHERE a3 > 300 and a8 < 2000 On table 
R(al,a2, ...,a9) with 50,000 tuples of random data. 
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system contention states. Each contention state reflects a combined effect of dy- 
namic factors on the system. Although such a cost model can be used to estimate 
the costs of queries for any contention state in the dynamic environment, each 
query is assumed to be run in a single contention state. The qualitative approach 
cannot directly solve the problem to estimate the cost of a large query run in 
multiple contention states. 

To estimate the costs of large queries experiencing multiple contention states 
in a dynamic multidatabase environment, we develop two new techniques in this 
paper. The first technique, called fractional analysis approach, is to estimate 
query costs in a dynamic environment in which the system contention states 
change gradually and smoothly. The idea is to analyze and integrate the frac- 
tions of a query cost for multiple experienced contention states. The second 
technique, called probabilistic approach, is to estimate query costs in a dynamic 
environment in which the system contention states change rapidly and randomly. 
The idea is to make use of the theory of Markov chains to derive a cost formula 
to estimate the query costs in such an environment. These two techniques to- 
gether with our qualitative approach provide a suite of techniques to estimate 
the costs of queries for different cases in a dynamic multidatabase environment. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 outlines our qualita- 
tive approach to developing cost models with qualitative variables for dynamic 
multidatabase environments. Section 3 presents the fractional analysis approach 
to estimating query costs. Section 4 discusses the probabilistic approach to esti- 
mating query costs. Section 5 shows some experimental results. The last section 
summarizes the conclusions. 

2 Dynamic Cost Models with Qualitative Variables 

To incorporate the dynamic factors in a multidatabase system into a cost model, 
we proposed an effective qualitative approach in [18]. In this approach, we con- 
sider the combined effect of all the factors on a query cost together rather 
than individually. Although the dynamic factors change differently in terms 
of changing frequency and level, they all contribute to the contention level of 
the underlying system environment, which represents their net effect. Notice 
that the cost of a query increases as the contention level. The system con- 
tention level can be divided into a number of discrete states (categories) such 
as ‘'^High Contentions^ (Sh), ‘’^Medium Contentionss (Sm): ^^Low Contentions' 
(5i), and ‘Wo Contention's ^ qualitative variable is used to indicate the 
contention states. This qualitative variable, therefore, reflects the combined effect 
of the dynamic environmental factors. A cost model including such a qualitative 
variable can capture the dynamic factors to certain degree. 

Since, for a given query, its cost increases as the system contention level, we 
can use the cost of a probing query to gauge the contention level and classify 
the contention states for the dynamic system environment. To obtain an appro- 
priate classification of system contention states, we first partition the range of 
a probing query cost in the given dynamic environment into subranges (inter- 
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vals) with an equal size. Each subrange represents a contention state. If some 
neighbor contention states are found to have a similar effect on the derived cost 
model, they are merged into one state. Such a uniform partition with merging 
adjustment procedure for a classification of contention states has been proven 
to be very effective in practice[18]. 

A qualitative variable X with M possible system contention states S' 2 , 
..., Sm can be represented by a set of Af — 1 indicator (binary) variables 
Z 2 , ..., Zm-\- That is, X = Si (1 < i < M — 1) is represented by = 1 
and Zj = 0 (for any j / i); and X = Sm is represented by = 0 (for any 
1 < A: < M). Including qualitative variable X in a cost model is equivalent to 
including indicator variables Zi, Z2, Zm in the cost model. 

To develop a cost model including the indicator variables, we extend our 
previous query sampling method in [15-17]. In other words, we use observed 
costs of sample queries to build a regression cost model with indicator variables 
as follows: 






( 1 ) 



intercepts 



i=l 



slopes 



where Y is the query cost, X^’s are explanatory variables, Zj^s are indicator 
variables, and Bf^s are the regression coefficients. The intercepts and slopes of 
equation (1) change from one contention state to another, indicated by the values 
of ZiS. Since the above qualitative approach is obtained by introducing multiple 
contention states into our previous query sampling method, it is also called as 
the multi-states query sampling method. For more details of this method, please 
refer to [18]. 



3 Fractional Analysis Approach 

One assumption made by the qualitative approach discussed in the last section 
is that the contention state does not change during the execution of a query 
although different executions of queries can be run in different contention states. 
This assumption is usually valid for small (cost) queries. For large (cost) queries, 
they may experience multiple contention states during their executions. How 
to estimate the cost of a query when it experiences multiple states during its 
execution is the issue to be discussed in this and the following sections. 

There are two simple approaches to estimating the cost of a query experi- 
encing multiple states. One is called the single state analysis. The idea is to 
ignore the changes in contention states during the execution of a query and use 
a dynamic cost model with a qualitative variable discussed in Section 2 together 
with one prevailing contention state to estimate the query cost. The prevailing 
contention state can be (1) the initial state in which the query is to start; (2) 
the median state among all states; or (3) a random state from all states. Unlike 
the initial state, the median and random states may not actually be experienced 
by the query at all. Hence the initial state may be superior in most cases for 
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Fig. 1. System Loads in a Company 



Fig. 2. A Typical Load Curve 



the single state analysis approach. The advantage of this approach is that one 
step application of the dynamic cost model is sufficient to give a cost estimate. 
However, the resulting estimate may be inaccurate since not all experienced 
contention states are considered. 

Another simple approach is called the average cost analysis. The idea is to 
take the average of costs for all the states in the environment as the cost estimate 
C{Q) of query Q, that is, using C{Q) = Si)/M to estimate C(Q), 

where C(Q, Si) denotes the cost estimate for Q in state Si and S\,S2, ■■■, Sm are 
all possible states in a given environment. Although the average cost estimate 
is usually better than the single-state cost estimates, it may still be quite rough 
due to the fact that some contention states may never be experienced while other 
contention states may be experienced with various durations for the given query. 

In this section, we are going to introduce a better cost estimation via a finer 
analysis, called fractional analysis. The key idea is to analyze a query cost by 
fractionalizing it according to the contention states to be experienced. 

We notice that the system load in a particular application environment often 
demonstrates certain pattern. Fig. 1 shows the load for a system environment 
observed in a real-world company on different days. Clearly, the loads follow 
a similar pattern during every observed day in the company. The loads are 
minimum off working hours. The loads start to grow in the morning when the 
working hours begin and decline when the working hours are close to the end of 
the day. A curve depicting such a pattern in which the system load changes over 
time in an application environment^ is called a load curve. Such a load curve 
can be obtained via calibrating the application environment under consideration. 
One assumption made in the following discussion is that the load curve for the 
given application environment is prior known. 

As suggested in Section 2, the load (contention) level is divided into a number 
of discrete contention states (see Fig. 2), where the load level is measured by a 
probing query cost. Let A = { S'!, S' 2 , ..., } be the set of all possible contention 

^ In general, the time period for a load curve can be a day, a week, a year, or any 
other reasonable periodical durations. In this paper, we consider a day only. 
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states; be the sequence of contention states occurred along the 

load curve in the given application environment, where 5'^*^ G A; and 

be the starting and ending times for state 5'^*^ (i = l,2,...,iV). 

Consider query Q starting its execution at time ^ in state Let C(Q, 5^*^) 
(i = k,k-\-l, ...) he the cost estimate for query Q if the query is executed entirely 
in state 

If C(Q,S^^^) < Q is expected to experience only one contention 

state Hence C{Q,S^^^) is a good estimate of the cost for query Q, i.e., 

c(g) = c(g,5W). 

If C(Q,S^^^) > — tQ^), query Q is expected to experience more than 

one contention state. Let Then is the 

estimated fraction of work done for Q in state The remaining fraction 

[1 — /C(Q, of work for Q is to be done in the subsequent contention 

states. If [1 — T^^yC(Q, * C(Q, all remaining 

work of Q can be done in state The cost of Q can be estimated as: 

C(Q) = + [1 - T^^)/C(Q, * C(Q, 5(*+i)). 

If [1 — /C{Q^ 5^^^)] * C{Q, 5'^^“'“^^) > query Q is expected 

to experience more than two contention states. Let 

Then /C(Q, is the estimated fraction of work done for Q in state 

and /C{Q,S^) + is the estimated fraction 

of work done so far (in both states and 5'^^“'“^)). The remaining fraction 
[1 — T^^^/C{Q,S^^^) — / C {Q , of work for Q is to be done in the 

subsequent contention states. If [1 — /C{Q,S^^^) — / C {Q , * 

C(Q, all remaining work of Q can be done in state 

g{k+ 2 ) ^ The cost of Q can be estimated as: C{Q) = + [1 — 

T^^^/C(Q, 5(^)) - r(^+i)/C(g, 5(^+1))] * C(Q, 5(^+2)). 

In general, 



C(Q) = E + [1 - ^ /C(Q, 5^*^)] * C(Q, (2) 

i=k i=k 

where for z > A: + 1; m is the minimum 

integer such that [1 — T^*)/C(( 55 ‘5’^*^)] * C(<5, 

Note that m cannot be determined in advance. It has to be determined during 
the fractional analysis. The following algorithm describes the fractional analysis 
procedure: 

Algorithm 1 : Fractional Analysis 

Input: The load curve including the contention states changing sequence 

S^'^\ ..., and the starting time tb-i) ^j^d ending time for each state 5*^*^ 

(i — 1, 2, ..., N); the starting time of query Q; the cost model C(Q, S) for estimat- 
ing the cost of query Q in any state S. 

Output: Cost estimate C{Q) for query Q. 

Method: 
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1. begin 

2. Find the initial state for Q such that 

3. Let F := 0; C := 0; T := - 4^^; m := k - I; 

4. while (1 -F) > T do 

5. C:=C + T; 

6. F:=F + T/C'(g,S'(^+^)); 

7. m := m + I] 

8. T := 

9. end; 

10. F:=C'+(1-F)h=C'(Q,5^”^+^)); 

11. return C; 

12. end. 

Comparing the above fractional analysis with the single state analysis, we 
notice that, when query Q is expected to complete its execution entirely in its 
initial state (i.e., C(Q,S^^^) < the cost estimates for Q from the 

fractional analysis and the initial single state analysis are identical. If such an 
initial state also happens to be the median (or randomly-selected) state, the 
query cost estimates from the fractional analysis and the median (or random) 
single state analysis are identical. However, in general, the execution of a large 
query may experience more than one contention state. Since the fractional anal- 
ysis considers all the states that a query experiences, it usually gives better cost 
estimates than a single state analysis. 

Comparing the fractional analysis with the average cost analysis, we have 
the following propositions: 

Proposition 1. Let ..., he the sequence of contention 

states experienced by query Q. Let Lj be the set of all indexes u’s such that 
5^“^ is in the sequence and = Sj £ A for j G {1,2,...,M}, Let Tj = 
J2u£I- (i-c., the accumulated duration^ for Q in state Sj). IfTi/C(Q,Si) 
= T 2 /C(Q,S 2 ) = ... - T^/C(Q,Sm) = 1/M (i.e., Tj = C(Q,Sj)/M for 1 < 
j < M), then C(Q) = C(Q), where C{Q) and C(Q) are the fractional cost 
estimate from (2) and the average cost estimate, respectively. 

Proof. Without loss of generality, we assume = Sm- From (2), we have 

M-l M-1 

c(Q) = E E + E + [1 - E E s,) 

j=l u£lj u£Im a tt^m+1 i=l uGlj 

t(")/c((3,s„)]*c(c3,s„) 

u£Im a u^m+1 

M-l M-l 

= YT}+Tm- + [1 - E Tj/C{Q, S,) - T„!C(Q, 5„) (3) 

i=i i=i 

+T<’"+1)/C'(C,S„)]*C'((3,S„) 

^ Assume that Tj = 0 if C' = 0 (empty set). 
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M-i 

= C(Q,Sj)/M + C(Q,Sm)/M + [1- {M -1)/M -l/M 

i=i 

M 

+T("‘+i)/C'(Q, 5„)] *C{Q,S^)=YI C(Q, Sj)/M = C(Q). 

i=i 

Therefore, the cost estimate from (2) and the average cost estimate are identical 
in such a case. □ 

Note that Tj/C(Q, Sj) is the fraction of work done for Q in state Sj (during 
its total stay in the state if there are several visits). Proposition 1 actually states 
that the cost estimate from the fractional analysis is identical to the average 
cost of all states when query Q experiences every possible contention state in 
A at least once and completes an equal fraction (1/M) of work in each of the 
M states. In such a case, both cost estimates are quite accurate. However, in 
general, a query may finish more work in one state than others, which implies 
that the above condition does not hold. In this case, the fractional analysis is 
expected to give better estimates since it considers the actual fraction of work 
done in each state for the query. 

Proposition 2. Assume that C{Q,Sj) ^ C{Q^Si) for some j ^ i. Using the 
same notation as in Proposition 1, ifT\ =T 2 = ... = Tm, then C{Q) < C{Q). 

Proof. Let T = Tj (1 < j < M). Note that Tj/C(Q, Sj) (1 < j < M) is the 
fraction of work done for Q in state Sj. The fractions in all states should add to 
1. that is: Y.f=iTjlC(Q,Sj) = 1. Hence, T = 1/C((3,S,)]. From (3), 

we have 

M 

C{Q)=MI[Y^\IG{Q,Si}\. ( 4 ) 

i=i 



On the other hand, we have 

M M MM 

E 1/C((3, Sy)] * E C(Q, Si)] = y] y] C{Q, Si)/C((3, Si) 

j=l i=l j=l i=l 

M-1 M 

= M + E E [G(Q, Si)!G(Q, Si) + G(Q, Si)!G{Q, S;)]. (5) 

j—1 i—j+1 

Notice that f + f > 2 for a, & > 0 and the equality is true only if a = 6. 
Since C{Q, Sj) / C{Q, Si) for some j / Hs assumed, i.e., C{Q, Si)/C{Q, Sj) + 
C{Q, Sj)/C{Q, Si) > 2 for some j / i. Hence, from (5) 

M M M-1 M 

VC{Q, Si) * Y. s.)>M+Y Y 2 = M^. 

3=1 i=l j=l i=j+l 



( 6 ) 
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From (4), (6) and the average cost estimate formula, we have 

C(n\ ^ ^ A/f2 

^ = E 5,)] * E C(Q, Si)]IM^ > M2 =^- 

' j=\ i=l 

Therefore, C{Q) < C{Q). □ 

People might think that a query cost would be equal to the average cost for 
all states if the query spends the same amount of time in every state. However, 
Proposition 2 states that the cost estimate for a query from the average cost 
analysis is larger than the cost estimate for the query from the fractional cost 
analysis when query Q spends an equal amount of time in every state. The 
reason for this phenomenon is that Q runs in different states with different 
working rates. The higher the contention level is, the slower the working rate. 
Therefore, with the same amount of time, the query will complete less work in a 
state with a higher contention level. If all states spend the same amount of time 
on (Q, most work of Q will be done in the states with lower contention levels. 
The actual cost of Q will be smaller than the average cost in such a case. 

4 Probabilistic Approach 

Although the fractional analysis approach in the last section can estimate costs 
for queries experiencing multiple contention states during their executions, one 
assumption made is that the load curve in the given dynamic environment is prior 
known and the load changes gradually. To deal with the cases with rapidly and 
randomly changing loads in a dynamic environment, we develop a probabilistic 
approach in this section. 

Note that a rapidly and randomly changing load in a dynamic environment 
causes frequent changes in its contention states. The occurrence of a contention 
state is a random phenomenon and governed by laws of probability. 

Let A = { -Si, S' 2 , ..., /Sm } be the set of all possible contention states in 
a dynamic environment. We consider a sequence of occurrences of contention 
states {X^^\n = 0,1,2,...} in the given environment as a stochastic process, 
where is a random variable taking values from A. = Si indicates 

that the environment is in contention state Si at time tn = to n * 6, where 
6 is the observing time interval. We notice that the probability for the next 
contention state taking a particular value usually depends only on the 

value of the present contention state X*^”^ and is independent of values of past 
contention states For example, if the present contention 

state is “very busy” , the next contention state is most likely to be “quite busy” 
or “extremely busy” regardless of past contention states. In other words, the 
conditional distribution of any future state X^”+^^ satisfies: 

p(jf(n+l) ^ g. I ^ = StJ 

= P(A'<»+‘> = Sj I = Si) = Pij, 

for any n > 0, and Sj, Si, Sk^_^, ..., Suq G A. 
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Pij (1 < i,j < M) denotes the (one-step) transition probability for the system 
contention state changing from Si to Sj in the next time interval. Clearly, Pij > 0 
and '^f=i Pij = 1 since the system has to be in one of the states in A in the next 
time interval. Such a stochastic process is known as a (finite) Markov chain[ll]. 

The next issue is how to establish the transition probabilities in the Markov 
chain for a dynamic environment. Note that the contention state in a dynamic 
environment after each time interval can either remain in the same state or 
change to other states. However, the probability for the contention state changing 
to a far-away state is less than the one for it changing to a neighbor state. 

Let the system contention state at time to be Si, and the system contention 
state at next time ti be Sj . Recall that a contention state reflects a set of close 
contention levels which are measured by probing query costs. Let Lj. (1 < A; < 
M) be the center of gravity of the contention levels for contention state Sk G A. 
Let dij be the distance between Li and Lj. 

If the probability for the system contention state remaining in the same state 
Si is Qi, the probability for the system contention state changing to other states 
from Si will be (1 — g^). Among other states, a reasonable assumption is that 
the probabilities are inversely proportional to their distances to Si. Hence, 

M 

Pa = Qi; Pij = [(1 - qi)/dij]/^^ ^/dij], for l<i,j <M. 

j=i 

Parameter qi can be calibrated via experiments. Matrix (Pij)MXM lists all one- 
step transition probabilities for the Markov chain. 

The probability Pij(n) for a contention state Si changing to another con- 
tention state Sj after n time intervals is called an n-step transition probability for 
the Markov chain. For a finite Markov chain, the limit 7Tj =1^ Pijip) exists[ll] 
and is called the limit probability of state Sj. Two interesting properties[ll] of 
a limit probability are: (1) it is independent of the initial state (i.e.. Si) and (2) 
it not only represents the probability of a contention state in a Markov chain 
after a sufficiently large number of transitions but also represents the long-run 
portion of time for the Markov chain being in the state. 

The limit probabilities for a finite Markov chain satisfy the following system 
of linear equations [11]: 

M M 

i 2, ..., M, subject to ^ tTj = 1, 

i—l j—1 

which can be used to determine iTj (1 < j < M). All limit probabilities {iTj | j = 
1,2, ...M} comprise a so-called long-run distribution for the Markov chain. 

Since we consider, in this section, the situation in which Q is a large (cost) 
query and the contention states in the dynamic environment change frequently, 
it is expected that there are many transitions during the execution of Q. Since 
TTi represents the long-run portion of time for the Markov chain being in Si, 
7Ti^C(Q) is the amount of cost incurred in state Si. Hence ( tt ^ ^C{Q))/C{Q, Si) 
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is the portion of work done for Q in Si. Clearly, the portions of work done for Q 
in all states should add to 1, i.e., = 1- Solving this equation, we 

have 



M 

Since C(Q, Si) can be estimated by using the dynamic cost models with qual- 
itative variables, discussed in Section 2, formula (7) can be used to estimate 
the cost of query Q in the dynamic environment in which the contention states 
change rapidly. 

Comparing the above probabilistic approach with the single state analysis 
approach, we notice that the cost estimate of a query given by the single state 
analysis approach is identical to the one given by the probabilistic approach when 
the limit probability for the selected single state is 1 (i.e., the limit probabilities 
for other states are 0). However, in general, more than one state has a non- 
zero limit probability. The single state analysis is, therefore, not an appropriate 
approach for such a rapidly changing environment. 

Comparing the probabilistic approach with the average cost analysis ap- 
proach, we have the following propositions: 

Propositions. If 7 Ti/C{Q,Si) = tt 2 /C{Q,S 2 ) = ••• = t^m/C{Q,Sm), then 
C{Q) = C{Q), where C{Q) and C{Q) are the Markov cost estimate from (7) 
and the average cost estimate, respectively. 

Proof. Since 'KijC^Q, Si) = 7:j/C{Q, Sj), we have tt^ = Try * C{Q, Si)/C{Q, Sj). 
From (7) and the average cost estimate formula, we have 

.. M M ..MM 

- Y, C(Q, Sj) 5] 7tj/C(Q, S,) = j^YT. C'W’ Sj) 

i—1 j—1 i—1 j—1 

..MM .. M M 

i=l j=l i=l i=l 

Therefore, C(Q) = C(Q). □ 

Although 'Ki/C{Q, Si) does not have any physical meaning, T:i^C{Q)/C{Q, Si) 
is the portion of work done for Q in state Si. Therefore, the assumption in the 
proposition implies that each state completes an equal portion of work for Q. In 
such a case, the cost estimates from the probabilistic approach and average cost 
analysis are the same. However, such an assumption is usually not met. Since the 
probabilistic approach can cope with different limit probability distributions, it 
is expected to give better cost estimates. 

Proposition 4. If tti = 7T2 = ... = ttm = ^/M, then C(Q) < C(Q). 

Proof. Similar to the proof for Proposition 2, omitted. □ 



C(Q) 

C(Q) 
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Proposition 4 states that the cost estimate for a query by the average cost 
analysis is larger than the cost estimate for the query by the probabilistic ap- 
proach when the limit probabilities for all states are the same. This phenomenon 
can also be explained by the different working rates in the contention states, like 
the explanation given for Proposition 2. 

5 Experimental Results 

To validate the cost estimation techniques proposed in the previous sections, 
experiments were conducted using a multidatabase system prototype, named 
CORDS-MDBS[2]. Two commercial DBMSs, i.e., Oracle 8.0 and DB2 5.0, were 
used as component database systems running under Solaris 5.1 on two SUN Ul- 
traSparc 2 workstations. Fig. 3 shows the experimental environment. To test the 
techniques in various dynamic environments, we developed a load builder which 
can generate dynamic system loads to simulate various dynamic environments 
following different load curves (for the fractional analysis approach) or retention 
probability distributions (for the probabilistic approach) for contention states. 



CORDS-MDBS Server 



local queries 




Fig. 3. Experimental Environment 



The table schemas in the component databases used in the experiments were 
the same as those^ in [15, 17]. More specifically, each component database con- 
tains 12 tables i?^(ai, •••, o„) (1 < * < 12; 1 < n < 13) with all integer 

columns. The data in the tables are randomly generated using different ranges 
for different columns to achieve various selectivities. The table cardinalities range 
from 3,000 to 250,000. Each table has some indexed columns. For more details 
of the test database, please refer to [15, 17]. 

Since the costs of unary queries are usually not large and the techniques 
in this paper are for large cost queries, we chose a join query class for our 
experiments. Following the multi-states query sampling method in Section 2, we 
drew a sample of queries from the query class and executed them in a dynamic 

The size of each table is ten times larger than that in [15, 17]. 



4 
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multidatabase environment. Based on the observed costs of sample queries, our 
cost model building tool automatically selects significant variables and uses them 
together with a qualitative variable (represented by a set of indicator variables) 
indicating system contention states to develop a cost model for the query class. 
Our tool also applies some statistical measures to validate the significance of 
the cost model. Table 1 shows the cost models developed for the query class 



Table 1. Cost Models for a Join Query Class in a Dynamic MDBS Environment 
{RNj — result table size; TNji,TNj 2 — 1st and 2nd intermediate table sizes; TNji 2 
— TNji * TNj2] RLj — result table tuple length; Lji,Lj 2 — 1st and 2nd operand 
table tuple lengths; TZji — Nji * Lji; TZj 2 — Nj 2 * Lj 2 ] Nji,Nj 2 — 1st and 2nd 
operand table sizes.) 



Component 
DBMS 1 
(Oracle) 


(Dynamic) Cost Model with Qualitative Variable 


(0.7419e+l - 0.1169e+3 * Z 4 + 0.2748e+2 * Z 3 - 0.3963e+2 * Z 2 
+0.3626e+2 * Zi) + (0.1131e-2 + 0.2212e-2 * Z 4 + 0.4383e-2 * Z 3 
+0.5517e-2>HZ2 + 0.6588e-2*Zi)*h:fVj + (0.4952e-3 - 0.521 le-3 * Z 4 
-0.2522e-3 * Z 3 + 0.3308e-3 * Z 2 + 0.2617e-2 * Zi) * TVji + 
(-0.4691e-3 + 0.6974e-3 * Z 4 + 0.9641e-3 * Z3 + 0.1900e-2 * Z 2 
-|-0.3194e-2 > 1 = Zi) TNj 2 4- ( — 0.1121e-|-l -|- 0.5489e-|-l hs Z 4 
+0.1419e+2 * Z 3 + 0.7953e+l * Z 2 + 0.1452e+2 * ZQ * RLj + 
(-0.1995e+2 + 0.3754e+2 x= Z 4 + 0.2510e+2 * Z 3 + 0.3139e+2 * Z 2 
+0.85246+1* Zi)*Lji + (0.1647e+2 - 0.22756+2 * Z 4 
—0.37156+2 * Z 3 — 0.28816+2 * Z 2 — 0.25036+2 * Zi) * Lj 2 


coef. of multi, 
determination 


std. error 
of estimation 


avg. sample 
cost (sec.) 


F-statistics 

(critical value at a = 0 . 01 ) 


0.9992 


0.1708e+3 


0.1178e+4 


16166.13 (> 1.25) 


Component 
DBMS 2 
(DB2) 


(Dynamic) Cost Model with Qualitative Variable 


(-0.15296+2 - 0.19236+1 * Z3 + 0.11786+2 * Z 2 + 0.35106+1 * Zi) 

+ (0.41716-7 - 0.1697e-7 * Z 3 + 0.6500e-7 * Z 2 + 0.9597e-6 * ZQ * TVjis 

+ (0.89346-3 + 0.16976-2 * Z 3 + 0.24786-2 * Z 2 + 0.35546-2 * Zi) * RNj 

+ (0.27636-3 - 0.1106e-2 * Z 3 - 0.4020e-3 * Z 2 + 0.7719e-2 * Zi) * TNji 

+ (0.12346-4 + 0.46396-4 * Z 3 + 0.22416-4 * Z 2 + 0.36936-3 * ZQ * TZji 

+ (0.36846-4 + 0.62926-4 * Z 3 + 0.13456-4 * Z 2 - 0.17686-3 * ZQ * TZj 2 


coef. of multi, 
determination 


std. error 
of estimation 


avg. sample 
cost (sec.) 


F-statistics 

(critical value at a = 0 . 01 ) 


0.9963 


0.2436e+3 


0.7860e+3 


5108.04 (> 1.41) 



on the two component DBMSs, i.e., Oracle and DB2. The coefficient of total 
determination indicates that both cost models can capture over 99% variations 
in the query costs. The F-test also shows that both cost models are useful. 
Between the two models, the one for Oracle is even better. 

To further validate the cost models, we ran some randomly-generated test 
queries® in the dynamic environment under the restriction that each query only 
experiences a (random) single contention state. We applied the dynamic cost 

® The test queries used in this paper are the same as those in [15]. 
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models in Table 1 to estimate the costs of the test queries and compared the 
estimated costs with their observed costs as well as the estimated costs using a 
static cost model®. The comparison results are shown in Fig.’s 4 and 5. From 
the figures we can see that the estimated costs given by the dynamic cost model 
are much better than the ones given by the static cost model. 

However, assuming a query to experience one state may be only valid for small 
(cost) queries. For large (cost) queries, the execution of a query may experience 
more than one contention state. The techniques presented in Sections 3 and 4 
should be applied to estimate the cost of such a query. 

In the experiments to evaluate the effectiveness of the fractional analysis tech- 
nique, the “shape” of load curve in Fig. 1 is assumed. However, for simplicity, (1) 
the ’’noon” contention state Si is split into two state occurrences, e.g., the con- 
tention states sequence S 4 , S 3 , S 2 , Si, Si, 82 , S 3 , S 4 was used for experiments on 
DB2; and (2) the load curve repeats its pattern (the contention states sequence) 
periodically so that the queries that cannot be finished within the current cycle 
can be completed within the following cycle(s). The initial starting state for each 
test query was randomly selected from the contention states sequence. Different 
changing patterns ( “increase” , “decrease” , “equal” , and “random” ) of time du- 
rations for the contention state occurrences along the curve were tested in our 
experiments. Fig.’s 6 and 7 show the experimental results for the “random” case, 
which well represents all other cases. The following observations can be obtained 
from our experiments: 

— The fractional analysis technique can give good cost estimates for the test 
queries in a gradually and smoothly changing environment. Most cost esti- 
mates in the experiments have relative errors within 30%. 

— The cost estimates given by the fractional analysis are clearly better than 
the ones given by the average cost analysis or the initial single state analysis 
for most cases. 

— There are some cases (i.e., queries completed entirely within one state) in 
which the cost estimates from the fractional analysis and the initial single 
state analysis are the same, which is consistent with our theoretical analysis. 

— The average costs are larger than the estimated costs given by the fractional 
analysis when a query spent an equal (accumulated) amount of time in every 
state, which is consistent with Proposition 2 we showed in Section 3. 

— The accuracy of the cost model with a qualitative variable used to estimate 
C(Q, Si) of query Q for state Si is important to the fractional analysis. Since 
we obtained a better cost model for Oracle, its fractional analysis results are 
overall more accurate than the ones for DB2. 

In the experiments to evaluate the effectiveness of the probabilistic approach, 
we tested various dynamic environments with different retention probability 
changing patterns (“increase”, “decrease”, “equal”, and “random”). Since an 
environment with an equal retention probability for all contention states may 
not yield an equal limit probability for every contention state, we also tested 

® The static cost model was developed by using our static sampling query method in 
[15], i.e., assuming that the environment has only one state (static). 
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Fig. 4. Estimated Costs for Test Queries Fig. 5. Estimated Costs for Test Queries 
via Qualitative Approach on Oracle 8.0 via Qualitative Approach on DB2 5.0 





Fig. 6. Estimated Costs for Test Queries 
via Fractional Analysis on Oracle 8.0 



Fig. 7. Estimated Costs for Test Queries 
via Fractional Analysis on DB2 5.0 




Fig. 8. Estimated Costs for Test Queries 
via Probabilistic Approach on Oracle 8.0 



Fig. 9. Estimated Costs for Test Queries 
via Probabilistic Approach on DB2 5.0 
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the “equal” limit probability case. The experimental results for the “random” 
case, which well represents other cases, are shown in Fig.’s 8 and 9. From the 
experiments, we can obtain similar observations that we had (see above) for the 
fractional analysis (except that the single state analysis was not considered). 

In summary, our experimental results demonstrate that the qualitative ap- 
proach, fractional analysis approach and probabilistic approach comprise a promis- 
ing suite of techniques in estimating local query costs for a dynamic multi- 
database environment. 

6 Conclusion 

A major challenge for performing global query optimization in an MDBS is 
that some local cost information may be unavailable at the global level. Most 
techniques suggested so far in the literature considered only static system envi- 
ronments, namely, assuming the environment never changes. However, the cost 
of a query changes dramatically in a realistic dynamic environment. 

To solve the problem, we have studied several new techniques. In our recent 
work[18], we employed a multi-states query sampling method to develop cost 
models with qualitative variables indicating the system contention states. For 
queries experiencing a single state, such developed cost models can be used to 
directly estimate their costs. To estimate the costs of (large) queries experienc- 
ing multiple states, we propose two new techniques, i.e., fractional analysis and 
probabilistic approach, to estimate their costs in this paper. The first one is 
suitable for a gradually and smoothly changing environment, while the latter is 
suitable for a rapidly and randomly changing environment. The cost formulas in 
both cases are derived. Their properties are analyzed. Note that although the 
two new techniques make use of the cost models developed by the multi-states 
query sampling method, it is not required; in other words, any method that 
can estimate the cost of a query in each contention state can be used together 
with the two techniques proposed in this paper. To validate the effectiveness 
of the new techniques, we conducted extensive experiments. Our experimental 
results demonstrate that the presented techniques are quite promising in esti- 
mating query costs in a dynamic multidatabase environment. Their produced 
cost estimates for most queries have relative errors within 30%. 

Dynamic environmental factors were ignored in existing cost models for 
database systems due to lack of appropriate techniques. The work reported in 
this paper has shown some promise in solving the problem. However, our work 
is just the beginning of work needed to be done in order to completely solve all 
related issues. 
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Abstract. A full-text information retrieval system has to deal with various phe- 
nomena of string equivalence: ignore case matching, morphological inflection, 
derivation, synonymy, and hyponymy or hyperonymy. Technically, this can be 
handled either at the time of indexing by reducing equivalent strings to a com- 
mon form or at the time of query processing by enriching the query with the 
whole set of the equivalent forms. We argue for that the latter way allows for 
greater flexibility and easier maintenance, while being more affordable than it is 
usually considered. Our proposal consists in enriching the query only with those 
forms that really appear in the document base. Our experiments with a thesau- 
rus-based information retrieval system showed only insignificant increase of the 
query size on average with a 200-megabyte document base, even with highly 
inflective Spanish language. 



1 Introduction* 

Any information retrieval system has to somehow deal with the problem of non-literal 
matching of the query and the document keywords. For example, given a query com- 
puter, the system should be able to retrieve (or not, depending on the user-defined 
settings and query options) the documents containing the strings Computer, comput- 
ers, computation, mainframe, motherboard, Internet, etc. There are two places in the 
system architecture where this problem can be dealt with: 

• At the moment of indexing the documents - index enrichment - or 

• At the moment of processing of the specific query - query enrichment. 

The former technique is most commonly used due to apparently prohibitively seri- 
ous problems caused by the latter one. We will show, however, that the former 
method has its own disadvantages, and that the problems of the latter method can be 
efficiently solved. 
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Our main motivation was the development of an information retrieval system for 
the Senate of Mexican Republic. Our customer’s priorities were the following: 

• The quality of search; expressive power, and flexibility of the query language. 

• Small index size and low load on the server during updating the database contents. 

• Minimal changes to the existing maintenance technology and database structure. 

• The system was to be operational while the dictionaries and grammars are under 
development, and the improvements and corrections to them were to be immedi- 
ately available to the users. 

On the other hand, computational efficiency of processing of a single query was of 
lower priority since the number of the users was rather limited. The characteristic 
properties of the document base at hand were the following: 

• Large size, in the order of a gigabyte, to be extended to several gigabytes, 

• Specialized contents with limited variety of lexicon and syntactic constructions, 

• Still, unrestricted language with the possibility of occasional use of any word form. 

In this work, we are interested in a flexible, computationally efficient, conceptually 
simple, and easily maintainable solution of the problem of non-literal matching under 
the requirements and circumstances listed above. 



1.1 Related Work 

There is a vast literature on approximate string matching; a variety of data structures, 
such as tries, B-trees, etc. were suggested [1, 5, 8]. These works are based on implicit 
or explicit letter patterns. However, here we consider the problem of matching arbi- 
trary word sets that might not share any simple letter pattern. E.g., the strings dormia, 
duermo, and durmiendo are forms of the same Spanish verb dormir ‘to sleep;’ the 
strings church, priest, and pilgrim represent the same concept religion though they do 
not match any particular letter pattern for approximate string matching to be applied. 

The problem of generating and matching the word forms in various languages, in- 
cluding English and Spanish, is well studied in linguistics. Various methods and data 
structures are suggested in computational linguistics for handling the corresponding 
dictionaries and morpheme lists [3, 9, 10]. However, in this article we do not discuss 
the problems of natural language morphology. Instead, we are interested in applica- 
tion of a morphological analyzer to the purely database management task of retrieval 
of a keyword in all its forms. The list of the word forms is supposed to be already 
known, while these forms are not supposed to match any particular letter pattern. 

The use of concept hierarchies for topical document analysis was suggested in [6] 
and applied to the information retrieval tasks in [4]. Various large hierarchical 
thesauri have been compiled [2, 7, 12]. Again, here we are interested not in the com- 
pilation or tuning of the thesaurus itself but rather in the way the documents relevant 
for a specific node can be in practice found in an existing large document base. 
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2 Types of Non-literal String Matching 

Here we will discuss in more detail the types of the strings that the user might want, 
or not want, to be matched. An important point in each case is the great degree of 
flexibility necessary to meet the requirements of a specific user or a specific search. 



2.1 Letter Case 

This is the simplest type of non-literal matching: usually the strings like computer, 
Computer, COMPUTER, and ComPuTer are to be considered equivalent. On the 
other case, the user should have an option to turn off such equivalence, e.g., to find 
Bill or Mainframe (personal names) but not bill nor mainframe, CIS (the name of an 
organization) but not Cis (personal name). 



2.2 Morphology 

The second class of strings that frequently are considered equivalent are the word 
forms of the same lexeme: compute, computing, computed, or its derivational vari- 
ants: computer, computation, computational, computability. 

On the other hand, matching the morphological forms of the same stem is not al- 
ways desirable. For example, a user can be interested in computers, but not in com- 
putation. Very annoying is morphological reduction of ambiguous forms, especially 
in highly inflective languages such as Spanish. E.g., the Spanish verb comer ‘to eaf 
form about 700 morphological variants like comiste ‘you ate’ or comiendotela ‘you 
eating it up’, one of which - namely como ‘I eaf - happens to be homonymous with a 
very frequently used conjunction como ‘as,’ ‘how.’ Thus, to find the documents with 
the Spanish lexeme comer with a reasonable precision, one has to sacrifice recall a 
little bit by forming the query as “all word forms of comer but como.”^ 

Thus, the user should be able to control the application and the degree of morpho- 
logical normalization applied to the query by the system. 



2.3 Concept Hierarchy 

The third class of the words that might be considered equivalent are synonyms {proc- 
essor/CPU), hyponyms {computer ! mainframe), hypernyms {computerl device), and 
possibly other related words. 

A dictionary hierarchical thesaurus is used to provide this option to the user. In our 
system, we use a 3 3, 000- word dictionary organized in a deep hierarchy of related 
concepts, similar to, and in part derived from, the Roget thesaurus [2]. By related 



' Note that this effect cannot he achieved with a simple logical expression “all documents con- 
taining the word forms of comer hut those containing the word como’' since its meaning is 
not equivalent to the desired one. Namely, the recall with such a query would he extremely 
low since nearly any Spanish document does contain the string como ‘as,’ ‘how.’ 
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concepts, we mean not only the is-a relationship, but also other words that are of 
interest to the user looking for the documents on a given topic [6]. For example, the 
entry for religion contains such words as Bible, priest, pray, church, pilgrim, etc. 
Thus, the user looking for the documents on religion will be offered a document that 
mentions Bible. Optionally the degree of such relationship can be weighted quantita- 
tively to measure the relevance of the found document [4]. 

Obviously, the user should have a full control over the set of words to be consid- 
ered equivalent to the query keyword(s), since the words that are synonymous for one 
user might well be very different for another. The following options, or some their 
combination, are of particular interest: 

1. All instances of a given concept, i.e., all words below a given node. 

2. Near-immediate instances of a given concept, i.e., the words below a given node 
but not deeper than n levels. 

3. Similar concepts, the words located in the concept tree not farther than n steps 
from the given one, be the steps in the down, up, or horizontal direction in the tree. 

4. General concepts, i.e., the words of which the given node is an instance. 

3 Index Enrichment 

In the previous section, we discussed four cases of identity of the strings: letter case, 
morphologically inflected forms, synonyms, and a concept tree. A naive - and the 
most frequently used - approach to represent the first three cases of identity is index 
reduction: at the moment of indexing, all letters are reduced, say, to lowercase; all 
word forms are reduced to the main form {computing, computed, computes, computa- 
tion, computer compute), and synonyms are replaced with one chosen representa- 
tive {CPU processor). The latter case - a concept tree - can be handled by addi- 
tionally indexing each document with the hypernyms of the words it contains {main- 
frame computer, device, artifact); with this method, a query ''devices” will retrieve 
also mainframe. 

In this article, we argue that this naive approach has serious disadvantages. First of 
all, as we have shown in the previous section, depending on the desired preci- 
sion/recall ratio, the user might not want such strings to be considered identical. Thus, 
indexing process should not cause any loss of information - i.e., all the letter strings 
should appear in the index as is, without any change, even in the letter case (i.e., re- 
ducing to lowercase). To achieve this, the strings reduced in letter case, or morpho- 
logically, or by a thesaurus should appear in the index in addition to (rather than in- 
stead of) the original strings. We call this process index enrichment. 

To allow for certain flexibility of the queries, some improvements to this indexing 
scheme can be suggested. For instance, the additional keys are to be marked somehow 
to be distinguishable, if needed, from the original ones. Other possible improvements 
will be discussed in section 0. However, the index enrichment method presents some 
inherent problems: 

• Lack of flexibility . Only the types of queries for which the index was specifically 
designed can be executed. The user cannot choose what words of a given set are to 
b considered equivalent, e.g., “all word forms of compute but computing;” see also 
the discussion of the example with the Spanish comer in section 2.2, and also the 
footnote there. 
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• Lager index. Unlike index reduction, index enrichment can significantly - from 
twice to tenfold, depending of the use of only morphology or also a thesaurus - in- 
crease the index size. 

• Maintenance dijficulties . Too close coupling of the indexing process and complex 
lingware - the morphological analyzer and the thesaurus - presents both organiza- 
tional and technical problems. 

- Adding the intelligent search engine to an existing database maintenance tech- 
nology requires significant changes in the latter, which implies changing existing 
software and documentation, training the maintenance engineers, etc. 

- Unlike stable database maintenance procedures, complex dictionary-based ling- 
ware tends to be - at least initially - in constant development. With index reduc- 
tion or enrichment, each time a change is made to the lingware, the whole data- 
base is to be re-indexed, which is often not affordable, especially when the lin- 
guistic processing is slow and resource-consuming. On the other hand, delaying 
re-indexing for a long time greatly discourages any improvements to the ling- 
ware, from the point of view of both the developers and the customer. 

4 Query Enrichment 

An alternative to handling non-literal string matching at the stage of indexing is han- 
dling it at the stage of query processing. A naive approach to this method is the fol- 
lowing. The letter strings found in the documents are indexed as is, without any 
changes. Then, at the moment of query processing, the user query is automatically 
substituted with an appropriate logical expression, e.g., the query ''compute and ma- 
trix” internally is executed as "{compute OR computes OR computed OR computing) 
and {matrix OR matrixes OR matrices).” We call this procedure query enrichment; it 
is also known as query expansion [11]. 

This method does not present any of the problems listed in the previous section. 
Namely, it has the following advantages over index enrichment or reduction: 

• Flexibility. The user can edit the resulting expression to achieve any desired com- 
bination. For example, the query “all forms of the Spanish verb comer but como” 
can be naturally expressed by the user and processed by the system. 

• Easier scoring. Enrichment can be done gradually: first the unmodified query is 
performed; only if it does not give the necessary results, the query words are sub- 
stituted with their most close equivalents and the search is repeated; only if this 
search does not give the necessary results, the query words are substituted with 
their less close equivalents, etc. With this, the documents that closer corresponds to 
the query will be found first. 

• Smaller index as compared with index enrichment. Only the strings literally pres- 
ent in the document are present in the index. 

• Easy maintenance. The indexing procedure is trivial and does not include, nor 
depends on, any lingware. No changes to the existing non-intelligent indexing 
technology are necessary when adding an intelligent search engine to an opera- 
tional database. No re-indexing is necessary when changes are made to the ling- 
ware, and such changes are available immediately to the user. 
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However, the disadvantages of this naive approach are so obvious that it cannot be 
considered as a practical alternative. Namely, the following two problems render such 
a method practically unusable: 

• Too large queries. As we have mentioned, the Spanish verb comer form about 700 
variants, which results in too large query. With a thesaurus, the concept Europe 
would contribute to the query all countries, cities, rivers, mountains, nations, types 
of food, etc. specific for Europe. In addition, each of these strings should be capi- 
talized in all possible ways. 

• Generation. It is well known that generating all forms of a given lexeme {compute 

compute, computing, ..., uncomputable, ...) is a task significantly more difficult 
than guessing the correct main form or stem of a given word form {compute, com- 
puting, uncomputable compute). In case of a heuristic-based (rather than dic- 
tionary-based) morphological algorithm, the number of hypotheses in form gen- 
eration is usually much greater than in reducing to the stem. 

In the next section, we will show how these problems can be worked around. 

5 Lazy Query Enrichment 

The improvement we suggest for the method of query enrichment consists in includ- 
ing into the enriched query only the strings known to be present in at least one docu- 
ment of the given database. Since the diversity of language in a specialized document 
base (such as legal, medicine, etc. texts) is relatively low, only a small fraction of all 
possible forms of a word or sub-concepts of a concept are present in the database, 
which greatly reduces the size of the enriched query. At the same time, when applied 
to the specific database, such a reduced query is equivalent to the fully enriched 
query. We call this modification of the enrichment procedure lazy enrichment. 

The process of lazy query enrichment can be sketched as following. 

• list A of all strings that appear at least once in the given database is build. 

• This relatively small list is indexed as described in section 0, which produces an 
index table such as the following: 



Letter case 


Derivation 


Thesaurus 


String Identifier 


String 


Identifier 


String 


Identifier 


computer computer 


computes 


compute 


mainframe 


computer 


Computer computer 


computing 


compute 


mainframe 


device 


CompuTer computer 


uncomputability compute 


mainframe 


artifact 



Here by the identifier (ID) we mean a reduced form, such as reduced to the lower- 
case, morphologically reduced to the main form, promoted up the tree in the the- 
saurus, etc., see section 0 (we do not show in this table the improvements discussed 
in the sections 0 and 0). 

• At the stage of processing the query, each keyword of the query is subject to ap- 
propriate reduction depending on the user-defined option, for example, to mor- 
phological reduction to its main form, e.g., computable compute, thus giving a 
potential ID. In case of ambiguity, all potential IDs are obtained. 
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• The ID(s) for each query keyword are looked up in the right column of the table, 
and the word is substituted with the list of the corresponding literal strings found in 
the left column. 

For example, with the table above, the query “what things are computableT is 
transformed first into the query “ID = compute” and after the lookup in the table, into 
the query "'computes OR computing OR uncomputability” Note that it does not con- 
tain such strings as compute, computed, nor the very source form computable if they 
do not occur in the documents in the database. 

To process a complex query, such as, for example, a query of the type 3 discussed 
in the section 2.3, the thesaurus is navigated correspondingly and the query is first 
built as a disjunction of the relevant lexemes (concepts) and then is enriched through 
the index table as described above. 

The suggested modification of the of the query enrichment method does not have 
any disadvantages of the latter, thus presenting the following advantages as compared 
with full query enrichment: 

• Smaller queries. Only the words really appearing in the database are included into 
the query. The difference is especially sensible in the languages with developed 
morphology. For example, of about 700 forms of the frequently used Spanish verb 
comer ‘to eat,’ in the database of the Senate of Mexican Republic appeared only 
29; of more than 100 forms of falsificar ‘to falsify,’ appeared only 1 1, etc. 

• Only reduction. The algorithm does not use any generation; instead, only reduc- 
tion is used, such as reduction to lowercase or morphological reduction. This 
greatly simplifies the lingware, allowing for a rather simple heuristic-based mor- 
phological algorithm. 

Of course, the suggested method still has some disadvantages as compared with the 
full query enrichment or index enrichment methods, among them the following ones: 

• Need to maintain the list of strings. As compared to the full query enrichment, the 
suggested method requires to maintain an additional data structure. In the next sec- 
tion we will show that this does not present serious maintenance problems. 

• Still increase in query size. As compared to the index enrichment, the queries are 
still increased in size, though not as much as with full query enrichment. 



6 System Architecture 

Our system is built on top of the existing operational technology treated as a black 
box. The user query is intercepted, analyzed, and substituted with an enriched query 
using the lazy query enrichment technique. The new query is presented to the user in 
a user-friendly form for possible editing. At this stage, gradual enrichment described 
in the section 0 can be applied. 

In our case, the system is based on Informix DataBlade platform. This DBMS al- 
lows for specifying with each query a so-called synonym list. It looks much like a 
synonym dictionary: for each headword, it lists the strings that will be treated by the 
system as equivalents for each occurrence of the headword in the query. This feature 
proved to be ideal for the query enrichment technique: instead of enriching the query 
"computers AND linguistics” as "{computer OR computers OR computational OR ...) 
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AND {linguistics OR language OR linguist OR ...)” we leave the query untouched 
and provide as a search parameter a synonym list containing the entries such as: 

computer, computers, computational, compute, PC, workstation, mainframe, ... 

linguistics', language, linguist, linguistic, English, Spanish, HPSG, ... 

To maintain the list of strings that occur in the database, the database index can be 
used directly to update the list each time the database contents updated. Alternatively, 
if such an internal structure of the existing DBMS is not easily accessible, the docu- 
ments can be indexed by a separate program. 

In our system, for the index updating procedure to be independent from the pre- 
existing database updating technology, an agent periodically searches the database for 
the new documents, processes them, and marks as processed. After the list of strings 
has been updated, the new strings are subject to all necessary types of reduction (mor- 
phological forms, synonyms, etc.) as described in Section 0. Finally, if the lingware or 
dictionaries are updated, the whole list is re-indexed; due to small size of the list, this 
does not present any serious problem. 

7 Experimental Results 

We investigated a 200 MB subset of the database of the Mexican Senate containing a 
representative mixture of the discourses of the Senators, laws, and other working 
documents of the Senate. The corpus contained 21,378,740 letter strings (running 
words), of them, only 174,386 strings different ones (0.8%). Then we reduced the 
strings in various ways. Obviously, the ratio of such reduction is equal to the ratio of 
inflating the query when lazy query enrichment is used. 

First, lowercase reduction gave 102,715 different strings, which shows that with 
only letter case equivalences taken into account, the query is inflated insignificantly - 
less than twice. 

Morphological reduction using a simple postfix removing heuristics showed that 
the database used 55,489 different stems. Therefore, the average number of strings per 
stem - i.e., the average ratio of lazy query enrichment using only morphology - was 
about 4. Here we fully distinguished lowercase and uppercase letters in query enrich- 
ment: e.g., the stem cultiv- was represented by three strings: Cultiva, cultiva, and 
cultivaron. 

Thesaurus-based enrichment showed a bit less promising results. Here are two ex- 
amples. In our dictionary, the concept a Mexican city consists of 2,413 names. The 
database happened to mention 1,130 such words with case ignoring comparison, or 
1,780 strings if uppercase and lowercase letters are distinguished. The concept body 
parts in our dictionary is represented by 97 words; the database happened to mention 
55 of them, or 86 strings with letter case distinguished. 

Thus, with thesaurus-based enrichment, the query inflation ratio is high and might 
be not affordable in a practical system. ^ However, as we have mentioned, due to the 



^ In our system, the application of query enrichment is based on the Informix DataBlade’s 
synonym list feature, as described in the section 0. Our tests showed that this feature works 
with the entry size up to 3,000 synonyms for one headword. Thus, with this particular plat- 
form, thousand-fold enrichment is still possible. 
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very nature of a thesaurus reflecting “general” knowledge that often proves to be not 
suitable for a particular user, as well as due to rather low quality of existing diction- 
aries, this type of enrichment especially needs in the degree of user’s control that 
cannot be provided by index enrichment. Therefore, we consider the disadvantage of 
the query enrichment method to be technical, i.e., temporal, while its advantage - a 
greater degree of control - to be fundamental. Note that as the dictionary is being 
elaborated, the inflation ratio will not significantly increase since the new words being 
added to the dictionary are of low frequency in the texts. In the next section, a possi- 
ble workaround for the problem of too high query inflation will be discussed. 

8 Future Work: A Combined Technique 

Even with the proposed technique, query enrichment still slows down the system by 
inflating the user query, especially in case of thesaurus-based enrichment. On the 
other hand, index enrichment has an advantage of using the context of the word: 

• Multiword expressions and idioms in the thesaurus, such as hot dog, can be han- 
dled naturally at the stage of indexing of the full text of the document. 

• The words can be disambiguated in context; e.g., with the query “we//5,” the text 
oil well will be found while he did it well not. 

• The structure of the document can be taken into account, e.g., words in the title or 
abstract can be indexed differently from the words in the main text. 

• The global properties of the document not related with any specific word in it, such 
as the main topic of the document [4, 6], can be used for indexing. 

To provide these features without sacrificing the flexibility of the query language, 
the index enrichment can be used in combination with the query enrichment. The first 
step to such combination is the following. Both methods are implemented in the sys- 
tem; in particular, the documents are indexed with index enrichment as explained in 
section 0. The user queries of standard types such as full morphological reduction or a 
full thesaurus-based query (see section 2.3), are processed fast with the enriched in- 
dex without any query enrichment. In the rather rare case when the user somehow 
modifies the list of strings to be matched, index enrichment is used. 

The division of work between the two methods can be optimized in various ways. 
For example, only deep levels of the thesaurus can be considered for index enrich- 
ment {matrix, equation, inequality, ... ^ ©mathematics', here we mark the introduced 
hypernyms with @, as mentioned in Section 0), while the upper level hierarchy, if 
need by the query, can be taken into account by query enrichment {science — > 
©mathematics OR ©physics OR ©chemistry). What is more, the way the users most 
frequently modify their queries can be automatically, semi-automatically, or manually 
learned and implemented in the index enrichment. For instance, if the users frequently 
exclude the form como from the paradigm of the Spanish verb comer (see section 
2.2), then it should be excluded at the stage of index enrichment. The query with the 
unmodified paradigm will be internally (and transparently for the user) implemented, 
if needed, through query enrichment as “= comer OR como” (supposing that morpho- 
logically reduced forms are marked with =). 

The combined technique compensates for the query inflation problem caused by 
query enrichment, especially of the thesaurus-based type. It has the advantage of 
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higher performance due to smaller queries, without sacrificing flexibility. Obviously, 
it implies both advantages and disadvantages of index enrichment. Specifically, it 
gives the advantage of the possibility to consider the context. On the other hand, it 
introduces the methodological and technical disadvantages of index enrichment listed 
in the section 0, such as maintenance problems and undesirable coupling of the 
DBMS and the lingware. 

9 Conclusions 

We have shown that the traditional technique for non-literal string matching in infor- 
mation retrieval - index enrichment - has some inherent disadvantages, and have 
suggested a new technique - lazy query enrichment - that allows greater flexibility of 
queries, better overall system architecture, and easier maintenance. 

Our method still has two problems: (1) the enriched queries in some cases are sig- 
nificantly larger and thus work slower, and (2) it is not obvious how to take the con- 
text of the keyword into account. As a solution, a combination of the query and index 
enrichment methods was discussed. 
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Abstract. In 'Associative Caching' each client computer keeps a copy of its 
query result sets in its own local database. The purpose is to reduce the size 
and frequency of queries to the remote data server accessed by wide-area 
network. Eor each new query the client tries to find some or all of the required 
data in its local collection of result sets. This is done by syntactic comparison 
of the new query with each previous query, to detect overlapping data sets. 
Attribute-Pair Range Rules are subset descriptors which the server derives from 
its data, for its own use in query optimisation. These subset descriptors can be 
further utilized to provide descriptors for each query result set. This new 
information enables clients to exploit their cached data for syntactically 
unrelated queries. 



Introduction 

The contribution of this paper is the extension of client cache descriptors to support 
syntactically unrelated queries. 

In the client-server architecture for database access, one or more data servers 
handle requests for data retrieval and update from multiple client processes. 
Communication between client and server often occurs through a network, and an 
internet link is increasingly common. Server response time is important to system 
performance, and the client machine must try to hide from its users the sometimes 
very significant data access delays caused by network traffic congestion or 
overloaded servers. Client caches represent one strategy to conceal delays in 
distributed systems. Data retrieved from the remote data server is retained in the 
client’s local DBMS for possible re-use in later queries. 

Caching schemes for memory hierarchies normally use blocks of binary code as 
the units for caching, without knowledge of content. Semantic caching [ 7 ] or 
Associative Caching [ 11 ] instead regard the whole result set received from the 
server as the unit for caching. The client stores the result sets in a local DBMS so that 
parts of cached data sets can be selected using local database queries. 

For example, a remote query uses (15 < d < 45) a (12 < h < 74) as the filter 
condition to select tuples, where d and h are attribute names. The result set is sent 
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from data server to remote client. The client caches the set and labels it with the 
query expression (15 < d < 45) a (12 < h < 74). This descriptor label is used to 
identify cache containment for future queries. Traditional query containment 
reasoning [e.g. 1, 14] is used to detect whether some or all of the result set for each 
future query is contained in the cache. The syntax of a new query is compared with 
the expression used as the label for the cached set. Syntactic analysis is limited by the 
similarity of the two expressions involved in the comparison. Increasing the number 
of syntactic components in the cache descriptor can overcome this limitation. The 
server’s knowledge of data subsets can be used to extend the cache descriptor, 
allowing containment recognition for a wider range of future queries. In other words, 
the server uses its knowledge of the data to provide additional information about 
cached sets, to make them more useful. 

A new query uses the selection condition (20 < d < 40) a (30 < h < 50). This is 
obviously a subset of the cached set, and can be retrieved from that set by using the 
new query on the cached set in the local database. However, if another query 
requests set{l() < g < 95) there seems to be no connection with the cached set 
because the new query refers to an attribute which was not mentioned in the previous 
query. More information is needed in order to recognize a connection. A rule of the 
form A => B, meaning “IF condition A is true THEN assertion B is true”, would be 
useful, such as: 

(70 < g < 95) ^ (16 < d < 42) A (13 < h < 69) rule 1 

where g, d and h are attribute names. The rule means “all tuples/objects with attribute 
g in the range (70 .. 95) will have d values in (16 .. 42) and h values in (13 .. 69)”. 
This is useful information because it means the result set for the new query is in the 
cached set. The subset relationship is as follows: Rule A ^ B asserts that all 
objects which satisfy condition A will also satisfy B, therefore set{A) c set{^) 
because all A’s are B’s. Furthermore, the consequent in rule 1 denotes a subset of the 
cached set because sub-ranges select sub- sets. 

Rules of the form A => B, are needed by the client cache manager, where A is the 
client’ s new query expression and B is the label on a cached set. The data server must 
generate such rules at the time it supplies the data set to be cached. It must provide 
the client with rules whose antecedent conditions are sufficiently general to ‘match’ 
many future queries produced by the client. To achieve this, the server can use a 
larger set of rules which are descriptors for subsets of the server's data. Descriptors 
for client cached set data are derived from these rules. The set of rules in the server 
must be small enough to be practically usable, but provide enough information to 
match a wide range of queries. The rules must be automatically derivable by the 
server from its data, and query-relevant rules must be rapidly discoverable from the 
server’s set of rules, to give to the client. Histogram rule sets [ 17 ] satisfy these 
requirements. 

The structure of the paper is as follows. After essential preliminaries in section 2, 
the next section explains how the server creates appropriate sets of rules describing its 
own data. Section 4 identifies the table-lookup process which creates descriptors for 
query results from this basic collection of data subset descriptors. Section 5 discusses 
the problem introduced by null values, and its solution. 
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2 Background 

Rule 1 above is an example of a subset descriptor. Antecedent condition (70 < g < 
95) selects a set of multi-attribute data items such as records in a database table. The 
consequent records the observation that within the selected set all elements satisfy the 
constraint (16 < d < 42) a (13 < h < 69). This means the MIN and MAX values for 
attribute d are observed to be 16 and 42 respectively, and for attribute h they are 13 
and 69. A subset descriptor rule is therefore a (selector, descriptor) pair, where the 
antecedent condition selects a data subset and the consequent describes it. The 
consequent is a set of assertions about the subset. 



2.1 Basic Assumptions 

1. If A ^ B then set{A) c set{^) where set(K), means the set of tuples or objects 
with property X. 

Explanation: All objects with property A also have property B, according to the 
rule A => B. Therefore set{A) must be a subset of all objects with property B. 

2. If A ^ B and set{^) c set{C) then set{A) c set{C). 

This property is used when ‘matching’ a query condition, C, against a 
consequent condition, B, to infer that set{A) is contained in the cache. 

3. If A => B and set{T>) c set{A) then D => B. 

The rule A => B asserts that all objects with property A, which includes set{\y) 
in this case, have property B. This transitive inference is used in antecedent 
lookup, to produce Outer Descriptors. 

4. set{A. A B) c set{A) because conditions added to a conjunctive constraint 
restrict the size of the selected set of data items. 

5. If A ^ B then set{A. a B) = set{A) because set{^) contains set{A). 

This allows a cached set to be labelled with expression A instead of A a B used 
in the query to produce the set. A simpler expression can match a wider range 
of future queries. 

6. { a(n .. m) } c { a(j .. k) I j < n a m < k } because a sub-range selection 
condition identifies a data sub-set. 

This property removes the need for all possible cached sets to be individually 
described in the server’s collection of descriptors. Each cached data set inherits 
properties from a super- set described in the server’s set descriptors, and one 
way to identify relevant super-sets is by the nesting of range conditions. 
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2.2 Two Rules of Inference 

Two basic rules of inference, found in elementary logic textbooks are: 

1. Union or Additive Rule 

If A => B and A => C then A ^ B a C. 

This is the rule by which Attribute Pair rules [ 16 ] with the same antecedent 
condition are combined into a single multi-consequent rule. 

For example, 

from ( a > 95) ^ (70 < g < 95) 

and ( a > 95) ^ ( d IN { "EDBT", "MFCS"}) 

where a, g and d are attribute names, 

produce: ( a > 95) ^ (70 < g < 95) a ( d IN { "EDBT", "MFCS" }) 

2. Decomposition or Projective Rule 

If A => B A C then A ^ B and A => C. 

This rule allows a set of multi-consequent rules to be used as a lookup table for 
any subset of consequent conditions. 

For example: from A^BaCaDaEaF extract A ^ C a D a F. 



3 Creating Subset Descriptions of Server Data 

Appropriate subsets of the server’s data must be chosen and described in order to 
provide relevant information when a new descriptor must be produced for a query 
result set. The antecedent condition in each selector => descriptor rule needs to match 
many query conditions. A single-condition antecedent is used because of its greater 
match potential than a two- or three-condition antecedent. (25 < a < 50) is a better 
antecedent than (25 < a < 50) a (10 < d < 20) since the latter denotes only a subset of 
the former. This is important because antecedents become cache descriptor 
components whose role is to contain future queries. 

The server creates rules by partitioning a database table (or the extent of a class in 
an OODB). The table may be the Join of several base relations, if that is a table from 
which queries select tuples. The table is partitioned using the values of a single 
attribute. For a numeric attribute, its range is divided into in N sub-ranges, where N is 
the number of subset descriptor rules required. Each sub-range selects a subset of 
tuples/objects to describe. For non-numeric attributes, individual attribute values are 
used as antecedents, e.g.: (h = “doctor”). If there are too many different strings then 
only frequently used values of the non-numeric attribute become rule antecedents. 

For example, the server selects one column of the database table as antecedent 
attribute, and determines its MIN and MAX values. Partitioning this range into fifty 
contiguous sub-ranges will identify fifty disjoint subsets to describe. Each sub-range 
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selects the set of tuples whose value for the antecedent attribute is in that range. The 
sub-range, such as (15 < a < 30) for attribute ‘a’, could be used as selection condition 
in a database query, to select from the table tuples which would then be described. In 
practice rule derivation involves a single scan through the table data, as explained 
below, rather than fifty selection queries. Each subset is described by summarising 
the values it contains for non-antecedent attributes. The result of this process is a set 
of fifty subset descriptors, all with the same antecedent attribute. Further sets may be 
produced by choosing other attributes as antecedent. Choice of attributes, in 
consequent as well as antecedent, is based on the observed query profile. 

A single scan through the table is sufficient to generate several sets of rules, each 
with a different antecedent attribute. Each tuple encountered during the scan maps to 
a single bucket in each rule set. There are fifty buckets for each rule set, for example, 
corresponding to each of the contiguous sub-ranges. A descriptor is created 
incrementally for each sub-set, so that at any point in the scan each of the descriptor 
rules describes all the tuples encountered so far which belong to its sub-set. 

For example, at some point in the scan one subset descriptor has the form: 

a(15..30)^ c(71..94) Ag(101..156) 

This indicates that all tuples encountered so far whose attribute ‘a’ value was in the 
range 15 < a < 30 were found to have values of attribute ‘c’ in the range 71.. 94 and 
attribute ‘g’ values in 101.. 156. If the next tuple in the table has the following ‘a’, 
‘c’ and ‘g’ values: 



c a g 



96 




29 




135 





then the value of the antecedent attribute ‘a’ maps it to the bucket with antecedent 
range a(15..30), the value of ‘c’ requires the range describing all ‘c’ values to 
increase from (71.. 94) to (71.. 96), and the value of ‘g’ does not change the descriptor 
because 135 agrees with the assertion that all ‘g’ values are in the range 101. .156. 

Each subset descriptor is an exact description of the data, with no exceptions, 
unlike rules produced by KDD [13]. They share this exact descriptor property with 
the subsets described in the widely used OLAP cube data structure. 

The server has its own uses for the collection of rules it derives from its data. It 
uses them for query reformulation to provide faster query processing, as explained in 
[12, 15, 16, 17] for example. Deriving cache descriptors from them is therefore an 
extension to the value of an existing system. 



4. Producing Descriptors for Cached Query Results 

These are derived by the server from its collection of subset descriptors, using the 
consequents as a look-up table. For example, the following five rules describe five 
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disjoint subsets obtained by partitioning a table, using contiguous but disjoint sub- 
ranges of attribute g. 

(0<g< 15) ^ (31 <b<64) A(dIN {“AB”, “AC”, “GH”}) A(417<f<465) 

(15<g<30) ^ (46<b<72) a (d IN {“AC”, “AD”, “GH”}) A(404<f<451) 

(30<g<45)^ (59<b<93) A(dIN{ “AA” }) a (395 <f <448) 

(45 <g<60) => (75 <b< 107) A(dIN { “JK”, “LN” }) A(382<f<430) 

(60 < g < 75) ^ (88 < b < 121) a (d IN (“AC”,“GH”,“JK”,“RF”}) a (369 < f < 417) 

Subsets are described by specifying the range of values observed in attributes b, d 
and f. Each consequent is a vector of three assertions in this example. Corresponding 
vector elements form a column. The table composed from these columns is used as a 
look-up table for conjunctions of conditions which occur in new queries, since each 
consequent is a conjunction of assertions. The purpose of consequent lookup is to 
identify one or more antecedent conditions. Each antecedent denotes a set of tuples 
which is contained in the set which would be selected by the conjunction of 
conditions in the consequent. This is the property “If A => B then set{A) c 5et(B)”, 
in section 2.1 above. Antecedent sets are also contained in the cached result set of the 
query whose selection conditions are used for consequent lookup, because of the 
Decomposition rule of inference (section 2.2). 

For example, the single condition (20 < b < 80) is used in a new query whose 
result set will be cached at the client site. The server looks-up this condition in the 
consequents of all available rule sets which use attribute b in their consequents. A 
query condition ‘matches’ a consequent condition if the consequent condition denotes 
a subset of the query condition set. For numeric attributes this means the rule 
condition is a sub-range of the query condition range. For non-numeric attributes, 
such as d in the rules above, the data set selected by a condition depends on the string 
values specified in the condition, so set{A) c set{C) if condition A contains a subset 
of the string values specified in condition C. 

To ‘match’ the new query condition (20 < b < 80), the b column is scanned for a 
sub-range of (20 .. 80). In the five rules above, the first two rules match the query 
condition. Since the two rules are adjacent they can be merged to describe a larger 
subset, i.e. (0 < g < 30) ^ (31 < b < 72). The first two rules assert that all tuples 
with g values in the range [0 .. 30) have b values in the range specified by the new 
query. Therefore those tuples will be in the cached set, so the expression (20 < b < 
80) which is used to describe the cached result set can now be supplemented with the 
information that set{Q ^ g < 30) is a subset. 

Since the rule consequents are conjunctions of conditions they can be used to lookup 
the conjunctions of conditions used in new queries. For example, a new query 
whose result set will be cached is (50 < b < 100) a (250 < f < 500). All the five 
rules above match (are sub-ranges of) condition (250 < f < 500), but only the third 
rule also matches (50 < b < 100). Therefore 5et(30 < g < 45) is a subset of the cached 
query result set created by selection condition (50 < b < 100) a (250 < f < 500). 
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The product created by using the consequents as a look-up table is a collection of 
antecedent conditions, from rules whose consequents matched the new query’s 
conditions. These antecedent expressions are all added to the descriptor for the 
cached set of data values produced by the new query. The original descriptor for a 
cached set is the selection expression Q used in the query which created the set. Q is 
also used for the consequent lookup process described above. Each antecedent 
obtained from the lookup table provides a rule ^ Q for the client cache manager. 



4.1 Inner and Outer Descriptors 

Cache descriptors provide information about attributes that were not mentioned in the 
query which generated the cached set. Subset descriptor rules held by the data server 
can provide information about a new attribute in two ways, as illustrated in the 
following example. 

A cached set was retrieved using selection condition ( b = “BBC” ). This 
condition may appear in the antecedent or the consequent of a server subset descriptor 

(25 < d < 35) ^ ( b = “BBC” ) 

(b = “BBC”) ^ (10<d<90) 

Two different rules here describe a connection between values in attributes d and b. 
The first asserts that all tuples in the universe of the database which have a value of 
attribute d in the range (25 < d < 35) are in the cache because they have ( b = “BBC”). 

There may be other d values in the cache apart from those in the subset described 
by the first rule. Limits for all d values that exist in the cached set are specified by 
the second rule. There are no values outside the range (10 .. 90) because the rule 
asserts that all tuples in the cache, i.e. all tuples with (b = “BBC”) have (10 < d < 90). 

The first rule, which we call an Inner descriptor, identifies one of the subsets 
which are completely contained in the cached set. The second rule indicates the 
limits for values which can be found in the cache. This Outer Descriptor is useful 
information to support containment analysis for query expressions, since it states 
which values are known to be absent from the cache. 

Antecedent lookup is used to produce Outer Descriptors for a cached set. 
(Consequent lookup is used, as described above, for inner descriptors). For example, 
(20 < g < 50) is the expression used to select a new set which will be cached. The 
rule set with g as antecedent attribute is consulted. ‘Matching’ in antecedent look-up 
means query condition q antecedent condition (in contrast to consequent look-up, 
where consequent condition ^ query condition. This is because the new query must 
imply the antecedent in antecedent lookup, whereas the consequent must imply the 
new query in consequent lookup). Antecedent ranges are concatenated to enclose the 
query condition range. Query condition (20 < g < 50) compared with the five 
antecedents in the rules set above, requires the union of the three rules with 
antecedents (15 < g < 30), (30 < g < 45) and (45 < g < 60). These subset descriptors 
combine to describe the larger subset required by the query condition. 
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Descriptors combine by unioning corresponding consequents, so: 

( 1 5 < g < 30) ^ (46 < b < 72) a (d IN { “AC”, “AD”, “GH” } ) a (404 < f < 45 1 ) 

(30<g<45)=> (59<b<93) A(dIN{ “AA” }) a (395 <f <448) 

(45<g<60)^ (75<b<107)A(dIN{ “JK”, “LN” }) A(382<f<430) 

combine to produce: 

(15 <g<60) ^ 

(46 < b < 107) A (d IN {AC, AD, GH, AA, JK, LN}) a (382 < f < 451). 

Set{\5 < g < 60) contains sef(20 < g < 50), so all consequent assertions (limits to 
possible values) apply to that cached set. 

If the cached query is a conjunction of conditions such as (20 < g < 50) a (250 < h < 
500) then the rule sets for antecedents g and h are separately consulted, to produce 
a rule from each, such as: 

(15 <g<60) ^ 

(46 < b < 107) A (d IN {AC, AD, GH, AA, JK, LN}) a (382 < f < 451) 
derived above, and 

(250<h<550) => (59<b<141) a (d IN { AA, GH, KK }) a (214<f<403) 

produced in a similar way from the rule set with h as antecedent attribute. The ranges 
and sets for corresponding attributes in the consequents of the two rules necessarily 
intersect because overlapping sets must have something in common. Conversely, if 
the descriptors for any single attribute fail to intersect it means that the query 
conditions, (20 < g < 50) and (250 < h < 500) in this case, select disjoint subsets. So 
their conjunction in a query selects the empty set; there is nothing to cache and no 
need merge rule consequents in this way to create a cache descriptor. 

Corresponding attribute descriptors for the two rules are unioned to specify 
extreme value limits for that attribute in the cached set: 

(20 < g < 50) A (250 < h < 500) ^ 

(46<b< 141) A (d IN {AC, AD, GH, AA, JK, LN, KK}) a (214 < f < 451). 
This is the Outer Descriptor for the cached set, selected by the antecedent condition. 



4.2 Partial Containment 

A client is interested to know whether part of the data which will result from its next 
query can be found in its local cache. It will use that part of the result set 
immediately, and create a remainder query to get the rest of the data from the server. 

For example, if a new query wants data selected by condition (27 < d < 114), and 
one of the subsets known to be present in a cached set (because it is one of the 
expressions in the extended descriptor of a cached set) is set{2Q < d < 40), then the 
set{21 < d < 40), can be selected from the cache, and the remainder query to the 
server will use selection condition (40 < d < 114) instead of (27 < d < 114). 
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For a cached set labelled (15 < d < 45) a (12 < h < 74), if a new query requests data 
matching selection condition (20 < d < 40), then some of the required data can be 
found in the cache database because it contains 5ct((15 < d < 45) a (12 < h < 74)), 
which in turn contains set{(2Q < d < 40) a (12 < h < 74)). This latter set, is a subset of 
the required data, because set{{20 < d < 40) A(12<h<74)) c set{20 < d < 40) 
according to basic assumption 4 in section 2.1 above. The remainder of the data for 
the new query is fetched from the remote server. The remainder query will request 
tuples WHERE ((20 < d < 40) AND NOT (12 < h < 74)). The benefit of partial 
containment by the cache is immediate access to some of the data, hiding the internet 
latency delay before the rest of the result set arrives. 



5. Null Values 

The discussion above must now be extended to handle null values. A null value is an 
empty field in a data object such as a tuple. This affects the meaning of a rule such as 
(1 14 < c < 129) => (20 < a < 40), whose consequent describes the set selected by the 
antecedent condition. All tuples in that set which have a value for attribute ‘a’ will 
have (20 < a < 40). But if null values exist in attributes used in rules, additional 
information about those nulls is required to prevent incomplete query result sets from 
the cache. The problem introduced by nulls in the present context is illustrated by the 
following example. 

A query selects tuples using the condition (20 < a < 40), and the result set is 
cached. Any tuples with an empty field for attribute ‘a’ will not be selected since 
they do not satisfy the condition. So a tuple with three fields for attributes a, b and c: 
( NULL, 61, 120 ) respectively, will not be selected, for example. But a cache 

descriptor rule: (114 < c < 129) => (20 < a < 40) which ignored null values would 
assert that all database tuples with (114 < c < 129) are in the cache. A new query 
requesting tuples with ( c = 120 ) would therefore only look in the cache, so it would 
not get tuples such as { NULL, 61, 120 ) where c = 120 and a = NULL, which 

would be obtained if the new query had gone directly to the data server instead of the 
cache. 



5.1 Solving the Problem 

If an attribute has null values, there is a set of tuples with a null value in that field. 
That set can be described, using a subset descriptor: 

( a = NULL ) ^ (83 < c < 147) a ( f > 147) a ( k IN { “VLDB”, “KRDB”} a etc. 

A single subset descriptor of this kind is produced for each antecedent attribute, and 
used as the following examples indicate: 

The server receives a query requesting all tuples which satisfy the selection 
condition (12.50 < e < 15.00). To derive relevant cache descriptors from its set of 
subset descriptors, the server does a lookup operation to match this condition in the 
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consequents of all available multi-consequent rule sets (for all antecedent attributes 
other than attribute e used in the query). There is one rule set per attribute, because 
a different attribute is used in the antecedent of each set. Suppose the rule set with 
attribute ‘a’ as antecedent provides a rule: 

(75 < a < 100) ^ (12.60 < e < 14.05). 

The consequent “matches” the query condition because (12.60 < e < 14.05) is a sub- 
range of query condition (12.50 < e < 15.00), and therefore 

5ct(75 < a < 100) c 5ct(12.60<e< 14.05) c 5ct(12.50 < e < 15.00). 

If attribute e contains null values, the server consults the (e = NULL) rule. If it finds 
(e = NULL) => (15 < a < 71), for example, then nulls do not affect the present subset. 
All nulls are in tuples with (15<a<71) so set{15 < a < 100) is not affected. 

But if (e = NULL) ^ (15 < a < 81) there is range overlap with (75 < a < 100), 
so set{15 < a < 100) retrieved from cached 5ct(12.50 < e < 15.00) would be 
incomplete. The server must now provide information to the client which will allow it 
to construct a remainder query for those members of set{15 < a < 100) which have 
been omitted from the cache because of null values in attribute e. 

The remainder query is obviously (75 < a < 100) a (e = NULL) so the client 
only needs to know that nulls in attribute e affect set{15 < a < 100) within cached set 
5ct(12.50 < e < 15.00). Therefore the cache descriptor information sent to the client, 
saying that set{15 < a < 100) is a subset of the cached query set, is simply tagged 
with the comment, “nulls in e”. 

This method of managing null values applies equally to conjunctive queries. For 
example, a new query to the server requests the tuples which satisfy condition 

(12.50 <e< 15.00) a ( b = “KJ_4/0CX”) a (d > 1/7/97). 

Table look-up in the multi-consequent rule set for antecedent attribute ‘a’, using 
the Projective Rule from Section 2.2, produces the descriptor: 

(75<a<100)^ (12.60 <e< 14.05) a ( b = “KJ_4/0CX”) a (d > 1/7/98). 

The null rule for each consequent attribute is consulted: 

(e = NULL) ^ (15 <a<81) 
no nulls for attribute b 
(d = NULL) ^ (50 < a < 150) 

The information to the client for the Inner Descriptor (75 < a < 100) associated 
with cached set, 5ct(( 12.50 < e < 15.00) a ( b = “KJ_4/OCX”) a ( d > 1/7/97 )) 
therefore states “nulls in d and e”, so that the client will generate remainder query 

(75 < a < 100) A ( (d = NULL) v (e = NULL) ) 

to retrieve the remainder of set{15 < a < 100) which is not in the cache. 
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6 Conclusions 

The benefits of caching query result sets, rather than pages, at client sites were 
demonstrated in [4, 5]. These benefits are extended if the client can also use its cache 
to answer syntactically unrelated queries. The contribution of this paper is a system 
which extends cache descriptors to support syntactically unrelated queries. 

In previous work [12, 15, 16, 17] on ‘semantic query optimisation’ [10, 18, 19, 20] 
the authors developed a particular type of subset descriptor, which the data server 
used for query optimisation (rewriting the query in a form that is answerable more 
quickly). The current paper extends the use of rules for query optimisation, by 
utilizing descriptors in the Server to provide new subset descriptors for remote client 
caches, and so extends current research on ‘associative caching’ [e.g. 4, 5, 11] and 
other applications of Materialized Views. 

Caches at remote client sites in a wide-area network convert a centralized data 
server into a distributed system with data sets nearer the place they are used. This 
introduces benefits and disadvantages associated with distributed databases. Many 
researchers are working on the difficulties and problems introduced by associative 
client caching, such as cache consistency maintenance and reduced data availability 
through aggregation and projection [e.g. 4, 9, 11,21]. Solutions are being reported for 
the various problems. But all systems so far considered have the limitation that new 
queries must possess syntactic similarity with cached queries. Useful data may be 
available locally for a new query but its existence is not recognized because the new 
query specifies that data in a different way. Extending the descriptor for a cached set 
will improve its capture potential for future queries and therefore extend the ability to 
re-use cached data for later queries. 

This paper concentrated on queries that select data subsets. Other queries go 
beyond this in describing the selected data. The result set of a query that uses 
aggregate functions is a set of subset descriptors. Each result tuple from a GROUP 
BY query describes a subset, for example. Users of aggregate queries tend to 
frequently use similar aggregate queries. This explains the effectiveness of the pre- 
computed 'cube' data structure (collection of subset descriptors) used in multi- 
dimensional databases. The server's pre-computed collection of subset descriptors 
discussed in section 3 is analogous to a cube. It seems likely, therefore, that these can 
be shared with clients to accelerate aggregate query answering, and this is the subject 
of our current research. 
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Abstract 

Discovering interschema semantic knowledge between corresponding elements in a co- 
operating Multi-Information Server (MIS) environment requires deep knowledge, not 
only about the structure of the data represented in each server, but also about the 
commonly occurring differences in the intended semantics of this data. The same infor- 
mation could be represented in various incompatible structures, and more importantly 
the same structure could be used to represent data with many diverse and incompatible 
semantics. Interschema semantic knowledge can only be detected if both the structural 
and semantic properties of the schemas of these servers are made explicit and formally 
represented in a way that a computer system can process. Unfortunately, very often 
there is lack of such knowledge and the local schemas, being semantically weak as a 
consequence of the limited expressiveness of traditional data models, do not help the 
acquisition of this knowledge. The solution to overcome this limitation is primarily to 
upgrade the semantic level of the IS local schemas through a semantic enrichment pro- 
cess by augmenting these local schemas to semantically enriched schema models, then 
to use the enriched schema models in detecting and representing correspondences be- 
tween classes belonging to different schemas. In this paper we investigate the possibility 
of using domain ontologies both for building semantically rich schema models, and for 
expressing interschema knowledge and reasoning about it. We believe that the use of 
domain ontologies in this setting has two important advantages. On the one hand, it 
enables a semantic approach for interschema knowledge specification, by concentrating 
on expressing conceptual and semantic correspondences between both the conceptual 
(intensional) definition and the set of instances (extension) of classes represented in dif- 
ferent schemas. On the other hand, it is exactly this semantic nature of our approach 
that allows us to devise reasoning mechanisms for discovering and reusing interschema 
knowledge when the need arises to compare and combine it. 

Keywords: Semantic interoperability, mediators, domain ontologies, schema enrichment, 
compositional modelling. 

1 Introduction 

Virtually all of the cooperative MIS approaches proposed in the literature fall 
into one of two categories: the tightly -coupled approach [3, 1], where the database 
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administrator is responsible for the creation and maintenance of the integrated 
schema, or the loosely -coupled approach [12, 13], where it is the user’s or system’s 
responsibility to create the integrated schema view(s). Recently, a number of re- 
search efforts have focused on the various aspects of mediating knowledge, which 
holds more extensive semantic information than other integration approaches. 
The mediator approach [2, 16, 15] provides seamless access to a collection of re- 
lated, but possibly heterogeneous and distributed ISs by constructing semanti- 
cally rich integrated views of the underlying information sources to which access 
is required. The notion of interschema knowledge is critical for the development 
of any of these approaches. In the case of a tightly-coupled approach [4,17], where 
one or more shared schemas are used to encapsulate the underlying conflicts, in- 
terschema semantic knowledge provides the necessary information for building 
the shared (global) schema. With the loosely-coupled and the information me- 
diator approaches, where it is the user’s or intelligent system’s responsibility to 
detect and reconcile semantic conflicts, interschema semantic knowledge is used 
for understanding the contents of different databases so as to share relevant 
information. 



1.1 Related Work and Paper Contribution 

As the process of identifying semantically similar schema elements requires knowl- 
edge of the semantics of the data, it is no surprise that most of the proposed 
cooperative IS approaches advocate the use of semantic data models (e.g. func- 
tional, object-oriented, frame-based) . In particular the mediator approach advo- 
cates the use of Knowledge Representation Systems (KRSs), particularly those 
descendent of the KL-One [24] family of Knowledge Representation Languages 
(KRLs), also known as concept languages or Description Logic (DL) languages, 
and uses these KRLs to build rich semantic models. For example, the LOOM 
knowledge representation system was used in the SIMS project [2] to describe 
an ontology ^ of the transport domain. Classic description logic was used in 
the Observer project [16] to describe ontologies and terminological relationships 
between concepts. CARIN, a dialect of description logic was used in the Informa- 
tion Manifold (IM) project [15] for describing IM world-view concepts. However, 
description logic and KL-One style languages are not the only languages used for 
building semantic data models. In the context interchange project [9], F-Logic [11] 
is used to describe ontologies, and in [10] Prolog is used in a bottom-up approach 
to ontology construction. It is not clear to date which requirements a language 
for semantic modelling should satisfy. 

In this paper we advocate the use of an intermediate Generic Knowledge Model 
(GKM) that is DBMS Data Definition Language (DDL) and application-specific 
semantics independent. The goal of the intermediate model is to provide a log- 
ical definition of the constructs used in the representation of structural and 

^ A formal specification of the concepts and relationships that hold among these con- 
cepts. 
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semantic knowledge of the IS schemas which formally and consistently dehnes 
their meaning within the representation. The GKM establishes a base vocabu- 
lary which serves as an implicit interlingua between the heterogeneons ISs and is 
implemented as part of a rich semantic based integration system for a medical ap- 
plication, called MetaMed. We provide a framework for enriching the individnal 
IS schemas with semantic domain knowledge (formnlated in terms of the GKM 
vocabnlary) to make explicit the assnmptions which may have been made by the 
designer, are of interest to the integrator (interpreter or nser), and which may 
not be captnred nsing the DDL langnage of that server. The enriched semantic 
knowledge of the individnal ISs is organised by levels of schematic grannlarity: 
database, schema, attribute and instance levels, giving rise to semantically rich 
schema models. This provides the basis for discovering and formally representing 
interschema semantic knowledge in an enriched representation of the databases, 
and allows for accessing and integrating data respective to each IS. 

The main contribntion of onr work is therefore focnsed on providing the basis for 
a semantic and logical approach to the problem of discovering and representing 
interchema knowledge. We conjectnre that interoperability between sets of het- 
erogeneons ISs is best achieved by concentrating on expressing conceptnal and 
semantic correspondences between both the conceptnal (intensional) dehnition 
and the set of instances (extension) of classes represented in different schemas. 
Moreover, onr approach of organising semantic knowledge into database, schema, 
attribute and instance levels tnrns the focns onto the discovery of interschema 
semantic knowledge that can be usefnl in a cooperative environment. This is in 
contrast with many techniqnes, which focus on accessing (integrating) the data, 
with the discovery phase acknowledged as having been completed prior to the 
application of the technique [3,12]. On the other hand, several recent papers 
in the literature share our general goal of representing and expressing inter- 
schema knowledge. For example, Navathe and Elmasri [14] address the problem 
of attribute equivalence; Siegle and Madnick [20] enrich the attribute domain 
semantics with metadata, thereby providing a better semantic mapping of corre- 
sponding attributes; Gollet and Huhns [8] use the Gyc knowledge representation 
system for specifying and reasoning about the interrelationships between classes 
of objects in different sources. These approaches differ from ours in that only 
extensional interdependencies between classes are considered, and interschema 
knowledge is not explicitly represented. In [6, 18] a logical approach similar to 
ours is used for both expressing interschema knowledge and reasoning about it. 

The main difference with our work is that while they express semantic inter- 
dependencies between classes belonging to different information systems based 
on a simple mapping relationship between these classes and a shared area, we 
are more concerned with expressing semantic interdependencies between the de- 
scriptions of the classes belonging to different information systems. We model 
the content of the information sources as composite concepts (descriptions) for- 
mulated in terms of the predefined semantics of the shared area, then use this 
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knowledge to express semantic interdependencies between the description of the 
classes belonging to different information systems. Hence, our approach provides 
more extensive semantic knowledge about these classes, which proved to be nec- 
essary for discovering and reusing interschema knowledge when the need arises 
to compare and combine it. 

The remainder of this paper is organised in the following way. In the next section 
we discuss how the MGKM is built. In section 3, we examine the schema enrich- 
ment process and give an example of a semantically enriched schema model. In 
section 4, we describe a model for representing interschema knowledge between 
classes belonging to different databases, and discuss the associated reasoning 
mechanisms required for discovering and representing such knowledge. 



2 The MetaMed Generic Knowledge Model {MGKM) 

The retrieval of desired information dispersed among MISs requires general fa- 
miliarity with their contents and structure, with their query languages, with their 
location on existing networks, and more. This, in turn, requires that the seman- 
tic model provide the necessary vocabularif^ {terms or concepts) and language 
flexibility for describing such knowledge. Consider that we are particularly in- 
terested in capturing the structural and the semantic interdependencies between 
classes of the individual ISs. The GKM should provide the necessary body of 
knowledge for capturing and representing the semantic and structural details of 
these servers. In the MetaMed GKM (MGKM), this is achieved by means of an 
ODMG-93 based knowledge model accompanying the semantic knowledge model 
of the problem domain. We adopt a subset of the Object Definition Language 
(ODL) specification based on the ODMG standards [7], called ODLjs as our 
GKM for addressing representational heterogeneity in the metadata of schema 
structures. We also advocate the use of a semantic model of the federation or 
application domain as our GKM for addressing the heterogeneity of metadata 
Real World Semantics (RWSs). Currently we are using a master notation of 
medical terminology and COding REference (CORE) model, called GALEN ^ 
(Generalised Architecture for Languages, Encyclopaedias and Nomenclatures), 
as the semantic model used to support the integration of medical information 
servers. The Ontolingua OKBC Knowledge Representation Language (KRL) is 
the modelling formalism with which both the MetaMed ODL (MODLja) and 
MetaMed GALEN (MGALEN) knowledge models are built. 

Both the MODE and the MGALEN knowledge models of the MGKM express 
conceptualisations which are specific for particular domains (the ODL and the 
medical domains) and hence are considered as domain ontologies. 

^ Derived from the D mediator language proposal, as described in [5]. 

^ GALEN is a EU-funded project as part of the Advanced Informatics in Medicine 
programme of the Commission of the European Union, AIM 2012 [19]. 
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2.1 A Shared Medical Model of the Application Domain 

The MGALEN domain model includes a hierarchical terminological knowledge 
base with nodes representing all objects, actions and states possible in the do- 
main. In addition, it includes indications of all relationships possible between 
classes in the model. In MGALEN the primary breakdown is into: 

Generalised- Structures - abstract or physical things with parts independent 
of time (e.g. cell, leg, virus); Generalised-Substances - continuous abstract or 
physical things independent of time (e.g. radiation, urine, drug); Generalised- 
Processes - changes which occur over time (e.g. breathing, clotting, irradiation) 
; and Modifiers - a heterogeneous grouping of adjectives and qualihers (feature, 
state, selector, or role). 



A taxonomy of domain relations is influenced by, and supports, the concept 
hierarchy (concept taxonomy) outlined above. It includes indications of all rela- 
tionships possible between concepts in the model. Here, the primary distinction 
is between: 



— Gonstructive- Relations, linking processes, structures, and substances together 

(e.g. Is-Suffering-From, Is-Suspected-From, Flolds-Information-About, 
Flas-Location, etc), and 

— Modifier- Relations, linking processes, structures, and substances to modihers 
(e.g. Flas-Absolute-State, Flas-Trend-ln-State, Flas-Pathological-Status, etc). 

Domain relations (also referred to as slots or roles) are used to describe the com- 
position (relationship) between two concepts or two concept values. A domain 
relation can be seen as a predicate with two arguments: the domain (the con- 
cept with which it is associated) and the range (the type of values that it can 
have). This compositional approach allows for detailed description of complex 
concepts while preserving the structure provided by the individual basic con- 
cepts in the description. In addition, it provides a mechanism for representing 
descriptive knowledge using the dehned vocabulary. Eor example, the Right-Lung- 
Pneumococal-lnfection concept is a composite concept composed from both the 
Right-Lung and Pneumonia concepts. Moreover, Right-Lung is a composite con- 
cept composed from both the Lung concept and the Right selector concept, and 
Pneumonia is the name of an Infection located in the Lung. Hence, the following 
KIE axioms^ hold: 
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^ The internal representation of every Ontolingua OKBC ontology is always expressed 
as a set of KIF axioms. 
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2.2 A Shared MODL/a Knowledge Model of Schema Structures 

In order for any collaboration to take place among semantically similar schema 
elements of disparate and structnrally heterogeneous information servers, a com- 
mon data model and a common data definition language for describing the struc- 
ture of the sharable data must be adopted. The MODL/a knowledge model 
allows for the declarative specihcation of ODMG schema structures based on 
the OKBC representational language and is capable of expressing the represen- 
tational semantics of the schema structures of a variety of data models and Data 
Dehnition Languages (DDLs) (e.g. characteristics of relations including their at- 
tributes, primary keys and foreign key relationships). It is however unable and 
is not intended for capturing the actual semantics of the schema contents. The 
MODL/3 knowledge model is a much more restricted and conhned model com- 
pared to the MGALEN semantic model. In MODL/s the primary breakdown 
is into: Logical-Structure (e.g. odl-schema); Primitive-Value-Type (e.g. boolean, 
character, string); and Odl- Definition (e.g. interface, attribute, extent). 

An MODL/3 relationship can be seen as a predicate with two arguments: the do- 
main (the ODL/3 concept with which it is associated) and the range (the type of 
ODL/3 values that it can have). For example, the Has-Schema-Class relationship 
has ODL-Schema as its domain and Interface as its range, the Has-Class-Foreign- 
Key relationship has Interface as its domain and Attribute as its range. 



3 The Schema Enrichment Process 



One of the key difficulties during the analysis phase of schema integration is to 
identify semantically similar schema elements. This is due to the lack of knowl- 
edge about integrated schema semantic contents. Also, the semantics in the local 
schema metadata are insufficient to direct this identification process. Our schema 
enrichment process relates the local schema elements to the MGKM concepts 
that they denote. Thus an interpretation is provided, in the form of descriptive 
knowledge, for each local schema element, describing it to our system. 



In the hrst step of our schema enrichment process, the MetaMed schema 
extraction tool extracts the metadata of the schema to be enriched and auto- 
matically creates an MODL/3 description of that schema. Part of the MODL/3 
logical model of the Lung-Infection-Database schema shown in Figure 1 is the 
following: 
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Database Level 

Lung-Infection-Database: This database maintains information about patients suffering from Pneumonia. 

Location(URL): http://www. cs. of. ac. uk/Lung-Infection-DB. html 

Data Model: Relational 

DBMS: Oracle DBMS (version): 8. 1 

Update Frequency: Frequent 



Schema Level 

Pnem-Patient(ld:lnteger, Name:String, Age:lnteger, Family-history:Blob, Consultant-String) 
Pnem-Patient: This table holds information about patients suffering from Pneumonia infection. 



Attribute Level 

Id: This attribute represents the identification number of a patient suffering from Pneumonia.iPi'in^^ry Key) 
Name: Represents the full name of a patient suffering from Pneumonia. 

Age: Provides information about the age of a patient in the Lung-Infection-Database and restricts 
its value to patients less than or equal to 18 years old. 

Family-history: Is the family history of a patient in the Lung-Infection-Database. 

Consultant: Is the doctor responsible for the care of patients suffering from Pneumonia. (Foreign Key) 
r Instance Level 

Instances of this database are patients of Hospitai-A 



Fig. 1 . A Semantic View of the Lung-Infection-Database 
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In the next step of the enrichment process, the M GALEN semantic model is 
used to provide a semantic description of the information stored in the IS, and 
the semantic knowledge acquired is organised by levels of schematic granular- 
ity. This second step can not be fully automated by the system and requires 
the intervention of the user. However, the accuracy of the system in discovering 
semantic relationships between the schema terms and the M GALEN semantic 
model increases as the level of schematic granularity becomes hner. The system 
uses the knowledge acquired at the previous level to discover knowledge at the 
next level. MetaMed provides a graphical user environment to assist users during 
this phase of the enrichment process. 

□ The database level is general - it is knowledge that pertains to all levels 
of schematic granularity. It includes general domain knowledge about the nature 
of the information stored in the database, as well as additional general associ- 
ated knowledge about the domain of the types represented in the database. In 
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our Lung-Infection-Database example Figure 1, the general domain knowledge 
could simply be the knowledge that Lung-Infection-Database stores information 
about patients suffering from lung diseases. The associated knowledge may be 
something like ’lung infection is an infection located in the lung’. Hence, the 
OdI-Schema concept Lung-Infection-Database may be enriched by adding to it 
the following axioms (rules), described in the KIF formal specihcation language: 
the Lung- Infection- Database maintains information about patients suffering from 
lung infection. 

((HI LI D P ) 

(IS P L I )) 

User conhrmation is required to assert this knowledge. However, once the fol- 
lowing general domain knowledge is asserted, the following general associated 
knowledge is automatically added to the knowledge base of the schema model: 
Lung infection is an infection which is located in the lung, and is suspected from 
patients having a history of smoking. 

(=> ( (I ?I ) 

(I L I ?I L )) 

(LI ?I )) 

□ The schema level includes an abstract (general) view of the cross-product of 
the domains of the attributes in a particular database schema. Accordingly the 
Pnem-Patient schema concept may be enriched by adding the general domain 
knowledge that Pnem-Patient holds information about patients suffering from 
pneumonia. Of course, the general associated knowledge that a patient is a person 
or that pneumonia is an infection located in the lung is automatically added to 
the schema model. 

( (I 0 P P P ) 

(IS P P P )) 

□ The attribute level holds the semantic domain knowledge specihc to each 
attribute in a particular schema, as well as additional constraint knowledge about 
the nature of the information corresponding to each attribute as represented in 
its respective schema. For example, the Age attribute of the Pnem-Patient schema 
represents the ages of patients suffering from pneumonia, and is constrained to 
patients who are less than or equal to 18 years old. To enrich the Age attribute, 
we hrst dehne it as a subrelation of the Has-Person-Age relation dehned with the 
Person concept in the MGALEN knowledge model and then restrict its value to 
patients less than or equal to 18 years old. 

(S 0 P P HP ) 

(=> ( (P P ?P ) 

( ?P ? V ) ) 

(L 0 Eq (? V 18))) 

□ Integratable schema concepts which are intensionally similar at the database, 
schema or attribute levels, may represent different real-world objects at the 
instance (extension) level. The asserted patient related instances of different 
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databases may not represent the same real-world objects. For example, if the 
set of objects that are instances of the Pnem-Patient table of the Lung-Infection- 
Database are patients of hospital (Hospital- A), another database may record the 
same information about a different set of patients in another hospital (Hospital- 
B). This instance level semantic knowledge can be asserted by adding it to the 
schema concept, as it affects all instances of that schema: 

(=>((! OH H ) 

(P P ?P ) 

(Ex ?P ?P Ex )) 

(P 0 ?P Ex H ) ) 

This asserted fact states that the set of instances (extension) of the Pnem-Patient 
table of the Lung-Infection-Database database refers to patients of Hospital-A. 

4 Representation of InterSchema Knowledge 

Irrespective of the cooperative IS approach taken, designers are faced with the 
problem of comparing the structure and the semantic content of the various ISs 
concerned to determine their interschema semantic relationships. It is important 
to know to what extent the participating ISs share related semantics and it is 
equally important to instruct the integration system about such commonalities 
to effectively exploit, manipulate and reason about these semantics. The role 
of the MGKM in this setting is to provide a unihed view of the data stored 
in the databases of different ISs, and to organise semantic knowledge about 
these servers into concepts and relationships among concepts, based on the four 
levels of schematic granularity. The MGKM constitutes a reference knowledge 
model to understand the information spread over different schema models, which 
can be exploited in identifying interschema semantic relationships between the 
semantically enriched schema elements. 

4.1 Discovering and Representing Interschema Assertions 

Discovering interschema semantic knowledge among corresponding elements in a co- 
operating MIS environment requires deep knowledge about the intensional and ex- 
tensional definitions associated with different database schemas. The MetaMed Iden- 
tification System (MId-Sys) identifies types of semantic similarity by analysing the 
enriched schema knowledge, acquired during the enrichment process, at progressively 
more refined levels of schematic granularity. The rich semantic knowledge associated 
with the IS schema at each level guides the MId-Sys during the identification process 
by corroborating or contradicting its hypotheses about the identified types of semantic 
similarity. Finally, an identified semantic relationship between two elements of different 
databases is represented as a corresponding interschema assertion. 

To give a feeling for the identification process we will focus on the analysis of the 
database schemas Lung-Infection-Database and the Cancer-Database. Both databases 
are partially defined in Figures 1 and 2, respectively. We assume that both schemas 
are enriched with semantic knowledge extracted from the MGKM and formulated in 
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-Database Level 

Cancer-Database: This database maintains information about patients suffering from cancer. 

Location(URL): http://www.cs.cf.ac.uk/Cancer-Database.htmi 

Data Model: Object-Oriented 

DBMS: Objectivity DBMS (version): 8. 1 

Update Frequency: Frequent 



Schema Level 

Lung-Tumor-Patient(Pat-Name:String, Dob:Date, History:Blob, Consultant: Doctor, Job:String) 
Lung-Tumor-Patient: This class hoids information about patients suffering from Lung Tumor. 



Attribute Level 

Pat-Name: Represents the full name of a patient suffering from Pneumonia. (Key) 

Dob: Provides information about the date of birth of patients in the Lung-Tumor-Database. 

History: Is the family history of a patient in the Lung-Tumor-Database. 

Consultant: Is the doctor responsible for the care of patients suffering from Pneumonia. (DID) 



Instance Level 

Instances of this database are patients of Hospital-B as well as transferred patients from Hospital-A 
who are suspected to have Lung Cancer 



Fig. 2. A Semantic View of the Lung-Tumor-Database 



terms of composite concepts as described in Section 3 of this paper. 

The database schemas are first examined to see if a common or shared conceptualisa- 
tion can be identified at the database level, based on the enriched knowledge acquired 
at that level. Using the MGKM and the descriptive schema knowledge of the individual 
IS schemas, the MId-Sys detects that the description of both database concepts Lung- 
Infection-Database and Cancer-Database holds information about patients, see Figure 3 
(B). The Patient concept is the value associated with the Holds-Information-About re- 
lation of both database concepts. The integration system also detects that the concept 
Pneumonia^ of the Lung-Infection-Database is actually a composite concept incorporat- 
ing both the Lung and Infection concepts, and that the Cancer and Infection concept 
values of the Is-SufFering-From relationship are both kinds of pathologies, see Figure 3 
(A). Accordingly, an abstraction level incompatibility conflict is identified at this level®. 
Both database concepts Lung-Infection-Database and Cancer-Database can be consid- 
ered to be intensionally related, hence the following interschema semantic knowledge 
is asserted. 

(HSC ^LI D CD) 

(I L I D C D ) 



® Recall in sub-section 2.1 that Pneumonia was defined in the MGKM as an infection 
located in the lung. 

® Abstraction level incompatibility conflict: Refers to generalisation and aggregation 
conflicts. Two database concepts having this conflict are considered to be either 
intensionally or extensionally related 

^ Has-Gen-Spec-Gonflict-With is a shorthand for Has-Generalisation-Specialisation- 
Gonflict-With relation. 
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Fig. 3. Descriptive Meta-Knowledge of the Enriched Schema Models 



This is corroborating evidence, which triggers the next phase of the identification pro- 
cess. However, the detected semantic knowledge at this coarsest level of schematic 
granularity is not yet sufficient to assign any value of semantic similarity about the 
domain values of the database schemas to be integrated. 

The second phase of the identification process happens at the schema level. This phase 
builds on the knowledge gathered in the first phase (at the database level) . Accordingly, 
the information acquired by the system at the database level triggers the identifica- 
tion phase at this level. In our simplified example the system attempts to check for a 
common or shared conceptualisation between the descriptions of the schema concepts 
Pnem- Patient and Lung-Tumor- Patient. Both schema concepts appear to be semanti- 
cally equivalent at that level since they are both defined as instances of the Patient 
concept, see Figure 3 (C). This conclusion must be more fully examined by checking 
the rest of the semantic relationships associated with each schema concept. Here, the 
analysis of the Is-Suffering-From relationship refutes the possibility that both schema 
concepts are semantically equivalent. The Is-Suffering-From relationship is constrained 
to patients treated from Pneumonia in the Pnem-Patient schema, and from Lung-Tumor 
in the Lung-Tumor-Patient schema. The system also detects that Pneumonia and Lung- 
Tu mor are both infections which are located in the Lung, (Lung-Infection, Figure 3 
(A)). Hence, an abstraction level incompatibility conflict is identified and both schema 
concepts Pnem-Patient and Lung-Tumor-Patient can be considered to be intensionally 
related at this level, with the following interschema semantic knowledge asserted. 

(I P P L P ) 

Nevertheless, the acquired knowledge directs the system to trigger the next phase of 
the identification process, to be executed at the attribute level. The process of conflict 
detection at the attribute and instance levels follows a pattern similar to that asso- 
ciated with the database and schema levels: exploration, term expansion (specialisa- 
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tion/generalisation), conflict detection and interschema knowledge assertion. Similarly, 
the corroboration process gathers knowledge through the invocation of reconciliation 
techniques and the exploration of any knowledge or metadata that has previously been 
acquired by navigating the higher (i.e. coarser) levels of schematic granularity. At the 
attribute level we will only consider the description of the concepts representing the 
attributes Name and Age of the Lung- Infection- Data base and the Pat- Name and Dob of 
the Cancer-Database. 

The attributes Name and Pat-Name are both defined as subrelations of the Has-Person- 
Name relationship of the Person concept in the MGALEN knowledge model, see Figure 3 
(D). Consequently, they are considered to be intensionally equivalent concepts having 
a naming conflict^. In addition, Pat-Name is the primary key of the Lung-Tumor-Patient 
schema, while on the other hand. Id is the primary key of the Pnem-Patient schema. 
The following interschema semantic knowledge is asserted. 

(IS P ) 

(I Eq V P ) 

(HKEqv C PP L P) 

The concept representing the Age attribute of the Pnem-Patient schema is defined as 
a subrelation of the Has-Person-Age relation, and the concept representing the Dob 
attribute of the Lung-Tumor- Patient schema is defined as a subrelation of the Has- 
Person-Date-Of-Birth. Both of these relations have Person as their domain and Date as 
their range. It is also possible to determine the age of a person based on his date of 
birth. Associated with the Has-Person-Date-Of-Birth relation is the following conversion 
function which calculates the age of a person accordingly. 

(D DOB P D 

(=> ( (P ? ) 

(HP DOB ? 

(Y 0? OB ? OB 
(C D ? D ) 

(Y 0 ? D ? Y 

(= ? ( ? Y ? OB 

(HP ? ? )) 

Hence a data representation conflict is detected®. This conflict may be resolved using 
the Date-Of-Birth-To-Age conversion function. Thus the following knowledge is asserted: 

(HD C D D 0 B ) 

Since many ISs hold closely related information, the description of each schema concept 
should be able to model fine-grained differences between their contents, so that the 
interschema semantic knowledge may be accurately detected. In our example the Age 
concept of the Pnem-Patient schema is constrained to patients whose ages are less than 
or equal to 18 years old. On the other hand, there is no restriction on the Dob values 
recorded in the Lung-Tumor-Patient schema. Hence, the following knowledge is asserted: 

^ This conflict includes synonyms (where the same concept is described by two different 
names) and homonyms (in which the same name is used for representing two different 
concepts). Alternatively, a conflict can be classified as unrelated if the corresponding 
elements can not be categorised as either synonyms or homonyms. 

® An object that can be mapped to another through a computed or a derived function. 
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(S D ) 

(I D ) 

This assertion states that the attribute Age of the Pnem-Patient schema is intension- 
ally less general than the Dob attribute of the Lung-Tumor-Patient schema. This means 
that the Dob concept contains the Age concept, and this containment is conceptual, 
not necessarily being reflected at the instance level. The process of conflict detection 
for the rest of the attributes of both schemas follows a similar pattern. 



Concepts that are semantically related at the intensional level are not necessarily re- 
lated at the extensional (instance) level. However, only when the corresponding con- 
cepts have some intensional relationship may they be extensionally related. In our 
example, the intensional knowledge gathered during the three previous phases triggers 
the identification phase at the instance level. Based on the knowledge acquired during 
the enrichment process, the set of instances (extension) of the concept representing 
the Pnem-Patient table intersects with those represented by the Lung-Tumor-Patient 
concept of the Lung- Tumor-Patient class, see Figure 3 (E). Accordingly, both schema 
concepts can be considered to be extensionally related, hence the following interschema 
semantic knowledge is asserted: 
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database, schema, and attribute levels (that both schema concepts are intensionally 
related) the following inter schema knowledge is asserted: 



(Ex 



PPL P ) 



The process of schema analysis and interschema correspondence assertion between 
classes belonging to different schemas continues until reconciliation is achieved (e.g. all 
corresponding schema concepts have been mapped with confirmed assertions), or no 
further discovery of interschema knowledge is possible. In both cases human interven- 
tion is required to confirm or reject newly determined interschema knowledge or the 
termination of the identification process. 



5 Conclusions 

We have presented a formal approach for discovering and representing interschema 
knowledge in a cooperative MIS environment. Interschema semantic knowledge is spec- 
ified in terms of a semantically rich knowledge model (MGKM), in an attempt to make 
explicit the knowledge which a human integrator uses implicitly to identify semantically 
similar schema concepts. The MGKM is an integral part of the MetaMed integration 
system which allows us to create semantically rich descriptions of the ISs by lifting 
their structural and semantic content into the MGKM vocabulary [22, 23], and for ex- 
pressing several forms of semantic interdependencies between the classes represented 
in different schemas. The main contribution of our approach is that we express seman- 
tic interdependencies between the descriptions of the classes belonging to different IS 
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systems rather than a simple mapping of those classes to the semantic model. Hence, 
our approach provides more extensive semantic knowledge about these classes, which 
proved to be necessary in discovering and reusing interschema knowledge when the need 
arises to compare and combine it. The framework presented in this paper concentrates 
on expressing conceptual and semantic correspondences between both the conceptual 
(intensional) definition and the set of instances (extension) of classes represented in 
different schemas. 

The adoption of a declarative encoding of data semantics brings about many benefits, 
chief among which is the ability to make explicit the interschema semantic knowledge 
and the ability to query directly the semantics of the data which are implicit in different 
IS systems [21]. At the same time, the semantic nature of our approach makes it clear 
that there are several issues which warrant further investigation, among those are issues 
related to interschema knowledge representation and reasoning, such as: expressivity, 
complexity and tractability. 
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Abstract. Nowadays data management systems and knowledge management 
systems tend to converge. Our work is part of the OSIRIS data and knowledge 
management system. This system is centered on views which are said object- 
preserving (i.e. they do not create new objects). Our work led to the 
construction of a model for the OSIRIS System inspired from those of 
Description Logics. In this model we have defined the main functionalities of 
databases (insert, delete, modify, select) and description logics (subsumption). 
In this manner we show that there is a close relationship between subsumption 
calculus and query evaluation with the notion of interpretation. The data stored 
in a database can be seen as an interpretation (same meaning as in first order 
logic) of the set of axioms constituted by the databases’ scheme. Typically a 
database manipulates what is true in a single interpretation, a knowledge base 
what is true in all possible interpretations. 



1 Introduction 

Databases and knowledge bases constitute two distinct domains of computer science. 
They originated separately and have developed independently. However, it now 
appears that their needs are not specific to each domain. Merging databases with 
knowledge bases is not a new idea, and some systems already implement such a 
blend: for example Datalog (merging of database and Prolog), the use of rules for 
checking integrity constraints [Roncancio, 94], ConceptBase and the Osiris system 
[Simonet et al., 94]. 

Knowledge bases typically rely on various formalisms, such as rule-based systems, 
conceptual graphs or description logics. The latter are part of the more general 
paradigm of model theory. In fact, they consist of several concept constructors and 
these concepts can be seen as classes. Description Logics are interesting in two ways. 
First they permit to define a deduction operator between concepts, namely 
subsumption. Second they are close to the object-oriented paradigm because primitive 
concepts can be seen as classes and defined concepts as views. Therefore, Description 
Logics seem well fitted to the merging of object-oriented and deductive approaches 
[Buchheit et al., 94]. 

We focus on the fact that classical approaches to databases and description logics 
have common points but do not operate on the same level of data. In effect, 
description logics are concerned by the scheme in intension (i.e. whatever the 
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interpretation is) whereas databases are concerned by the scheme in extension (i.e. for 
a particular interpretation). The work in [Domini et al., 96] also uses this idea. 

The goal of this paper is double. First, it seemed necessary to restrict the language of 
description logics to match the specific needs of databases. Then we show a way to 
unify database selection queries and subsumption. 

This paper is organised as follows: in section 2 we briefly describe the OSIRIS 
system. Section 3 and 4 define the OSIRIS specification language, first syntactically 
then semantically. Specific applications are defined in section 5. Finally we outline 
future work. 



2 Main Characteristics of the Osiris system 

The Osiris system is an implementation of the p-type model defined in [Sales- 
Simonet, 84] . This model aims at sharing data through views and statically analysing 
integrity constraints. In Osiris views are object-preserving [Scholl et al., 91], i.e., they 
are defined as subsets of existing objects. Object-generating views (i.e., views that 
create new objects, as in relational systems) are not permitted. This functionality will 
be implemented by allowing the creation of new types whose extensions will be 
defined as general queries. A view is defined as a set of attributes and logical 
formulas whose elementary predicates are of the type attribute e domain. 

An object belongs to a view’s extension iff it satisfies all formulas of the views. For 
example, if we define the view Minor as Persons less than 18 years old, then the 
system deduces that a Person x whose age is 24 does not belong to Minor’s extension. 
The system indexes objects according to elementary predicates used in the views’ 
definitions by partitioning the object space (defined by all the possible attribute 
assignations for an object). This is one of the main features of Osiris. It allows us to 
have updatable views, i.e. views through which users can interact and for example 
insert objects, according to [ANSI/X3]. 



3 Scheme Language Syntax 

In this section we give a definition of the concept language syntax for OSIRIS. On an 
operational point of view, this language is used to specify schemes. 

Let us consider a set of types T (ranged over by A,B,T) containing predefined types 
INT, REAL, CHAR, STRING, namely Predefined, a set of view V (ranged over by 
U,V) and a set of roles R (ranged over by R). These are sets of distinct names. 

As in [Buchheit et al., 98] we use two distinct languages: one for the types 
(corresponding to primitive concepts), and another one for the views (corresponding 
to defined concepts). 

Definition 1. Given T,V and R we inductively define the type concept language 
(namely TL) and the function attribute: TL^ P(RxT): 

• R.A, where Re R and Ae T, and attribute( R.A) = {(R,A)| 
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• R.A n (= 1 R), where Re R and Ae T, and attribute( R.An (= 1 R)) = {(R,A)} 

• C n D, where C and D are type concept, and attribute(C n D) = attribute(C) u 
attribute(D) 

Definition 2. Given T,V and R we inductively define the view concept language 

(namely VL): 

• A, where Ae T 

• V, where V e V 

• U n V, where U and V are view concepts 

• — lUndefined(R), where Re R 

• R.JVpVj , R. [VpVj , R.]Vj,vJ , R. [v^vj where Vj and are both 
elements of one of the types INT, CHAR or REAL 

• R.{aj,...,aJ, where a. are all elements of one of the types INT, REAL, CHAR 
or STRING 

The two latter cases are called elementary constraints. They are of the type attribute e 

domain. 

Definition 3. Given T,V and R a type scheme is a set S of axioms of the type: 

1. A c C, where A g T and C g TL 

2. A c — iB, where A e T and Bg T 

3. R £ AxB, where Rg R, Ag T and B g T 

4. V = U, where V g V and U g VL 

Such that: 

• Uniqueness of a type definition: for all A g T, there is one axiom A c C in S. Such 
types are called p-types. 

• A role belongs to a single type and all roles are defined: for all R there is exactly 
one axiom R c AxB and A c C such as C uses R. 

• Types are disjoint: for all A,B in T, there is an axiom A c — iB. 

• Uniqueness of a view definition: for all Vg V there is exactly one axiom V = U. 

• Views form a hierarchy: considering the binary relation of view inclusion "V uses 
U in its definition, V = Un the directed graph formed by views as node and 
this relation is acyclic and every connex compound has a unique root called 
minimal view. 

• A view is a subset of a unique type: for each view V there is exactly one type A 
such as minimal_view(V) = A n . . . . 

Informally these axioms have the following meaning: 

1 . Types are given by a set of roles 

2. Types are disjoints 

3. Roles have a domain and a codomain 

4. Views are definitions 
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Remarks. We have decided to separate type definitions from view definitions as in 
[Buchheit et al., 98] for two reasons. First, this follows the architecture advocated by 
[ANSI/X3]: views are external schemes and types form the global internal scheme. In 
the Osiris system types are built from views’ definitions. Second, distinguishing views 
from types focuses on the fact that these two concepts have not the same usage. In 
effect, a user must explicitly state that an object belongs to a primitive concept: the 
system cannot deduce such a belonging. So, a primitive concept is used in order to 
model a partially described set of objects, whereas a defined concept is completely 
characterised (relatively to primitive concepts) [Doyle et Patil, 91]. In example 1, 
PERSON is a primitive concept: if an object has an integer age, a string name and 
partners who are PERSON it is not necessarily a PERSON. In other words, types 
defined in this paper should be seen as types in many programming languages, which 
are in fact primitive concepts. The language Ada allows constraints on types such as 
integer in [2.. 10], this kind of constraints is an analogous to our views in a 
programming language. 



Definition 4. Given S a type scheme and A in T-Predefined such that A c C is in S 
we define attribute(A) as attribute(C). 

Definition 5. Given S a type scheme we define the function type from V to T that 
associates a view to its type. Given S a type scheme we define function roles from T 
to P(R), which associates a type to roles used in its description. 



Property. Given S a type scheme, then for all A in T, attribute(A) is the graph of a 
total function from R T. Thus we could write attribute(A)(R) for the type of 
attribute R from type A. 



Example 1. Given T={INT, STRING, PERSON, COURSE], R={ partner, age, 
namePERSON, nameCOURSE, follow, teach, teacher), y={VIEWPERSON, 
VIEWCOURSE, STUDENT, TEACHER, TEACHINGASSISTANT) we can define 
the following type scheme. 

Eollowing are constraints for types: 

- PERSON c partners. PERSON n age. INT n (= 1 age) n follow. COURSE 
n teach. COURSE n namePERSON. STRING n (= 1 namePERSON) 

- COURSE c teacher. PERSON n (= 1 teacher) n nameCOURSE. STRING n 
(= 1 nameCOURSE) 

These are constraints telling that types are disjoint: 

- PERSON c ^ COURSE 

- PERSON c ^NT 

- INT £ COURSE 

- INT c -.STRING 

- PERSON c ^STRING 

- COURSE c ^STRING 
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These are constraints for view definitions: 

- VIEWPERSON = PERSON n — lUndefined(age) n — lUndefined(partner) n 
— lUndefined(namePERSON) n age. [0, 140] 

- STUDENT = VIEWPERSON n ^ Undefined (follow) 

- TEACHER = VIEWPERSON n ^ Undefined (teach) 

- TEACHING ASSIST ANT = STUDENT n TEACHER 

- MAJOR = VIEWPERSON n age. [18, -too[ 

- VIEWCOURSE = COURSE n ^ Undefined(teacher) n ^ 
Undefined(nameCOURSE) 

This is a description logics-like notation but we prefer a notation like classical 
databases. The following example is the same as example 1 in the practical Osiris 
description language. 

Example 2 

p-type PERSON 
view VIEWPERSON 
attributes 

name : STRING ; 
age : INT ; 

partners : set of PERSON; 
assertions 

age in [0,140] ; 

end; 

view STUDENT : VIEWPERSON 

attributes 

follow ; set of COURSE; 

end; 

view TEACHER : VIEWPERSON 

attributes 

teach : set of COURSE ; 

end ; 

view TEACH INGAS S I STANT : STUDENT, TEACHER 

end; 

view MAJOR : VIEWPERSON 

assertions 

age >= 18 ; 

end; 

p-type COURSE 
view VIEWCOURSE 
attributes 

teacher : PERSON; 
name : STRING ; 

end; 

end; 
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4. Semantics 

Definition 6. An interpretation I = (AV') of a given type scheme S is given by a set A’ 
and an interpretation function such that starting concepts and roles are interpreted in 
the following way: 

• a’ is a subset of A’ for all A in T 

• V’ is a subset of A’ for all V in V 

• R’ is a triplet <Relation, Undefined, Unknown> with Relation c A’ x A’, Undefined 
c a', Unknown c A’ and {x g A' I y g A’ and (x,y) g Relation} c A’ - 
(Undefined u Unknown) 

And such as complex concepts are interpreted according to the following rules: 

• (— iB)' = {x G a' I X ^ B’I, where B g T 

• ( R.A)' = {x G a' I y G a': (x,y) g Rel’ ^ y e A'}, where A g T 

• (C n D)‘ = C’ n D’, where C and D are view concepts or C and D are in TL 

• ( (= 1 R) )' = {x G a' I #{y G A‘: (x,y) g R’j = 1 }, where R g R 

• (— lUndefined(R))’ = {x g A’ I x ^ Undefined}, where R’ = <Relation, Undefined, 
Unknown> 

Remarks. The undefined set in a role interpretation represents the objects for which 
the role has no meaningful value. It is the case for the function 1/x: it is undefined for 
x=0. As in Description Logics we assume that names are unique (unique name 
assumption), in the context of our database system these names are oids. 

Definition 7. Given I and J two interpretations of a scheme S, we say that J is a more 
specific interpretation than I (noted as J cl) iff: 

• A’cA' 

• for all A in T, A’ c A\ 

• for all V in y, V c V'. 

• for all R in R, R’ = <Relationj , Undefined;, Unknownj>, R^ = <Relation 2 , 
Undefinedj, Unknown 2 >, Relation; c Relation^ , Undefined; c Undefined 2 and 
Unknown 2 c Unknown; . 

In other words, J a more specific interpretation than I contains less unknown 
information and possibly more objects than I. 

Definition 8. An interpretation I is said finite if A’ is finite. 

Definition 9. Given a scheme S, we say that a finite interpretation I may satisfies an 
axiom. More precisely: 

1 . I satisfies A c C iff A’ c C’ 

2. I satisfies A a — B iff A’ n B’ = 0 
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3. I satisfies R c AxB iff Relation c A’ xB\ Undefined c A^ and Unknown c A', 
where R’ = < Relation, Undefined, Unknown> 

4. Isatisfies V = UiffV’ = U’ 

We say that a finite interpretation satisfies a type scheme S (or that I is a valid 
interpretation of S) iff: 

• I satisfies every axiom of S 

• There exist J c I such that J satisfies every axiom of S and Unknown(R^ ) = 0. 

Definition 10. We say that a view Vj subsumes a view V 2 , iff V 2 ’ c V/ for all valid 
interpretation I. 



5. Calculus of Subsumption 

The goal of this section is to show how subsumption can be calculated by defining a 
space where views are subsets and subsumption is set inclusion. 

Definition 11. Given a type scheme S, a view V and I a valid interpretation of S, we 
say that the virtual space of V with regard to I is 

Virtual(V,I) ({yl xgV', <x,y>e Relation} u {undefined 

I xgV’,xg Undefined) where r =<Relation,Undefined ,Unknown > 



Definition 12. The virtual space of a view V, namely virtual(V), is the union of 
virtual(V,I) for all valid interpretation I. 

Definition 13. The virtual space of a type A is the set: 

Virtual(A) (B u {undefined}) where r c AxB 

We will now show that virtual spaces of views can be finitely represented by eq- 
classes. This is a consequence of the choice made for the elementary constraints. 



Definition 14. Given a type scheme S and one of its role R, R c AxB is an axiom of 
S, the domain of R, namely domain(R), is: 

• Set(B), i.e. the set of all elements of type B, if R considered as an attribute is 
single-valued 

• Set(set(B)) otherwise 

Definition 15. The stable sub-domains of a role R, namely SSD(R), are subsets of 
domain(R) such as: 

1 . SSD(R) is a partition of domain(R) 
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2. For each elementary constraint upon R, R.C (where C is ]a,b], ...,or {a, b, c}) 
there are ssdj, ssd^ e SSD(R) such as C = ssdjU ...u ssd^ . 

3. The number of stable sub-domains is minimal (condition 1 and 2 does not provide 
a unique set of SSD) 

4. {undefined } e SSD(R) 

All the elementary constraints can be written as attribute e ssd, u ...u ssd^. Logic 
constraints for view satisfaction are thus predicate calculus formulas [Simonet et al., 
94]. 

Example 3. Stable sub-domains for attributes in example 2 are: 

• SSD(age) = {[MININT, 0[, [0,18[, [18,140], ]140,MAXINT], {undefined} } 

• SSD(name) = {STRING, {undefined}} 

• SSD(partners) = { set(PERSON), {undefined}} 

• SSD(follow) = {set(COURSE), {undefined}} 

• SSD(teach) = {set(COURSE), { undefined}} 

Definition 16. Let A be a p-type, an eq-class of A is a set: 

Xforaiirinroie(A) ssd(r), whcrc ssd(r) e SSD(r) 

In fact, eq-classes of A form a partition of virtual(A). 

Example 4. Example of eq-class 

([0,18[, STRING, set(PERSON), set(COURSE), {undefined}) 

Property. The virtual space of a view is the union of a finite number of eq-classes. 
Proof, c.f. [Sales-Simonet 84] 

Property. A view Vj subsumes a view iff virtual(Vj) c virtual(V 2 ). 

Proof. By induction over the number and kind of constraints, c.f. [Sales-Simonet 84]. 

An object can be seen as an element of the virtual space, or a subset if the object is 
not completely known, by projecting its attributes’ values in this space. A formula 
such as PERSON n age. [15,40] can be seen, in intension, as a subset of the virtual 
space too and, in extension, as the set of known objects matching the query. 



6. Conclusion and Future Work 

The semantics given to Description Logics are formal ones contrary to most database 
standards the models of which are often expressed in natural language (however, we 
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note the work of [Coupaye, 96]). So we have tried to clearly specify that the use of 
inheritance in the Osiris system is "set inclusion". The use of a Description Logics 
model appeared to us as a good candidate to perform such a clarification. 

Furthermore, the vision of both objects and logical formulas as subsets in the virtual 
space has led good results in the semantic object indexation in Osiris. We hope that 
this will set a bridge between database and knowledge base domains. It also seems to 
be interesting for semantic query optimization as a query can be evaluated 
intensionally first, then extensionally. 

The objectives of our work are double. First one is to increase the expression power 
of the views by adding new types of constraints such as linear constraints or 
constraints of the form attribute e view. 

Second one is to add other notions of inheritance to this model. This is a necessary 
step toward a full object system and should be closely linked with view inheritance, 
thus providing an intelligent data environment. 
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Abstract. Translating ontologies from a source language towards a tar- 
get one is a required process both for the conception of a new ontology 
from existing ones (reuse) and for common use of an ontology by different 
knowledge based systems. The usual approach for translation is based 
upon the existence of a translator for each pair of languages from and 
to which the ontology must be translated. Therefore, several translating 
tools are necessary. 

We propose a translation approach which employs a unique translator 
no matter what source and target languages are involved. It relies on 
two principal components. The first one is a meta-language called MJCif 
which extends the Kif language with the concept of meta-relation to 
describe representation ontologies. The second one is a pivot representa- 
tion which unifies different styles of representations. The translation tool 
is an interpretation program of the meta-relation definitions specified in 
the source and target representation ontologies. 



1 Introduction 

During the last decade, the computer science community and particularly the 
artificial intelligence community has shown a growing interest in work on ontolo- 
gies. Among these works the ontology design and the ontology use by knowledge 
based systems (KBS) are the subject of considerable research activity. The aim 
is to provide the means, formalisms and tools which contribute to the use of 
ontologies by heterogeneous systems, by facilitating the exchange of knowledge 
between them, and to the design of new ontologies from existing ones, i.e., the 
reuse. 

If ontologies are widely acknowledged as an efficient means of knowledge 
sharing and reuse, their design is, on the other hand, a long, costly and difficult 
process. There are two main reasons for this. The first one is the lack of tested 
methodologies of ontology design. Most existing ontologies have been developed 
to meet specific needs, and each team has followed its own methodology of 
which an overview is given in [2]. The second main reason is that those who 
develop ontologies are generally not experts in the domain characterised by the 
ontologies. A time consnming and costly process of knowledge acquisition is 
therefore necessary; ontology reuse may be a possibility of reducing conception 
costs. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, ENCS 1873, pp. 573-582, 2000. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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When an ontology is constructed (whether or not by reuse) it may be used 
by different KBS, each providing different reasoning services. For example, if 
an application necessitates classifying concepts of an ontology and detecting 
inconsistencies, a knowledge representation system based on Description Logics 
(DLs) such as Loom or Classic may be required. The same ontology may also 
be used by a planning system if it is necessary to produce plans. 

Flowever, to achieve ontology use and reuse, it is necessary to supply ontol- 
ogy and KBS designers with technologies which are capable of supporting their 
activities. In these technologies, ontology translators are indispensable tools. 

We propose a declarative approach for the automatic translation of ontolo- 
gies which aims at using a single translator whatever the source and the target 
ontology language. This approach relies on a meta language, called M_Kif which 
enables us to describe languages based on relations, frames, DLs or objects, 
in a declarative manner. For a given language, this description constitutes its 
Representation Ontology. An other important component of our approach is a 
Pivot Representation which enables us to unify different knowledge represen- 
tations. In our approach, the translation process of an ontology from a language 
Li to L 2 is entirely driven by the representation ontologies of Li and L 2 . 

To present this work, we begin, in section 2, by presenting the requirements 
for ontology reuse. In section 3 we motivate the need to ontology translation. 
To situate our approach, section 4 is devoted to the description of the usual 
translation tools. Our general approach is described in section 5. In sections 6, 7 
and 8 we describe respectively the pivot representation, the M_Kif language and 
the translation process . Finally, in our conclusion we evaluate our work. 



2 Reuse Requirements 

New ontologies can be constructed by assembling existing ontologies. The latter 
can either be included as such or adapted, for example specialised. Sometimes, a 
new ontology is built entirely by reuse, as is the case of PHYSYS, a formal ontology 
based upon the system dynamics theory. However, ontology reuse is in itself a 
difficult and costly task which necessitates an adequate environment which allows 
reused ontologies to be integrated successfully. This environment must offer at 
least (1) the availability and the public access to the ontologies to be reused, 
(2) their documentation, (3) their translation, and (4) specific operators which 
make ontology assembly possible. The most efficient framework for obtaining 
information on existing ontologies, and which gives access to them is a public 
ontology server on the web. One of the most well known and widely used ontology 
servers is the Ontolingua server^. It’s an ontology development environment 
which offers a library of public ontologies, facilities and operators which enable 
designers to edit, browse and reuse the library ontologies. Operators which make 
reuse possible are ’’inclusion” consisting in importing existing ontologies into a 
new one with no modihcation, ’’restriction” consisting in an inclusion followed by 



^ http:/ /www-ksl-svc. Stanford. edu:5915/ 
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a restriction of the imported ontologies by adding constraints which limit their 
set of axioms, and ’’polymorphic refinement” which means that an operation can 
be extended for nse with several types of argnments. 

3 Why Translate Ontologies 

The translation process of ontologies is necessary both for reuse and use by 
KBS. The ontologies to be reused must be translated in such a way they can be 
expressed in the same language as the new ontology. If an ontology 0i described 
in a language Li must be reused by an ontology 0 described in a language L, 
with Li 9 *^ L, then, it is necessary to translate 0i from Li to L. 

When used by a KBS, the ontology must be translated into the KBS rep- 
resentation language. Ontologies are constructed to be used in one or several 
applications which all have their own knowledge representation language, which 
may differ from the descriptive language of the ontology. For example, in the 
context of inter-operation between different applications, an ontology can be 
used as an interchange format. The translation process between the ontology 
and the application formats is required because each application needs to read 
and write the same data. 

Translating an ontology means translating its generic terms, i.e., terms which 
have been used to describe the knowledge it carries. This set of generic terms is 
called meta-ontology in [9], Frame Ontology in [4], but the most commonly 
used name is representation ontology. 

4 Usual Translation Approach 

A classical translation tool works both at the symbolic and syntaxic levels. Using 
a certain number of pre-established rules, it follows two criteria. 

1. it only applies to a pair of languages (Li,L 2 ); 

2. it is uni-directional: Li -> L 2 or L 2 -> Li. 

The translation process of the CORE model, a medical ontology developed in 
Grail, a knowledge representation system (KRS) based on DLs, into Loom - 
another KRS also based on DLs - consisted in two stages: analysis/pre-processing 
and code generation [5]. In the first stage, the Grail formulae were converted to 
Lisp. The result is then given to a translation module which generates the Loom 
code. Separating the process into two stages means that the analysis module 
could be reused for a translation from grail into other Lisp based systems such 
as Classic. 

These are few experiments of reuse of translated ontologies: here we can note 
[10] where the EngMath ontology expressed in Ontolingua [4], was reused in a 
new specification expressed in Slang - a knowledge level specification language. 
Amongst the problems raised by this experiment, was the need to check the 
semantic differences between the set theory and the category theory on which 
Ontolingua and Slang are respectively founded, in order to detect possible 
inconsistencies. 
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To translate an ontology into N target languages, 1) translators are 

needed, as is illustrated in Fig. 1(a), in which each arrow represents one trans- 
lator. 





Fig. 1 (a) 



Fig. 1 (b) 



The use of a pivot language (Fig. 1 (b)) such as Kif [3] considerably reduces the 
number of translators, which can be brought down to (2 * W). 

Certain ontology description languages are ’’naturally” accompanied by their 
translation tools. This is the case of the Ontolingua language [4], a struc- 
tured form of Kif, which has its own translators. Ontolingua is a system for 
describing portable ontologies over the Loom, Epikit and Algernon systems. 
The Enterprise ontology [9] has been described using Ontolingua. Ontologies 
can be described using class, relation, function, and object definitions. These 
definitions can be written in Kif and/or by using terms specific to Ontolin- 
gua, called ’’second-order terms”, defined in a representation ontology called the 
Frame Ontology. These terms correspond to a set of some common idioms that 
are supported in most target systems. Because Kif is very expressive, all of its 
sentences do not have an equivalent in the target systems. The Kif sentences 
which can be translated are written in the Frame Ontology. When Ontolingua 
hnds these sentences, it transforms them into a canonical form before passing 
them on to the appropriate translator. In other words, the Frame Ontology de- 
fines what can be translated. 

If the Ontolingua system ensures the translation of domain ontologies described 
in Kif to Loom, Epikit and Algernon, the reverse translation has not been taken 
into account. Ensuring the translation of Loom, Epikit and other systems to Kif, 
necessitates the development of new translation tools. 



5 Our translation Approach 

Our approach to ontology translation [7] aims at using a single translator for 
all ontology description languages based on description logics, frames or objects. 
To do this, it makes use of a meta-language named M-KIF for the description of 
representation ontologies and a pivot representation for all the ontologies. 
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5.1 Representation Ontologies 

A description language can be seen as a separate knowledge domain. It has a 
specific vocabulary in which each term has a unique interpretation. By analogy 
with an ontology, which is a description of terms that represent a domain or a 
reality, a representation ontology is the description of the set of representative 
terms of a language. These are the generic terms of the language which are used 
to represent the terms of the ontology. Therefore, if a given language Li, based 
on an object formalism, is used to describe an ontology 0, the representation on- 
tology of Li consists in the specification of the generic terms Class, Attribute, 
Instance, ISA relationship, etc. The description of these terms is independent 
of their content. 

5.2 From Kif to M-Kif 

Kif (Knowledge Interchange Format) [3] is an expressive language which plays 
a similar role to that of data exchange standards, but at a knowledge level. 
Based on the set theory as defined by Von Neuman-Barnays-GodeP, it allows 
formalisation of domain knowledge in terms of objects, relations^, and functions'^. 

M-Kif is a language that we have conceived for the description of representa- 
tion ontologies. As its name indicates, it uses the Kif language, with an extension 
to the meta-relation concept. 

A meta-relation is a Kif relation in which arguments are themselves relations. 
Only meta-relations with arity < 2 are considered. A unary meta-relation is a 
set of unary or binary relations that satisfy the predicate. A binary meta-relation 
is a set of couples of unary and/or binary relations that satisfy the predicate. The 
M_Kif definition of a unary meta-relation (respectively a binary meta-relation) 
captures the semantics of the relations (respectively the couple of relations) that 
belong to it. 

For each representation primitive of a given language we associate a meta- 
relation with the same name, and its definition using M_Kif provides for the 
capture of the representation primitive semantics . 

With the meta-relation concept, we introduce a meta-level description in which 
the description languages of ontologies can be specified in a declarative and 
expressive manner. 

6 The Pivot Representation 

We have identified and defined a core of meta-relations necessary and sufficient 
for the representation of concepts usually used in styles of DLs, objects, frames 

^ This theory avoids the paradox of set theory. 

^ A relation designates a particular relationship between objects of the universe of 
discourse. It is an arbitrary set of finite lists of objects, where each list is a selection 
of objects that jointly satisfy the relation 

^ A function is a particular kind of relation in which, each list is such as, the initial 
elements are arguments, and the final element is the function value when applied on 
the arguments. 
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and relations. These are the predefined meta-relations. Each one is a pred- 
icate of arity < 2, and its extension contains the entities of the source ontology 
{^source) that satisfy the predicate. We have identified five classes of prede- 
fined meta-relations: (1) meta-relations used for the categorisation of Osource 
(UnaryRelation, BinaryRelat ion and Individual); (2) meta-relations which 
allow semantics enrichment ofOgource collections: (Implicit, Explicit, Defined 
and Primitive); (3) meta-relations which allow semantics enrichment of Ogource 
associations: (Domain, Range, RangeRestiction , CardMax, and CardMin); 

(4) meta-relations which express relationships (other than associations) between 
OsourceCollections: (SubRelation and Disjoint); (5) meta-relations which de- 
scribe links between individuals and collections: (Has-Instance and Is-Instance-Of). 

The pivot representation (PR) of any Osource is then represented solely in 
terms of predefined meta-relation instances. 

7 The MJCif Language 

In MJCif, the representation ontology of a given language is a set of definitions 
that describe the representation primitives (concepts, operators, constructors,...) 
used by this language. A meta-relation definition associates to the name of the 
meta-relation, an M_Kif expression that integrates Kif expressions with the fol- 
lowing syntax: 

(defmetarelation name <arguments> := <MJCif .express ion>) 

For example, the representation ontology of the Classic language must con- 
tain amongst others, the definition of a meta-relation that specifies the semantics 
of the cl-def ine-concept operator which introduces a new defined concept. In 
MJCif, it can be written: 

(defmetarelation Cl-def ine-concept (?C1 ?C) := 

(and (UnaryRelation ?C1) 

(Defined ?C1) 

(Explicit ?C1) 

(ConceptExpr ?C1 ?€))) 

The ontology representation of Classic will be complete when all the meta- 
relations referenced in every definition are predefined or previously defined. 

7.1 Implicit Unary Relations 

Each meta-relation conceived for semantic enrichment of binary relations, iden- 
tifies a particular category of Osource collections® that we call implicit unary 
relations. These collections do not have a name to designate them explicitly 
in Osource- Consider for example the expression of the meta-relation: 

(Range R C) 

Its extension is a set of couples (R C) such as R G BinaryRelat ion , C G 

They are particular in that they constitute collections which have not been explicitly 
described as such. 



5 
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UnaryRelation and the couple (R C) satisfy the Range predicate. Each pair 
(R C) identifies an implicit unary relation, i.e., a set of individuals of Dsource, 
that share a single property. This set is formally dehned by: 

{x / V y: (x y) e R => y G C} 

For example, the corresponding implicit unary relation of the couple (diet 
vegetable) of the Range metarelation determines individuals (not necessar- 
ily persons) that share the property ’’eats vegetables”. Each identified implicit 
unary relation is named by an internal symbol and linked to its category (name 
of the meta-relation). If IR designates an implicit unary relation, it satisfies the 
predicates: 

(UnaryRelation IR) 

(Implicit IR) 

(Defined IR)® 

(SubRelation IR Root)^ 

Each explicit unary relation of Ogource can then be expressed as a subset of each 
of the implicit unary relations representing one of its properties. The PR of a 
^source is therefore brought to a set of explicit and implicit unary relations and 
a set of binary relations. The unary relations are linked by SubRelation. 

8 Translation Process 

The translation process of Ogource from a language Li to a target one L 2 is entirely 
driven by (the representation ontology of Li) and Ofarget representa- 

tion ontology of L 2 ). The first step consists in building PR, i.e., instanciating the 
predehned meta-relations. To do that, the translator needs OHurce input 

parameter, which allows it to generate the PR. Fig. 2 illustrates this process. 



( CficBrce ) 

1 


> 


( Otafget ) 






^source ►-] Translator| PR 









Fig. 2: First step of the translation 



Fig. 3: Second step of translation 



Algorithm 1: Ogource PR 

For each expression (M* <arguments>) of Ogource- 

1 Search in O^glurce definition of M* meta-relation; 

2 Apply this definition to (M* <arguments>)®. We obtain: 

® The description associated to an implicit nnary relation represents a necessary and 
snfhcient condition for individuals to belong to this relation. 

The pivot representation has a particular unary relation named Root. It is the widest 
relation in that it includes all unary relations of the source ontology. 

® This consists in instanciating the second member of the definition with the arguments 
which appear in (M* <arguments>) . 
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(Mji arguments) 

(Mj 2 arguments) 

(M*n arguments) 

3 If Mjj is a predefined meta-relation of the class 3 then 

3.1 Generate an implicit unary relation Symb/c; 

3.2 Describe Symb/j; 

(Implicit Symb/e); 

(Defined Symb^); 

(SubRelation Symb^ Root); 

4 Apply steps 1, 2 et 3 to all (M*j <arguments>) , j = l. .n generated in 2: 

5 Stop this process when in all derived expressions (M*^- <arguments >), is 
predefined. 

At the end of this phase, the M_Kif translator has built PR. Each explicit unary 
relation C is expressed as: 

(SubRelation C X*) 

where X* is an implicit or an explicit nnary relation . 

The second step of the translation process, illustrated in Fig. 3 is a transfor- 
mation of PR following the description of the target language included in 
To generate Otar get, i-e., a specification of Ogource in a target language, the same 
translator needs only as input parameter. 

Algorithm 2: PR ^ Ddbie 

For each explicit unary relation C of PR do: 

1 For each X* such as (SubRelation C X*) 

if Xj is an explicit unary relation 
Generate (Sentence C XG 
if Xj is an implicit unary relation Symb* 

Replace Symb* by its description; 

Generate its associated Sentence expression. 

2 Apply the second member of the Sentence meta-relation definition on all 
Sentence expressions. 

Each must contain the dehnition of its specific Sentence meta-relation. 



9 Example 

Consider the following definition expressed in Classic langnage [1]. 

(cl-def ine-concept ’Vegetarian ’(and Person (all diet Vegetable))) 
The defined concept Vegetarian describes persons whose diet is vegetable. Ap- 
plying Algorithm 1 on Classic which one definition is given in section 

7 enable us to generate PR which contains: 

(SubRelation Vegetarian Person) 
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(SubRelation Vegetarian Symbo) 

The category of the implicit unary relation Symbo is Range and its value is the 
couple (diet Vegetable). 

If the target language is Osiris [8], its representation ontology must contain 
definitions of the meta-relations of the Osiris concepts. Among these concepts 
is the notion of view®. 

In the PR Otarget direction of the translation, the translator interprets each 
meta-relation definition as a sufficient condition. 

The final resnlt of the translation process is: 

(View Vegetarian 
( (person) 

(attributes (diet (0,N) Vegetable)) 

(assertions ()))) 

10 Conclusion 

We have presented an approach to the translation of ontologies nsing a sin- 
gle translator based on the representation ontologies of the sonrce and target 
languages. The translator is a program which interprets the meta-relation defi- 
nitions specified in these representation ontologies. 

This translator proceeds in two phases: source to pivot representation PR and 
PR to target. In the first phase, the translator bnilds PR of the sonrce ontology, 
i.e., it instanciates a set of M_Kif predefined meta-relations. In the second phase, 
the translation consists in transforming PR following the target langnage’s char- 
acteristics defined in its representation ontology. The originality of our approach 
can be situated at three different levels. 

Firstly, it needs only one translator whatever the ontology description lan- 
guage. The translator is developed once and for all, and each time a langnage is 
targeted for translation, only its representation ontology design nsing M_Kif is 
needed. 

Secondly, it associates to each language its own ontology, named representa- 
tion ontology, and therefore each language is considered as a knowledge domain 
on which principles of ontology design can be applied. 

Thirdly, it largely replaces the classical language translation tools by repre- 
sentation ontologies of these langnages. We think that writing a representation 
ontology for a langnage is easier than writing a specific translator. These two 
tasks are not situated at the same level: defining a representation ontology is a 
specification task, whereas writing a translator is a programming task. 

The translator is currently nnder experimentation. The first step was the 
identification and the implementation of common characteristics of a set of rep- 
resentation languages. Languages based on DLs and Osiris system [8] were 
retained. Amongst DLs, Classic and Loom were chosen, they are respectively 

^ A view corresponds to a defined or primitive concept in DLs. It is charaterized by 
the views it inherits, attribnte definitions and assertions which represent constraints 
on attributes. 
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the least and the most expressive. Grail which has been used to write the CORE 
medical ontology, was also targeted. As our work is carried out in the medical 
domain, it is of particular interest for us. In [6] va have proposed a representation 
ontology for the Grail language. 

The aim of this phase is to validate the approach whilst limiting it to two-way 
translation (source to target and target to source) of a set of common represen- 
tation primitives to these languages. In a second phase, specific primitives to a 
given language, which cannot be directly translated, were investigated. Some of 
these primitives have been identified in [5], In [7] we have presented a possible 
treatment of these primitives. 

Experimentation of the translator on a real ontology is under way. We have 
choosen the Enterprise ontology [9] which is available on the Ontolingua server 
as a base for our work. Since this ontology is expressed in the Ontolingua 
language, the design of its representation ontology is also under way. Our aim is 
to translate the Enterprise ontology into the Classic and Osiris languages. 
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Abstract. The data warehousing approach intends to exploit a very large 
volume of data to make relevant decisions. In this paper, we deal with object- 
oriented data warehouse design. More precisely, we present an object-oriented 
data warehouse model, integrating temporal and archive data. We provide 
functions allowing the administrator to specify a data warehouse from a global 
source schema. 

1 Introduction 

Data warehouses (DWs) store large volumes of data, which are extracted from 
multiple, distributed, autonomous and possibly heterogeneous data sources 
(operational databases) to improve On-Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) and 
Decision Support System (DSS) applications [4, 13]. We have specified a functional 
architecture of a medical DSS' in [10]. This architecture (which is divided in three 
components) distinguishes several issues, laying the foundation for our study, 

- The integration generates a virtual Global data Source (GS) from multiple data 
sources. This component is based on federated database approaches. 

- The con.struction intends to design and to generate a DW as a materialised view 
[7] over the GS. 

- The organisation models data for supporting efficiently OLAP and DSS 
applications in several Data Marts (DMs). The DMs are often designed according 
to a multidimensional model [1,9]. 

In this paper, we focus on the DW design (construction). We provide means to 
define a DW from a GS schema. In our DSS, the DW is not organised according to a 
multidimen.sionaI model. We justify our choice by the fact that the multidimensional 
approach generates a lot of redundant data [4] limiting efficient data management. 

1.1 The Problem 

The GS is organised to support efficiently management and business activities 
through OLTP (On-Line Transaction Processing) applications whereas the DW 
collects relevant information for supporting decision process through OLAP 
applications. The GS is based on traditional database models to manage business 
information. On the other hand, the DW must be based on a specific model, related to 
its requirements, which consist in storing relevant information for decisions. Fig. 1 
illustrates differences between a GS and a DW. 



' Ptis study UYI.V partially financed hy CTl-Sud (computing organism of the French Social Security) located 
in Midi-Pyrenees ( France ).lt is related to the national KFANIMA 'I'IC project, which is financed hy the 
French government. This project intends to design and to develop methods and tools for medical DWs. 
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DB Design 




Fig. 1. GS and DW designing. 



The main difference lies in the fact that the DW must be modelled from an existing 
abstract world, which is the GS schema. This requires models for the DW designing, 
which integrate the following characteristics: 

- Data redundancies and data integrity. In our DSS, the DW is defined as a central 
repository, which is dedicated to manage relevant decisional information. 

- Complex data. Our application context is the medical world, where complex 
information is often used [9]. 

- DW data origin. The DW is populated by source data extractions through 
extracting and transformation processes. 

- Temporal data. Many DSS applications are temporal in nature, e.g. they are based 
not only on the up-to-date source information, but also on the history of the data at 
sources, whereas sources may be non-temporal [4, 14]. 

- Historical data with relevant form. The DW has to limit volumes of historical 
data {"recent" data might be stored with detailed form, whereas "old" historical 
data, which became non-relevant in a detailed form, might be summarised). 

One way for dealing with these requirements is to define a specific DW model 
which integrates the DW characteristics. This paper provides a temporal object- 
oriented data warehouse model. To define the DW, a building process is defined. 



1.2 Related Work 



The DW community focuses on technical aspects such as multidimensional data 
models [1, 9] as well as materialised view maintenance and configuration [7, 8]. Data 
warehousing systems have traditionally been used in a relational context such as 
business area. The relational data warehouse models have limitations due to the nature 
of the relational data model [3, 9]. Many applications such as medical applications, 
require more powerful data warehouse models than relational approaches. This can be 
confirmed by several new proposals in this direction; for example, [3] provides 
physical implementation using an object-oriented database and [9] defines an 
extended multidimensional data model for complex data in the clinical world. 

Temporal information is very important in a data warehousing context [4, 14]. In 
[3] the authors do not study temporal aspects of DWs, whereas [9] presents a 
multidimensional model with temporal characteristics. Our model differs from [9] 
because we do not organise DW data " multidimensionally" . Nevertheless, [14] studies 
incremental maintenance of temporal views using a temporal query language 
equivalent to TSQL2. We provide more flexible temporal model than [14] because the 
purging values are not deleted, but they are archived. 
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Because of its application in data warehousing [13], the materialised view 
approach has received increasing attention in a relational context [5, 7, 8, 14], 
whereas little attention is currently paid in the object DW context. Recently [6] 
provides an object-relational view design for DWs. To build a DW we provide 
mapping functions for extracting only relevant source data. We assumed that the 
complete underlying source data are available. In [5] the authors show how to remove 
warehouse data without fully compute views in a relational framework. 

1.3 Paper Outline 

Section 2 introduces our temporal model. Section 3 provides a data warehouse model 
integrating temporal information. Section 4 depicts our prototype. 

2 Preliminaries: Handling Time 

The temporal dimension is very important in the data warehousing context because 
DSS applications require historical data [4, 14]. This section introduces the basic 
temporal concepts for defining several temporal types. Our temporal model is based 
on a discrete and linear temporal model in which the time line is structured in a 
" multigranular" way [12]. We define a temporal unit as a mapping U from the set of 

positive integers to the set of absolute time sets where, V(i, i<j, U(i)^ a 

U(j)^ VriEU(i), VrjEU(j), ri<rj and U(i)=0 ^ U(j)=0. There is a finer than 
relation among temporal units. Let Uj and U 2 be temporal units. Uj is finer than U 2 , 
denoted Ui^ 2 , if for each i, there exists j such that Ui(i)^U 2 (j). Calendar is a set of 
temporal units, which forms a lattice with respect to ih& finer than relation. Moreover, 
several temporal types are defined. 

An instant is a time point for a temporal unit Ins=(n, U) where n is a time point 
and U is a temporal unit. Our model supports several functions between instants, =, 

<, <, >, > and the following function is defined: Unit:T_Instant^T_Unit I 
Unit(Ins)=U. 

An interval is the time between two instants, Int=(InsB, InsE) where InsB^nsE 
and Int={Ins I InsB^ns^nsE}=[InsB, InsE]. We adopt the Allen operators (meets, 
overlaps,...) and the following functions are defined: Unit : T_Interval^T_Unit I 
Unit(Int) = U, Begin: T_Interval—>T_Instant I Begin(Int) = InsB, End : 
T_Interval^T_Instant I End(Int) = InsE, isEmpty : T_Interval^T_Boolean I 
isEmpty(Int) = true iffEnd(Int) < Begin(Int). Note that isEmpty([Ins,Ins] ) = false. 

A temporal element hi is an ordered set of intervals. It is expressed by hi = <Int^; 
. . . ;Int'’> according to the following properties: 

- each interval is non empty, VkE[L.h], isEmpty(Int^)=false, 

- intervals use a same unit, VkE[L.h], Vj^kE[L.h], Unit(Int'')=Unit(In^), 

- intervals are disjoints, VkE[L.h], Vj^kE[L.h], lnt’"nln^=0, 

- intervals are non contiguous and ordered, VkE[ I..h[, End(Int'')<Begin(Int''*^ ). 

3 Data Warehouse Model 

A DW stores data, which is extracted from a GS. In our context, GS is described 
within an object-oriented model. The motivating for using the object-oriented 
paradigm is that it has proven to be successful in complex data modelling [2]. 
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The case study is taken from the medical domain and it concerns patients and 
doctors in French hospitals. We use the object definition language provided by Object 
Database Management Group (ODMG). 

interface PATIENT (extend Person) { 
attribute Short patient_no; 
attribute String firstname; 
attribute String lastname; 
attribute Struct T_Address { 

String street. String city. Long 
code} address; 
attribute Short birth; 
attribute String sex; 
relationship Set<WARD> 

admissions ; 

relationship Set<CONSULTING> 

consultations 

inverse CONSULTING: : patient; } 
interface DOCTOR (extend Person) { 
attribute Long doctor_no; 
attribute String speciality; 
relationship Set<WARD> works 

inverse WARD :: staff s ; 
relationship <WARD> manages 

inverse WARD :: manage d_by; 
relationship Set<CONSULTING> 
consultations 

inverse CONSULTING :: doctor; } 
interface WARD { 

attribute String title; 
attribute String phone; 

3.1 Warehouse Classes 

In order to define the warehouse class concept, we extend the classical class concept 
of the ODMG with a mapping function for modelling the extracting process as well as 
two set of properties for specifying the temporal and archive properties through 
filters. 

A warehouse class c is defined by (Name'', Type", Super", Extension", ff, (ff, yf). 
Name" is a unique class name. Type" is a type defining structure 
Structure"=(Attributes", Relations") and behaviour Methods" (where Attributes" is a set 
of attributes, Relations" is a set of associations and compositions. Methods" is a set of 
methods). Super" is a set of the super classes of c. Extension"={o\ o^,..., is a finite 
set of warehouse objects. The three specific characteristics are defined as follows: 

- is a mapping function, which specifies the warehouse class origin, 

- (ff={pj,...,pt} is a temporal filter defining a set of temporal properties Pi, ie[l,t] 
(their detailed value evolutions are kept), 

- y/={(agri, pi),...,(agra, Pa)] is an archive filter defining a set of archive 
properties Pj, je [l,a], which are associated to an aggregate function agrj. 

3.1.1 Warehouse Class Extension (Extension") 

Each extracted source data is stored in the DW as a warehouse object. A warehouse 
object o is defined by (oid. So, History, Archive, Origin), oid is an object identity, 
which is immutable, persists for the lifetime of the warehouse object and it is 



relationship Set<DOCTOR> staffs 
inverse DOCTOR: : works ; 
relationship <DOCTOR> manage d_by 
inverse DOCTOR: : manages; } 
interface CONSULTING { 
attribute Double fees; 
attribute List<String> symptoms; 
attribute Struct T_P res sure { 
Short max. Short min} 

blood_pressure ; 
attribute Double weight; 
attribute Double size; 
attribute Double temperature; 
attribute String diagnosis; 
relationship Set<MEDICINE> 

prescription; 

relationship <PATIENT> patient 
inverse PATIENT :: consultations ; 

relationship <DOCTOR> doctor 
inverse DOCTOR: : consultations; } 
interface MEDICINE { 
attribute String code; 
attribute String mol_category; 
attribute String mol_type; 
attribute Short quantity; 
attribute Double price; 
attribute String maker; } 
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independent of the source objects. So is the current state. History = {Spi, Sp 2 ,..., Spp} is 
a finite set of past states. Archive = {Sai, Sa2,---, •S'afl} is a finite set of archive states. 
Origin is a set of source object identities from which the object was created. The 
warehouse object origin establishes links with source objects. The warehouse object 
origin allows the DW to periodically propagate source evolutions at the DW level. 

A state Si of a warehouse object is defined by a couple (hi, v,) where hi is a 
temporal element and v, is a value, which is the object value during instants of hi. 
Note that the past states are lost once they are archived. The need for high detailed 
evolution keeping is in conflict with the need for low volume of data. The 
administrator manages this problem to keep data evolutions at an acceptable level. 



3.1.2 Temporal and Archive Filters (({f, iff) 

In order to define the past states and the archive states, we introduce the temporal 
filter concept and the archive filter concept. 

A temporal filter specifies a set of temporal properties. When a property is 
temporal, its detailed evolutions are kept. More precisely, at each extracting point 
(when the DW is refreshed), if the source data has changed, then the old value of the 
set of the temporal properties is kept into a past state and the current state is refreshed. 

An archive filter specifies the archive properties (a subset of the temporal 
properties) and their respective aggregate functions. Several functions are available. 

- The classical aggregate functions: sum, count, max, min, avg. 

- Temporal aggregate functions: sumjt, countjt, maxjt, minjt, avgjt. These 
functions are used to aggregate past values with a temporal criteria. 

Example: A warehouse class "Services" is described as follows: 



warehouse interface Services { attribute String name; attribute String 

specialty; attribute Short nb_patients; } 

with temporal filter {nb_patients } , archive filter { avg (nb_pat lent s) } ; 

This class is defined from the source class "WARD". The temporal filter is 
composed of one attribute ("nb _j?atients") and the archive filter is composed of one 
attribute ("nb _j>atients") associated with the average function. 

Fig2. illustrates the difference between the avg function and the avg_t function. We 
assume that the DW is refreshed every month. If the administrator uses the avg 
function (avg (nh_pat lent s}) then Only one archive state aggregates the temporal 
states (see Fig 2-a), whereas if he uses the avgjt function (avg (nb_pat lent s, year)) 
then one archive state aggregates the temporal states of each year (see Fig. 2-b). 
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3.1.3 Mapping Functions (y0") 

Mapping functions define the building process from which the warehouse classes are 
generated. A mapping function is defined as a composition of basic functions. The 
basic functions are organised according to several categories, which are depicted in 
the four following subsections. 

(A) Structuring Functions: The Structuring Functions (SF) define properties of 
the warehouse classes from the source properties; SF={ti, \i, a}. 

- The project function p2,..„ pm'}(cs)=c extracts source properties, which are 
specified with a subset {pi, Pm'}- 

- Extension =(o I Bo se Extension \ Vo=[pi:os.p2,..., Pm-'os.pm], Vie[l,m], pieP}. 

- Attributes''={a I aeP a (aeAttributes''' v(aeAttributes‘'' I cs' e Super ^))}. 

- Relations‘'={r \ reP a (re Relations'"' v (re Relations'"' I cs'e Super'))}. 

- On the other hand, the hide function p,{pi, ^2,..., pm"](cs)=c specifies a set of non- 
extracted properties [pi, P2,---, Pm" } • 

- The grow function OL{pi-.fi, p2-.fl,..., pm:jm](cs)=c creates new properties in a warehouse 
class. These properties {pi\ P2,---, Pm'] can be calculated attributes or specific 
attributes. The calculated attributes are defined by an aggregate function^e {count, 
sum, avg, max, min } or a source method fie Methods'"'. The specific attributes are 
defined with a simple type fi-^e [String, Short, Unsigned Short, Eloat, Double, 
Boolean] or a complex type^e [Set(Type), List(Type)] . 

- Extension ={o I Bose Extension', Vo=[pi:os.pi,..., Pptos.pp, pfitfifios),..., 
Pm •fim(^‘^)] 

- Attributes'" ={ a I ae Attributes'"' v (aeAttributes'"' I cs'e Super')} u {p} I Pi'eP, 
Pi is an attribute}, 

- Relations'" ={r I re Relations'"' v (re Relations'"' I cs'e Super')} u (p/ I Pi'eP, p} 
is a relation }. 

For each warehouse object o which is generated through a structuring function, its 
origin is defined as follows: Origin(o)={os}. 

Example : The administrator creates a warehouse class from the source class 
"PATIENT' . He defines the following mapping function. 

7l[p . firstname, p.lastname, p.sex] 

(P a[ nb_consult : count (pp . consultations ) ] (pp PATIENT) 

The generated warehouse class is composed of the three derived attributes 
"firstname" , "lastname" and "sex". It is also composed of one calculated attributes 
"nb_consult" for explicitly representing the number of consultations of each patient. 

(B) Populating Functions: The populating functions (PF) define source objects 

that are extracted to populate the warehouse class extensions; PF={a,Xi }. 

- The select function Gp(cs)=c restricts the source class extension with a predicate p. 
The generated warehouse class is populated with warehouse objects representing 
each selected source object according to the selection predicate. 

- Extension =(o I Bose Extension', p(os) a o.Vq = os. Vo}, /or each warehouse 
object o, its origin is defined as follows: Origin} o)={ os}. 

- Attributes'" =(a I aeAttributes'"' v (aeAttribute.s'"' I cs'eSupef')}, 

- Relation.s"={r\ re Relations'"' v (re Relations'"' I cs'eSupef')}. 
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- The join function Xlp(c.s’ 7 , cs 2 )=c filters the Cartesian product between two classes 
according to a join predicate. Each generated warehouse object is defined from a 
pair of two source objects filtered by the join predicate p. 

- Extensiorf = (o I JosjeExtensiorf^^, 3os2eExtensiorf^^, p(osi,os 2 ) a o.Vq = 
[osj.Vo, OS 2 .V 0 U, /or each warehouse object o, its origin is defined as follows: 
Origin( o)={ os j, os 2 }, 

- Attributes^ = (a I (aeAttributes^^^^ ) v (a e Attributes'^ I cs'eSupe/^^) v 

(aeAttributes^^^^ ) v (ae Attribute s^^^ I cs"eSupeE^^) }, 

- Relations^" = [r \ (reRelations'''^ ) v (reRelations‘'^ I cs'eSupef^^) v 

( r e Relations'"'^ ) v ( re Relations'"' I cs "eSupef^) }. 

Note that it is possible to have more than one class as origin class for warehouse 
classes. If the administrator wants define an attribute from attributes issue from 
several classes, he must use a join function. 

Example : We extend the previous example. We select only patients who are adults. 
Therefore, the generated warehouse class extension is restricted. 

a[nb_consult :count (pp . consultations) ] 

(p JC[pp . f irstname, pp . lastname, pp.sex, pp . admis sions ] 

(pp CT [q . birth<=l 982 ] (q PATIENT))) 

The association "admissions" is projected in the DW. The administrator has to 
define a warehouse class representing the source class "WARD". For example, a 
warehouse class "Services" can be defined through the following function. 

a[nb_patients :count (vp. patient) ] (v 7t[vp. title] 

(vp M [we V. prescription] (v [vvep . consultations ] (vv CONSULTING, p 
a[pp.birth<=1982] (pp PATIENT)), w WARD)) 

(C) Set Functions: The set functions (SeF) handle source classes for creating 
warehouse classes; SeF={u, n, -, rj, We provide the classical set functions 
union, intersect and difference as well as the nest and unest functions. Due to the 
space limitations we do not detail these functions; a comprehensive definition is given 
in [11]. 

Example : The administrator extracts information about the prescriptions of the 
patients using a nest function and a join function. The join function creates a 
temporary class sharing properties of the source classes "CONSULTING" and 
"PATIENT' (restricted to the adults). The nest function regroups some values through 
the properties "fees", "diagnosis", "patient", "blood _j?ressure", "weight" and "size". 

ri[g.fees, g. diagnosis, g. patient, g. weight, g. size] : :Medicines 
(g 7C[vp.fees, vp. diagnosis, vp. patient, vp. weight, vp.size, 

vp.code, vp . mol_category , vp.mol_type, vp. price, vp. quantity] 

(vp ^ [mev. prescription] (v M [vvep . consultations ] (vv CONSULTING, p 

a[pp.birth<=1982] (pp PATIENT) ),m MEDICINE))) 

(D) Hierarchisation Functions: The structuring, set and populating functions 
generate warehouse classes such that Super'"=0. The administrator organises the 
inheritance relationships between warehouse classes using two hierarchisation 
functions for generalising and specialising the warehouse classes; HF=(A, E). 

- The generalisation function Aj^i^ ^ 2 ,..., pm]' CjXC 2 X...xCn~^c regroups shared 
conunon properties and methods. The generated super class c regroups properties 
of a subset {pi, P2,...,Pm] (specified by the administrator) of the shared properties 
between Ci,C2,...,c„. 
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n 

- Extensiorf ={o\Bo '"U Extension^' , o.Vo=[pi:o'.pi,..., Pm'-o'.pJ, Pi^P}, for each 

7=1 

generated warehouse object o, Origin(o)={o'}. 

n n 

- Structure ={p\pE ^stmcture^^ ^pEP}, Super ={c\ce p^super^ A 

7=1 7=1 

- ViE[l..n], Structure‘^'^={p\pEStructure‘^'^Ap^P}, 

SupeE‘=(c\cESuper^‘Ac^ ^Super^ 

j*i 

- The specialisation function p 2 ,...,pm}: Cixc 2 x...xcn recreates a subclass from 
one or several warehouse classes. The result is a subclass Cg which inherits from 
the classes Ci,C 2 ,...,Cn', Super =(ci, C 2 ,...,Cn}. 

- Extensiorf ={o\ Bo lE Extensiorf B o„e E xtension"”^, p(oi,...o„) a o.Vo=[0].Vq, 

n 

• On-Vg]}, for each generated warehouse object o, Origin(o)= U Origin(oj) ‘ 

7=1 

n 

- Structure‘S =(p\pE \^Structure^^ A Super ={ci, C 2 ,...,cJ. 

7=1 

Example : The administrator completes the previous example. Fig. 3 depicts the 
generated data warehouse. 

I E[ s . specialty="Emergency" ] (s Services) 

3.2 Environments 

In the previous sections, we have defined the warehouse class concept related to the 
DW characteristics (detailed or sununarised evolutions). This flexible temporal 
definition of the warehouse classes introduces new problems related to the DW 
definition. We must deal with heterogeneous data refreshment and heterogeneous 
warehouse class definition. Our flexible temporal definition of the DW requires a 
definition of the temporal behaviour (archive threshold,. . .). 

We introduce a new concept, called environment. An environment, which is 
defined by the administrator regroups warehouse classes having the same temporal 
behaviour, e.g. environments are homogeneous temporal parts (with a specific 
temporal behaviour). An environment env is defined by (Name‘s"''‘, C"'", Config‘s‘‘‘''). 
Name‘s'^'s' is the environment name. is a set of warehouse classes 

belonging to the environment. Config‘s^''‘ is a set of constraints configuring the 
environment. The configurations allow the temporal behaviour definitions of each 
environment. Our approach is based on the ECA-paradigm. We have studied the 
environment configuration in [10]. Due to the space limitations we do not discuss in 
detail how the system uses environments; for more details see [10, 11]. 

Example : The administrator creates the environment "Evolutions" containing the 
warehouse classes "Services" and "Patients" 

I environment Evolutions { Services, Patients } 
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The administrator defines a numeric threshold which limits the past state storage 
(10 past states). The DW system aggregates the oldest past states in an archive state 
according to the archive filter definition and the following configuration rule. 

create constraint NUMERIC_THRESHOLD on environment Evolutions 
when self . ref resh 

if select PS from C in self . classes, 0 in C. extension, S in 0. history 
where S . numerous ( ) > 10 
then 0 . archive (S) ; 

4 Implementation 

In order to validate our study, we have implemented a prototype called WarGen, an 
acronym of Warehouse Generator, which allows the administrator to define and 
generate warehouses in an Object-Oriented DataBase Management System 
(OODBMS). Our prototype is based on the graphical paradigm, e.g. we adopt 
extended UML notations for displaying the GS and the DW schemata. Firstly, the 
interface displays a graphical representation of the GS schema. Secondly, the 
administrator defines incrementally a DW schema. Thirdly, the generator creates 
automatically the DW. The DW schema, the first extraction, which populates the DW 
and the refreshment process are generated automatically. 




Fig. 3. WarGen interface. 



A specific formalism is used to represent environments, temporal filters and an 
archive filters. Each environment is displayed as a double rectangle containing 
warehouse classes. The symbol 'Q' defines a property belonging to a temporal filter 
and the symbol defines a property belonging to an archive filter. 
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5 Conclusion 

In this paper, a decision system, which is divided in three components (integration, 
construction, organisation) is described. This paper deals with the construction 
component by providing a solution for DW design. More precisely, we provide an 
object-oriented data model for DWs. We define the warehouse class concept based on 
the concepts of temporal filter (detailed evolutions) and archive filter (summarised 
evolutions). In order to define the warehouse class structure, the warehouse class 
population and the warehouse class hierarchy, we specify mapping functions. In our 
framework, the data warehouse is generated using functions to specify derived, 
calculated and specific properties, and organise the inheritance hierarchy of the 
warehouse classes. Our approach allows administrators to extract only relevant data. 
An environment defines a temporal part with an homogeneous temporal behaviour 
(archive threshold, . . . ). 

Our solution is implemented in WarGen prototype dedicated to the DW design. 
The administrator designs graphically, interactively and incrementally a conceptual 
DW. The generator creates automatically a DW in an OODBMS with the first 
extracting and the refreshment processes. 

There are several possible extensions of this work. In this paper, we depict the 
class structure extraction through several mapping functions, but the extraction 
process can be extended to extract the class behaviour. Also, we want to specify a 
query language for handling our DW elements. This language will be based on 
temporal extensions of OQL and will integrate graphical elements. 
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Abstract. A comprehensive requirement analysis for data warehouse systems is 
mostly often the starting point for the implementation of an enterprise- wide 
decision support system. Because data warehouse systems concern many 
organisational units, the collection of unambiguous, complete, verifiable, 
consistent and usable requirements can be a very difficult task. Use cases are 
considered as standard notation for object-oriented requirement modelling. We 
illustrate how use cases enhances communication between domain experts, data 
warehouse specialists, data warehouse designers and other professionals with 
different backgrounds. They can be used on a general level, which is intuitive 
for the users of data warehouse system. This paper explains how use cases can 
be used to elicit requirements for data warehouse systems, and how to involve 
the organisational context in the modelling process. With an adapted object 
model, we demonstrate how to capture different analysis perspectives of the 
business process. We develop a predefined set of dimension objects that belong 
to every classic business process and are able to create various fact objects, 
representing these perspectives. 



1 Introduction 

Building a data warehouse is a very challenging task because it can involve many 
organisational units of a company. A data warehouse is a common queryable source 
of data for analysis purposes, which is primary used as support for decision processes. 
A data warehouse is multidimensional modelled and is used for the storage of 
historicized, cleansed, validated, synthesized, operative, internal and external data. 
Stakeholders of a data warehouse system are interested in analysing their business 
processes in a comprehensive and flexible way. Mostly they already have a 
comprehensive understanding of their business processes, which they want to explore 
and analyse. 

What they actually need is a view of their business processes and its data, which 
allows them an extensive analysis of their data. For this purpose data warehouses are 
modelled multidimensional, which corresponds to a typical view of its users. This 
analysis view of the business processes can be very different to the general view even 
though the underlying process is the same. Hence it is necessary to elicit requirements 
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from the stakeholder of a data warehouse, which belong to their analysis views. The 
design of data warehouse system is highly dependent on these requirements. Very 
often data warehouses are built without understanding correctly these needs and 
requirements and consequently fail for that reason. 

The following scenario can often depict the implementation of a new data 
warehouse system in an enterprise: a system analyst of the IT department or 
consultant works together with the users to describe the needs and requirements for a 
data warehouse system. A team of developers receives these descriptions, but they 
have trouble understanding the business terminology and find the description too 
informal general to use for implementing the data warehouse system. The developers 
write their own system specification from a technical point of view. When the system 
specification is presented to the users, they do not quite understand it because it is too 
technical. They are, however, forced to accept it in order to move forward. 

This approach can easily result in a system that does not meet the requirements of 
the users because often the users, the system analysts and developers don’t speak the 
same language. Such communication problems can make it difficult to turn a 
description of an analysis system into a technical specification of a data warehouse 
system that all parties can understand. In addition, because a technical system 
specification that is not fully understood by the users, a data warehouse system 
becomes too difficult or impractical for the intended purposes. Therefore, it will not 
deliver the expected effect to the company. In these cases often departments will 
develop data marts for their own purposes, which can be considered as stovepipes and 
makes an enterprise-wide analysis system impossible. 

The challenge is to model a data warehouse system in a way that is both precise 
and user-friendly. Each symbol describing the analysis process should be intuitive for 
the user and have defined semantics, so that the developers can use the description as 
a general, but precise specification of the data warehouse system. 

Use cases have two advantages, which make them suitable for representing the 
requirements for a data warehouse system. First, use case diagrams are part of the 
UML standard and hence are generally accepted as a notational standard in the 
software community and second, they can be used on a general level, where 
implementation details are completely suppressed. Hence, use cases are very suitable 
for the communication with the users of the data warehouse system. 

The IEEE guide [9] states that care should be taken to distinguish between the 
model for the application and the model for the software, which is required to 
implement the application model. The model, which is to be used as the basis for the 
specification is crucial, as it must integrate widely-differing types of information from 
users. Important characteristics that such a model should possess are [9]: 

• A high level of abstraction. The model should be at the level of the users’ views 
of the desired system, and should capture their concepts directly. It should not 
indiscriminately mix this high level information with information that is relevant to 
lower levels of the development process. 

• Human-readability. The language in which the model is to be expressed will be 
used for validating the specification: that is, for presenting the specification to 
users for their views on its contents. Human understandability is thus the prime 
concern; and there is a need to avoid the well-known problems that users 
experience in trying to understand formal requirements specification languages. 
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• Precision. A high-level specification language, for project scope agreement, 
delineating the system boundaries and naming major objects, rules and processes, 
is required. Further detail should be left to subsequent development phases. 
However, the language must be precisely defined, to reduce ambiguity, and to 
allow for formal integration and consistency checking methods to operate on this 
representational form. 

• Specification completeness. It is important that the model captures all aspects of a 
specification, particularly the information needs of the users. 

• Mappability to later phases. A requirements definition phase will typically be 
followed by a detailed analysis and design phases. Therefore, the model should 
possess a structure suitable for mapping on the later phases. 

In the following paper we show an object-oriented approach for a process-oriented 
requirement analysis, which grasp the stated model characteristics. The remainder of 
this paper is organized as follows. In section 2 we discuss related works. In section 3 
we show how data warehouse requirements arise and their impacts on the data 
warehouse system. In section 4 we consider the organisational context. Section 5 and 
6 show how to apply use cases and object models for the requirement analysis 
process. The paper concludes with section 7, which presents our current and future 
work. 



2 Related Work and Business Process Orientation 

Building a data warehouse is different than developing transaction systems, whereby 
the requirement analysis process for the latter is supported by numerous methods [2], 
[4], [6], [12]. Up to now the data warehouse design process has not been supported by 
a formal requirement analysis method although there are some approaches for 
requirement gathering. In [19] a catalogue for conducting user interviews in order to 
collect end user requirements is proposed. Inmon argues in [10] that the data 
warehouse environment is data driven, in comparison to classical systems, which are 
requirement driven, and the requirements are understood after it is populated with 
data and being used by the decision support analyst. He derives the data model by 
transferring the corporate data model into a data warehouse schema and by adding 
performance factors. In our opinion, requirements can and must be gathered before 
the data warehouse design process otherwise only those parts are captured, which are 
in the basic corporate model. 

[1] states that a data warehouse is designed to support the business process rather 
than specific query requirements, but do not further discuss their statement. An other 
process driven approach is applied by Kimball [13], whereby the fundamental step of 
the design process is based on choosing a business process to model. As this approach 
has proven its success in various projects, and enterprises in general have shifted to 
process-centred organising, we adopt the process oriented approach for the basis of 
our work: a formal requirement analysis concept for data warehousing. 

The process approach for data warehouse design enables organisations to focus on 
the performance of business processes and drift away from traditional task or 
department performance measurement. Hammer also criticised in [8] that everyone is 
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watching out for task performance, but no one has been watching to see if all the tasks 
together produce the results they are supposed to, for the customer, the single most 
important word in the definition business processes. 

The change to process centring is not primarily a structural one (although it has 
deep and lasting structural implications), it is not announced by issuing a new 
organisational chart and assigning a new set of managerial titles, but process centring 
is a shift in perspective, in which tasks and processes exchange places [8]. In practice 
this means that the traditional hierarchical organisation remains and the process view 
is integrated into the industrial way of organising. Therefore business processes cross 
organisational boundaries and often tend to be inefficient because of changing 
responsibilities, long delay times and so forth [15]. Therefore, a process oriented data 
warehouse design focuses on the entire process including all involved departments 
and supports a development towards a process-centred organisation. 

In [18] we have already started analysing and presenting the requirements for a 
data warehouse model with a process approach. Use cases and objects were applied as 
proposed by [12]. We realised that the concept is confined to business processes 
without any analysis capabilities for decision support purposes and an adaptation to 
these needs would be required. But we further realised that the support of different 
views of the models is an opportunity to capture multidimensional and aggregated 
views of data warehouses. 

Basically use case models and object models can be applied to software processes 
and business processes, which use the same notation but represent different 
functionality. As argued above, we aim at analysing business processes and focus 
therefore on the business process approach provided by these models and described in 
[12]. The use case model describes the business from an external point of view and 
provides an overview of the area of interest, while the object model is an internal 
model and describes accurately each business process with its tasks and resources in 
order to make the model clearer [12]. Use cases represent business processes. In this 
paper we present the adaptation of the use case and object model in order to support 
the data warehouse requirement analysis. The aim is to provide a formal requirement 
engineering method that is easy to use, quickly to understand, covering all major data 
warehouse model characteristics and is therefore a means of communication between 
all involved parties in the requirement process. We also apply the model to a classical 
business process that has already been proven in a real data warehouse environment. 



3 Data Warehouse Requirements 

Requirements to the data warehouse system determine what data must be available, 
how it is organized, and how often it is updated. Furthermore the requirements enable 
the stakeholders to communicate the purpose, establish the direction and set the 
expectations of information goals for the enterprise. It is advantageous to start the 
requirement collection process with a macro business discovery (see Figure 1), which 
is necessary to identify the key business processes, key business metrics, measures 
and requirements. A high-level model has to be developed depicting how business is 
conducted. The collection of the requirements of the stakeholder is used to create a 
vision document, which describes the high-level properties of the data warehouse 
system. These high-level properties express services, which have to be provided to 
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meet the requirements of the stakeholders. This relationship between high-level 
properties of the data warehouse system and its services for the stakeholder leads to a 
derivation of the data warehouse requirements. 



Macro Business Discovery 




Micro Business Discovery 


- Identification of 

* key business processes 

* key business requirements 

* key business metrics, measures 




- Detailed model of business requirements 

- Model for business processes 

- Model for organizational structures 




Fig. 1: Requirement Discovery Process for Data Warehouse Requirements 

The micro business discovery is an in-depth analysis of the requirements of the 
organization as defined by the macro business discovery. It describes the business 
requirements in more detail by considering these requirements in context of the 
models for the business processes and the organisational structures. 

Figure 2 shows the impacts of data warehouse requirements [14]. The figure 
demonstrates very well, that data warehouse requirements directly affect technical 
aspects of the data warehouse system. The aim of data warehouse requirements is to 
provide a comprehensive specification of primary technical aspects of the data 
warehouse system, to make a successful implementation possible. 




Fig. 2: Impact of Warehouses Requirements (adapted from [14]) 

In the requirement collection process data warehouse requirements have to be 
driven by the business requirements. They arise from the macro and micro business 
discovery and result in a comprehensive technical specification. 

Because the business and technical specifications can be very different, business 
requirements and (technical) data warehouse requirements should be modelled 
separately. Business requirements describe the needs of the stakeholders from their 
business point of view. On the other hand data warehouse requirements are derived 
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from the business requirements and their aim is to provide a comprehensive, precise 
specification for the data warehouse team. They describe technical data warehouse 
aspects, whereby the target group is the data warehouse team and not the 
stakeholders. 

Current use case oriented approaches for the requirement analysis are used to describe technical 
aspects and ignore the business view [5]. Originally use cases were designed to describe 
primary system behaviour and the involved actors. For data warehousing systems there are 
other important aspects than system behaviour. Further important aspects are the actual data 
and information, which are stored in the data warehouse. By integrating this central aspect in 
the requirement modelling process we present an approach of how to gather the business 
requirements from stakeholders corresponding to their business processes. 

In the requirement analysis process it is important to consider the organisational context of the 
stakeholders. Furthermore it is important, to classify them in order to provide a comprehensive 
picture of the future data warehouse users. Next section gives an overview of the stakeholders 
and their organisational context. 



4 Organisational Context 

A data warehouse is intended to provide an enterprise-wide decision support for an 
organisation. It should address the users of all hierarchy levels of the organisation. 
This broad spectrum of different types of end users requires information at different 
granularity levels to meet their specific needs. 

Figure 3 shows the often-found structure of traditional organizations. Within such a 
structure, different requirements for data processing and data analysis can be 
identified, which correspond to the different layers of the organisation. As we move 
upward through the layers of the hierarchy, for example, the level of granularity 
required decreases. Executives use highly summarized information, while line 
managers work at a detailed level. Administrative users need to create and maintain 
individual data items such as orders or customer records. Professional users and line 
managers require statistical analysis tools. Executives require systems that highlight 
anomalies or geographically show key indicators, and allow drill-down in problem 
areas. 

During the micro business discovery requirements of data warehouse users of all 
different levels in the hierarchy are identified. This discovery process should allow a 
combination of all requirements to model a coherent enterprise-wide decision support 
system. What data warehouse users require is an environment that allows data 
coherence and functional integration, enabling them to achieve their business goals. 
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Localised Decision 





Administration 



Fig. 3: Localised vs. Enterprise-wide Decision Support Systems 



Figure 3 shows an enterprise- wide decision support system with its organisational 
hierarchy, which can achieve these business goals. For gathering the meshed 
requirements of such a decision support system, it is necessary to use models which 
represent all business requirements on each hierarchy level and which allow a 
requirement consolidation of all levels. 



5 Use Case Model 

The use case model captures business processes in the company that satisfy the 
customers’ interests, and the interests of others outside the company (partners, 
suppliers, etc) [12]. Our use case model describes business processes in the company 
that are analysed and provide information to the data warehouse user and the 
company’ s staff. The model shows how analysts use the data warehouse. It provides 
therefore a specification of the data warehouse user’ s roles and the business processes 
they are analysing. 

Analysis System and Subsystems. The analysis system or subsystem is the 
modelling concept we use to symbolise the business or area of responsibility that we 
analyse. We use the same symbol as Jacobson in 0, the rectangle with rounded 
corners. 

Analyst. The analyst represents a role that someone or something in the environment 
can play in relation to the analysis system. In our model analyst represent the 
environment that analyse business processes belonging to the specified business 
system. 

Use Case. The use case is our construct for a business process that is analysed. 

Uses Association. The uses association is a must association and describes use cases 
that are aggregated into other use cases. This concept must be applied when parts of 
the use case are analysed by other analysts. 
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5.1 Example 

We have applied our entire data warehouse use case model in the example of Fig. 4. 
The analysis system is a grocery store with a warehouse and a market as subsystems. 
The use case ‘Managing Demand’ represents the business process that receives the 
goods in the warehouse, manages the storage in the warehouse, delivers the goods to 
the supermarket and manages the storage in the market until they are sold. This use 
case is analysed by the fulfilment manager and aggregates the managing order use 
case and the selling use case. We have applied a uses association to managing order 
and selling, because managing demand combines and therefore aggregates both use 
cases. The managing order use case belongs to the warehouse and is analysed by the 
logistic manager and the selling use case belongs to the market and is analysed by the 
supermarket head. 




Logistic 

Manager 



Supermarket 

Head 



Fig. 4: Example of an Analysis System 



6 Object Model 

The object model provides a clear picture how the use case is structured internally in 
order to realise the analysis capabilities of the process (backward engineering) and to 
describe the analysis requirements of various actors (forward engineering). The 
internal structure consists of fact and dimension objects. 



6.1 Dimension Objects 

Business processes have a lot of characteristics in common. Analyses of various 
traditional and fully accepted business process definitions provide various process 
attributes that reflect the structure of classical business processes. As we apply an 
object-oriented paradigm to business processes in general, and the object model to the 
internal structure, we have to change our point of view and look for objects in the 
business process instead of attributes. Describing processes by the means of objects 
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gives more importance to the internal structure and additionally empowers to become 
an equal part of the process. 

Davenport states in [3] that a process is a structured, measured set of activities 
designed to produce a specified output for a particular customer or market. He notes 
that a business process is a specific ordering of work activities across time and place, 
with a beginning, an end, and clearly identified inputs and outputs: a structure of 
action. Hammer argues in [7] that a business process is a group of tasks that together 
create a result of value to the customer. A business process is a collection of activities 
that takes one ore more kinds of input and creates an output that is of value to the 
customer. Jacobson’s approach in [12] is, that the purpose of each business process is 
to offer each customer the right product or service (that is, the right deliverable), with 
a high degree of performance measured against cost, longevity, service and quality. 
Davenport’s process definition comprises measure, activity, customer, market, time, 
place, input and output objects. Hammer’s definition consists of activity, result, 
customer and input objects, and Jacobson focuses on the customer, product, service, 
deliverable and measure objects. Davenport provides the most comprehensive 
definition, which basically includes the objects of both other definitions. 

The objects in the process definitions highlight key business process 
characteristics, but represent also classical data warehouse dimensions (e.g. 
organisation, customer, product, service, time, etc.) and data warehouse facts 
(measure). As these key business process objects can be found in any classical 
business process, we propose a standard set of dimension objects representing data 
warehouse dimensions (Figure 5): 

0 0 0 0 

Customer Deliverable Organisation Time 

Fig. 5: Data Warehouse Main Dimension Objects in Classic Business Processes 

Customer Dimension Object. The single most important word in the definition of 
process is ‘customer’ and a process perspective on a business is the customer’s 
perspective [8]. Our strong focus on business processes, with the satisfied customer as 
the main target of the process, leads directly to the customer dimension object. 

Deliverable Dimension Object. Davenport and Hammer do not specify the output 
[3] or result of value [7] of the process in their definition, while Jacobson’s approach 
is to offer the right product or service to the customer [12] and integrates both terms 
into deliverable. The customer does not see or care about the company’s 
organisational structure or its management philosophies; the customer sees only the 
company’s products and services, all of which are produced by its processes [8]. As 
the output or result of the value of a process might be the opposite of the defined 
process deliverables, and products or services are too specific for a requirement 
analysis model, we cover the process targets with the deliverable dimension object. 

Organisation Dimension Object. Business processes typically flow through several 
organisational units and cross a lot of responsibilities. Leymann and Roller argue in 
[15] that business processes that often cross organisational boundaries tend to be 
inefficient because of changing responsibilities, long delay times, etc. and further that 
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it is obvious that the process reflects the hierarchical structures of the organisation. 
The analysis of the organisational structure detects occurrences that are caused by 
certain units and therefore organisation dimension object is required. 

Time Dimension Object. A business process is a specific ordering of work activities 
across time with a beginning and an end [3]. The end of the process represents a point 
in time where the results of the process are delivered and cannot be changed anymore. 
We address this point for the time dimension object. 

Fact Object. Performance is measured against cost, longevity, service and quality 
[12]. These measures (e.g. turnover, profit, ratio rates etc.) represent facts in data 
warehouse notation and fact object in this paper. As business processes often consist 
various facts, which are created by different dimensions, we introduce a 
communication association to demonstrate the communication - the fact - that is 
created by certain dimension objects (see Figure 6). 



Measure 1 Measure 2 




Customer Deliverable Organisation Time 
Fig. 6 : Data Warehouse Fact Objects 



7 Conclusion 

In this paper we presented the adaptation of use case and object models for modelling 
business requirements for data warehouse systems to support the data warehouse 
design process. We showed how data warehouse requirements are derived from 
business requirements and their organisation context. 

Our use case model is an excellent means of both expressing requirements with 
regard to the data warehouse and providing a comprehensive picture of what the data 
warehouse is intended to perform. It illustrates the function of the business, the 
process analysts and the business process to be analysed with its aggregations. 

The object model is an internal model that captures different analysis perspectives 
of the business process. Various facts represent these perspectives, which are 
influenced by dimension objects. 

In our future work we will concentrate improving the discussed models in order to 
support more appropriately the data warehouse design process. 
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Abstract. A system composed of a data warehouse (DWH) integrated with 
geographical information system (GIS) yields significant advantages and 
introduces a new decision making support quality. The advantages, drawbacks 
and implementation strategies of the integrated system are discussed. 

This paper attempts to identify necessary requirements for functionality of the 
integration module in order to provide complete and consistent system 
interconnection. The solution should be general enough to be easily re- 
implemented for a large family of GIS and DWH. Within the project, special 
attention should be dedicated to the methodology of spatial data aggregation. It 
is necessary to keep in mind that two different types of information can be used 
to describe spatial data, namely geometric properties (location, area etc.) and 
topological ones. 

A software component, which interconnects these two technologies, is under 
development within the GOAE research project'. 



1. Introduction 

Currently, there are several promising and efficient information technologies for 
decision support, such as data warehouses (DWH) and geographical information 
systems (GIS). A research challenge is the integration of these sophisticated 
technologies. Such an integrated system will introduce a new quality into decision 
making support. Managerial personnel will be supported in decision-making as 
usually by their aggregated enterprise information. Moreover, they acquire access to 
relevant geographical information stored in the appropriate linked geographical data 
store. Typical geographically-oriented analytical queries will be processed by GIS 
analytical kernel. E.g. searching for all the customers living by a specified river, road 
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OK380 

M. Ibrahim, J. KUng, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 604-613, 2000. 
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etc. From the GIS prospective, geographical data is enriched by time dimension and 
fast access to the huge amount of historical data. The performance of repeated 
demanding GIS queries is improved by means of a data warehouse. Integration 
module - the software component which interconnects the two technologies is under 
development within the GOAL research project. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that two different types of information can be used 
to describe spatial data, namely geometric properties (location, area etc.), and 
topological ones (position of two objects can be described e.g. as adjacent or as 
inclusion if one object is inside the other one, etc.). With respect to this fact, there 
should be developed specialized means for: 

• data aggregation utilizing characteristic features of the domain (e.g. geographic 
object hierarchy), 

• data presentation stressing the spatial relations, and 

• knowledge discovery in databases with geographical context. 

To achieve a tight coupling of a GIS and a Data Warehouse, the architecture of 
such an integrated system is roughly introduced. 

• The particular instance of the GIS part can be represented by a commercial GIS 
system. Neeessary modification for establishing appropriate communieation of 
other modules with the GIS will be suggested. Data security aspects belong to the 
topics that will be studied and implemented in the future. The other important sub- 
modules incorporate the data mining methods for knowledge discovery in 
databases. They help to answer the decision-maker's "what happens if ..." 
questions. In data mining, it is desirable to modify current machine learning 
methods for spatial data mining. 

• Integration module: The aim of related efforts is not just integration of two 
particular software products. A detailed study of general problems related to the 
integration of such software products is the main objective of the research. An 
interesting theoretical problem is the incremental update of materialized spatial 
views. 



2. Integration Module 

There are two main roles of the integration module. One of them is the transformation 
of the data from external data sources. The other one concerns with the integration of 
GIS and DWH components of the overall system. 

The aim of the integration module is to co-ordinate actions carried out by the GIS 
system and the data warehouse. A motivating software tool showing some aspects of 
such behavior has been developed. It enables to evaluate possible alternatives of GIS 
- data warehouse integration and co-ordination. 

General integration architeeture of the two systems - DWH and GIS - eontains 
seven basic building blocks enabling the functionality: 
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Fig.l. GIS-DWH Integration Architecture 

• Core Integration Module - application independent, metadata [2] driven 
integration tool interconnecting DWH and GIS using an optional dimensional 
navigator. Universal general interfaces for DWH, GIS and dimensional navigator 
Stubs are being designed. 

• OLAP Subsystem - OLAP (data warehouse) system. It is connected to the 
integration module by the application-specific stub. 

• GIS Subsystem - geographical information system. It is connected to the 
integration module by the application-specific stub. 

• Frout-Eud Tool - generic navigation tool represents a minimal set of necessary 
lunctions including dimensional navigation and data filtering. Front-end tool is an 
optional component the existence of which is necessary only in the case that its 
functionality is not performed within GIS or DWH subsystems. Example of such 
a front-end software can be Microsoft Excel 2000. 

• OLAP Stub - implementation dependent adjustment of the universal OLAP 
interface to the application-specific requirements. 

• GIS Stub - similarly, implementation dependent adaptation of the universal GIS 
interface to the application-specific requirements. The GIS specific scripting tools 
can be utilized. 

• Frout-Eud Stub - implementation dependent adjustment of the universal front- 
end tool interface to the application-specific requirements. Front-end stub is an 
optional component. 



2.1 OLAP Compoueut 

Data warehouses are aimed at providing very fast responses to user queries. Usually, 
these queries are generated by OLAP layer of the data warehouse architecture [1]. 
The data model of a data warehouse is designed to support fast evaluation of very 
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complicated OLAP queries. Let us define the following toy example for explaining 
the basic concepts of data warehouse modelling. 

Consider an imaginary grocery chain consisting of nine supermarkets located in 
three districts in Bohemia. The distriets are Eastern Bohemia, Central Bohemia, and 
Western Bohemia. Let the data warehouse store the data on turnover of particular 
supermarkets. 

The data warehouse structure is represented by a cube, dimensions (axes) of whieh 
are time, assortment, and location. Every elementary cell of the cube contains a real 
number identifying the turnover aehieved by the corresponding supermarket (position 
along the place axis) in respective time slot (position along the time axis), and 
particular assortment item (position along the assortment axis). This number is called 
fact, measure, or metric. Let us choose the term fact to avoid ambiguity. 



2.2 GIS Component 

For the system integration purposes we consider an objeet - oriented [3] GIS model 
distinguishing these basic GIS elements: 

• GIS objects - represent individual data items (points, lines, areas etc. with attached 
sets of data values). 

• GIS classes - abstract groups of objects of the same type (level), e.g. region, 
distriet, building, etc. 

It is not necessary to map each internal GIS class to geographical metadata class 
and vice-versa. In general, the GIS system should be able to manipulate with the 
whole geographical data under examination. For example, the GIS system need not 
know the details about the geographical class hierarchy. Its strueture is stored in 
a metadata object, accessible directly from the integration module. 

In most cases, the GIS system is considered to be a geographical data source 
providing the rest of the system with geographieal data. A subset of this data is then 
retrieved and offered to the data warehouse. 

The object model can have various data representations based on the particular 
GIS capabilities: 

• A straightforward representation could be based on layers (in some GIS systems 
ealled themes) for GIS classes and individual layer objects (sometimes called 
features) as GIS objects. 

• In the case of a particular object-oriented GIS system, its GIS classes and objects 
can be defined independently on the structure of GIS layers. 

Coneeming the example defined in previous paragraph, GIS representation 
corresponding to the problem consists of common geographical elements. There is an 
area labeled as region {Bohemia). Inside the region there are districts and cities. 

It is possible to implement the concept using various programming skills and 
technologies. Inter-process communication technologies of a particular operation 
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system can be utilized for communication between GIS systems and Integration 
module. 

For ensuring generality of the relationship between GIS and OLAP, the integration 
methods are evaluated using various GIS systems. The first one, GT Media 98, is an 
object-oriented information system, which represents a solution for many kinds of 
potential users with import and export capabilities to other GIS formats. On the other 
hand the second system, ArcView by ESRI, is a relatively cheap and commonly well- 
known system worldwide. Each of these two systems offers completely different 
communication interfaces, therefore the integration module has to support various 
types of communication. This key difference is overcome using the concept of well- 
defined stubs within the integrated system. 



2.3 Integration Aspects 

A data warehouse model is represented mainly by the structure of its dimensions, 
dimensional hierarchies, facts and pre-defmed aggregations. For each aggregation 
level there exist several instances. 

Geographical information system stores data in various formats including raster 
graphics (e.g. map backgrounds) and vector graphics (various object shapes, networks 
etc.). There exist several kinds of GIS objects. They are related to the vector graphical 
representation, structured data (physical tables, logical - in-memory relational tables) 
and external structured data sources. In particular, for a specific GIS application there 
exists taxonomy of GIS objects, which can be used for geographical navigation. 

The binding elements between GIS and DWH are the elements of the data 
warehouse location dimension and the GIS objects' taxonomy. The task of the 
integration is to provide three kinds of necessary dynamic correspondences: 

• Class correspondence - maps particular aggregation levels of the location 
dimension to the corresponding GIS taxonomical levels and vice versa. This is 
relatively long-time static pre-defined information stored in integration metadata. 

• Instance correspondence - maps particular instances of aggregation levels to the 
instances of the “classes” in sense of the previous item and vice versa. This is 
a more dynamic part of the integration information and it guaranties the run-time 
data integrity. Integration module should keep track of the instance changes in 
both GIS and DWH and propagate them to the other sub-system. 

• Action correspondence - this is the most dynamic correspondence, which ensures 
navigation consistency. E.g. after changing aggregation level using particular 
front-end tool, status information has to be changed in integration module and 
propagated to the data warehouse and GIS. Another example: when performing 
a GIS selection, just particular sub-cube should be considered for calculation, i.e. 
corresponding filter should be applied in the data warehouse and the front end tool 
should show it. 
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The concept is depicted in Fig 2. Taxonomical structure of GIS objects is bound 
with aggregation levels of a data warehouse via class correspondence. Correct 
mapping of particular objects is guarded by class correspondence (GIS object “Czech 
Republic” is related to the instance “Czech Republic” of an aggregation level country 
of the location dimension in the data warehouse). The arrow labeled action 
correspondence represents a response in case the location aggregation level changes 




correspondences. 



Fig,2. Schema of a DWH - GIS integration module 
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3. Integration Module Architecture 

As for the GIS and Front-End tools, there are a great variety of systems being more or 
less adaptable while on the other hand we have many black box - like commercial 
solutions. The concept of stubs enables to develop the inter-process layer as “thin” as 
possible for achieving fast performance and as “thick” as necessary to implement all 
the required interface functionality. 

Status variables contain all the information necessary to identify current status of 
data browsing. Basically it contains selection and filter information. With the use of 
this set of variables, the synchronization of particular modules is centralized. 



3.1 GIS Stub 

Basic functionality of the GIS stub component can be described by the following set 
of functions. Some of them are required for the GIS stub functionality, while some are 
not mandatory (the ones marked by an empty circle). 

Refresh GIS: Updates GIS using the status information from Integration Module 
state variables. 

Refresh Integration Module: Updates Integration Module status variables using 
the GIS information. 

Show Results: This executive function uses the state information in the integration 
module state variables, invokes the desired query in the data warehouse and displays 
the resulting table grid in the GIS environment. 

Return Instances for Instance Level: Retrieves all the corresponding instances 
for a given aggregation level but only those, which are co-incident with a given 
instance of a certain level. 

Init: GIS stub initialization. Called by GIS or in some cases by Integration Module 
when initializing interconnection through this GIS stub. 

Done: Releasing GIS stub from memory. Called by GIS or in some cases by 
Integration Module when closing up interconnection through this GIS stub. 

Most of these functions are to be called by GIS (except the ''Return...'" functions). 
In case insufficient GIS extensibility, all the communication can be Integration 
Module driven. 



3.2 Front-End Stub 

Basic functionality of the front-end stub component can be described by a following 
set of functions. Some of them are required for the front-end stub functionality, while 
some are not mandatory (the ones marked by an empty circle). 

Refresh FE: Updates front-end using the status information from Integration 
Module state variables. 

Refresh Integration Module: Updates Integration Module status variables using 
the front-end information. 
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Show Results: This executive function uses the state information in the integration 
module state variables, invokes the desired query in the data warehouse and displays 
the resulting table grid in the front-end environment. 



3.3 OLAPStub 

In most cases, the data warehouse front-end tools have native ability to communicate 
with OLAP and data warehouse part of the integrated system. This is achieved using 
specialized data / OLAP drivers (also called providers) and often hidden technologies 
with specific (if any) interfaces. When integrating such a system, the OLAP stub part 
can be realized as “OLAP Hooker” - a tool, which percepts the communication flow 
between the front-end tool and OLAP server and informs the integration module 
about the changes in data scope for purposes of synchronization of the system. In this 
case, all the requests from the integration module to the data warehouse are first sent 
to the front-end tool, which propagates them to the OLAP. 



3.4 Typical Operations 

There are two basic operation modes of the entire system. One of them concerns the 
typical data browsing and navigation using visual tools, while the other lays in data 
gathering and filling into the system. 

• Data navigation using GIS and / or front-end tool. Typically, the ''Refresh ...” and 
"Show Results'" stubs’ functions are invoked. 

• Data transformation. In this case, GIS component serves as a geographical data 
source and via GIS stub it yields the required new information. The "Return ...” 
functions of the GIS stub are typically used for dependency recognition. 



3.5 Dimensional Navigator Concept 

As one of the possible front-end tools the simplified “dimensional navigator” can be 
taken into account. It is a specialized software component, which assists the user in 
the data view selection. It is an approach that enables using of some proprietary GIS 
systems with weaker scripting support or extends maximal achievable functionality 
within the proprietary GIS system. 

In both cases, the two operations should be supported and reflected in the 
underlying integrated sub-systems: 

• Aggregation level selection (roll-up and drill-down operations) 

• Applying a filter (constraint selection) 

While in the data warehouse this means to set the current granularity level and to 
choose the optimal aggregated data chunks to be used, in the GIS the particular 
selection is marked by a different element color, shape texture or outline. In each 
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moment, the current class, instance and level configuration is stored in integration 
module status variables, which has to be continuously and efficiently updated. 



4. Motivating Case Study 

The work on the integration module specifications introduced the need for 
a verification of selected concepts under investigation. To study related methods and 
algorithms a simple motivating prototype was developed. 

The effort was also motivated by authors' willing not to be dependent on one 
specific GIS system (GT Media 98), but to support more general framework. 
Particularly, the ArcView GIS system has been used for the first demonstration of 
cooperation between GIS and data warehouse (Microsoft SQL Server 7 with OLAP 
Services) on the data of a case study application - Water distribution tracking [4]. 
ArcView has been chosen also thanks to its simple scripting ability. 

There are several choices in the ArcView system for interoperability with external 
programs, namely Remote Procedure Call (RPC) and Dynamic Data Exchange (DDE) 
or using shared memory accessed via DLL (Dynamic Link Library). Moreover, the 
scripting is supported using internal ArcView language Avenue. Eor the purposes of 
our application we needed both to develop the graphical user interface (dimensional 
navigators) and to support database access. The use of shared memory for the 
communication was chosen as an optimal solution. In our motivating example, the 
Dimensional Navigator represents a tool enabling user interaction with the data 
warehouse dimensional structure (Dimensional Navigator Panes, Measure Pane) and 
the tool for retrieving calculated tabular results from the underlying data in the data 
warehouse. 

The Avenue scripts were written to achieve the following tasks: selection by circle 
shape, rectangular shape and general polygonal shape. The required feature to select 
pipes connected to specific reservoir (in the water distribution application) has been 
implemented utilizing previously mentioned functions in combination with selection 
mode switch (search for the nearest or included element / search for all pipes in the 
surroundings of the selected reservoirs). 

Each of the selection scripts generates a list of the selected data items and 
properties. Passing this list, the communication with external integration tool is 
accomplished. 

Interactive graphical navigator was developed to enable the user control of the 
cooperation between GIS objects and data warehouse contents. 



5. Future Development 

Currently, the efficient implementation constrained by given fixed dimensional 
hierarchy has been developed. Next steps will be oriented at overcoming this 
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restriction. Utilization of spatial indexing techniques [5], [6] will enable the system to 
translate spatial queries into OLAP queries even for arbitrarily specified areas. 



6. Summary 

The paper presents first ideas concerning integration of geographical information 
systems with data warehouses. The authors designed first version of a general 
framework for integration of such systems. The described integration is based on two 
layers: data, where class and object correspondence was defined, and actions, where 
both systems have to keep track on actions being performed. During the research, two 
different GIS systems were taken to account to ensure independence on a specific 
software product. The verification of these ideas was done using a motivating case 
study, although there are still many open research problems in this area including e.g. 
the data security concepts of the integration module. 

Currently, the implementation of the integration module is targeted to the 
Microsoft Windows platform. A special version of OLE-DB [7] provider for OTAP 
(Microsoft SQL Server OLAP Services), which allows "listening" to MDX queries 
(Multidimensional Extensions to SQL by Microsoft) sent to the server was developed. 
These queries are then parsed and the result is used for system synchronization, while 
reducing the necessary scripting efforts. 
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Abstract. This paper tackles the problem of semi-automatically ex- 
tracting hyponymy and overlapping properties between entities belong- 
ing to pre-existing database schemes. The algorithm we propose consists 
of two phases: the first one derives basic hyponymies and overlappings 
starting from a particular scenario; the second one takes in input basic 
properties derived by the first phase and extracts further, more general 
hyponymies. In addition the paper shows some applications of derived 
hyponymies and overlappings. 



1 Introduction 

In order to foster the re-engineering and innovative utilization of large infor- 
mation sources available today, ad-hoc approaches have been devised, including 
Cooperative Information Systems [8, 16, 19] and Data Warehouses [4, 18]. 

It is known that integration algorithms, needed for synthesizing Cooperative 
Information Systems and Data Warehouses, can benefit from the availability of 
derived interscheme properties [1-3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14]. Among them, the most signif- 
icant ones are the following: 

— Synonymies: a synonymy indicates that two objects have the same type^ and 
the same meaning; 

— Homonymies: an homonymy tells that two objects have the same name and 
the same type, but different meanings; 

— Type Conflicts: a type conflict holds between two objects if they denote the 
same concept, but have different types; 

— Hyponymies /Hypernymies: given two entities E\ and E 2 , E\ is a hyponym 
of E 2 (which is, in its turn, the hypernym of Ei) if E\ has a more specific 
meaning than E 2 . As an example, the entity PhDStudent is a hyponym of 
the entity Student. If both E\ and E 2 belong to the same scheme (resp., to 

^ The type of an object indicates if it is an entity, a relationship or an attribute; object 
types are sometime called “meta-types” in the literature. 
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different schemes) we say that E\ is an intrascheme (resp., an interscheme) 
hyponym of E 2 and that E 2 is the intrascheme (resp., the interscheme) 
hypernym of E \ ; 

- Overlappings: given two entities Ei and E 2 an overlapping property exists 
between them if there exist non-empty sets of attributes {Au,Ai 2 , . . . , Ain} 
of El and {A 21 , A 22 , • ■ • , A 2 n} of E 2 such that, for 1 < z < n, An is a 
synonym of A 2 i; 

— Object Cluster Similarities: an object cluster is a set of connected objects in 
a scheme, i.e. a subscheme; this kind of properties thus indicates similarities 
between connected subschemes; 

Recently, several proposals appeared in the literature dealing with deriving 
synonymies and homonymies [1-3,5,7,9,14]; some papers tackle the problem 
of detecting type conflicts and object cluster similarities [7, 12, 13, 15, 17] and 
some attempts have been carried out for obtaining uniform techniques deriving 
almost all kinds of properties (e.g., techniques of [7] derive synonymies, type con- 
flicts and object cluster similarities, whereas those of [12, 17] detect synonymies, 
homonymies, type conflicts and object cluster similarities). The problem of de- 
riving hyponymies and overlappings received less attention; moreover, to the best 
of our knowledge, the papers describing methods for deriving hyponymies, such 
as [3, 7, 10], require a rather significant intervention of the human expert; finally, 
to the best of our knowledge, no techniques for deriving overlappings have been 
proposed in the literature. 

Deriving hyponymies and overlappings is important in order for the (rela- 
tive) semantics of input database schemes to be correctly reconstructed. For 
instance, [3, 14] show how reliable scheme object similarities can be obtained, 
once a set of hyponymy properties is available. In addition [1, 3, 7, 11] show how 
scheme integration can benefit of the availability of synonymies, distinctnesses 
and hyponymies. 

In this paper we present a two-phase technique for semi-automatically deriv- 
ing hyponymies and overlappings. 

The first phase derives the so-called basic hyponymies and overlappings; we 
call them basic because they are valid only in the following scenario. Consider 
a scheme and suppose that, here, Ei is an intrascheme hyponym of E[. In 
addition, consider a scheme S 2 and suppose that it contains Ej that is an in- 
trascheme hyponym of E}. Finally, assume that E[ and E} are synonyms. If all 
these conditions hold, [Ei,Ej] is called a candidate pair. The first phase aims 
at determining the kind of relationship existing between objects Ei and Ej. In- 
deed, there are four kinds of relationships that may hold between elements of 
candidate pairs [Ei,Ej], namely (i) Ei and Ej are synonyms, (ii) Ei and Ej 
are distinct, (Hi) Ei is a hyponym of Ej or vice versa, (iv) Ei and Ej partially 
overlap, i.e., there are non-empty sets of attributes {An,Ai 2 , . . . , Ain} of Ei and 
{Aji,Aj 2 ^ . . . , Ajn} of Ej such that, for 1 < k < n, Aik is a synonym of Ajk (we 
denote the set of these attributes as overlapping attributes). 

The second phase of the algorithm takes in input basic hyponymies, derived 
by the first phase, and synonymies, derived by applying some of the algorithms 
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for finding synonymies presented in the literature, such as those illustrated in 
[13, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14], and obtains further, more general, hyponymies. 

The second phase is based on the consideration that a new hyponymy can be 
derived from pre-existing synonymies and hyponymies only if one of the following 
transitivity rules can be applied: 

1. A hyponymy property holds from an entity Ei to an entity Ej and a further 
hyponymy exists from Ej to Ej., in which case a hyponymy can be derived 
to hold from Ei to Ek', 

2. A hyponymy property holds from Ej to Ej. and a synonymy holds between 
Ei and Ej , in which case a hyponymy can be derived to hold from Ei to Ej . ; 

3. A hyponymy property holds from Ei to Ej and a synonymy exists between 
Ej and Ek, in which case a hyponymy can be derived to hold from Ei to Ek- 

The algorithm we present here exploits some thresholds and weighting fac- 
tors. Their values were set and tuned empirically, by conducting a series of exper- 
iments. In particular we have used the database schemes of the Italian Central 
Governmental Offices (ICGO) as our main benchmark for tuning and validation. 
Similarly to what we have done for fixing analogous weighting factors we have 
adopted within other interscheme property extraction algorithms [13, 14, 12], in 
order to derive correct values of coefficients for weights and thresholds, we have 
selected a small subset of ICGO databases and we have run our algorithm on it 
several times, using different values for coefficients. Final coefficient values have 
been then validated over several further database schemes, and proved to be well 
tuned except for some minor adjustments. 

The plan of the paper is as follows. The next section describes in all details 
the proposed algorithm; Section 3 describes some applications of hyponymies 
and overlappings; finally, in Section 4, we draw our conclusions. 



2 Extracting hyponymies and overlappings 

As previously pointed out, our algorithm consists of two phases: the first one 
derives basic hyponymies and overlappings whereas the second one derives more 
general hyponymies. In the next sections we describe these two phases. 



2.1 Phase 1 

Phase 1 of the proposed algorithm takes a set of schemes S and a Starting 
Synonymy Dictionary SSD as the input and yields in output the four dictionaries 
IHSD, IHDD, IHHD and IHOD. In the following we will describe into details 
how each of these dictionaries is constructed. All the functions we introduce in 
the following will refer to a pair of schemes , ^2 G S. In order to obtain all 
properties they must be applied to any pair of schemes Sp E S,Sq E q. 
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Constructing the Synonymy Dictionary First consider the following preliminary 
definitions: 

- For any value th G [0, 1], let SSDth = {{0%, Oj, f) E SSD \ f > th}. 

- CandS denotes the set of candidate pairs of and 82 , i.e., the set of pairs 
[Ei, Ej] such that (i) Ei is, mi intrascheme hyponym of E[ in S\, (ii) Ej is an 
intrascheme hyponym of Ej in 82 and (Hi) the triplet {E[, Ej, /) belongs to 
88 Dths- Here thg is a suitable threshold; its value has been experimentally 
set to 0.52 (see the Introduction for details on experiments). 

Then the Dictionary of Synonymies between Intrascheme Hyponyms can be de- 
rived as follows: 

IH 8 D = {{Ei, Ej, fE,E,) I ([Ei, Ej] E Cand 8 ) A ({Ei, Ej, G 55A/.J} 

In plain words, IH 8 D contains pairs of intrascheme hyponyms stored, in their 
turn, as synonyms in the 88 D and having a “high” plausibility coefficient. 

Constructing the Hyponymy Dictionary In order to define the IHHD, we need 
the following preliminary definitions: 

— CandH denotes the set of candidate hyponym pairs and can be obtained as 
CandH = {[Ei, Ej] \ ([Ei, Ej] E CandS) A ({Ei,Ej, f) 0 IHSD)}; 

— Let OSi and OS 2 be two sets of objects and T5 be a generic set of triplets 
(Oi,Oj,f) such that Oi E OSi and Oj E 082 - Then ti{TS, 0 Si, 0 S 2 ) denotes 
a matrix with a row (resp., column) for each object Oi in OSi (resp., Oj in 
OS 2 ) and fa(TS,oSi,os 2 )[Oi^ Oj] = / if (Oi, Oj, f) E TS, 

H{TS,oSuOS2)[0i,0j] = 0 otherwise. 

— The function S(F, P,Q,ujv) returns a factor obtained from computing the 
objective function of a maximum weight matching, as explained next. The 
input here are: (i)two sets of objects P = {p\, . . . ,Pn] and Q = {q\, . . . , 

(ii) cl weight matrix F on P and Q such that, for each Pi E P and Qj E Q, 
0.0 < fij < 1.0, and (Hi) a coefficient ca^,. The output is a value in the real 
interval [0, 1]. If P = 0 or Q = 0, then 6 (F, P,Q,cjv) returns 0. Otherwise, 
let BG = (P U (5, ^) be a bipartite weighted graph, where A is the set of 
weighted edges {(j>i, Qj , fij) | fij > 0}; the maximum weight matching for 
BG is a set A' <Z A oi edges such that for each node x ^ P \J Q there is 

at most one edge of A' incident onto x and 0(A') = g. Pj)eA' /b) 

maximum (for algorithms solving maximum weight matching, see [6]). Now, 
let (f)(A') = The value returned by 6 (F,P,Q,ujv) is: 

S{F,P,Q,U,„) = (1 - X °t'»(|P|-IO|)+2x(mm(|F|.|Q|)-|yl-|) ^^ 

In the formula above, the ratio denotes the fraction of objects unrelated in 
the constructed matching w.r.t. their total number. We have experimentally 
set Uv to 2 (see the Introduction for details about the experiments). 

- The function 6 '(F,P,Q) is analogous to the function 6 (F,P,Q,ujv) but it 

computes the objective function of the corresponding maximum weight match- 
ing without taking into account the presence of arcs which do not participate 
into the matching. In particular, if we consider the definitions of BG, A' and 
^(x4') introduced for 6 , the function 5' is defined as 5'(F, P, Q) = ; 
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- Att(E) denotes the set of attributes of the entity E, whereas AttH(E) de- 
notes Att(E) plus the set of attributes of £”s intrascheme hypernym. 

- The set cr(^Ei,Ej) includes all triplets (Ai,A 2 ,f) in SSDth^ such that Ai £ 
Att(Ei) and A 2 £ Att(Ej)] as usual, tha denotes a threshold value in the 
real interval [0, 1]; we have experimentally set tha to 0.55. 

- The value Sa-(Ei,Ej) is computed by determining the objective function 
associated to the maximum weight matching of a bipartite graph whose 
nodes are the attributes of Ei and Ej and whose edges have a weight equal 
to the synonymy coefficient existing between the corresponding attributes. 
In the computation of the objective function, the number of attributes which 
do not participate into the matching is taken into account: 

Ej) — Atti^Ei), Atti^Ej), UJy) 

- The value 6 '^(Ei,Ej) is analogous to 6 cr(Ei,Ej) except that, in the com- 
putation of the result, it considers only the attributes participating to the 
matching. More formally we have: 

^ ih{a(Ei,Ej),Att{Ei),Att(Ej))i 

- PotH, the set of potential interscheme hyponyms of and 82 , is defined as 
the set of pairs [Ei,Ej] being candidate hyponym pairs and having a value 
of 6 a(Ei,Ej) greater than a certain threshold. More formally PotH can be 
expressed as PotH = {[Ei,Ej] £ CandH \ 6 a(Ei,Ej) > thi}, where thi is a 
threshold value in the real interval [0, 1]; thi has been experimentally set to 
0.25. 

- Let AS and AS' be two sets of attributes and T5 a set of triplets of the form 
(A, A', f), where A and A' are attributes and / is a plausibility coefficient. 
Then AS Cts AS' if (VA G AS)(3A' £ AS')((A, A', /> G TS). AS Cts AS' 
if (A5 Cts AS') and (AS' %ts AS). 

We are now in the condition of defining IHHD, as follows: 

IHHD = {\Ei,Ej,S',(Ei,Ej)] \ 

((([Ei,Ej] £ PotH) A (AttH(Ej) CssDth^ AttH(Ei)) V 
(([Ej,Ei] £ PotH) A (AttH(Ej) CssD.n^ AttH(Ei)))} 

The rationale underlying this definition is the following. Given an intrascheme 
hyponym E, all attributes of TJ’s intrascheme hypernym are also attributes of E. 
Ei is an interscheme hyponym of Ej if all attributes of Ej and of Ej's intrascheme 
hypernym are similar to attributes of Ei or of Eis intrascheme hypernym but 
at least one attribute of Ei or of Ed^ intrascheme hypernym is not similar to 
any attribute of Ej or of Ej^s intrascheme hypernym. 

Constructing the Overlapping Dictionary Also in this case, we need to introduce 
some preliminary concepts: 

- NHD denotes the set of candidate pairs [Ei,Ej] such that Ei and Ej are 
neither synonyms nor hyponyms. It is defined as follows: 

NHD = {[Et, Ej] I ([Ei, Ej] € PotH) A ([Ei, Ej,f[^ IHHD)} 
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— The set V{Ei,Ej) includes triplets of the form (rii, A 2 , /'), where A\ G AttH(Ei), 
A2 G AttH(Ej) and either {Ai G Att(Ei)) or {A2 G Att{Ej)), and /' is a co- 
efficient derived from the (sufficiently high) synonymy coefficient associated 
to [ri.i,ri. 2 ] in the SSDth - Formally: 

r ri2, f) I rii G AttH(Ei), A2 G AttH(Ej), ] 

_ (^1 ^ Att{Ei)\J A2 G Att{Ej)),{A\, A 2 f f) G SSDth^, 1 

"I = ri s -42 e r 

\ Ci/ X / otherwise j 

Since synonymies involving an attribute belonging to an intrascheme hyper- 
nym provide a minor contribution to the final decision than those where 
both involved attributes belong to intrascheme hyponyms, the factor 
(0 < Cjy < 1) is used to normalize the corresponding coefficient; the value of 
Cj, has been experimentally set to 0.7 (see the Introduction for details about 
these experiments). 

— The value 6jj(Ei,Ej) is computed by determining the objective function as- 
sociated to the maximum weight matching of a bipartite graph constructed 
from the attributes of Ei and EiS hypernym, on the one hand, and of Ej 
and £y ’s hypernym on the other hand. More formally we have: 

5 u{Ei, Ej) = AttH{Ej),Uv) 

Therefore each pair of matching nodes represents a pair of synonym at- 
tributes; the set of attributes associated to pairs of matching nodes consti- 
tutes the set of overlapping attributes. 

We are finally in the condition to define I HOD, as follows: 

IHOD = {\\Ei,Ej,S,(Ei,Ej)\\ \ ([Ei,Ej] G NHD)A(6r.(Ei, Ej) > thd)} 
where thd is a threshold value in the real interval [0, 1]; we have experimentally 
set thd to 0.33. 

Constructing the Distinctness Dictionary The dictionary IHDD is defined as: 
IHDD = {{{Ei, Ej,l- fE^Ei)) I {{Ei, Ej, Je.Ej) G SSD) A 
((([F;^, Ej] G CandH) A {[Ei, Ej] ^ PotH)) V 
(([Ei,Ej] e NHD) A (\\Ei,Ei,g\\ lEOD)))} 

Intuitively, IHDD contains all candidate pairs [Ei,Ej] such that Ei is to be 
considered distinct from Ej. Since there are two kinds of entity diversities, the 
set IHDD consists of two subsets: 

— entity pairs [Ei,Ej] such that they are yielded as candidate entity pairs by 
CandH but they are completely distinct, i.e., their attributes are so different 
that the function returns a value under a certain (low) threshold. 

— entity pairs [Ei,Ej] such that they are not completely different (as those 
contained in the first subset) but their overall similarity, computed taking 
into consideration also the attributes of their intrascheme hypernyms, is low 
enough that neither a synonymy, nor a hyponymy nor an overlapping exists 
between them. 

It is worth pointing out that the coefficient associated to distinctness depends on 
the synonymy coefficient. Note that, if we use an approach based both on syntax 
(i.e., object attributes) and on semantics (i.e., object neighborhoods) for deriving 
the synonymy coefficient (such as one among those of [1-3,5,7,9,12,14]), also 
the distinctness coefficient will depend both on syntax and on semantics. 
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2.2 Phase 2 

The Hyponymy Dictionary, yielded in output by Phase 2, is constructed by a 
function 7 ; formally: IHHD = SSD, IHHD)). 

The function 7 consists mainly in the computation of the fixpoint of a func- 
tion and is encoded as follows: 

7«5, SSD, IHHD)) = tts ({SSD, C(5, IHHD)))) 
where tt 2 denotes the projection on the second component of a tuple. 

The function (^(S,IHHD) takes in input a set of schemes S and a Hyponymy 
Dictionary IHHD, storing basic hyponymies existing between objects belong- 
ing to schemes of S. The function enriches the IHHD by adding a tuple for 
each intrascheme hyponymy holding in S; each added tuple has a plausibility 
coefficient equal to 1 . 

The fixpoint associated to the function is defined as follows: 
f W^{{SSD,HD)) = {SSD, HD) 

\^^({SSD,HD)) = ({SSD, HD))) fori>0 

The functor W takes in input a Synonymy Dictionary and a Hyponymy Dic- 
tionary and enriches this latter one by deriving new properties from the set of 
pre-existing ones. It yields in output the Synonymy Dictionary, as it was re- 
ceived in input, and the Hyponymy Dictionary, enriched with the new derived 
properties. 

Since three cases exist leading to the derivation of new hyponymies (see 
above, the Introduction) the functor W can be encoded as follows: 

^({SSD,HD)) = {SSD,HDUCi({SSD,HD)) U C2({S S D , H D))U 

isi{SSD,HD))) 

The function (resp., ^2 and ^ 3 ) manages the first (resp., the second and 
the third) of these cases. It can be encoded as follows: 

^i({SSD,HD)) = ip(9i({SSD,HD))) 

e,({SSD,HD)) = {\Ei,Ek,r(fE^EjjE,E,)] \ (\Ei,Ef,,f] ^HD) A 

(\Ei,Ej,fE,Ej]eHD)A(\Ej,Ek,fEjE,] eHD)} 

In the function above, for computing the coefficient associated to the new 
derived hyponymy, we use a fuzzy operator T(a,/3). The operator represented 
by r(a,P) is a t-norm [5]. We recall that t-norms are dyadic functions from 
[ 0 , 1 ] X [0, 1] to [0, 1] that are monotonic, commutative and associative and have 
been used to define fuzzy set intersection. We shall restrict ourselves to the 
following t-norms: 

T\(a, j3) = max(0, a + j3 — 1) exclusive 

T2(a, /3) = a X P independent 

Ts(a, /3) = min(a, P) inclusive 

It can easily be shown that Ti(a, (5) < T2(a, (3) < Ts(a, (3) holds for 0 < ct, /? < 1, 
and so is the most “pessimistic” t-norm whereas rs is the most “optimistic” 
one. From the experimental results (see the Introduction) we have determined 
that the most appropriate t-norm to be applied in the function 6\ (as well as in 
functions 62 and 63 below) is T2(a,P). 

The function takes in input a set of triplets denoting hyponymies and 
discards the weakest ones, i.e., those having a plausibility coefficient under a 
certain threshold. It is as follows: 
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fsiEj] I (\Ei, Ej, fEiEj] G T) A (fEiEj > th^)} 
thip has been experimetally set to 0.6. 

Functions ^2 and ^3 manage the second and the third case for deriving new 
hyponymies we have described in the Introduction; they can be encoded as fol- 
lows: 

U{SSD,HD)) = ip{62{{SSD,HD))) 

62 {{SSD,HD)) = {\Ei,EkMfE.E,,fE,Eu)\ I ^HD) A 

m,EjjE,Ej) e SSD) A i\Ej,EkjEjE,] G HD)} 
U(SSD,HD)) = ^(es({SSD,HD))) 

es({SSD,HD)) = {\Ei,Ek,r(fE^E,jE,E,)] \ m,EkJ] ^HD) A 

{\Ei,EjjE,E^ G HD) A ({Ej,EkjEjE,) G SSD)} 

It should be clear, from the definition of 9 i , 62 and 63 , that the derivation of 
a hyponymy at the step i of the fixpoint could lead to the possibility of deriving 
new hyponymies at the step i + 1 . Therefore the fixpoint terminates when, during 
one iteration, no new hyponymies are found. 

The number of steps of the fixpoint is polynomial in the number of scheme 
objects since the computation of the fixpoint is equivalent to the transitive clo- 
sure of a suitable graph. 

3 Applications 

As previously pointed out, hyponymies and overlappings can be applied in many 
contexts such as (i) the extraction of more reliable scheme object similarities [ 3 , 
14 ]; (ii) the correct reconstruction of the semantics of input database schemes 
[ 2 , 3 ]; (in) a higher quality scheme integration and abstraction [ 1 , 3 , 7 , 11 ]. In the 
following we illustrate the third of these applications. 

Generally speaking there are four kinds of interscheme properties that must 
be considered by an algorithm for scheme integration; each kind of interscheme 
properties leads to a different representation of the involved objects in the global 
scheme, which is constructed by the integration algorithm. In more detail, given 
two schemes S\ and S2 to integrate, the possible cases are: 

— Two entities Ei G Si and Ej G S2 are synonyms, in which case the global 
scheme S12 contains a unique entity representing both Ei and Ej. 

— Ei and Ej are distinct, in which case both Ei and Ej are present in Si2- 

— Ei is a hyponym of Ej , in which case the global scheme contains both Ei 
and Ej but Ei will be an intrascheme hyponym of Ej . 

— Ei and Ej partially overlap; remember that, in this case, there are non- 
empty sets of attributes {An, Ai2 , . . . , Ain} of Ei and {Aji, Aj2 , . . . , Ajn} of 
Ej such that, for 1 < /c < n, Aik is a synonym of Ajk- Moreover remember 
that an overlapping property between Ei and Ej can hold only if (i) Ei is 
an intrascheme hyponym of an entity E[, (ii) Ej is an intrascheme hyponym 
of an entity E) and (Hi) E[ and E) are synonyms (and, therefore, have been 
integrated into an entity E[j). In this case the global scheme contains two 
entities E'( and E'J obtained from Ei and Ej by eliminating the overlapping 
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attributes; the two entities E[' and E'J are completely distinct. If E[' and E'J 
are the only hyponyms of E[j, an attribute Ak {1 < k < n) is added to Ek 
for representing overlapping attributes Aik and Ajk- Vice versa, if E'^ and 
E'J are not the only hyponyms of Ek a new entity E^j is created; E'/j is an 
intrascheme hyponym of Ek whereas E'/ and E'J are intrascheme hyponyms 
of E'E for each k, such that 1 < /c < n, an attribute Ak is added to E'k for 
representing overlapping attributes Aik and Ajk. 



4 Conclusions 

In this paper we have presented an algorithm for the extraction of hyponymies 
and overlappings from database schemes. The algorithm consists of two phases: 
Phase 1 derives basic hyponymies and overlappings, Phase 2 extracts more gen- 
eral hyponymies. 

As the current work, we are adding the prototype module implementing 
the techniques presented here in a more general and complex system called 
DIKE (Database Intensional Knowledge Extractor) aimed at supporting the 
activities of both a designer of a Cooperative Information System and a Data 
Warehouse. In particular, the system extracts interscheme properties from the 
set of databases into consideration; (ii) defines scheme semantics by exploiting 
extracted interscheme properties; (in) integrates and abstracts schemes taking 
into account their semantics; (iv) constructs the Cooperative Information System 
or the Data Warehouse. 
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Abstract. In order to simplify the reconciliation of two heterogeneous tree 
databases, we must minimize the number of crossovers in a directed graph 
constructed using two subtrees selected from the databases. This paper 
proposes a method for minimizing the number of crossovers in the directed 
graph. To find the directed graph with the minimum number of crossovers, the 
method maintains zero-crossovers in each ordered subtree. The resulting 
directed graph is defined as a semi-optimal solution satisfying the zero- 
crossover constraint for edges connecting two leaf sequences. It is computed 
by changing the order of non-leaf nodes in each hierarchical level of the 
ordered tree and swapping leaf nodes in each of the two leaf layers. To 
maintain the zero-crossover constraint for each ordered tree in the matrix 
transformation, the method also finds the two leaf clusters that contain half of 
the leaf nodes and swaps the leaf clusters. 



1. Introduction 

The recent evolution of the Internet has facilitated access to a large amount of 
different information in the form of text, images, and so on. In many instances one 
might wish to integrate different databases available on the Internet. However, even 
when two different sets of information have similar contents, they almost never use 
the same semantics or syntax because they have been created in different areas or 
fields in a loosely coupled environment. 

This paper develops a method to reconcile two heterogeneous tree databases into 
an understandable reconciliation tree and provides insight into the methodology. 
Goodman et al. [1] first introduced the concept of reconciliation in the field of 
molecular biology. Using their concept, it is important to develop mechanisms to 
search for the directed graph with the minimum number of crossovers. We define the 
directed graph constructed from two subtrees, which are retrieved from two 
heterogeneous databases, and propose a method for searching for the graph satisfying 
the minimum-crossover constraint, which is a semi-optimal solution for the zero- 
crossover constraint. 

Computer reconciliation is useful for comparing heterogeneous gene trees, 
improving a taxonomic tree using a gene tree [2], and discovering conceptual 
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differences among different people involving diverse structures [3]. Moreover, this 
method is concerned with retrieving data that can be represented by a tree structure 
[4]. A method for finding the directed graph with minimum-crossovers has 
applications in many fields and its development is very significant. 

From another perspective, the search problem is simply related to constraint 
databases [5] derived from constraint programming. Typically, a query specifies 
satisfying the minimum-crossover constraint in the databases. Therefore, a method 
for satisfying the minimum-crossover constraint is not only useful for specific 
domains, but also for general domains in constraint databases. 

This paper proposes an effective new method for finding the directed graph 
satisfying the minimum-crossover constraint, after defining an initial directed graph 
constructed using two subtrees retrieved from two heterogeneous tree databases. 

The rest of this paper is organized in the following way. Section 2 introduces 
reconciliation work. Section 3 provides an overview of constraint databases. We 
propose a data model including the tree structure, the zero-crossover constraint, the 
interconnection matrix and basic operations in Section 4. The new method for 
satisfying the minimum-crossover constraint using the interconnection matrix is 
presented in Section 5 and an implementation in Prolog is discussed in Section 6. We 
summarize our results in Section 7. 



2. Reconciliation work 

Figure 1 shows an example of different tree structures [2] in the field of molecular 
biology. The species tree on the right side of the figure is constructed by classifying 
the morphological characteristics of biological species. In general, species trees can 
be up to 25 to 30 levels deep. Each green square in a leaf node represents a species 
name. Each of the blue and red circles represents the classification name of a species 
from the leaf level to the root level in the species tree. For example, the gorilla has 
five non-leaf nodes in this figure. The phylogenetic tree on the right is computed by 
comparing DNA sequences. Each leaf node represents a species name, and each non- 
leaf node represents a branch point in molecular evolution; the length of the branch 
represents the evolutionary distance. Both types of trees are different structures, and 
understanding biological diversity requires a comparison of both. 



Species Tree (Taxonomy) Phylogenetic Tree Mapping One-to-One Mapping 





Fig. 1. An example of different structures 



Fig. 2. An example of reconciliation 
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Figure 2 shows an example of reconciliation including the comparison of the 
different tree structures. Each side of the figure represents a graph constructed by two 
ordered subtrees with zero-crossover. Each graph represents a mapping from the left- 
hand tree to the right-hand tree. In the left-hand graph, the multiple nodes "1" and "2" 
in the domain map onto the same node, "V," in the range. Since the reconciliation 
needs to achieve one-to-one mapping, the subtree with the root "V" is duplicated, and 
the duplicated subtree is added to the original tree in the range. The domain does not 
map onto the white squares, and these are either extinct or uncollected in a biological 
sense. 



3. System overview 

Figure 3 shows the system configuration that we developed. Two heterogeneous 
tree databases, each with a set of edges (binary relationship), are included in the 
directed graph. The two ordered sets used to represent the databases each store 
ordering tuples in secondary memory. A typical constraint query for reconciliation 
work using the tree databases follows: 

In the query, the search engine retrieves two ordered subtrees with a set of leaves 
given by the user from the tree databases and makes one ordered graph from the two 
ordered subtrees. Even if we make an ordered tree using this order, the two ordered 
subtrees do not have identical leaf nodes. Therefore, the constraint solver proceeds to 
change the order of the initial graph and finds that the two ordered subtrees satisfy the 
zero-crossover constraint while minimizing the number of crossovers between the two 
leaf layers. After that, the query processing system outputs the new graph defined as 
the two ordered subtrees found using the constraint solver. 

Figure 4 shows an example of this situation. The constraint solver in Figure 3 
searches the initial ordered subtrees retrieved from two heterogeneous tree databases 
for the two ordered subtrees with the minimum number of crossovers. In other words. 



ans( NewGraph) <— Leaves = [ 1 ], I2, ...], 

subtree( r (, Leaves, subT ) ), subtree( r2 , Leaves, SubT 2), 
I make_graph( SubT) , SubT2 , Graph), 1 
I minimum_crossovers( Graph, NewGraph). ' 







Fig. 3. System configuration 
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the constraint solver proceeds to change the order of the initial graph shown in Figure 
4 and find the two ordered subtrees satisfying the zero-crossover constraint for each 
subtree while minimizing the number of crossovers between the two leaf layers. 
Figure 5 shows an example of the result. A computer display visualizes the two 
ordered subtrees found using the constraint solver. 




Fig. 4. An example of a directed graph 
representing two subtrees 




Fig. 5. An example of a directed graph with 
the minimum number of crossovers 



4. Data Model 

This section defines the data model used to represent both heterogeneous tree 
databases and the subtrees retrieved from the databases. We also define the order of 
each tree database used to store ordered tuples in secondary memory. This definition 
allows us to determine the order of each ordered subtree using the order of the tuples 
sent from the search engine. Moreover, we specify that two subtrees used to construct 
the directed graph satisfy the zero-crossover constraint after defining the 
interconnection matrix to represent the directed graph. Finally, we define the basic 
operations for the tree structure. The data model proposed in this section can be used 
to process advanced problems without satisfying the crossover constraint. 



4.1 Tree Structure 

Each tree represents one binary relationship with a tree model in each database. The 
tree model has known properties such as unique root node, no cycle and no nodes 
with no incoming edges other than the root. 

For simplicity, we normalize all trees with a height of n-1. If the depth of a leaf is 
less than n- 1 , we add dummy nodes so that the path length from the root to the leaf is 
n-1. We call the directed graph, g(V, R, n, E), an ordered tree T with order E and 
height n-1, if the directed graph is an n-level hierarchy (n > 2) [6], [7] that satisfies the 
following conditions, where V is a set of nodes and R a set of edges: 

(1) V is partitioned into n subsets. That is: 

V = NiuN 2 U ... uN„ (N,nNj=(j), 1 <i<j <n), 

where is called the i* level and n is the number of levels in the hierarchy. 

(2) Nj contains one element, which is called the root of T. 
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( 3 ) R is partitioned into n -1 subsets. That is: 

R = Bi u B2U ... u B„_i (BjO Bj= (j), i 7^ j), B^ciN^x Ni+j, i < j < n- 1 . 
where any two edges, (pi, q) and (p2, q) gR, satisfy Pi = P2. For every edge, (p, 
q)GR, p is called the initial (or parent) node and q is called the final (or child) 
node. 

( 4 ) The set of nodes with zero in-degree consists of Nj only. The set of nodes with 
zero out-degree is N„ and each node is called a leaf. 

The order of is given for each i, where the term ‘order’ means the sequence of 
all nodes of N^; = d^‘\ d^‘^2, where a denotes the number of nodes of Nj. The 

ordered binary relationship of the sequence is represented by the binary relationships, 
d*^‘\ <B d^‘^2’ <B a-i <B • The u-levcl hierarchy defined by the directed 

graph is denoted by g(V, R, n, E), where S = (Oj, 02, ..., cjJ. 



4.2 Zero-Crossover Constraint 

Let us consider a bijective mapping h : Vj— >¥2 between two trees, Tj = g(Vi, Rj, Uj, 
El) and T2= g(V2, R2, n2, E2), where (Vj-Leafi) n (V2-Leaf2) = (j). Leaf, is the set of 
leaves for Tj. We associate Leaf2 with Leafj by using the same names, but the two 
nodes with the same name are quite distinct from each other in the directed graph. 
When none of the branches in tree Tj crossover, this condition is called the zero- 
crossover constraint (CSj). The association of Leaf2 to Leafi defines the edges 
connecting Leafi to Leaf2. When there are no crossovers between the edges, this is 
the zero-crossover constraint for both Ti and T2 (CS2) These two constraints are 
generally called zero-crossover constraints. 



4.3 Interconnection Matrix 

In general, the graph constructed by the two ordered subtrees does not have the zero- 
crossovers shown in Figure 4 . This section relates to minimizing the number of 
crossovers between the two leaf layers. Of course, the crossover of each ordered tree 
should remain zero in the graph. 

In order to solve the minimum-crossover problem, we define an interconnection 
matrix representing the two leaf layers shown in Figure 6. There are two ordered leaf 
lists. The ordered leaf list for the left-hand tree is represented as "a, b, c, d". The 
right-hand tree is "b, d, c, a". Leaf "b" in the right-hand tree and the ordered leaves 
"a, b, c, d" in the left-hand tree have a connective relationship that is defined as the 
vector (0 10 0 ) located in the first row of the matrix. Since leaf "b" is connected to 
the second leaf in the left-hand ordered tree, the second element in the vector is unity. 
In general, the number of crossovers between the leaf lists is defined in the following 
manner: 



Crossovers = Emjp mj. ^ [l=j<k=n, l=a<( 3 =n] 



( 1 ) 



The equation calculates that there are 4 crossovers for the matrix in the figure. We try 
to minimize the number of crossovers by swapping any two leaves for each ordered 
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tree. When the number of crossovers is zero, the connection matrix is a unit matrix, 
as shown in the lower figure. 

Figure 7 shows the usefulness of two swap operations in the construction of a unit 
matrix from a non-unit matrix. Let us consider moving the white circle to the pivot 
position represented by the white square. We assume that we didn’t move any two 
marks with a cross to the pivot position. First, we need to swap the 4* pivot row with 
the h'** row that contains unity. Second, we need to swap the 4* pivot column with the 
6* column that contains unity. 



4.4 Basic Operation 

To satisfy the zero-crossover constraint, we propose two basic operations. The first 
type is the breadth-first search, which is useful in constructing the ordered tree 
satisfying the zero-crossover constraint. The second type is the search of the two 
maximal subtrees, which is useful in distinguishing the two leaves. The set of leaves 
with respect to the subtree is called a cluster. 

The breadth-first search to construct the initial ordered tree from the database is 
defined as follows. Let us consider a ordered tree T= g (V, R, n, S). A forward 
search for R and S, denoted as RVS, is defined as {(b, a) I there exists at least one 
value of variable (c, b) such that (b, a) e R and (c, b) e S}, where S is a subset of R. 
The tree T = g(V, R, n) has known properties, such as a unique root node, no cycles, 
and no nodes with no incoming edges other than the root. The results of the forward 
search have the order of the tuples send from the search. Let S c R, Tj = S, Tj = 
RVTj,i, 2 < i < n, T„ = (|). The search for R and S is defined as R* = Uj>o T^. This is a 
recursive forward search [8]. The following algorithm represents the search: 

R* := S; R' ; = S ; 

while (R' ^i;>) { R' ;= RVR' ; R* : = R* U R' ; } 

Result: = R*; 

If the subset S is equal to the set of edges with the initial node of the root, we can 
obtain the all edges of the tree in set Z*. In this process, the order of the edges with 
the same initial node is naturally determined by the original sequence of the tuples 
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Fig. 6. An example of interconnection matrix 



Fig. 7. An example of swap operations 
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stored in the database. When the process finishes, we obtain the initial ordered tree T 
= g(V, R, n, E) satisfying the zero-crossover constraint. In the opposite way, we can 
easily define a recursive backward search. 

Let us consider the method used to search the two clusters for the ordered tree. 
The two clusters are useful in distinguishing two different leaves, d, c e N„, where 
d^c. The subtrees used to find the two clusters, Ci and C2, shown in Figure 8 can be 
searched using the following procedure: 

( 1 ) After finding the branch node, r, for two different leaves using the recursive 
backward search, d, c g N„, we select the two subtrees, subT^ and subT2, from 
all the subtrees connected to the branch node. When subT^ and subT2 include 
the respective leaves, d and c, the 
same nodes for subT^ and subT2 do 
not exist. SubTj and subT2are also 
the maximal trees selected from 
the possible subtrees to distinguish 
between two different leaves, d, c 
gN„. 

( 2 ) The two sets, Ci and C2, related to 
the leaves are computed from the 
two subtrees, subTj and subT2, 
respectively, using the recursive 
forward search, where CinC2=(j). Fig.8. An example of a search of two leaf 

clusters in the database 




5. Constraint Solver 

This section proposes a method for minimizing crossovers in the directed graph 
constructed from two subtrees, using the constraint solver shown in Figure 1 . In order 
to minimize the crossovers in the directed graph, it is important that each ordered tree 
satisfy the first constraint (CSi) and that the connections between the two leaf 
sequences optimize the second constraint (CS2), which minimizes the crossovers in 
the graph. If we can satisfy CS2 perfectly, there are no crossovers. Before optimizing 
CS2, we must construct two ordered subtrees that satisfy CSj. First, two ordered 
subtrees are constructed using the breadth-first search (recursive backward search) 
introduced in Section 4 . 4 . Initially, there are crossovers in the leaf layers of the two 
trees, as shown by the dotted lines in Figure 4 . It is important to reduce the number of 
crossovers without generating new crossovers within the branches of either tree. To 
do this, we propose a method for optimizing CS2 using matrix transformations 
consisting of restricted swap operations between either rows or columns of an 
interconnection matrix. Matrix transformations that do not violate CS 1 are guaranteed 
by the new swap operations involving the previously stated clusters. CS2 is optimized 
as the matrix transformations approach a unit matrix in which the value of the 
diagonal elements is unity and the other elements are zero. There are powerful 
algorithms [ 6 ], [ 7 ] using n-level hierarchies defined as directed graphs that can 
resolve this problem, but these algorithms are too general to resolve our specific 
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problem. Our algorithm is concerned with the interconnection matrix that represents 
2-level hierarchies, which are defined as two leaf layers across two trees. 



Make an interconnection matrix between two subtrees : 

— while( stop condition is not satisfied ) do 

Execute a swap operation in the J pivot : 
while( either swap operation is "false" ) do ■ " " (Backtracking) 
if J = 1 then e'KXtifalse) ; 

Execute a swap operation of others in the (J-1)^ pivot : 

J := J - 1 : 

I— end : 

Store the environment of the pivot in a memory: 

Store leaves fixed among the 1 and pivots in a memory : 

J := J + 1 : 

end : 

exititrue) ; 





Fig. 9. Reducing Crossovers 



Fig. 10. An example of the new swap 
operation 



5.1 Reducing Crossovers 

Figure 9 shows the algorithm for reducing the number of crossovers and includes the 
previously stated swap operations. After making an interconnection matrix between 
the two subtrees, the swap operation in the outer loop is carried out from the upper- 
left to the lower-right comer of the matrix along the diagonal elements. Swap 
operations at the (J-1)* pivot in the inner loop are related to backtracking if either 
swap operation in the outer loop is rejected at the J* pivot. When one of three stop 
conditions is satisfied, the algorithm exits the outer loop, and the algorithm outputs a 
semi-optimal graph with respect to the minimum crossovers. 

Either of the previous swap operations shown in Figure 7 generates new 
crossovers within the branches of either tree in the graph. The lower-right graph 
identified by a cross has the new crossovers in the left tree of Figure 10. This was 
caused by the previous swap operation, which exchanged two leaves in the tree. In 
order to avoid the generation of a tree without zero-crossover, we propose a new swap 
operation that exchanges two clusters in the tree. The lower-left graph identified by a 
circle is computed by the new swap operations. 



5.2 Stop Conditions 

There are three stop conditions of the previously stated algorithm. If each of them is 
satisfied, the algorithm stops the processing. The first stop condition relates to the 
pivot number. The second one relates to the number of crossovers. The last one is 
the most important condition in the presentation. It relates to the number of 
occurrences for a current semi-optimal solution. When the occurrences are greater 
than the value of the function, the algorithm stops the processing. The value of the 
function will be shown in detail in the next section. 
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Interconnection Matrix 

Two Experiments 
EX1 :/ J/Nmax ) = 20 (Constant). 

EX2:/(' J/Nmax ) = Decreasing with the Depth, J. 



J/Nmax 


0.0-0.20 


0.21-0.50 


0.51-0.70 


0.71-0.90 


0.91-1.00 


f( J/Nmax ) 


50 
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20 


10 


5 





Fig.ll. An example of stop condition 



Table 1. Performance evaluation 
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6. Implementation 

The search engine shown in Figure 1 is implemented as a stored procedure in a 
relational database system, SYBASE. Moreover, we implemented a prototype of the 
constraint solver system shown in the figure in Prolog. Two heterogeneous databases 
were copied from the original databases available over the Internet using a Web 
browser in the relational database system. This section evaluates the system using 
two kinds of databases, a taxonomy database constructed by the authors [9] and a 
phylogenetic database that is part of the Jungle Project [10]. 

Figure 1 1 shows the previously stated stop condition related to the occurrences in 
detail. If the number of occurrences for the current semi-optimal solution in the 
processing is greater than the value of a function with the parameters "J" and "Nj„ax/' 
the stop condition is satisfied. We have experimented with two methods: 

The first one is evaluated on the condition that the function is constant in any pivot 
position. The second one is that the function decreases with the depth, "J". 

Table 1 shows the comparison of both methods. We evaluated six examples 
given by molecular biologists. The examples shown in the table minimize the 
crossovers between species and phylogenetic trees. The performance is evaluated on 
the condition that the number of nodes for the species trees is between 9 and 241. 
The result was that the second method was faster than the first one. 



7. Summary 

We have proposed a constraint solver with a new swap operation to try to find a semi- 
optimal solution. The constraint solver minimizes the number of crossovers for a 
directed graph constructed from ordered subtrees received from two heterogeneous 
tree databases. 

The interconnection matrix defined between two leaf layers proved useful in the 
search of a solution. We have developed a powerful method to search the diagonal 
matrix by finding two clusters in the new swap operations. Moreover, the second stop 
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condition depending on the depth of the pivot position was more effective than the 
first stop condition. We envision the following future projects: 

(1) Developing an extended reconciliation method, to solve more general 
computational problems. 

(2) Developing intelligent tools to graphically modify the graph to support 
reconciliation work. 
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Abstract. This paper describes the use of mobile agent technologies 
in building a framework for the mobile information retrieval systems. 

A Mobile Agent Carrier Environment-MACE^ is first introduced. It is 
designed in allusion to a new computation notion called the service-on- 
demand. A specially designed protocol, the Service Protocol, provides 
an easy and flexible way of building service based applications. Based 
on the MACE, a framework is then established for mobile information 
systems. The framework supports remote information retrievals for mo- 
bile platforms, such as laptop computers or PDAs. It uses both fixed and 
mobile agents for carrying out information access in a variety of ways. 
Specific service stations are also included in the framework to cope with 
the difficulties arose from the unique characteristics of wireless networks. 

1 Introduction 

Mobile agents are recognized as software modnles that move from host to host. 
They may interact with each other and access distribnted resources in a het- 
erogeneous network [KKl]. Mobile agents consume fewer network resources and, 
therefore, are particularly useful for developing distributed applications. There 
have been studies, implementations, and prototype applications of mobile agents 
[CTBl] , [KGN+1] , [KL02] . Most of them use a model combing client-server com- 
putation and mobile code technology, and are for computers with permanent 
network connection. 

Meanwhile, mobile information systems have been attracting more and more 
researchers as they discover the benefits of being able to connect to distributed 
information resources without any spatial and temporal constrain [Grl]. However, 
mobile information retrievers such as PDAs or laptops also raise new issues in 
the context of communication. Drawbacks like low bandwidth and high latency 
of a present wireless network make a user tend to connect a mobile platform to a 
wireless network for a period as short as possible. Another well-marked problem 
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is that a mobile platform may get a different network address assignment each 
time it connects to a wireless network. This makes a mobile platform more 
appropriate as an information sender than as a receiver if it keeps moving. Even 
thongh these problems can be solved in the near fntnre, there are still mobility- 
related difficnlties to be eliminated. As we will see, antonomons mobile agent is 
one of the promising technologies to respond to these qnestions. 

In this paper, a Mobile Agent Carrier Environment-MACE is hrst introdnced. 
Its design snpports mobile compnting primitively. Based on the MACE, a frame- 
work is then established for mobile information systems. In section 2, the design 
philosophy behind the MACE is advocated. This philosophy gives the reasons 
for designing a carrier system instead of a complete mobile agent developing 
system. Section 3 describes the details of the MACE, inclnding the fnnctionality 
of each component. Section 4 presents the framework that snpports a mobile 
information system. In section 5, comparisons between MACE and other mobile 
agent platforms are made. Einally, in section 6, conclnsion is made and possible 
fntnre works are described. 

2 Trends and The MACE Approach 

In contrast to the client/server model in distribnted compnting paradigm, which 
ships data to remote application codes, the compntation model of mobile agent 
paradigm migrates application codes to remote data. The motivation is to rednce 
network traffic by redncing interactions and data transfers between distribnted 
components. The aim is to gain more efficient bandwidth ntilization and higher 
system availability. This code mobility greatly benehts those distribnted appli- 
cations that compnte with simple logic and hnge remote data. 

Along with the advance of network technology a new concept of compntation, 
referred to as service-on-demand, is also gradnally taking its shape. The core of it 
is the service base. A service base resides in a service station and is a collection of 
varions services snpplied by different service providers. Users may choose their 
necessary and favorite services in a base, and pay for the exeention of them 
afterwards. The same scenario has been happening in onr daily life. Cnstomers 
are nsing yellow page service, consnltant service etc. and there are so many snch 
service providers. 

Mobile agents are inherently snitable for seamlessly realizing snch a notion, 
and for easily bnilding service oriented applications. At the hrst impression, it 
might seem natnrally to implement services as mobile agents, and agents migrate 
to the site from which reqnests are made. After a second thonght, it tnrns ont 
that implementing a service as a mobile agent might not be meaningfnl in snch 
sitnations when a compntation happens at the same site on which the data 
it consnmes resides. Unfortnnately, most of the service-on-demand applications 
belong to this category. So what’s the point in nsing mobile agents to bnild snch 
kind of systems? 

Perhaps a very good answer to the qnestion is to snpport the so-called ”hre- 
and-forget” fnnctionality. Users, after lannching the agents, are free from engag- 
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ing in any interactions with the code that actnally performing compntations. 
They jnst collect the resnlts later in a convenient time and place. For example, 
before taking a teatime break, a nser can lannch agents to visit air flight and 
ticket information (service) sites at three airline companies. And, after the break, 
withont being attended, the agents wonld have chosen a ticket of right time and 
good valne for the nser. 

While from another point of view, giving an entire mobile agent developing 
system to a nser seems inadeqnate in the service- on- demand application domain. 
To provide a service, the service provider shonld not expect a nser to code an 
agent to interact with the server at the service station. What a service provider 
has to do is to snpply the nser with an attractive nser interface to collect nec- 
essary argnments for instantiating the service. The bnsiness logic shonld be left 
to the service provider itself. In snch cases, it is the list of argnments that will 
instantiate the service has to migrate, not the entire nser interface. This is an 
important philosophy behind the design of Service Protocol in the MACE 
system. 



2.1 The MACE Approach - The Service Protocol 



Thongh targeted at service- on- demand applications, MACE’s design retains the 
flexibility of a general mobile agent system. A Service Protocol is established 
to realize the service-on-demand concept, in which distribnted resonrce access 
and management are abstracted as services. In the Service Protocol, a service 
is fnlhlled by execnting two closely related components, an Agentlet, and a 
Server let. In general, both of them are developed by a same service provider. 
The Agentlet is distribnted to some dedicated servers that provide directory 
services to all the nsers. The Serverlet is stored at a service station where the 
service will be actnally carried ont. Agentlets of freqnently nsed services are 
downloaded and cached locally in a nser’s local directory. Along with the advance 
of network technology a new concept of compntation, referred to as service-on- 
demand, is also gradnally taking its shape. The core of it is the service base. Users 
invoke Agentlets via an Agent Creator. An Agentlet, after invoked, may prodnce 
one or more service items, each of which corresponds to an invocation of a 
Serverlet at a service station. Thns, an agent carries service items instead of 
codes, and a service item is the connection between an Agentlet and a Serverlet. 

The beanty of the service item is that its content can range from as simple 
as a list of argnments to as complex as a segment of code written in a cnstomer- 
dehned scripting langnage. In the latter case, the associated Serverlet of snch 
a service item becomes an interpreter, and the MACE is in reality as well in 
name a Mobile Agent Carrier Environment. Therefore, the Service Protocol 
is simple yet powerfnl, conhning mainly the rnles for transferring information 
among three parties - Agentlet, Agent Creator, and Serverlet. 
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Fig. 1. The MACE System 



3 MACE: the Mobile Agent Carrier Environment 

The whole MACE system is divided into four major parts as shown in Figure 1. 
The Agent Launch Module, as the name suggests, creates and launches agents 
into the network. Launched agents will roam through the network and reach some 
Agent Server Module where services are carried out. Agent Launch Module 
is the implementation of Agent Creator in the Service Protocol. While cre- 
ating agents, users can consult the Directory Service Module to hnd out 
preferable or favorite services and download the associated agentlets. The Mo- 
bile Accessing Module is a bridge for mobile platforms to launch and collect 
agents to and from the network. 



3.1 Directory Service Module 

The Directory Service Module, as its name suggests, helps a user to hnd spe- 
cihc services. It is a part of the implementation of Service Protocol in MACE. 
Agentlets of a variety of services are managed and entries for these services are 
kept in the Service Directory by the Directory Server in the module. The Service 
Protocol dehnes how a service provider can register a certain kind of services with 
the Service Directory. In the mean time, associated agentlets of these recorded 
services must be uploaded to the service station. A service provider can renew 
the agentlet of a service when it is necessary. Agentlet version information is 
maintained by the Directory Server automatically. 



3.2 Ageut Lauuch Module 

There are two types of Agent Launch Module, one is for hosts with permanent 
connection to the network, and the other is for mobile platforms. They have 
almost the same components except the physical links to the permanent network. 
The main functionality of this module can be shown as in Figure 2. 
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Agent Launch Module 




Fig. 2. Functionality of Agent Launch Module 



The Service Broker displays, via a GUI, to the user the services whose 
associated agentlets are cached locally. Alternatively, when requested, it may 
consult remotely a specihc Directory Service Module for a wider range of services. 
The associated agentlet of a service that is found in the remote Directory Service 
Module is downloaded if the user means to use that service. The associated 
agentlet is then invoked hrst to collect from the user the necessary information for 
carrying out the service. For instance, this information may be the key attribute 
of a distributed database table to be sorted, or it may be the business logic of 
a transaction for some electronic commerce. Several agentlets may be activated 
in the course of creating an agent. In other words, many service items may be 
packed into a single agent, and each of them with their own service information. 

A service item normally starts with a migration command followed by some 
services. In addition to the service items, every agent also contains an ID held, 
which uniquely identihes the agent and the user who creates the agent. After 
an agent is created, it is launched by the Agent Launcher into the network to 
start its journeys. For mobile platforms, there is a Temporarily Waiting Lounge. 
Agents created in a mobile platform will stay in that lounge until a proper 
connection to the permanent network is made. An agent, after roaming through 
the network and having all its service items served, does not necessarily return 
to it birthplace. Users can specify the hnal location for an agent to stop. This 
capability allows a mobile platform to release agents to work and later collect 
them at another place, a great support for mobile computing. In either situation, 
agents are received and put into a Caching Zone by the Agent Receiver. Users 
can then inspect the results of all the services carried by an agent via the Service 
Broker. Other housekeeping works, such as terminating an agent and saving the 
results, are also the responsibility of the Agent Broker. 

3.3 Agent Server Module 

The Agent Server Module plays the major role in serving the service items in 
a received agent. It resides at a service station that provides different kind of 
services. Figure 3 shows the functionality and components of an Agent Server 
Module. The Agent Fetcher/Interpreter fetches an incoming agent, picks out the 
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service items targeted for this service station, and extracts service information 
from these items. These extracted service information is then handed to the 
Serverlet Invoker to initiate and instantiate the associated serverlet. When the 
service is hnished, the execution result is packed into the original agent with 
some indexing information. Finally, the Agent Launcher hres the agent into the 
network to continue its unhnished journey. 



3.4 Mobile Accessing Module 

To support mobile computing, MACE introduces a component named the Mobile 
Accessing Module. In addition to the operations of normal wireless network con- 
nections, this module supports the so-called disconnected operations for mobile 
platforms [Grl]. The functionality of the module is shown as in Figure 4. 

The Mobile Accessing Module resides in a docking host that operates a phys- 
ical device to accept wireless connection from mobile platforms. The Accessing 
Point is a bridge between wireless and permanent network. Agents created in a 
mobile platform wait in the Temporarily Waiting Lounge there until a proper 
wireless connection is established between the mobile platform and the dock- 
ing host. They then quickly jump off to the docking host, from which they are 
launched into the permanent network to carry out their own missions. This allows 
the mobile platform to disconnect from the network as soon as possible, and to 
stay disconnected while the computation is going on. On the other hand, mobile 
agents, after being properly served, may return to the original or a pre-specihed 
docking host to hnd that the mobile platform is still disconnected. They then 
enter another Temporarily Waiting Lounge to wait for the reconnection. Once 
the reconnection happens, mobile agents will quickly jump back to the mobile 
platform and report their achievements. 




Fig. 3. Functionality of Agent Server Module 
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Fig. 4. Functionality of Mobile Accessing Module 



4 A Framework for Mobile Information systems 

MACE in itself is effective enough to be the infrastructure of a distributed infor- 
mation system. However, to build a framework out of it for effective on-the-go 
information access, two additional components must be added. One is a Fixed 
Agent that interacts with the local information processing system such as the 
DBMS; the other is a Staging Post that serves as a temporary stopping place 
for mobile agents with retrieved data. The former is built as a special persistent 
Serverlet, and the latter is adapted from a docking host. The resulting framework 
is shown as in Figure 5. 




Fig. 5. The framework 



4.1 The fixed agent 

A hxed agent resides on a specihc Information Server and is persistently running. 
It interacts with the information retrieval system in the server to access the 
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data needed by an incoming mobile agent. For instance, it gives to a Data Base 
Management System a set of SQL qneries handed in by a mobile agent, and later 
collects the resnlt tnples from the DBMS. Before handed over to a mobile agent, 
the retrieved information is divided by the hxed agent into a set of data packets 
of specihc format. Mobile agents are responsible for carrying these data packets 
to the mobile platform that initiates the data retrieval, wherever it may be. 

To acqnire maximnm flexibility, three different bnt related modes for retriev- 
ing information are supported in the framework. 

1. Before leaving for some remote destination, a user may make a local access 
from a mobile platform to the information server for some desired data. 
Mobile agents are released to interact with the hxed agent in this mode 
(® and(^in Figure 5). After the retrieval, all the data are kept in these 
mobile agents, which now reside in the user’s mobile platform ((^in the 
mobile platform before journey in Figure 5). The user can now leave for the 
destination. This is just like an ordinary access to the information base at 
a desktop, except there is a docking host acting as a bridge between the 
information server and the mobile platform. 

2. A user may, as in the mode above, send out mobile agents to collect informa- 
tion, except that the user can disconnect from the docking host right away 
and leave for some remote destination. In this way, information-processing 
jobs that are time consuming can be done while the user is travelling. The 
staging post for these mobile agents must be pre-determined. Usually, it is a 
staging post near a user’s hnal destination (@in the Staging Post in Figure 
5). At that location, the user may gather up these mobile agents later ((4)iri 
the mobile platform after journey in Figure 5). 

3. While at a remote location, for any reason, a user may need to make an 
access to the information server. Mobile agents are again sent back home to 
interact with the hxed agents to collect the desired informat ion ((^ in the 
mobile platform after journey in Figure 5). They may go back directly to 
the mobile platform if the user decides to stay connected and wait; or they 
may, as in mode 2, stop at a staging post if the user decides to disconnect 
temporarily from the network. The user later will gather up these mobile 
agents to receive the information ((^ in the mobile platform after journey in 
Figure 5). 

As can be seen, whichever mode a user may use, the released mobile agents 
and the hxed agent will interact with a same pattern. This multi-mode design not 
only simplihes the complexity but also maximizes the hexibility of the framework. 

4.2 The Staging Post 

A Staging Post is a simplihed version of a docking host. It contains a mod- 
ule similar to the Mobile Accessing Module, except that the wireless Accessing 
Point component is replaced by a managing process that uses a permanent link 
for network connection. The managing process is responsible for caching and 
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remanding mobile agents. Mobile agents, after received, are cached in the Agent 
Reception Desk, waiting for their owner to collect. Once a user is certihed to 
connect to a Staging Post, mobile agents that are on her/his behalf will be sent 
back to his mobile platform. It may seem odd not to use a docking host directly. 
The reason behind this is that a user may not always have access to a docking 
host that is equipped with MACE. Even worse, the user may have to connect 
to the network by dialing to an Internet (or Network) Service Provider. Under 
such circumstances, a nearby Staging Post will provide normal services for the 
user. 

5 Related Work 

Many prototype or commercialized Mobile agent systems have been proposed 
and developed. A well-known mobile agent system is Telescript developed at 
General Magic [Whl]. Telescript uses a proprietary script language to create 
agents. It also supports mobile platforms and has been successfully used on 
Personal Digital Assistants (PDA). Another script-based mobile agent system 
is Agent Tcl [Grl], [KGN+1], developed at Dartmouth College. A set of special 
commands was added to an existing high-level scripting language Tcl, developed 
in 1987, to create Agent Tcl. An agent uses these commands to migrate from host 
to host and to communicate with other agents. Like MACE, these two systems 
use a proprietary script language to create passive agents. But, unlike MACE, 
users of these systems have to create these agents by themselves. 

Among JAVA-based systems. Aglets, [Agl], developed at IBM’s Tokyo Re- 
search Laboratory, has been very popular for some time. It is praised for its GUI 
that makes the world of agents accessible to the JAVA novice. Another JAVA- 
based mobile agent system is Odyssey [Gel], also by General Magic. Though 
implemented purely in JAVA, it still incorporates some of the concepts previ- 
ously developed for Telescript. One unique feature of the Odyssey system is its 
audit trail mechanism to help programmers debugging their agents. 

However easy theses systems may claim in creating agents, users still have 
to programming the agent, the service, or even the business logic by themselves, 
not to mention the tedious debugging work in a complex system in which agents 
interact heavily. MACE eliminates this by using the Service Protocol and the 
higher-level customer-dehned script languages. Users are free from programming, 
and service provides are freely to use their own language for developing Agentlet 
and Serverlet as long as they are conhned to the protocol. Maybe the only 
limitation is that service items generated by an Agentlet should be able to be 
put into an agent carrier (by buying a ticket?). 

6 Conclusion and Future Work 

This paper has presented the design and the implementation of a Mobile Agent 
Carrier Environment-MACE for distributed computations and information re- 
trieval. A simple yet powerful Service Protocol is described, which makes service 
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providers free from being confined to a developing environment. On the other 
hand, nsing MACE and its nnderlying developing tool, one can still develop an 
entire sophisticated distribnted system. 

An agent tracking mechanism is being planned for the MACE. It will be 
nsed to trace the existence and the location of all created mobile agents in order 
to direct the dangling agents back to the host from which they were lannched. 
A coordinator, which masterminds the cooperation between agents, is also nn- 
der investigation. This will inclnde a GUI for MACE users to precisely specify 
the relationship between service items and between agents. Eor the time being, 
MACE is targeted at applications in which agents execute to produce only sim- 
ple short results and agents carry these results while they are travelling. Eor 
those applications that might transfer voluminous results between distributed 
sites, a logistics and delivery system is being investigated. 
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Abstract. Join is an expensive and frequently used operation whose paralleliza- 
tion is highly desirable. However effectiveness of parallel joins depends on the ability 
to evenly divide load among processors. Data skew can have a disastrous effect on per- 
formance. Although many skew-handling algorithms have been proposed they remain 
generally inefficient in the case of multi-joins due to join product skew, costly and 
unnecessary redistribution and communication costs. A parallel join cdgorithm called 
fa-join has been introduced in an earlier paper with deterministic and near-perfect bal- 
ancing properties. Despite its advantages, fa.join is sensitive to the correlation of the 
attribute value distributions in both relations. We present here an improved version 
of the algorithm called Sfa.join with a symmetric treatment of both relations. Its pre- 
dictably low join-product and attribute-value skew makes it suitable for repeated use 
in multi-join operations. Its performance is analyzed theoreticcilly and experimentally, 
to confirm its linear speed-up and its superiority over fa.join. 



1 Introduction 

Research has shown that the join operation is parallelizable with near-linear 
speed-up on shared nothing machines only under ideal balancing conditions. 
Data skew can have a disastrous effect on performance [1, 3, 13, 9, 4, 11, 5, 10]. 

Many algorithms have been proposed to handle data skew for a simple join 
operation, but little is known for the case of complex queries leading to multi- 
joins [8, 4, 7, 11). In particular, the performance of PDBMS has generally been 
estimated on queries involving one or two join operations only [15]. However 
the problem of data skew is more acute with multi-joins because the imbalance 
of intermediate results is unknown during static query optimization [8]. Join 
algorithms described in previous works induce costly and unnecessary communi- 
cations. In this paper we show that the communications involved in computing 
the join R M 5 of two relations R and S can be reduced to a minimum by : 

- an efficient computation of the semi-joins Rx S and S X R. This reduces 
the redistribution cost to only the tuples of relations R and S which will 
effectively be present in the join result. 

— a dynaimic choice of the build^ and probe*^ relation for each bucket (sub- 
relation) of the two relations allowing to reduce the sub-set replication costs 
while avoiding attribute and join product skews. 

^ Build relation : the relation used to create the hash table. 

^ Probe relation : the relation used to probe the hash table. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kiing, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 644-653, 2000. 
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Our present contributions to parallel relational query processing are : 

1. A new parallel join algorithm called sfa-join (symmetric frequency adaptive 
join algorithm) for shared nothing machines. This algorithm has near-perfect 
balancing properties and supports flexible control of communications induced 
by intra-transaction parallelism. The sfa.join algorithm is based on : 

(a) a symmetric partial duplication of data, (b) an improved version of the 
redistribution algorithm of fa-join [3, 1] which efficiently avoids the problem of 
attribute value- and join product skews. 

2. An analysis of sfa.join in the scalable and portable BSP cost model. It predicts 
a negligible join product skew and a near linear speed-up for our algorithm, 
independently of the data and of the (shared nothing) architecture’s bandwidth, 
latency and number of processors. This prediction is confirmed by a series of 
tests. Some of the tests also confirm the superiority of sfa.join over fa.join. Its 
suitability for multi-joins follows from the output’s near-perfect balancing at no 
extra processing cost. 

2 Load balancing in parallel joins and the BSP model 

Parallel join usually proceeds in two phases: a redistribution phase by join at- 
tribute hashing and then sequential join of local fragments. Many such algo- 
rithms have been proposed. The principal ones are: Sort-merge join, Simple-hash 
join, Grace-hash join and Hybrid-hash join [12]. All of them (called hashing al- 
gorithms) are based on hashing functions which redistribute relations so that 
tuples having the same attribute value are forwarded to the same node. Local 
joins are then computed and their union is the output relation. Their major 
disadvantage is to be vulnerable to both attribute value skew (imbalance of the 
output of the first phase) and join product skew (imbalance of the output of 
local joins) [13, 11,8]. The former affects immediate performance and the latter 
affects the efficiency of output or pipelined operations in the case of a multi-join. 

The authors of [11] have identified the two best proposed solutions in conven- 
tional and sampling-based parallel join algorithms. Their study has allowed us 
to conclude [2] that all existing methods are sensitive to imbalance when applied 
multiple times because of JPS. 

To address this problem, we introduced in [3] a deterministic data-redistribution 
algorithm with near-perfect balancing properties. It is adaptable to 0-join and 
efficient for multi-join. It dynamically computes exact frequency histograms to 
avoid join product skew (JPS). A scalable and portable cost analysis was made 
with the BSP model, leading to general predictions about the effect of relation 
histograms on performance. The analysis suggests a hybrid frequency- adaptive 
algorithm {f adjoin algorithm) [3], dynamically combining histogram-based bal- 
ancing with standard hashing methods. The fa-join algorithm avoids the slow- 
down usually caused by attribute value skew (AVS) and the imbalance of the 
size of local joins processed by the standard algorithms. It avoids AVS and JPS 
at the cost of extra processing. We analyzed this overhead both theoretically 
and experimentally and concluded that it does not penalize overall performance, 
even in the absence of skew. 
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The fajoin algorithm was thus designed to efficiently avoid the problem of 
AVS and JPS. However, its performance is less than ideal when computing the 
join of highly skewed relations because of unnecessary redistribution and com- 
munication costs. We introduce here a new parallel algorithm called sfa.join 
(Symmetric frequency adaptive join algorithm) to perform such joins. Its pre- 
dictably low join-product and attribute-value skew make it suitable for repeated 
use in multi-join operations. Its performance is analyzed using the BSP cost 
model which predicts for it a near-linear speedup. 

Bulk- Synchronous Parallelism (BSP) is a parallel programming model intro- 
duced by Valiant [14] to offer a high degree of abstraction like PRAM models and 
yet allow portable and predictable performance. The performance of a parallel 
architecture is characterized by 3 parameters expressed as multiples of the local 
processing speed: the number of processor-memory pairs p, the time I required 
for a global synchronization and the time g for collectively delivering a 1-relation 
(communication phase where every processor receives/sends at most one word). 
The network is assumed to deliver an /i-relation in time p ♦ h for any arity h. 
The execution time of a parallel program is then the sum of 3 terms : W, the 
time spent by the most loaded processors on local computation between commu- 
nication phases; H = g*hi where hi measures the communication phase 
and S * I where S is the number of such phases. 

3 Data redistribution : A new approach 

We first assume that relation R (resp. S) is partitioned among processors by 
horizontal fragmentation and the fragments Ri for i = 1, ..,p are almost of the 
same size on every processor, i.e. |i?j| ~ ^ where p is the number of processors. 
In the rest of this paper we use the following terminology for T G {R, 5} : 

Ti denotes the fragment of relation T placed on processor i, Hist{T) denotes 
the histogram of relation T with respect to the join attribute value, i.e. a list of 
pairs (v,nv) where ^ 0 is the number of tuples having the value v for the 
join attribute. The histogram is often much smaller and never larger than the 
relation it describes, Hist{Ti) denotes the histogram of fragment T{ Histi{T) is 
processor i’s fragment of the histogram of T, Hist{T){d) is the frequency (n^) 
of value d in relation T, Hist{Ti){d) is the frequency of value d in sub-relation 
Ti, and |T| denotes the size of relation T. 

We will outline the algorithm while giving an upper bound on the BSP ex- 
ecution time of each phase. A complete description can be found in [2]. Our 
redistribution algorithm is the basis for efficient and scalable processing. It pro- 
ceeds in 5 phases: 

Phase 1 ; Creating local histograms 

Local histograms Hist{Ri)-_-^^ ^ (resp. Hist{Si)^_^^ p) of blocks Ri (resp. Si) 
are created in parallel by a traversal of Ri (resp. Si). In principle, this phase 
costs : Timcphasei = O (maxi=i,..,p (|i?i| -I- \Si \)) , 

but in practice, the extra cost for this operation is negligible because the his- 
tograms can be computed on the fly while creating local hash tables. 
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Phase 2 : Creating the histogram of R N S 

The first step is to create the histograms Hist{R) and Hist{S) by a parallel 
hashing of the histograms Hist{Ri) and Hist(Si). The histograms Hist{Ri) and 
Hist{Si) are first redistributed so that the complete histograms of R and S are 
evenly spread over the p processors. The cost of redistribution is : Timephase 2 .a = 
0{g * (|JTisf(R)| + + 1). After hashing of destination addresses and 

communications are complete, each processor i merges the messages it received 
to constitute Histi{R) (and Histi(S)) in time: 

Timephase2.b = o(\Hist{R)\ + \Hist(S)\). 

While merging, processor i also retains a trace of the network layout of the 
values d in its Histi{R) (resp. Histi{S)): this is nothing but the collection of 
messages it has just received. These data will be used in phase 4. 

The fragment Histi{R N 5) is then computed on each processor i, by “intersect- 
ing” Histi{R) and Histi{S), in time: 

Timephase2.c = O [mdiXi=i,..,p(min{\Histi{R)\,\Histi{S)\))) . 

While creating the fragments of Hist{R X! S) we store, for each value d 6 
Histi{R M 5), an extra information called index {index(d) E {0, 1,2}). This in- 
formation will permit us to decide if, for a given value d, the frequencies of 
tuples of relations R and 5 having the value d are greater (resp. lesser) than a 
threshold frequency /q. It also permit us to choose dynamically the probe and 
build relation for each value d of the join attribute. This choice reduces to the 
minimum the global redistribution cost. 

In the rest of this paper, we use the same threshold frequency as in the re- 
distribution algorithm of fa-join [3], i.e. fo=p* log{p). For a given value 
d E Hist{R N S), 

— the value index (d) = 0, means that the frequency of tuples of relations R and 
S having the value d are less than the threshold frequency, i.e. Hist{R){d) < fo 
and Hist{S)(d) < fo, 

— index{d) = 1 means that Hist{R){d) > fo and Hist{R){d) > Hist(S){d), 

— indexed) — 2 means that Hist{S){d) > fo and Hist{S){d) > Hist{R){d). 

At the end of this step 2.c, the histogram Hist{R M S) is evenly partitioned 
between processors into fragments of size \Histi{R XI 5)1 < 
because every one is selected from a "th of Hist{R) and of Hist{S) (obtained 
through hashing of the attribute values). 

Every fragment Histi{R N S) is then broadcasted to all processors in time : 
Timephase 2 .d = 0[g* \Hist(R N 5)| 4- i), and the histogram creation has therefore 
taken the sum of the above steps: 

Timephase 2 = o(j^l-hg)* {\Hist(R)\ -1- \Hist{S)\) + 1^. 

Note that Hist{R M S) = Hist{R) C\ Hist{S) and \Hist{R N 5)j is generally 
very small compared to |/fisi(R)| and |ifist(5)|. 

Phase 3 : Processing local semi-joins 
To reduce the redistribution cost andj,hus the communication costs, we then 
compute the local semi-joins Ri and Si as follows: Ri = Ri X S (resp. Si = 
SiX R). This is done by a sequential scan of the fragment Ri (resp. 5*), on 
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each processor, by accessing the hash table of Hist{R N S) in time : 

= 0^maxi=i,..,p(|i?i| + \Si\Y 

We observe that, unlike the hash-based algorithms where both relation R 
and S are redistributed, and as an improvement to the fa-join algorithm where 
only relations R and S tX R are redistributed, we will only redistribute R tX S 
and S' tX i? to perform the join operation R>i S. 

Phase 4 : Creation of communication templates 
The attribute values which could lead to attribute value skew (those having high 
frequencies) are also those which may cause join product skew in standard al- 
gorithms. To eliminate this effect, we partition the histogram Hist(R XI S) into 
two sub-histograms: Hist{R N S) and Hist{R N S) in the following manner : 
the values d € Hist{R N S) are associated to frequencies less than the thresh- 
old frequency. The tuples having these values for the join attribute, have no 
effect neither on AVS nor_^S. These tuples will be redistributed using a hash 
function, the values d G Hist{R M S) are associated to frequencies greater than 
the threshold frequency /o(i-e. index{d) = 1 or index{d) = 2). 'Tuples having 
these join attribute values, have an important effect on attribute value and join 
product skews. They will be redistributed using an appropriate redistribution 
algorithm to efficiently avoid both AVS and JPS. 

To avoid data skewand thus balance the load among processors, redistribu- 
tion of the semi-joins Ri = Ri tX S (resp. Si = Si \X R) is necessary. 

4. a On each processor i, the relation Ri = Ri \x S (resp. 5* = 5* \X R) is 
divided into the three sub-relations R[, R'f and R'" (resp. S^, S” and S'”) in the 
following manner : Ri = R'^U R'f U R'" (resp. Si = S'^U S” U S"') where : 

- All the tuples of relation R'^ (resp. S'f) are associated to values d such that 
index{d) = 1 (resp. index{d) = 2), 

- All the tuples of relation R'f (resp. S'f) are associated to values d such that 
index{d) = 2 (resp. index{d) = 1), 

- All the tuples of relation R'” (resp. S'”) are associated to values d such that 
index{d) = 0 (resp. index{d) = 0), i.e. the tuples which occur with low 
frequencies in both relations R and S. 

This step costs at most : Timephasei.a = 0(maxi=i,..,p(|i?i| -1- |5i|)). 

4.b Redistribution of R'- and S'^ is performed to avoid JPS because the values 
which could lead to attribute value skew (those having high frequencies) are 
those which often cause the join product skew. It avoids thus, the slowdown 
usually caused by attribute value skew and the imbalance of the size of local 
joins processed by the standard algorithms. 

To this end, we first create a communication template: the list of messages 
which constitute the relations’ redistribution. This step is performed jointly by 
all processors, each one not necessarily computing the list of its own 
messages, so as to balance the overall process. This step is completed 
(see [2]) in time: TimephaseA.b = 0{max.i=i^.,^p\Histi{R N 5)|). Phase 4, has 
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therefore taken the sum of the above two steps : 

TimCphaseA = O ^ maxi=i,..,p(| J2i | -f 15i| + \Histi{Ri< 5)|)j. 

Phase 5 : Data redistribution 

5. a Redistribution of tuples having d G Histi{R M S): 

Every processor i holds, for every one of its local d G Histi{R N 5), the non- 
zero communication volumes it prescribes as a part of communication template. 
This step (see [2]) costs : Timephases.a = O ^g* \Hist{R N S)\ + \Hist{R M 5)| + . 

5.b Redistribution of tuples with values d G Histi{R N S): 

To redistribute tuples having d G Histi{R M 5), we first broadcast the frag- 
ments Histi{R M S) to all processors in : Timephases.b = 0{g * \Hist{R M 5)| -1- 1), 
because every processor receives the whole Hist{R M S) which is no more than 
it sends. At the end of this step, each processor, has local knowledge on tuples 
which will be redistributed using a hash function. At the end^ step^S.a and 
5.6, each processor i, has local knowledge of how the semi joins Ri^nd 5^ will be 
redistributed. Redistribution is then performed, in time : 0(5 * (|i?i| -1- |5t|) 4- /). 
Phase 5, has therefore taken : 

Timcphaseb = o(^g* {\Hist{R M S')] -I- \Ri\ + \Si\) 4- \Hist(R M , 

and the complete redistribution algorithm costs T imCredist '• 

of max (jRil + lSil)+g*(j^l + lSi\) + (l-hg)*(lHist(R)l + lHist(S)l)+l 

yt=i,..,p 

We mention that, we only redistribute the semi-joins Ri and 5*. Note that |Ri| 
(resp. \Si\) is generally very small compared to |jRi| (resp. \Si\) and \Hist{R txl S)\ 
is generally very small compared to \Hist{R)\ and |i?zsf(5)|. Thus we reduce 
the communication cost to a minimum. 

4 Symmetric frequency-adaptive join algorithm 

To perform the join of two relations R and S, we first redistribute relations R 
and S using the above redistribution algorithm at the cost of Timer edist = 

0{ max {\Ri\ + \Si\)+g*(\Ri\ + \Si\) + {l+g)*{\HistiR)\ + \HistiS)\)-hi). 

Once the redistribution phase is completed, the semi-joins Ri (resp. S{) are 
partitioned into three disjoint relations as follow : Ri = R'^U R” U R'-' (resp. 

Si = SI U S” U S'j") as described in step 4. a of phase 4. 

Taking advantage of the identity : 

i2NS’= U M 5') U (1) 

i i i 

Frequencies of tuples of relations R\ (resp. S'^ are by definition greater than the 
corresponding (matching) tuples in relations S" (resp. R”). Fragments R\ (resp. 
5|) will be thus chosen as build relations and S” (resp. R") as probe relations 
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to be duplicated on each processor. This improves over fa_join where all the 
semi-join 5 CX is duplicated. It reduces communications costs significantly in 
asymmetric cases where both relations contain frequent &: infrequent values. 

^ To perform i? M 5, it is sufficient to compute the three following local joins 
R[ N 5", R" tX S[ and R'" M S”' (cf. equation 1). To this end, we broadcast the 
fragments R" (resp. 5”) to all processors and complete local joins in all [2] in : 

Timeiocai-join = 0(g* (|F'| H- 1^|) + max (|^ IX -h M IX ^>\) 4- A. 

The global cost of the join of relations R and S using the symmetric frequency- 
adaptive join {sf adjoin) algorithm is the sum of the redistribution cost with local 
join computation cost. It is of the order : Timesfa-join — 

of max {\Ri\ + \Si\) + g*i\R\ + \Si\) + {l+g)*i\Hist{R)\ + \Hist{S)\) 

-h max (1^ ^¥'\ + \W'MS'i\ + \^' IX -h 5 * (1^1 + |i^|) + l) . 

i:l,..,p / 

Remark : It can be shown that sf adjoin algorithm has optimal asymptotic 
complexity when: maxdifistfi?)!, |Fist(5)|) < max(^, 

This inequality often holds, because local joins have almost the same size and 
the histograms are often very small with respect to the relations. 

5 Experimental results 

The symmetric frequency-adaptive algorithm (sfa.join) for equi-join has been 
compared for speed-up and skew with standard hash-join (std.join) and the 
frequency-adaptive join algorithm (fa.join) introduced in [3]. Tests have used a 
Fujitsu AP-3000 shared-nothing architecture (based on Sparc Ultra-1 processors 
with 512Mb of memory) using MySQL-3.22 database servers for local relational 
processing and MPI-1.1 as message passing interface for communications. Fre- 
quencies of join attribute values have been taken to follow the Zipf distribution 
[16, 6] as it is the case in most database tests. 

We have performed all tests on relations containing lOOA' tuples of 100 bytes 
each, attribute value skew has followed variations of the Zipf distribution’s z 
parameter from 0 to 2 and the correlation factor has been varied from 0 to 100. 
The join selectivity^ has been measured to vary from 0.00% to 0.15% as a result 
of variations of the join attribute correlation factor. 

The speed-up test confirms the absence of a net overhead for sfa.join with 
respect to fa.join algorithm. It has been performed on relations with a slight 
attribute value skew (Zipf distribution’s .z parameter = 0.5) and of total join 
size ~ 3M tuples. The number of processors has varied from 1 to 12. Timings 
show an almost linear speed-up for both sfa.join and fa.join algorithms which are 
better than std_join algorithm (Fig. l.a) even for this low value of z. Moreover 
the join product skew of std.join is relatively large with respect to relation size, 
while it is negligible for sfa.join and fa.join algorithms. This is shown by Fig. l.b 

^ selectivity where ||T|| denotes the number of tuples of T. 
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where the JPS is measured by the maximum deviation of the local join result with 
respect to the average over all processors. As a result, when processing multiple 
join operations the cost of redistribution will be much smaller with sfa.join 
and fa.join algorithms than with the std.join algorithm. Figure l.a shows that 
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Fig. 1. Speed-up performance for small attribute skew. 




sfa-join is slightly better than fa.join, this is mainly due to the redistribution 
cost which is lower for sfa-join compared to fa-join. We expect that the gap 
between the two algorithms will be large when computing very large relations. 
Currently, our tests are limited by the available disk space. 

Two tests were performed to study the effect of attribute value skew on 
performance. The number of processors has been fixed to 12, relations R and 
S have been given sizes of lOOAT tuples. The first test used a fixed skew of 0.5 
for R while varying skew in S from 0 to 2, yielding output relations of sizes 
between 700K and 15M tuples (i.e. selectivity between 0.007% and 0.15%). 
Timings show that sfa.join fa-join algorithms are vastly superior to the std.join 
algorithm while guaranteeing a balanced output. This test shows that sfa.join 
is slightly better than fa.join algorithm, which confirms its suitability in the 
presence of any amount of skew (Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 2. Effect of attribute value skew for the probe relation. 
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The second test used a highly skewed relation R with a fixed skew of 2 while 
varying skew factor in S from 0 to 2, yielding output relations of sizes between 
3.5M and 12M tuples. While varying skew factors using Zipf distributions, it 
is difficult to keep the join result approximately of constant size [4] , so the join 
time in this test is proportional to join result size. Timings in Fig. 3 show that 
sfa.join algorithm always reaches linear speed-up whereas the timings for fa_join 
and std-join are proportional to JPS. 

Figure 3.b shows that the sfa.join algorithm completely eliminates the problem 
of JPS. However the fa-join fails to avoid join product skew for a Zipf parameter 
close to 2. This can be explained by the fact that fa.join does not account for 
cases where a low frequency in the build relation combines with a high frequency 
in the probe relation. On the contrary, sfa_join handles the combination of this 
case and its inverse. The case of high frequencies in both relations is efficiently 
processed by both algorithms. 
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Fig. 3. Effect of high skew for both build and probe relations. 

A last test measured the effect of join selectivity on performance in the same 
condition as the speed-up test (very small attribute value skew). The number of 
processors was fixed to 12, relations R, S were the same as in the speed-up test, 
the join selectivity has been made to vary from 0.005% to 0.07%, yielding output 
relations of sizes between 500K and 7M tuples. Results [2] show that sfa.join 
is faster than stdjoin independently of the join selectivity, while guaranteeing a 
very small JPS. This confirms and strengthens the speed-up test. 

6 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have introduced an efficient parallel join algorithm based on 
a “symmetric” sub-set replication allowing to reduce the communication costs 
while guaranteeing near perfect balancing properties. 

The new algorithm is verified to improve on fa-join in two ways :1. The negative 
effect of non-correlated join attribute value distributions is completely eliminated 
at no extra cost. 2. The JPS, already very low for fa-join, is now completely 
eliminated which implies even faster multi-joins. The performance of this algo- 
rithm was analyzed using the BSP cost model which predicts a linear speedup. 
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The 0{. . .) notation only hides small constant factors : they depend only on the 
implementation but neither on data nor on the BSP machine. The above tests 
confirm our theoretical predictions about processing overhead, attribute value 
and join product skews. They also show that sfa_join is never less efficient than 
fa.join and sometimes more, as predicted by theory. 
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Abstract. This paper addresses a class of fuzzy queries with imprecise qualification. 
The imprecise qualification may contain a vague/imprecise expression, a linguistic 
term, or/and linguistic modifiers of the types (very) and (fairly). Single-attribute 
imprecise qualifications are studied in great length. A flexible a-cut technique is 
proposed for finding approximate answers for simple imprecise qualifications, and 
also for formulating an integrated structure to deal with multiple (very) and multiple 
(fairly) for answering composite qualifications. The issues on negation and complex 
queries are briefly discussed. The proposed a-cut approach is adopted in the design 
of a front-end objected-oriented intelligent interface to access a relational database 
via a general-purpose relational DBMS. 

Keywords: a-cut, approximate, design, flexibility, fuzzy, imprecise, interface, 

linguistic, query modification. 



1 Introduction 

A conventional database system does not have the flexibility to handle directly fuzzy 
queries where the selection condition may contain a vague/imprecise term, or linguistic 
term or/and linguistic modifiers [5] and [6]. Semantic imprecision of vague or linguistic 
terms poses not a small problem in query processing. Earlier research activities used the 
concepts of fuzzy sets and the metric approach to resolve the problem of fuzzy queries; 
new processing techniques and operators were developed, and intelligent interfaces were 
designed to support approximate answering. The fuzzy-set approach is the main concern 
in this paper. The concept of fuzzy sets was introduced by [9] in 1965 to model 
imprecision. Much research has since then been conducted using this approach in various 
disciplines [1], [2], [4], [5], [6], [9], [10], and [11]. The a-cut notion of fuzzy set was 
employed in [5] as a flexible mechanism to search for approximate answers for some 
simple fuzzy queries. It was further used in [6] to develop a framework to process fuzzy 
queries where the selection condition contains linguistic modifier (very) or (fairly). This 
paper continues the work of [6] to present an integrated strueture to deal with fuzzy 
queries using the a-cut concept, and to provide a simple flexible way of handling 
selection conditions with multiple modifiers of (very) and (fairly). The a-cut concept is 
incorporated into designing a user interface to access relational databases for flexible 
query answering. The main results are reported below. 
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2 Query Classification 

Consider a class of fuzzy queries of the form: “Select all cases where X is q” where 
X is the single attribute under query, and q is a qualification requested to interrogate a 
domain of X. The selection condition ‘X is q' is written here as X(q). Structurally q may 
be simple or composite. A simple qualification, re-denoted q^ for future reference, 
consists of a primary fuzzy/imprecise term which may involve a numeric quantity, a 
nominal term or a linguistic term, while a composite qualification is defined to contain a 
sequence of identical modifiers operating on q„. 

Six types of single-attribute qualifications are considered, namely. Simple Numeric 
(SNu), Simple Nominal (SNo), Simple Linguistic (SLi), Composite Numeric (CoNu), 
Composite Nominal (CoNo), and Composite Linguistic (CoLi) qualifications. 

(1) A SNu qualification q^ has the form: q„ = (mod y^), where y^ is a crisp numeric target 
querying a numeric domain, and mod is a primary modifier operating on y^, to convert it 
into a fuzzy term q^. Some mod^ operators suitable here are: ‘close to', ‘similar to', ‘near 
to', ‘about', ‘approximate', ‘approximately below', and ‘approximately above’. For 
instance, the vague target (close to 75) in the condition SCORE(close to 75) is a SNu 
qualification intended to query a numeric domain of the attribute SCORE. 

(2) A SNo qualification q^ is defined as: q^ = (mod yQ, where the target y^ now refers to a 
nominal term, and mod is a primary modifier operating on y^ to convert it into a fuzzy 
term q„. Some suitable mod operators here include: ‘approximately', ‘close to’, ‘similar 
to', and ‘near to'. The target (close to orange) in COLOUR(close to orange), for instance, 
is a SNo qualification querying a nominal domain of the attribute COLOUR. 

(3) A SLi qualification qo has the form q„ = Iv^, where the target Iv^, is a basic linguistic 
term requested to query a numeric domain. For instance, the linguistic term (old) in 
AGE(old) is a SLi qualification intended to query a numeric domain of the attribute AGE. 
Some additional examples of SLi qualifications are: (high), (low), and (heavy). 

A composite qualification, re-denoted qn(j,), is defined to contain n identical modifiers 
(h) operating in sequence on q^,; we write: q„(j,) = [n(h); qJ- The n modifiers (h) are 
identical linguistic hedges of a given type such as ‘very’, ‘fairly’, ‘rather’, ‘highly’ or 
other fuzzy adverb. In this paper two groups of modifiers, denoted (very) and (fairly), are 
used. The group (very) represents a set of modifiers that have intensifying effect on the 
base q^, while the group (fairly) refers to a set of modifiers that have relaxing effect on q^. 
The qualification q„(h) is termed a CoNu, CoNo or CoLi qualification if its base q„ is a 
SNu, SNo or SLi qualification respectively. Some examples of selection condition with 
composite qualification are: (a) SCORE(/az>/y close to 80), (b) COLOUR(ve^ red), (c) 
AGE(ve^ young), and (d) SALARY(ve;f 7 high). 

3 Using a-Cut as an Acceptance Region of Approximate Answers 

This paper presents an integrated framework based on the a-cut concept for finding 
acceptable approximate answers for single-attribute imprecise qualifications. Following 
[6] it is proposed to model an imprecise qualification q in X(q) as a fuzzy set. In this study 
a fuzzy set A in a universal set U is defined to have a membership function p.a(^) such that 
|lia(x) e [0, 1] for every x in U. An element x with a high value of Pa(x) a high 
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'possibility' of being a member in A and vice versa. The support of A, denoted supp(A), 
is: supp(A) = {x e U I |Ua(^) ^0}- An a-cut of A, denoted A^^^, is defined by: 

Aa= {x G U I pA(x)>a} fora e [0, 1] (1) 

The notion of a-cut is applied in this study as a flexible technique to search for 
acceptable approximate answers for imprecise qualifications. The measure a serves as 
‘index’ of semantic proximity/similarity in the context of a given set of membership 
grades. A given a measures the lowest level of nearness relative to a given reference 
target that all acceptable cases must satisfy. A higher a indicates a higher level of 
nearness or similarity required for the acceptance of these cases for retrieval and vice 
versa. A higher a level yields a smaller a-cut, hence a narrower acceptance region. A 
lower a level with a wider acceptance region may be used if we are prepared to accept 
additional but ‘less similar’ cases which would otherwise be rejected when a higher a 
level is employed. Different a levels produce acceptance regions of different sizes for a 
given query. Therefore users can have the flexibility of interpreting a given imprecise 
term according to their own needs by merely choosing an appropriate a level to use. 

One practical concern in using the a-cut technique is the need to determine 
appropriate membership function p^Cx) for modelling a given imprecise term [3]. In 
general, membership grades may be assigned in a structured or unstructured manner. 
Their assignment, however, must adequately reflect the context of the problem under 
study. For a SNu or SNo qualification of the form (close to yj where y^ is a specific 
reference target, if the element-target distances d(x, yj are known they can be converted 
into membership grades Pa(x) using the following formula: 

Ma(x) = [ 1 - min (d(x, y J/D, 1 )] (2) 

Here, d^j„ < D < d^^, with d^,„ = min{d(x, yo)|xeU, yj, and d^^= max{d(x, yo)|xeU, 
yo). The constant D is chosen subjectively to represent the maximum extent of 
imprecision that can be tolerated in a fuzzy set representation of (close to yj. Any 
element x that has a distance d(x, yj exceeding D has a zero Pa(x) will be rejected as 
unacceptable for retrieval. Another conversion formula can be found in [8]. 

When the distances d(x, y^), hence the membership grades Pa(x)» are not known, an 
appropriate L-R-type fuzzy number/interval, if available, may be used as a membership 
function Pa(x) for modelling a given imprecise qualification to interrogate a numeric 
domain. The choice of Pa(x) is not unique. One or more competing choices may be 
available for representing the same imprecise qualification. 

3.1 An a-cut of a L-R-type Fuzzy Interval (LRI) 

L-R-types fuzzy numbers/intervals have been proposed in [7] for modelling SNu and 
SLi qualifications. This paper considers a L-R-type fuzzy interval A, denoted by: A = 
(m,, m 2 , s, r; 5 )lri, that has a membership function |lIa(x) given in Definition 1 . 

Definition 1. The LRI: A = (m,, mj, s, r; 5 )lrj, with a shape parameter 5 (> 0), has a 
membership function Pa(x) defined by: 
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fiA(x)= [l+((x-m])/5)^]~’, 
((x-m2)/5f 



if mi - s < X < m, 
if m, < X m 2 

if m 2 < X m 2 + r 
, if X < m, - s, or X > m 2 



+ r 



Here, supp(A) = (m, - s, m 2 + r), with a core defined by the interval [m,, m 2 ]. The left 
spread s (> 6) and right spread r (> 5) are equal. The left cross-over point is at x = m, - 6, 
and the right cross-over point is at x = m 2 + 6. 

Theorem 1. An a-cut A„ of the LRI: A == (m,, m 2 , s, r; 5 )lri is given by: A„ = [xl, Xr], 



where: Xl= m, - 5^ , and Xr= m 2 + 

The a-cut A„ given in Theorem 1 is obtained by setting Pa(x) of Definition 1 equal to a 
and solving for x. See Figure 1 . A„ depends only on 5 and a, other than the quantities mj 
and m 2 requested by the query, and it is independent of the spreads s and r of PaC^)- 




Ha(x) 




Xl a-cut 



Fig. 1 . An a-cut of A = (m,, m 2 , s, r; 5 )lm 

Theorem 1 has its applications for a wide range of SNu and SLi qualifications. One 
application consists of modelling a SNu qualification: (approximately between y, and y 2 ) 
(yi, Y2, s, r; 5 )lri by setting m, = y,, and m 2 = y 2 in Theorem 1. Some other selective 
applications are reported in the following corollaries and results. 

When the core interval [m, , m 2 ] contains only one point, say at x = m, the above LRJ 
reduces to a L-R-type fuzzy number (LRN), re-denoted: A = (m, s, r; 6 )lrn. 

Corollary 1.1. A two-sided LRN: A = (m, s, r; 5 )lrn an a-cut A^^ given by: 
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A = 



m- 






One application of Corollary 1.1 concerns with finding an a-cut for a two-sided SNu 
qualification of the form: (close to y^) by setting m = y^. 

Corollary 1.2. A left-sided LRN: A = (m, s, r = 0; 5 )lrn has an a-cut A„ provided by; 

A„>m-6 

V a 

A left-sided LRN is useful for representing a left-sided imprecise qualification and 
linguistic term such as (old) and (high). For instance, a left-sided SLi qualification, 
denoted (old), may be represented by: (old) = (m, s, r = 0; 6 )lrn ^ query a numeric domain 
of X. An a-cut of (old) can then be obtained from Corollary 1 .2, where it is assumed that: 
X > m belong to (old) with certainty. If X refers to human AGE, we may consider: x > 60 
as “old” with certainty’, and set 6 = 5, say, so that the crossover point of P(oid)(x) occurs at 
X = 55. If a = 0.8, say, then an 0.8-cut of (old) is: (old)(, g > 57.5 . 

Corollary 1.3. A right-sided LRN: A = (m, s = 0, r; 5 )lrn has an a-cut A„ provided by: 

A right-sided LRN is suitable for modelling a right-sided imprecise qualification and 
linguistic term such as (young) and (low). For instance, a right-sided SLi qualification, 
denoted (low), may be modelled by; (low) = (m, s = 0, r; 6 )lr^ ^ query a numeric domain 
of X. An a-cut of (low) can then be obtained from Corollary 1.3, where x < m is viewed 
to belong to (low) with certainty. If X refers to the climatic temperature (in C°) of a 
region, we may consider: x < 10 as “low” with certainty, and set 5 = 2, say, so that: x = 12 
is the crossover point of P(|o^)(x). Then an 0.2-cut of (low), say, is: (low)o 2 < 14 . 

Theorem 1 and its corollaries provide flexible procedures for finding acceptable 
approximate answers for SNu and SLi qualifications. These procedures are easy to 
implement without the need to create unnecessary meta-database for query processing. 



4 Processing Composite Qualifications - An a-Cut Solution 

An integrated framework based on the notion of a-cut is proposed for processing 
composite qualifications of the form: q„(h) = [n(h); qj; the modifier (h) may be an operator 
(very) or (fairly). A general power function of a base fuzzy set A is employed as a model 
to study the impact of each modifier (very) and (fairly) on A. 

Definition. The p-th power of A, denoted A^, is defined by: A’’ = (A)p, so that 
for xeU, p^p (x) = [Pa(x)]'’, where p > 0. 

The index p in A^ is a positive number. Here, supp(AP) = supp(A). 

Theorem 2. (A’’)c^ = (A)p, where |3 = a'^’’ for p > 0, and 0 < a 1 . 
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Theorem 2 is due to [6]. It states that an a-cut of A^ is equivalent to the ^-cut of 
A, where P = It is true for any base A, and any positive number p. It provides a 
simple procedure for deriving an a-cut of A’’ from that of A, without the need to 
determine the actual form of A^. It is used in this paper to develop an integrated 
structure for handling composite qualifications of the form: qn(h) = [n(h); qj. 

Theorem 3. An a-cut of qi(h)= (qo)’' » with p > 0, is given by: 

(qi(h))a = (qo)p, where p = a’^P. 

Theorem 3 states that an a-cut of qi(h) is equivalent to a p-cut of q^, where P = a^^'P. 



4.1 Using an EME Model for Establishing a-Cut 

To construct an a-cut for q„(h) = [n(h); qo], an Equal-Modification-Effect (EME) 
Model, is proposed here on the assumption that the n modifiers (h) exert equal 
modification effects at each stage of query modification so that: qj(h) = [q(j.i)(h)]\ for t > 0, 

and all (j = 1, 2, ... , n), with qo(h) = qo- Evidently, q„(h) = (qo)‘‘' . Applying Theorem 3 
produces an a-cut for q„(h) as stated in Theorem 4 below. 

Theorem 4. For q„(^) = [n(h); qj, if the recursive relation: qj^h) = [q(j-i)(h)]‘ is defined for 
t > 0 and all j = 1, 2, ..., n, with qg^h) = 

qn(h) ^ (qo)‘" > and (q„(h))a = (qo)p. where a^\ 

The modifiers (h) may be (very) or (fairly). The parameter t in the relation: qj^h) = [q(j-i)(h)]‘ 
is chosen such that: t > 1 for (h) = (very), and 0 < t < 1 for (h) = (fairly); the value of t = 2 
may be used for the CON operator and t = 0.5 for the DIE operator of [10]. The EME 
model provides an integrated structure to answer composite qualifications q„(h), regardless 
of the fuzzy set representation of the base q^. The membership grades of q^, may be 
assigned in an unstructured manner, or be modeled as a L-R-type fuzzy number/interval. 



4.2 Answering CoNu and CoNo Qualifications 

Corollary 4.1. If [n(very); (close to yj] = (close to y^ )* , where t > 1 , then 
[n(very); (close to yJJ^^ = (close to yo)j^^ , where A, = a* . 
Moreover, in Corollary 4.1, if: (close to yj = (m = y^,, s , r ; 5 )lrn» foen 



[n(very); (close to yj]« 





where A = 



Corollary 4.2. If [n(fairly); (close to yj] =(close to yj ^ , for 0 < t < 1 , then 

t~n 

[n(fairly); (close to yjj^^ = (close to yj ^ , where y = a 
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4.3 Answering CoLi Qualifications 



Corollary 4.3. 



Let (old) = (m, s, r = 0; over a domain interval of X, where x > m are 
treated as “old” with certainty. If (very old) = (old)\ for t > 1, then 



(very old)„ = (old)p , and (very old)„ > m-5 




where (3 = a'''*. 



Corollary 4.3 is a direct result of Theorem 3 and Corollary 1 .2. 



Corollary 4.4. 



Let (low) = (m, s = 0, r; 6 )lr 2 .., over a domain interval of X, where x < m 
are treated as (low) with certainty. If (fairly low) = (low)‘, for 0 < t < 1 , 



then; (fairly low)^^ = (low)|j , giving (low)p < m + 5. 



1-P 
P ’ 



for (3 = a*^‘ . 



Corollary 4.4 is the direct result of Theorem 3 and Corollary 1 .3. 



5 Processing Negation of a Qualification 

The negation of a qualification q has the effect of altering the meaning of q in an 
opposite sense. The negation of q, denoted (not q) or (-’ q), is imprecise if q is imprecise 
where q may be a SNu, SNo, SLi, CoNu, CoNo, or CoLi qualification. Some examples of 
negation are: (-^ close to 50), (“^ red), (-• old), (-■ very low), and (-■ very very heavy). Let 
P(q)(x) be a membership function of the fuzzy set (q) that represents the qualification q. A 
membership function P(^q)(x) of (-■ q) is then defined as: 

fi(-.q)(x) = 1 - fi(q)(x), for X e U (3) 

An a-cut of (^ q), denoted (-■ q)<^, may be computed directly from an explicit form of the 
negation (-^ q), if available, or determined as the complement to an (1 - a)-cut of (q), i.e., 

t' q)a = U - (q)(,^) , for X e U (4) 

The fuzzy set (q) and its negation (“- q) are not mutually exclusive in the universe set U. 
The a-cut of the negation (-■ q) and the (l-a)-cut of (q) are however mutually exclusive 
and collectively exhaustive in U. This result provides a simple way of computing the 
needed a-cut of (-^ q) without using any explicit form of its fuzzy set representation. It is 
applicable when q is a SNu, SNo, SLi, CoNu, CoNo or CoLi qualification, or a complex 
target that involves more than one single-attribute selection condition. 



6 Answering Complex Queries 

A complex query with a multi-attribute selection condition Q„ has a form: 



Q„ = [X,(q,)®,X 2 (ck)...®„.,X„(q„)] 



(5) 
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Qn has n simple selection conditions: Xt(qt), (t = 1, 2, ... , n). Each target qj is defined over 
the domain of one attribute X„ and it may be a SNu, SNo, SLi, CoNu, CoNo, or CoLi 
qualification. Each of the (n-1) identical connectives ®t is either entirely a Boolean n or 
u operator. An overall acceptance region AR[Q„] of Q„ is given by: 

AR[QJ = [AR(q,) ®, AR(q,) ... ®„., AR(q„)] (0 

where AR(q,) is an acceptance region for each individual X^qJ- A solution to Q„ may be 
obtained by applying one of the following two procedures 1 and 2. 

Procedure 1. Model each of the n simple selection condition Xt(qt) by a fuzzy set A(, 
and obtain an a, -cut of Aj as an acceptance region for each individual Xt(qt); that is, 

AR(qt) = (AJq,^. Invoking Eq. (6) produces AR[Q„] as a solution to Q„, where 

AR[Q„] = [(A,) ®, (A,) ®„., (A„)„ ] (7) 

12 n 

The solution AR[QJ of Eq. (7) is the direct result of replacing the acceptance region 
AR(qt) with the corresponding a(-cut (At)^^ in Eq. (5). With this solution, different aj 

levels may be specified for individual aj-cuts (AJo,^ , and the answer space for Q„ can be 
altered by changing the at level of one or more of the aj-cuts (At)„^. This feature provides 
a flexibility in using different ttt levels for different component aj-cuts (AJ^^ with the 
preferred option of using a lower level for a less stringent selection condition. 

Procedure 2. Model each Xj(qJ by a fuzzy set A„ and define an overall fuzzy set to 
represent the complex target as a combination of these component fuzzy sets Aj within 
the structure specified in Eq. (5), by applying standard fuzzy set operations such as those 
suggested in [9]. An a-cut of the resultant fuzzy set (QJ is then constructed as an 
acceptance region for the complex target Q„. 

When the complex target Q„ is not fully satisfied, empty answers will result. The 
problem of empty answers may however be resolved by modifying the query in one of the 
following three ways: (1) Apply a removal process. (2) Employ a relaxation process. (3) 
Use a combination of the removal and relaxation processes [7]. In the relaxation process, 
two issues emerge: (i) The search scope of approximate answers needs to be enlarged, (ii) 
The extent by which a particular selection condition X((qt) can be relaxed need to be 
specified. With the proposed a-cut technique, however, issue (i) of expanding the search 
scope for approximate answers can be resolved by using a lower a level. Issue (ii) can be 
resolved by widening the support of the fuzzy set that represents the selection condition 
through altering the value of the parameters such as 5 that characterize the L-R-type fuzzy 
number/interval used [7]. 



7 A Flexible Query Answering Interface to Relational Databases 

The necessity to have flexible query answering interfaces to databases has been 
recognised by researchers and DBMS vendors for the past two decades. Several interface 
systems have been produced. These systems often require pre-precompiled metadata 
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with unduly increase in the size of the database and the general processing overheads. 
Moreover, they are somewhat inflexible. Users cannot easily change their criteria or 
employ their own definitions on the size of the acceptance region according to their 
information needs. This section presents a proposed front-end intelligent information 
interface operating through a relational DBMS to access a relational database with an aim 
to enhance/enrich the query answering capability of the database to deal with tlie fuzzy 
queries of the types discussed in this study. The proposed system, ISKREOT, is designed 
to incorporate an expert system with object technologies; the acronym ISKREOT stands 
for “/ntelligent System for knowledge /Representation using Expert system and Object 
Technology”. ISKREOT uses GoldWorks to provide the required expert system, and 
ORACLE to provide the desired relational DBMS. The object-oriented expert shell of 
ISKREOT uses the expert database approach of external enhancement with tight coupling 
to reconcile the relational and object-oriented models. The design of ISKREOT uses the 
re-engineering approach to enable the host database to behave as an intelligent object- 
oriented database system, providing application-independent intelligent capability with 
user-friendly services for handling fuzzy queries. An overview of query processing 
design of ISKREOT is given in Figure 2. 




Fig. 2. An overview of query processing design of ISKROET 



In the ISKROET environment, when a user’s fuzzy query is received two processes 
are activated. The fuzzy query first goes through the system’s conversion process 
utilizing the result of domain extraction and fuzzy information, and the predefined fuzzy 
knowledge definitions to produce a corresponding non-fuzzy query. The resultant non- 
fuzzy query then goes through the system’s metric conversion process utilizing the result 
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of domain extraction and metric information, and the available metric definitions to 
produce a final query condition which is then evaluated for finding approximate answers 
for the original fuzzy query. The prototype ISKROET is user-friendly. An ISKREOT user 
can interactively change the size of a, hence varying the search scope of acceptance 
region, and modify the definitions of fuzzy qualifiers (simple or complex) to suit the 
user’s own information needs. The changes and execution of the fuzzy query are done 
on-the-fly, without the need to create and use a large meta-database. 

Many fuzzy queries and some standard SQL formatted queries were tested on a 
sample relational database. The test run results are re-assuring with positive evidence in 
support of the validity and ease of the proposed a-cut technique for implementing flexible 
query answering; see [7]. In passing, the popular Internet has a heterogeneous mix of 
general and professional users who often seek to access large files on line. The proposed 
a-cut technique will provide a useful way of handling fuzzy queries on-the-fly with the 
flexibility to interpret linguistic terms/expressions in accordance with the information 
needs of different application users. 
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Abstract. The relational model, as proposed by Codd, contained the 
concept of relations as tables composed of tuples of single valued at- 
tributes taken from a domain. In most of the early literature this domain 
was assumed to consist of elementary items such as simple (atomic) val- 
ues, defined complex data types or arbitrary length binary objects. Sub- 
sequent to that the nested relational or non-first normal form model 
allowing set-valued or relation-valued attributes was proposed. Within 
this model an attribute could take multiple values or complete relations 
as values. This paper presents a further extension to the relational model 
which allows domains to be defined as a hierarchy (specifically a lattice) 
of concepts, shows how different types of imperfect knowledge can be 
represented in attributes defined over such domains, and demonstrates 
how lattices allow the accommodation of some forms of inductive queries. 
While our model is applied to flat relations, many of the results given are 
applicable also to nested relations. Necessary extensions to the relational 
algebra and SQL, a justification for the extension in terms of application 
areas and future research areas are also discussed. 



1 Introduction 

Attribute values in relational databases which are not numeric, spatial or tem- 
poral are commonly interpreted as labels with no semantic connection between 
them beyond that of simple ordering. For example, consider the attribute do- 
main {Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, weekday, 
weekend}. As well as the order of the days of the week, there is also an inclusion 
relationship between Sunday and weekend (since Snnday is part of the weekend). 
This type of relationship can be expressed in a concept lattice, which can be 
represented in the database as a domain concept relation - a simple child-parent 
binary relation between pairs of labels from the domain [10,11]. Kedad and 
Metais [4] have looked at hierarchical domains, but their approach is limited to 
trees. 
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Mannila [5] defines inductive databases as databases that contain inductive 
generalisations about data. The inductive queries discussed in this paper, al- 
though relevant to these inductive generalisations (for example, see [9-11]), are 
not restricted to inductive databases, but can be used in any database which 
has the ability to represent hierarchical domains and store imperfect data. 

There are many terms used in the literature for different types of imper- 
fect information. Parsons [6] offers a classihcation of imperfect information into 
five categories: uncertainty (lack of information), imprecision (lack of granu- 
larity), vagueness (the fuzziness implied by terms such as ‘young’ or ‘short’), 
incompleteness (lack of relevant information) and inconsistency (contradictory 
information). We wish to consider three cases of imperfection which we present 
in detail in the next section of this paper. The type of imperfect information 
captured by the use of weekend instead of Sunday we term incomplete. Our first 
example using a lattice built on geographic locations gives rise to imperfect in- 
formation of this type. Our second example uses a lattice of temporal intervals, 
with intervals at a higher level of the lattice containing those at lower levels. This 
type of information we term imprecise. Our third example is of inconsistent in- 
formation, where one piece of data contradicts another. The term uncertainty 
in this paper is reserved for describing the effect of matching domain values at 
different levels of the hierarchy with the attribute value in an inductive query. 
Parson’s uncertainty and vagueness are not addressed explicitly, but vagueness 
does not differ significantly from the incomplete information example, and uncer- 
tainty could be modelled using inconsistency if information with 70% certainty 
was interpreted as weights of 0.7 on the information and 0.3 on its negation. 

This paper explores the use of lattices for describing the three examples, then 
introduces inductive queries (queries on attributes defined on lattice-structured 
domains) and discusses the uncertainty inherent in these queries. Necessary func- 
tions that operate on lattices, such as H and L [9] which retrieve all the concepts 
in the lattice above and below a given concept, are defined and an algorithm 
which uses these functions to divide the elements in the lattice into three sets 
corresponding to the truth values t (true) , / (false) and u (uncertain) for a given 
inductive query is given. The implications of inductive queries for relational alge- 
bra operations is investigated, and some extensions to the algebra are proposed. 
These extensions, and other changes to the definition and data update facilities 
of query languages for inductive queries are discussed within the framework of 
an implemented query language (SQL). 

The paper closes with a discussion of application areas and future research 
for this work. 

2 Lattice-structured Domains 

The structure of any hierarchical domain can be described by a domain con- 
cept relation DS = (element, concept), where each tuple describes a relation 
between two elements of the domain - the first element belongs to the concept 
that the second element describes. Consider a domain D with the twelve ele- 
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merits {Americas, North America, Central America, South America, USA, Canada, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Brazil, Chile, northern hemisphere, southern hemisphere). Fig- 
ure 1 (a) shows a tree-structured domain built from ten of them, describing the 
geographical relationship between the elements. Each element at the lower levels 
of the structure has a single parent at the previous level, leading to unique paths 
from any node to the root of the structure to which it belongs. 



Americas 




USA Canada Mexico Nicaragua Brazil Chile 
(a) 




Fig. 1. (a) Tree-structured domain and (b) lattice-structured domain 



Allowing children to have multiple parents in a structure changes the struc- 
ture from a tree to a lattice: a simple example is that shown in Fig. 1 (b), where 
one child, Brazil, has two parents. Table 1 shows a domain concept relation 
combining the two hierarchical structures shown in Fig. 1. Top level concepts 
(Americas, northern hemisphere and southern hemisphere) are identified by never 
appearing in the element column, base level concepts (the names of the individ- 
ual countries) by never appearing in the concept column. Middle level concepts 
appear in both columns. 




Fig. 2. (a)Lattice of intervals and (b) lattice of attribnte sets 



This example shows that information at different levels of granularity can be 
combined into a single lattice-structured domain, allowing the use of incomplete 
(i.e. coarser grained) information in relations dehned on this domain. Lattices 
can also be used for imprecise information represented as intervals, by labelling 
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Table 1. Domain concept relation 



element 


concept 


USA 


North America 


Canada 


North America 


Mexico 


Central America 


Nicaragua 


Central America 


Brazil 


South America 


Chile 


South America 


North America 


Americas 


Central America Americas 


South America 


Americas 


USA 


northern hemisphere 


Canada 


northern hemisphere 


Mexico 


northern hemisphere 


Nicaragua 


northern hemisphere 


Brazil 


northern hemisphere 


Brazil 


southern hemisphere 


Chile 


southern hemisphere 



each node in the lattice with an interval as shown in Fig. 2 (a). The idea of 
representing interval data in lattices is not new, see [2] for example. Similarly, 
a lattice whose nodes are sets of attributes can be defined for any relation and 
used to identify inconsistent information in tuples of the relation. If the same 
object is described as both red, small and square, and blue, small and square, 
we can represent this inconsistency by the node marked {colour} in Fig. 2 (b). 

3 Uncertainty in Inductive Queries 

For the domain shown in Fig. 1 (b), the semantic interpretation appears to 
be that Canada, USA, Nicaragua and Mexico are wholly within the northern 
hemisphere, Chile is wholly within the southern hemisphere, and Brazil is split 
between both hemispheres. However, the way the domain is used may change the 
meaning, so that uncertainty is inherent in relations using this domain. Consider 
relation R = (name, location) shown in Table 2, where location is defined on 
the lattice-structured domain described in Table 1. If the locations refer to a 
specific, if unknown, address, then this relation says that John lives somewhere 
in Brazil, and almost certainly either in the northern hemisphere or the southern 
hemisphere, but not both. This introduces a degree of uncertainty into whether or 
not conditions on these elements hold or not. Given any condition C on attribute 
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Table 2. Relations R, S and Q using a lattice-structured domain 



Relation R 
name location 


Relation S 
name location 


Relation Q 
location language 


John Brazil 


Susan South America Canada 


English 


Susan Chile 


Peter Brazil 


Canada 


French 


Peter southern hemisphere 


USA 


English 


Betty Nicaragua 




Mexico 


Spanish 






Nicaragua Spanish 






Brazil 


Portugese 






Chile 


Spanish 



A defined on lattice-structured domain D, that condition can be categorised as 
known to be true, uncertain (may or may not be true), or known to be false. For 
example, the condition location = 'southern hemisphere’ is known true for 
Susan, known false for Betty, and uncertain for John. These categories create 
three mutnally exclusive sets T, U and F for the elements e G U, where T = 
{e\C true}, U = |e|C uncertain} and F = |e|C false}. In addition to these 
sets, we can define another three (useful) groupings by combining them in pairs. 
This leads to the definition of the six inductive conditions shown in Table 3. 
The symbol ? indicates that condition C may be trne (i.e. trne or uncertain), 
and the symbol ! that the valne of C is not nncertain (i.e. true or false). The 



Table 3. Inductive conditions 



condition 


meaning 


included elements 


C 


C true 


T 


~^C 


C false 


F 


^{\C) 


C uncertain 


U 


1C 


C true or uncertain 


TUU 


^(IC) 


C uncertain or false 


UUF 


\c 


C true or false 


TUF 



inductive conditions degenerate as expected where no uncertainty exists. In the 
case of nnstrnctured domains U — (j), so 1C and are equivalent to C and 

-iC respectively, and \C is always trne and “|(!C) always false. 

As well as the uncertainty introduced in relation R by saying that John lives 
somewhere in Brazil, there is another type of nncertainty in saying that Peter 
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lives in the southern hemisphere. This means that Peter might live in either 
Chile or Brazil, but not both. One type of uncertainty is introduced because of 
the use of an element in the tuple at a higher level than that in the query (type 
1 uncertainty), and another because of the use of an element in the query that is 
a member of more than one higher level concept (type 2 uncertainty - this does 
not arise if structures are limited to trees) . 

Consider the conditions Ci (location = 'Brazil') and C 2 (location = 
'northern hemisphere'), where C\ leads to type 1 uncertainty, and C 2 to type 
2. Table 4 shows the names in sets T, U and F for each condition. Only T 



Table 4. Sets T, U and F for conditions Ci and C 2 





Cl 


C 2 


T 


{John} 


{Betty} 


U 


{Peter} 


{John} 


F 


{Susan, Betty} {Susan, Peter} 



and U need to be calculated by examining the lattice defined by relation DS, 
since F = Q — T — U . Once T and U have been determined, the type of uncer- 
tainty is no longer of importance. Consider a simple condition of the type a = e, 
where a is an attribute defined on a structured domain, and e is an element 
from that domain. For domains with type 2 uncertainty, T = ^ R A {a = 

e V a must be a descendent of e} and U = {t\t E R A {a is an ancestor of e V 
a may be a descendent of e)}. For domains with only type 1 uncertainty, if there 
are no lower level concepts with multiple parents, the algorithm needed to con- 
struct sets T and U can be simplified. Structurally, the difference between type 
1 and type 2 uncertainty for domain value e is whether any descendents of the 
node e in the lattice have a path to the top of the lattice which does not go 
through e. 

In the case of compound conditions such as Ca A Cb or V the set to 
which a given tuple belongs can be determined by considering the 3- valued logic 
truth tables shown in Table 5. Flere t, u and / represent the truth values true, 
uncertain and false respectively. 

4 Determining Truth Values for Inductive Queries 

In order to construct sets T and 17 , we need to be able to identify higher and 
lower level concepts for elements from a structured domain. Let e be an elemental 
value from a lattice-structured domain D whose structure is defined by domain 
concept relation DS. R{e) is the set of higher-level concepts of e, i.e. R{e) = 
{c|c G T) A c is an ancestor of e}, and L{e) is the set of lower-level concepts of 
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Table 5. 3- valued logic truth tables 



c 


-^c 


CaV C'b t U f 


C'a ACb t U f 


t 


f 


t 


1 1 t 


t t U f 


u 


u 


u 


t u u 


U u u f 


f 


t 


f 


t u f 


f f f f 



e, i.e. L{e) = {c\c G -D A c is a descendent of e}. If e is a base concept, then 
X(e) = ([), and if e is a top-level concept, then H[e) = D is an unstructnred 
domain, then L{e) = H{e) — <j) for all e. For onr example, iF(South America) = 
{Americas}, X(South America) = {Brazil, Chile}, if (Brazil) = {Sonth America, 
Americas, southern hemisphere, northern hemisphere} and X(Brazil) = <f). 

Another useful hierarchical function A(ei,C2) is defined as the set of all 
elements from D which are ancestors of 62 which are not related to ei. If 
{g 2 \g 2 C L{ei) A A(ei,62) ^ (f>} is not empty, then type 2 uncertainty exists 
for a query using ei. The function ancestor is used to formally define the set- 
valued functions H, L and A, and thus determine the sets T and U for a given 
domain element value e. These functions are defined below. 

ancestor (a?, y) = {x,y) ^ DS V {{x,z) G DS A ancestor y)) 

H{x) — {y| ancestor(a?, y)} 

L[x) = {y| ancestor(y, x)} 

A(x, y) = {z\z G H[y) A c ^ {a?} U H[x) U L{x)} 

T = {x\x = e V (a? G L{e) A A[x, e) = <;^)} 

U — {x\x G H{e) V (a: G L{e) A A{x, e) (f)\ 

Evaluating functions if, L and A involves the recursive function ancestor. De- 
termining the sets T and U involves evaluating A{e,x) for all x G L[e). To 
determine T, U and F for a query with type 2 uncertainty involving domain 
element e: 

1. Evaluate H{e) and L{e). 

2. Evaluate A{e, a^)Va? G L{e). 

3. Calculate T = {e} U {x\x G L{x) A A(e, x) = <f\. 

4. Calculate U = Ff (e) U {x\x G L[x) A A(e, x) ^ (f)]. 

5. Calculate F = Q — T — U . 

Eor a domain with only type 1 uncertainty, A(e, x) = <f) for all x G L{e), which 
eliminates step 2 and simplifies steps 3 and 4. Algorithms whose complexity can 
be described in terms of the number of elements n in the domain have been 
developed for functions H{e), L{e) and A(e,a?) [8]. These algorithms are all 
polynomial 
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5 Relational Algebra Operations for Lattice-structured 
Domains 



Introducing lattice-structured domains necessitates some extensions to the re- 
lational languages underpinning the relational model. Consider the five basic 
operations of the relational algebra: <7 (selection), tt (projection) , X (cartesian 
product), U (set union) and — (set difference). Working with these domains will 
not affect tt and X, but will affect a, U and — . All other operations, such as Pi 
(set intersection) and [x] (join), can be constructed from the basic operations. 

For simplicity, the relations in this section all contain exactly one attribute 
defined on a lattice-structured domain. The examples use the relations R and 
S (primary key name), and relation Q (primary key (location, language) 
defined in Table 2. As is usual for SQL, results of queries are allowed to include 
duplicate tuples. The changes required for cr are due to the effect of structured 
domains on conditions as previously described. This can be indicated in the 
algebra by using the inductive condition notation developed in the previous 
section. For example, a'?c 2 {R) would return all tuples from R where C 2 is true 
or uncertain, i.e. {(Betty, Nicaragua), (John, Brazil)}. 

The various join operations where join-columns are defined on lattice-struct- 
ured domains can be expressed using inductive conditions in a similar way. Con- 
sider relation Q which shows the official languages for all six countries. The 
attribute location is defined on a fiat subset of domain D which has been re- 
stricted to countries. R [X?(ii.iocation =Q. location) Q retums all tuples from Rx Q 
where the location values are or may be equal, whereas R txiii. location =Q. location Q 
only includes the tuples where the location values are known to be equal. Table 6 
shows some joins involving relations Q and R. 

For the set operations, uncertainty can be introduced when relations with 
different levels of refinement for the same information are combined. Without 
further knowledge, it is reasonable to choose the information with the finest 
granularity when combining these relations, but sometimes this involves a loss 
of information. Susan has different locations in each relation, Chile and South 
Annerica, only one of which can appear in RUS and Rf]S. Chile is the most spe- 
cihc, so it is chosen. Peter on the other hand has the locations southern hemisphere 
and Brazil. Choosing either location causes the loss of some information, either 
the hemisphere, or the country. Without allowing attributes to take on multiple 
values, the best we can do is to make a decision about which information is the 
most useful. In cases such as this where one of the values is a descendent of the 
other in the lattice, the best method is likely to be to choose the descendent, and 
include or exclude the tuple depending on the set operation being performed. 
(Where neither of two different values representing the same information is the 
descendent of the other, they represent inconsistent information.) Table 7 shows 
RU S, RnS and R — S. 
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Table 6. Joins involving relations R and Q 



R I^J?,.location 


<5 .location Q 




iianif ^.location 


Q. location language 


Betty Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Spanish 


John Brazil 


Brazil 


Portugese 


Susan Chile 


Chile 


Spanish 


R location = 


: <5 .location) Q 




name RAocation 


Q. location language 


Betty Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Spanish 


John Brazil 


Brazil 


Portugese 


Peter southern hemisphere Brazil 


Portugese 


Peter southern hemisphere Chile 


Spanish 


Susan Chile 


Chile 


Spanish 


R 'X?(J?.location 


= ’ Brazil’) Q 




name ^.location 


Q. location language 


John Brazil 


Brazil 


Portugese 


Peter southern hemisphere Brazil 


Portugese 


R location =’northern hemisphere') Q 


name R.location 


Q. location language 


Betty Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Spanish 


John Brazil 


Brazil 


Portugese 



6 Query Language Implications 



Query languages such as SQL include statements for data definition and data 
update as well as querying the database. In this section describe an extension 
to the WHERE clause for inductive queries. See [8] for suggestions on defining 
lattice-structured domains and how the syntax of multi-table queries using the 
JOIN keyword might be adapted. 

The WHERE clause needs to be adapted to incorporate inductive queries 
using the ? and ! symbols. The keyword MAYBE can be nsed as a condition 
modifier to represent ? with no confusion, since ? and -i are associative (i.e. 
-i(?C) =?(-iC)). Since \C = K“'^) needs to be taken with choosing a key- 
word for !. TRUEOREALSE, although clumsy, has the advantage that the equiv- 
alence between TRUEOREALSE C and TRUEOREALSE NOT C is clear, and 
NOT TRUEOREALSE C can be used for -(!C). UNCERTAIN C could be used 
instead of NOT TRUEOREALSE C, but this might lead to semantic confusion 
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Table 7. Results of set operations using R and S 



RUS 


Rns 


R-S 


name location 


name location 


name location 


John Brazil 


Susan Chile 


John Brazil 


Susan Chile 


Peter Brazil 


Betty Nicaragua 


Peter Brazil 






Betty Nicaragua 





between UNCERTAIN and MAYBE. Using just MAYBE and TRUEOREALSE 
leads to WHERE clanses of the type shown below: 

WHERE NOT TRUEOREALSE location = 'northern hemisphere' 

WHERE MAYBE location = 'northern hemisphere' 

WHERE MAYBE NOT location = 'northern hemisphere' 

WHERE TRUEOREALSE location = 'northern hemisphere' 

7 Conclusions and Further Research 

Hierarchical domains are useful whenever there is a need to combine data from 
relations with different schemas, whether that difference arises from schema evo- 
lution over time in the same database or from relations from different sources. 
One important area of application is likely to be qneries of web databases. Con- 
cept hierarchies used for web-based queries are discussed by Davulcu et al in 
[3]. 

Incomplete and imprecise information of the type that can be represented in 
concept and interval lattices can arise in many ways, such as by summarising 
or sampling data, from space restrictions imposed by mobile equipment or main 
memory databases, by needing to infer valnes for points not explicitly stored, 
and performance considerations in multimedia databases. 

Allowing domain hierarchies to be lattice-structured rather than simple trees 
does not add much complexity to hierarchical domains: their definition and rep- 
resentation in the database is no more complex, and the additional (type 2) 
uncertainty introdnced does not increase the complexity of the algorithm for 
determining the results of inductive queries. 

Eurther work needs to be done to investigate the use of the lattices of intervals 
and attribute sets discussed in Section 2 of this paper, and how best to represent 
and reason with inconsistent information in databases. It is also important to test 
the behaviour of the hierarchical algorithms on realistic examples, and improve 
them where necessary. 
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Preprocessing of Requirements Specification 
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Abstract. In this paper, we discuss the part of the requirements spec- 
ification process which is located between the textual requirements def- 
inition and the semi-formal diagrams of the requirements specification. 
It concerns the acquisition and the refinement of requirements and the 
consensus improvement between the analyst and the user. We argue that 
the existence of a textual description of requirements that represents the 
analyst’s understanding of the problem will improve the efficiency of the 
requirements validation by the user. A method and a tool are introduced 
that support the acquisition, refining, and modeling of requirements, and 
finally the automatic generation of a textual description of the model for 
the validation. 



1 Introduction 

To get a contract for a large software project, the software house has to present a 
requirements dehnition. Its purpose is to describe all features of the new system 
that are necessary for the customer to sign the contract. Using a natural language 
is necessary because a customer would not sign a requirements dehnition written 
e.g. in the Z notation. 

Once a contract has been awarded and after a feasibility study has been 
approved, a requirements specihcation must be written that describes the func- 
tionality and constraints of the new system in a more detailed way. It will usually 
be written in some semi-formal graphical representation given by the used CASE 
tool. Since software engineers are not specialists in the problem domain, their 
understanding of the problem is immensely difficult, especially if routine ex- 
periences cannot be used. It is a known fact [2] that projects completed by the 
largest software companies implement only about 42 % of the originally-proposed 
features and functions. 

We argue that there is a gap between the requirements dehnition in a natural 
language and requirements specihcation in some semi-formal graphical represen- 
tation. The analyst’s and the user’s understanding of the problem are usually 
more or less diherent when the project starts. The step from the requirements 
dehnition towards requirements specihcation will be done only in the brain of 
the analyst without being documented. Usually, the user cannot deeply follow 
the requirements specihcation. The hrst possible time point when the user can 
validate the analyst’s understanding of the problem is when a prototype starts 
to be used and tested. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, ENCS 1873, pp. 675-684, 2000. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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We offer a textual refinement of the requirements definition which can be 
called requirements description. Working with it, the analyst is forced by the 
supporting tool TESSf to complete and explain requirements and to specify the 
roles of words in the text in the sense of the object-oriented analysis. During 
this process, a UML model will automatically be built by TESSI driven by the 
analyst’s decisions. This model will be used for the synthesis of a text that 
describes the analyst’s understanding of the problem, i.e. a new, model-derived 
requirements description will automatically be generated. Now, the user has a 
good chance to read it, understand it and validate it. His/her righting comments 
will be used by the analyst for a new version of the requirements description. The 
process repeats until there is a consensus between the analyst and the user. This 
does not mean that the requirements description is perfect, but some mistakes 
and misunderstandings are removed. 

We argue that the textual requirements description and its preprocessing by 
TESSI will positively impact the quality and the costs of the developed software 
systems because it inserts additional feedbacks in the development process. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In section 2, we discuss the 
related work. In section 3, the presented method will be described in detail. 
In section 4, we mention the XML-interface to the tool Rational Rose. Section 
5 describes advantages of our method for the software development. The last 
section discusses the implementation and conclusions. 

2 Related work 

There are many good books on requirements engineering, e.g. [15]. Specialized 
papers related to our topic try either to hlter some semantic information from a 
text (analysis) or to generate text from some diagrams (synthesis). We have not 
found any papers that combine these concepts to build a feedback in require- 
ments specihcation. 

To obtain semantic information directly from a text, manual or automatic 
methods can be used. There are many papers and books [1] that support manual 
methods. Eor example, the method of grammatical inspection of a text can be 
mentioned. It analyzes the narrative text of use cases, identihes and classihes the 
participating objects [5]. In this method, nouns will be held for candidates for 
objects or classes, adjectives will be held for candidates for attributes, and verbs 
will be held for candidates for methods or relationships. The Object Behaviour 
Analysis [16] belongs to this group of methods, too. Nevertheless, we have not 
had any opportunity to use a CASE tool which supports these methods. 

There are some tools helping in requirements management (DOORS, Req- 
uisite Pro) that transform unstructured texts of requirements into structured 
texts. They neither build any models nor generate rehning questions like our 
tool TESSI. 

Automatically generated natural-language description of software models is 
not a new idea. The hrst system of this kind was described in [18] . More recent 
projects include the ARIES [6] and the GEMA data-flow diagram describer [17]. 
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Even if it is widely believed that the graphical representation is the best base 
for the commnnication between the analyst and the nser, there are some serious 
doubts about it. It has been found in [7] that even a co-operation between expe- 
rienced analysts and sophisticated users who are not familiar with the particular 
graphical language (which is very often the case) results in semantic error rates 
of about 25 % for entities and 70 % for relations. Similar results brings [14]. Some 
systems have been built which transform diagrams, e.g. ER-diagrams, into the 
form of a fluent English text. Eor example, a system MODEX has been described 
in [12], [13] which can be used for this purpose. Differently to our system, input 
to MODEX (MODel Explainer) is based on the ODL standard from the ODMG 
group. 

The first version of our system TESSI has been introduced in [10]. Addition- 
ally to MODEX, it supports the manual analysis of the requirements description 
by the analyst and the semi-automatic building of an 00-model in UML. Differ- 
ently from MODEX, we have used simpler templates for generating the output 
text, because our focus was not in linguistics. The current version of TESSI 
generates refining questions and uses an XML-interface to Rational Rose. 

3 Preprocessing of Requirements 

The acquisition of requirements is a very important part of software engineering. 
It mostly consists of interviews with users about the problem domain and their 
use cases. We argue that 

— this process should be supported by tools, 

— the best way to represent the obtained information at this level of knowledge 
is not a diagram as commonly accepted but a text. 

After the first version of requirements description has been written by the an- 
alyst, it will be analyzed by him/her (supported by our tool TESSI - TExtual 
aSSIstent) to build an object-oriented model and to validate it in a co-operation 
with a user. 

This process can be divided into: 

— model identification 

• identification of static features supported by generated questions, 

• identification of dynamic features supported by generated questions, 

— model validation 

• automatic generation of a text that corresponds to the identified object- 
oriented model, 

• validation of this generated text by the user, 

• revision and correction of the last version of the requirements description 
by the analyst, 

• evaluation whether the whole process should be repeated. 
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During the model identification that is based on the grammatical inspection, 
TESSI generates complementary questions to force the analyst not to forget to 
describe some specific features of the system. The validation of requirements 
supported by the automatic generation of the model-derived requirements de- 
scription is the next step [10] . The generated requirements description represents 
the analyst’s understanding of the problem. 

We argue that the comparison of the analyst’s understanding and the user’s 
understanding provides an important feedback. The generated text will be read 
by both the user and the analyst. It will be compared with the original require- 
ments description in order to approve it or to correct /complement it. The cor- 
rected original requirements description (resp. its corrected and newly appended 
parts) will be then analyzed again by using the same method. 

This process will be repeated while the user and the analyst see any lacks 
and suspicious formulations in the generated requirements description. After 
consensus, the current UML model represents the starting point for development 
of the functional requirements specification and the prototype. 

3.1 Identification of the model 

The analyst’s decision about the role of words in the textual requirements de- 
scription is one of the focal points of the presented method and it is supported 
by interface menus of TESSI. We do not believe that such a decision can au- 
tomatically be made without a human interaction. The semantic vagueness of 
natural languages and the context dependence are too hard problems. 

TESSI supports object-oriented modeling in UML. Eor modeling static fea- 
tures, we use class diagrams and the concepts like class attribute, class operation, 
class cardinality, generalization, association, and aggregation. Eor modeling dy- 
namic features, statechart diagrams and sequence diagrams have been supported 
until now. In a requirements description, a word can be irrelevant, it may denote 
a candidate for an object, a class, an attribute, a relation, a method, a constraint 
[ 1 ], [ 10 ]. 

Each decision of the analyst causes changes (usually APPEND) in internal 
data structures representing the model. They have bi-directional pointers to 
the corresponding source text segments and to templates for generating refining 
questions (see section 3.2). 

The process of identification of dynamic features is based in principle on 
Object Behaviour Analysis [16] . 

3.2 Questions and their templates 

Observing, asking questions and looking for answers is in principle the only 
method how to investigate. In common, it is a creative activity, but in a specific 
scope of requirements acquisition, there are many known standard questions that 
can mechanically be asked and that must be answered to discover an essential 
subset of classes, their attributes, methods, relations, etc. We distinguish two 
kinds of questions that differ in how the answer is intended to be used. 
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Expanding qnestions will be nsed when writing reqnirements, i.e. at the begin 
of the iterative process. At this level of knowledge we hope to hnd new relevant 
words in answers that wonld help ns to identify new entities that are not con- 
tained in the existing text. We have nsed templates like ’’What is the pnrpose 
of <placeholder> in the system?”, ’’What is the role of <placeholder> in the 
system?”, ’’What is the responsibility of <placeholder> in the system?”. These 
qnestions will be triggered after the context of a sentence is left for classes iden- 
tihed in the sentence. The analyst can ignore the qnestion if he/she can hnd the 
answer in the next text. 

Example: 

Starting text: An information system for a library shall be written. 

The analyst identihes LIBRARY as a candidate for a class and will be asked: 
’’What is the pnrpose of the LIBRARY in the system?” There are many pos- 
sibilities how to answer. An experienced analyst answers, for example, ”In a 
LIBRARY librarians lend books to readers.” Even if this is an answer at a chil- 
dren level it helps to rehne the system. An nnexperienced analyst conld answer: 
”A LIBRARY improves the cnltnral level of the nation.” This is not completely 
wrong, bnt it is absolntely nseless for reqnirements acqnisition. 

(End of example) 

Completing qnestions will be generated to complete the existing text of re- 
qnirements description. As a last step of the identihcation process, TESSI checks 
whether all attribntes of the internal modeling data strnctnres containing the 
object-oriented model are completed. Every not completed attribnte triggers a 
qnestion generation. Becanse of the bi-directional pointers, the context of snch a 
qnestion can be fonnd and shown. The analyst checks the reason, inserts (nsnally) 
an additional sentence (or more) to the reqnirements description that obtains 
the missing information, and completes the model. 

Of conrse, the generated qnestions do not gnarantee any completeness of the 
model, becanse even if TESSI generates many qnestions, it cannot check the 
correctness of the answers. This means that the generated qnestions remind the 
analyst on some, maybe forgotten, modeling featnres. 

As far as the implementation is concerned, the qnestion templates bnild a 
set of hxed pre-bnilt qnestions that are parameterized by names taken from the 
associated data modeling strnctnres. Templates for generating qnestions and 
templates for generating the text description of the model are associated with 
internal data strnctnres in which TESSI stores the identihed entities. Templates 
are strings with placeholders in the cnrrent implementation of TESSI. Before 
generating, placeholders will be snbstitnted by names of entities described in 
the associated data strnctnres. 

In MODEX [13], templates are complex strnctnres representing not only the 
contents of the sentence bnt also its grammatical strnctnre in English. 
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3.3 Transformation of the model into a structured text 

After the analyst’s processing of the requirements description has been hnished, 
there is a complete UML model available in the internal data structures. TESSI 
can automatically generate the textual description of this model using a one-to- 
one mapping between entities of the model and textual templates. This generated 
version of the requirements is equivalent to the UML model and describes how 
the analyst understands the problem. Denoting the UML model as a component 
of requirements specihcation, the generated text can be denoted as a textual 
description of this component of requirements specihcation. 

The text generation starts at the root (roots) of the class hierarchy. After 
the structure of the class hierarchy has been used for the text generation, the 
description of specihc classes and their static features will continue. The descrip- 
tion of each statechart diagram will be generated as a part of a class description, 
the description of sequence diagrams will be generated separately as use cases. 

The generated text sounds sometimes unusual, but it contains all features 
important for understanding. All words which were not marked in the original 
text will be held for irrelevant and will be omitted in the generated text. New 
irrelevant words come from the used templates. 

A set of templates can be constructed for any natural language. It is also 
possible to dehne pairs of templates in two (or more) natural languages and 
generate the requirements description in more than one language. In this case, 
names of entities (classes, attributes, etc.) should be international because they 
will not be changed by the templates. 

Some linguistic problems occurred that concern the complexity of different 
natural languages, e.g. irregular plurals, suffixes of adjectives, articles, etc. in 
the German language. The language-dependent parts have been programmed in 
separated units. Our focus is not in linguistics, so we did not try to achieve a 
linguistic perfection. 

The generated text will be used for validation of the requirements description 
by the user as stated above. 



3.4 Feedbacks in the requirements description 

The hrst feedback will be provided during the identffication of static and dynamic 
features of the UML model. Each identihed concept has a corresponding list of 
question templates that forces the analyst to complete the necessary details, e.g. 
cardinality of relations, constraints of attributes, etc.. As a result the analyst 
inserts some sentences into the text of requirements as an answer to the generated 
question. 

The next feedback is represented by the validation of the generated text by 
the user. In co-operation with the analyst, the user compares the requirements 
description, his/her knowledge, and the generated text. Discrepancies will be 
discussed, noticed, and some corrections will be done in the last version of re- 
quirements description. 
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Example: 

A sentence in a reqnirements description: ”A table has legs.” The analyst 
recognizes that ’’table” and ’’leg” can be candidates for classes. An experienced 
analyst can recognize that between the class ’’TABLE” and the class ’’LEG” 
conld be an aggregation relation ”Consists-Of’. If he/she does not recognize it, 
TESSI generates a question: ”Is there some relationship between TABLE and 
LEG?”. Such questions will always be generated for names of classes that are 
included in one sentence without having an identihed relationship. 

After the analyst identihes the relationship between TABLE and LEG as 
”Gonsists-Of’ , TESSI generates a question about the cardinality of the identihed 
relationship ”How many LEGs does a TABLE consists of?”. Now, the analyst 
either knows it or asks the user. Then he/she inserts a sentence ” A table consists 
of four legs.” into the text of requirements specihcation. In this sentence, ’’four” 
will be identihed as a cardinality ”1 to 4” of the relationship ”Gonsists-Of’ 
between the classes TABLE and LEG. It will be noted in internal structures of 
TESSI that describe the model. 

The validation by a user represents the second feedback. This time the user 
(accompanied by the analyst) compares sentences: ”A table has legs” in the 
original text of requirements description with ”A table consists of four legs” in 
the generated text. The result of this comparison may be that the user recognizes 
that this description is not complete because a table has also some other parts, 
e.g. a desk. However, it may be that the existence of a desk is not relevant. 
Suppose that it is relevant and that the analyst has again forgotten to describe 
the cardinality and that the new, improved version of the text will be: ”A table 
consists of four legs and a desk.” The analysis of this sentence signals an existence 
of a class DESK. If the analyst does not identify a relationship ”Gonsists-Of’ 
between TABLE and DESK then questions follow: ”Is there some relationship 
between TABLE and DESK?” , ”How many DESKs does a TABLE consists of?” , 
”Is there some relationship between LEG and DESK?”. The last question does 
not bring anything in this case but it will mechanically be generated, because 
TESSI does not understand semantics of our world. In this way the iterative 
process of requirements description develops. 

(End of example) 

4 XML-Interface to Rational Rose 

We did not intend to substitute any professional GASE tool. Our motivation was 
to document the phase of the analyst’s thinking during requirements acquisition 
and modeling. TESSI helps only during the preprocessing of the requirements 
description and builds a model. It can generate a skeleton of a program cor- 
responding to the UML model in G++ and POET, but it does not draw any 
diagrams. 

As the next step in requirements specihcation we transfer the validated UML 
model in XML from TESSI to Rational Rose to design a prototype using all 
possibilities of Rational Rose. 
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Currently, an interface to Rational Rose has been implemented [4]. There 
are some pre-built extensibility possibilities in Rational Rose 4.0 available. The 
model built by Rational Rose can be accessed through the RREI (Rational Rose 
Extensibility Interface) using a script language. Eor Rational Rose, a script has 
been written that generates (for Rational Rose output) or interprets (for Ratio- 
nal Rose input) the UML model in XML format. In TESSI, the XML format 
description of the UML model will be generated or accepted, too. This makes the 
exchange of models between TESSI and Rational Rose possible. The interpreta- 
tion of the XML format in TESSI has been appended as a separate phase. This 
interface makes it possible to send the TESSI-model that represents the validated 
UML model to Rational Rose to draw diagrams and to build a prototype. It is 
also possible to send UML diagrams (including all corrections) from Rational 
Rose back to TESSI and to generate the corresponding textual description. 

5 Advantages for the software development 

The preprocessing of requirements not only improves the quality of the analysis 
(requirements will better be understood) and the quality of the design (main 
program structures will automatically be created during the analysis and are 
directly bound to entities of the analysis). All aspects of the software system 
evolution (adaptive maintenance, new black-box test cases, etc.) will also proht 
when using the method described above. 

5.1 Metrics as a side effect 

At the very beginning of every project, the customer asks about the costs and de- 
livery time. The preprocessing of requirements brings the possibility to use met- 
rics at this phase of the development. Currently, the most simple object-oriented 
metric has been used in TESSI. Corresponding to every version of the require- 
ments description, the analyst knows how many classes, methods, attributes, 
relationships, etc. will probably be used in the description of the system. The 
costs of the product development, its time schedule, the volume of tests, per- 
sonal resources, etc. can be derived from this knowledge if enough experience 
has been collected during similar projects. Additionally, the possible impact of 
every change in the requirements can be followed during the discussion with the 
user. 

5.2 Traceability of requirements 

In software evolution and adaptive maintenance, traceability of requirements is 
very important. When we move from analysis to design, we assign requirements 
to the design elements that will satisfy them. When we test and integrate code, 
our concern is with traceability to determine which requirements led to each 
piece of code. The tool TESSI builds and maintains some important relation- 
ships between requirements and parts of the resulted system, e.g. bi-directional 
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links between the identified entities in sentences of textual requirements and the 
corresponding entities of the model. These links will be followed during an adap- 
tive maintenance. This helps to hold requirements and programs consistent and 
supports the concept of software evolution in which every change in the software 
system should start with the change of the requirements specihcation and follow 
the life-cycle of development. 

6 Implementation and Conclusions 

The hrst prototype without generation of questions was implemented in Turbo- 
Pascal and Turbo-Vision [10], the improved version in Delphi later on. Except 
of simple examples (50 - 100 sentences) TESSI has been used for processing 
requirements of its own which contained several hundreds of sentences. Using 
TESSI in practice we proved the very known facts: 

— Textual requirements description needs some experience. 

— Use cases should be organized into groups according to their actors with 
allocated functional requirements. 

— Several iterations are necessary. 

— In the generated text, attributes and methods are described, but not the 
purpose. 

— The most important parts of the problem’s semantics are usually not in- 
cluded in the hrst version of the requirements. The reason is that the software 
analyst doesn’t know about their existence and the customer holds them for 
so much self-evident that he/she doesn’t mention them at all. 

The current version of TESSI has been implemented in Java [11] and includes the 
XML-interface between TESSI and Rational Rose 4.0 [4]. This combination of 
tools offers some very promising possibilities that will be used and tested in the 
future. The current version has just been hnished, so that there was not enough 
time to get, collect, and evaluate some experience. Currently, we are looking for 
a co-operation in a project where TESSI will be used in parallel with classical 
technology in the sense that one group of analysts will directly use Rational Rose 
and the other group will use at hrst a preprocessing via TESSI. The goal will be 
to compare the necessary effort and the quality achieved in both cases. 
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Abstract. In this paper we consider a formalism for studying specifications of 
the structure and behaviour of enterprises. An enterprise is an organisational 
system producing goods or services for the market in order to make financial 
profit. An important issue is the value cycle, used for determining the entrepre- 
neurial viability. The formalism offers the advantage of rigorous automatic 
analysis in design time of central properties of the enterprise specification. The 
formalism uses so-called value cycle nets, based on Petri nets. 



1 Introduction 

Value cycles have been used in audit theory for years [5], [8] and [9]. The concept of 
a value cycle lends itself very well for formalisation which in turn allows for rigorous 
analysis. In [2] such a formalism is developed and used to build a model for mathe- 
matical audit. Central to the theory are the concepts of value reachability and conspi- 
racy computation. The last one is further developed in [3]. Audit deals with the past 
behaviour of an enterprise but values cycles can also be applied to well-founded ana- 
lysis of future behaviour. 

In the emerging discipline of Enterprise Engineering an enterprise is viewed as a 
complex system of processes that can be engineered to accomplish specific organisa- 
tional objectives. Enterprise models assist the goal of Enterprise Engineering by hel- 
ping to represent and analyse the structure of activities and their interactions [6]. In 
this paper we consider models based on the value cycle of an enterprise. With the mo- 
dels what-if scenarios can be analysed with respect to the effect on the overall beha- 
viour of enterprises (e.g. prognosis of turnover). 

A value cycle is a holistic processual framework for business notions. A consequ- 
ence of the formal approach is that business notions can be given a strict meaning. Eor 
example the notion profit can be defined as the revenues obtained by the sales process 
minus costs made in all processes in the value cycle. Because a value cycle is expres- 
sed in business notions, an understanding by business people is possible. A value 
cycle is holistic because it is a framework in which all processes of an enterprise are 
related. This property makes analysis of the overall behaviour of an enterprise, e.g. 
profitability, possible. 

This paper starts with an informal description of value cycles. Next we show how 
the value cycle is formalised and give a state- vector interpretation to support compu- 
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tation. After that we introduce the basic model of a value cycle and extend it with 
deontic aspects. To explain how different types of enterprises can be modelled we 
show the value cycles of the major types of the enterprises from the typology of Star- 
re veld. We conclude with a case study of a project in which a value cycle has been 
used to build an analysis tool for an enterprise. 



2 Value Cycle 

An enterprise is an organisation which produces for the market with the aim of 
making profit. The enterprise’s circular flow of business values, or value cycle for 
short, is a key notion in Dutch auditing theory [1]. It is the cyclic interrelationship 
between all primary processes of an enterprise. An example is the value cycle of a 
trading enterprise which is shown in figure 1 [10]. 




Fig. 1. A value cycle of en elementary trading enterprise. This enterprise uses money to pur- 
chase goods and at a later moment sells these goods to obtain money. The money and the goods 
are the subtypes of value that are transformed by the transactions purchases and sales 

To make a clear distinction between the structure and the behaviour of value cy- 
cles, models like figure 1 are called structural value cycles and a ‘tour’ in a structural 
value cycle is called a value cycle. Generally, a value cycle involves all transactions 
in the structural value cycle to occur zero or more times. The structural value cycle 
imposes constraints on the actual number of times each transaction is to occur and 
also on the order in which they are to occur. The enterprise in figure 1 for example, 
cannot sell more than it has bought previously. Since an enterprise produces for the 
market to make financial profit, actions in the value cycle are to lead to a positive 
value difference. In the trading enterprise, this is the difference between the sales 
price and the purchase price. The result of the occurrence of a value cycle (i.e., ‘value 
after’ minus ‘value before’) is called a value jump, or added value, or alternatively, 
gross margin per product. In the example of the elementary trading enterprise the pur- 
chase and the sales transactions both interact with the environment of the company. 
Goods flow into the enterprise at the purchase transaction and flow out of the 
enterprise at the sales transaction while money flows into the enterprise at the sales 
transaction and flows out of the enterprise at the purchase transaction. 
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3 Formalism 

Structural value cycles are specified in terms of enriched Petri nets. Petri nets are a 
formal model for true concurrent processes. In the enriched Petri nets a marker repre- 
sents a unit of (registered) business value. A place represents a marker’ s buffer loca- 
tion. A transition represents a transformation of business values. From the basic Petri 
net elements we construct buffers and transactions as shown in figure 2. 



Buffer 








registered unit 




unit 




absent unit 

absent registered 
unit 




absent 

registered 

actions 

do action 



registered 

actions 



Fig. 2. Buffer type and Transaction type: A buffer is built from four places and has a sign 
attached to it modelling whether or not the values in the buffer are an asset. The outermost two 
places model the registration of units and the innermost two places model the business values 
themselves. The two places at the side of the sign represent absence and correspond to the other 
two representing presence. The absence and presence places together model the fixed capacity 
of values and their registration. The transition labelled ’do action’ in a transaction models an 
action of an enterprise. The buffer ’registered actions’ registers the occurrences of all the transi- 
tions labelled ’do action’, consuming free registration space from ’absent registered actions’ 

Every transaction has to occur zero or more times in a value cycle. This number is 
called the proration value and is notated as the symbol n in the label of the trans- 
action. Figure 3 shows the occurrence of a transaction. 




Fig. 3. A transaction occurrence in a fragment of a value cycle. The integers in the places 
denote the number of markers contained in the places 

Structural value cycles are built by interconnecting buffers and transactions in an 
alternating way. The places in a buffer attach to the ‘do action’ transition. The cardi- 
nality of the connection to a presence place must be equal to the cardinality of the 
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connection to the corresponding absence place, while the direction of these connec- 
tions must be opposite. The graph of connected buffers and transactions must consist 
of one component. To enforce the requirements structural value cycles are constructed 
from start configurations and building rules. Properties can be derived from the net 
from the principles followed in its construction [7]. 



3.1 Basic Model: Trade Elementary 

A formal model for the elementary trading enterprise from figure 1 is built from the 
buffers ’Money’ and ’Goods’ and the transactions ’Sales’ and ’Purchases’. 



Money 




Fig. 4 . An Elementary Trading Enterprise: It uses ’Money’ to purchase ’Goods’ which are sold 
at a later moment which results in ’Money’ again. The horizontal dotted line shows how the 
transactions divide the cycle in the flow of money and the flow of goods. The integers on the 
arrows denote the cardinality of the connection. It defaults to one if omitted. 



3.2 Imputations 

Every transaction occurrence consumes resources like personnel time or machine time 
per activity. To model the resource usage there are so-called impute transactions that 
consume money and produce units of a certain resource type. The amount of money 
consumed is the unit-price of the resource. 
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Fig. 5. Imputation 

Impute transactions are equivalent to purchase transactions. They have been left 
from most figures in this article for reasons of brevity. 



3.3 State Vectors 

A Petri net state can be represented by a state vector. In paragraph 2 the result of the 
occurrence of a value cycle was called a value jump. To formalise the value jump we 
calculate the state vector that is the result of one value cycle occurrence. 

Let B and T be the sets of buffers and transactions respectively. Now consider the 
underlying Petri net restricted to the set T’ containing only the ‘do action’ transitions 
(tl in figure 2), and restricted to the set B’ containing only the presence places for 
value (s2 in figure 2). The flow matrix G for this pure Petri net is a matrix 
B'xT' ^ IN . Associated with each transaction t g T is its proration value 7t{t) g IN . 

For transaction tG Land associated transition t'eT', the vector le IN ^ with 
Alt'] = 7T{t) is called the proration vector. The state vector wg W ^ in the equation 
Go X = vis the result of the occurrence of one value cycle. Let Psaies be the sales 
price, Pt the purchase price of a purchased good and Impt the unit-price of a resource. 
Using the properties of a structural value cycles it can be shown that v[b] = J ii b is 

the presence money place and zero otherwise with / g as follows: 

J — P Sales — I 7T(t)Pt- 'y'7T(t)Impt 

t<E:T'\Pur(t) teT':lmp(t) 

This value J is the jump value. It is the increase of money that results form a value 
cycle occurrence. The matrix equation GoJi = v expresses the relation between the 
prorational activities, i.e. transition firing, and obtained results, i.e. the jumpvalue. 



3.4 Deontic Aspects: Trade Extended 

Direct transfer of values between enterprises is often not practical and therefore re- 
placed by the mutual acceptance of the obligation to transfer values. From the view- 
point of one enterprise this creates simultaneously an obligation to delivery and a 
right to receipt of value. At the same time for the enterprise dealt with, the opposite 
deontic rights and obligations are created. When the actual transfer of values takes 
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place the corresponding obligation and right nullifies. In general a value cycle is the 
processual framework for into-existence-coming and out-of-existence-going of 
‘obligations to delivery’ and ‘rights to receipt’ of values [10]. 

To include the deontic refinements, the elementary trading enterprise is extended 
with four buffers and four transactions. The obligation to delivery and the right to 
receipt of money are the buffers ’Creditors’ and ’Debtors’, respectively. For goods 
these buffers are ’Sales orders’ and ’Purchase orders’, respectively. Figure 6 shows 
the extended trading enterprise. 



Money 




Fig. 6. Extended trading enterprise. The model is derived from the elementary trading 
enterprise with the so called stretch-rule or s-rule [2]. The s-rule connects a new buffer and 
connected transaction in the cycle to ‘stretch’ it Each part of the cycle is labelled with a deontic 
status from table 1 . 



Table 1. Deontic labels 



Label 


Deontic status 


Enterprise dealt with 


N 


Neutral 


Neutral 


I 


Right to receipt of money 


Obligation to delivery of money 


II 


Obligation to delivery of money 


Right to receipt of money 


III 


Right to receipt of goods 


Obligation to delivery of goods 


IV 


Obligation to delivery of goods 


Right to receipt of goods 
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Classification 


Examples 






organizations 
without technical 


trade organizations delivering 
mainly to other industries 


wholesalers, importers, 
exporters 




o 

t-t 


transformation 

process 


trade organizations delivering 
mainly to final consumers 


shops, retailers 




p 

N* 

P 




industrial 
organizations 
with homoge- 
neous mass 
production 


(flowingly) rotating 
homogeneous mass 
production 


gas-works, power stations, 
sugar-factories, oil refineries, 
paper-mills 




3 

Vi 

% 

& 




parcelling 
homogeneous mass 
production 


brick-works, breweries, 
tanneries, lime-kilns, wire- 
drawing mills 




P 

P- 

o 

3. 


industrial 

organizations 


industrial 
organizations 
with heteroge- 
neous mass 
production 


singular heteroge- 
neous mass produc- 
tion 


glass-works, potteries, wall- 
paper factories, preserving 
factories 




p 

p 

o 

o 

o 


compound heteroge- 
neous mass produc- 
tion 


factories for: shoes, ready-made 
clothing, audio devices, 
bicycles, cars 


o 




industrial 
organizations 
with (serial) 


(unique) piece 
production 


cloth tailoring, house building 
con-tractors, shipyards, 
engineering works 


crq 

p 

3 


crq 

o 

8- 




piece production 


serial piece 
production 


builders of: sisterships, ship 
mo-tors, railroad passenger cars 


P 

o‘ 

g 




agrarian and extractive organizations 


agriculture, animal husbandry, 
horti-culture, forestry, mining 
industry, fishing industry 


O 

a- 

c 

o 

5' 


o 

crq 

p 

p 






some flow of goods 
owned by the orga- 
nization 


pubs, coffeehouses, restaurants, 
publishers of newspapers 


crq 

S’ 

i-S 


p 

o* 

p 




service organiza- 
tions with flow of 
goods 


flow of goods 
owned by others 


auctioneers, laundries, dye- 
works, repair-works, 
transporters, storehouses 


3 

p 

a 


p 

p 

o- 

o 






delivery of goods 
via fixed pipes or 
wires (is: outflow) 


gas, electricity and water 
supptiers, telephone exploiters, 
radio and tv broadcasters 




o 

o‘ 

p 

c/3 


service 

organizations 


service organiza- 
tions offering 
space- 


specific reservation 
of space-time 
capacity 


house exploiters, hospitals, 
hotels, storehouses, transporters 
of passengers over relatively 
long distance 




o 

c 

p 

a- 

o 

3 




time capacity 


unspecific 
reservation of 
space-time capacity 


entertainment providers, 
swimming pools, theaters, 
transporters of passengers over 
relatively short distance 




p 

p 

p 




other service organizations and 
professions 


professional services, cleanup 
services 




o 




banks 


general banks, savings banks, 
mortgage banks 




o 


financial 

institutions 


special finance institutions 


venture capital companies, 
investment companies (trusts) 




s 


intermediates in stock exchange 


stockbrokers 




o 

o 

o- 




insurance organizations 


life insurance and indemnity 
insurance companies 


organizations producing 
(and/or offering services) 
directly for their members, 


governmental agencies and public 
corporate bodies (as excluded above) 


government, public corporate 
bodies (possibly belonging to 
organizations which produce 
for the market) 


of the market 


private corporate bodies 
(as excluded above) 


foundations, societies, religious 
communities 



Fig. 7. Starreveld’s typology 
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4 Typology 

Starreveld made a typology of enterprises based on the commonality in their structu- 
ral value cycles, see figure 7 [9]. In the following sections we sketch how different ty- 
pes of enterprises from the typology of Starreveld can be constructed with our forma- 
lism. Starreveld divides organisations that produce for the market into enterprises 
with a dominant flow of own goods and organisations and professions without a do- 
minant flow of own goods. The trading enterprises of the first type were already dis- 
cussed. In the next sections we discuss industrial enterprises and service enterprises. 



4.1 Industrial Organisations 

Industrial organisations have a technical transformation process that transforms pur- 
chased goods into goods to be sold. Figure 8 is an example of a bicycle manufacturer. 



Money 




Fig. 8. A bicycle manufacturer who purchases wheels and frames and assembles them into 
bicycles. A bicycle consists of one frame and two wheels (for simplicity we ignore all other 
parts). This ‘proportion’ matches the proration values of the purchase transactions and the 
cardinalities of the presence consuming connections to the assemble transaction. 

In general a transformation process can be put into the cycle with the proportion- 
or p-rule. The p-rule adds purchase transactions and buffers for all the goods required. 
It also adds a transaction that represents the technical transformation. The proration 
values for the purchase transactions must be equal to the cardinality of the connection 
between the buffers and the assemble transaction. 
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4.2 Service Enterprises 

Pure service enterprises have no flow of own goods. Instead of selling products, the 
inflow of money is generated by the performance of services for customers who pay 
for it. Figure 9 shows the general structural value cycle of pure service enterprises. 



Money 




Imputation^^ 



Fig. 9. A pure service organization. It performs services for which it receives money, 
consuming from various imputations 

Some organisations are a combination of a pure service organisation and a non- 
service organisation. For example a restaurant produces meals and provides tables as 
a service to consume the meal. It is an example of the some flow of goods owned by 
the organisation from the typology of Starreveld. Figure 10 shows the structural value 
cycle of a simple restaurant that sells fish and chips only. It purchases ’fish’ and 
’chips’ which are used by the ’cook’ transaction. Cooking requires ’working time’. A 
’table’ is provided to a customer when a meal is served. 

The different types of service enterprises can be constructed with the p-rule. The p- 
rule introduces zero or more purchase transactions and goods buffers. For a pure ser- 
vice enterprise the p-rule is applied with argument zero. For other service enterprises 
one or more products are introduced. 
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Pay Money 




5 Application 

The concept of a structural value cycle is used to build an Activity Based Costing and 
Budgeting system for a large logistic enterprise. In the typology of Starreveld it is 
classified as a service organisation with a flow of goods owned by others. Figure 1 1 
shows its structural value cycle. The transactions in it are ’Sales’, ’Perform logistic 
service’ and two impute transactions ’Impute cars’ and ’Impute personnel’. A custo- 
mer is sold a right to logistic service, e.g. represented by a ticket, like a poststamp. 

The ’Perform logistic service’ transaction is a process that is made up of the 
subprocesses ’Collect’, ’Sort’ and ’Distribute’. The goods that have to be transported 
are first collected from the sender. Next they are sorted according to the location to 
which they have to be transported, and finally they are distributed to the receiver. 
There are two imputations, cars and personnel. The logistic service uses both. The 
sales transaction uses only personnel. Figure 12 shows the subprocesses. The 
imputations are shown in text for clarity reasons. 
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Money 




Perform logistic service (7t=l) 



Fig. 11. Logistic enterprise 




Collect Collected Sort Sorted goods Distribute Tickets 

(7t=l) goods (tt=l) (it=l) 



Fig. 12. Perform service subprocesses 

The refinement of the perform logistic service process into three subprocesses can 
be extended to the flow matrix. Consider the sets of buffers and transactions based on 
the subprocesses: 5’= {’Money’, ’Tickets’, ’Collected goods’, ’Sorted goods’, ’Impu- 
tation for personnel’ , ’Imputation for cars’ } and 7”={ ’Sales’, ’Collect’, ’Sort’, ’Distri- 
bute’, ’Impute personnel’, ’Impute cars’}. The matrix equation that is derived from 
the structural value cycle is as follows: 
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-2 


-1 
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'2 
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-1 
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-1 
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1 




0 
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0 


0 


1 


-1 


0 


0 


o 


1 




0 




0 


0 


-1 


0 


-2 


1 


0 




3 




0 




0 


-2 


-2 


-1 


-2 


0 


1 




7 




0 




0 



(2) 



Note that the resulting state vector is indeed a vector with zero for all buffers 
except for the money buffer (see paragraph 3.3). The value 2 that corresponds to the 
money buffer is the jump value. Since there are no purchase transactions the formula 
for this jump value reduces to: 

J=Psaies- 7t{t)Impt = 15-2-3~T7 = 2 

teT':Imp(t) 



For the Activity Based Costing and Budgeting system a much more detail was 
needed. The division of processes into subprocesses was repeated until the required 
level of detail was reached. Also the proration values and the cardinalities are not con- 
stant. The cost of a unit of transport for example depends on the load of a car which in 
turn depends (among other things) on the total number of products transported. In the 
system the end-user can specify the necessary functions for computing the variable 
proration values and cardinalities. The system is used since 1998 by the headquarters 
of a multinational company. 



6. Concluding Remarks and Future Research 

The structural value cycle is a normative model of an enterprise. It describes the 
desired or intended behaviour of the enterprise. The jump value is for example always 
positive, values are never lost and registration is perfect. Normative models support 
analysis on the relation between activities to be performed and results obtained. This 
can be applied for example to Activity Based Costing, Workflow Management Sys- 
tems, as a norm in the Planning & Control cyclus (cybernetic business control para- 
digm), Key Performance Indicators and Value Based Management. 

The case study was kept rather superficial for reasons of secrecy, since we were in- 
volved in a strategic, vital project for the Board of Governors of a large multinational 
company. Currently we are asked by other companies to develop similar strategical, 
computerized studies of future business scenario’s. As a spin-off of our research we 
developed a software workbench for value cycles, whose application we plan to inten- 
sify in future projects. 
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Abstract. Within the post-genomic era, scientists want to exploit the informa- 
tion of genome sequencing results, protein interactions, and gene deleted phe- 
notypes. Molecular biologists build ontologies to model their knowledge in non- 
ambiguous ways. Ontologies are metadata describing the meaning of data. They 
are useful for query answering in databases, hypotheses testing, and for the rep- 
resentation of context or explanation models. The provision of ontologies of 
complex information is challenging. Ontological Design Patterns (ODPs) make 
the ontological stmcture and content explicit. ODPs can be traced to reuse and 
adapt ontologies to objectives of information search, analysis and comparison. 
The three ODPs shown in this paper provide methods to hide unnecessary in- 
formation (InteractionHider ODP), to notify interdependent concepts if one con- 
cept is changed (UpdateDependency ODP), and to handle multiple concepts, 
that can fulfil a specific context (ChainOfConcept ODP). All ODPs are avail- 
able from the author with code examples. Contact: reich@cs.man.ac.uk 



1 Introduction 

The recent availability of complete genome sequences provides biologists with new 
opportunities for identifying, comparing, and understanding properties of the genome 
[13]. These new information resources of genomic data sets have heterogeneous or 
weakly structured formats [19]. To exploit this complex information effective tools for 
data management, representation, and analysis have to be provided. Consistent and 
integrated representations of genomic data are a precondition for post-genomic bioin- 
formatics [5]. Therefore, molecular biologists started to build ontologies to model 
parts of their knowledge and terminology in a concise and non-ambiguous way. On- 
tologies are a kind of metadata, which describe the meaning or properties of the actual 
data and provide a consistent data documentation on different levels of abstraction and 
formalisation. An ontology includes concepts and instances of information, showing 
their relationships and possible constraints given by the knowledge area. Concepts can 
have many descriptive attributes, may be partially described at any level of granular- 
ity, and may be viewed from many perspectives. A concept summarises features of its 
instances and names their generalisation. For instance, "flowers" becomes the name of 
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the concept about various kinds of flowers, which is described by attributes (e.g. leaf- 
colour) common to all its instances. The instances (e.g. the rose on my table) are de- 
scribed by values or objects, and belong to their concept. Concepts or instances can be 
mutually related (e.g. ‘is part of or ‘includes’) [15]. The knowledge integrated, stored, 
and shared within ontologies is useful for query answering in databases, hypotheses 
testing, and for the representation of informative context or scientific explanation 
models [3] [10] [12]. The application of ontologies also improves the extraction of 
scientific text fragments and the evaluation of text contents, because they allow con- 
sidering the semantics of expressions in different contexts [8]. 

The construction of an ontology for a molecular biology related theme, such as an 
intracellular receptor super-family, involves spatial, temporal, and functional limits 
and choices. For instance, part of an intracellular receptor ontology may define pro- 
teins that bind extra-cellular signalling molecules, which then diffuse into the cell 
across the plasma membrane. The instances of the various receptor and hormone con- 
cepts share general features or properties, such as a common origin from cholesterol. 
This receptor ontology may exclude the related group of cell- surface receptors, be- 
cause these are located in the plasma membrane with their binding site exposed to the 
external medium. The decision to integrate or exclude the cell-surface receptors pro- 
duces a dichotomy to accept or reject part of the general receptor terminology. 

Ontologies cannot be part of molecular biology specific software tools if they do 
not reflect the actual state of the system and knowledge domain. The idea of one 
global, molecular biological ontology managed by a central repository is unrealistic. 
The construction process of a global and detailed ontology would be too expensive, 
and a consistent organisation too difficult caused by the changes in scientific under- 
standing over time. The alternative approach of a federated and distributed manage- 
ment of ontologies presupposes the integration and co-ordination of a kind of meta- 
meta model [14]. To increase the adaptability of a designed ontology to future de- 
mands and to avoid time consuming and expensive redesign, abstractions that emerge 
during design must be incorporated into the ontology. At this level of abstraction in 
ontology design, and also at lower levels of its specification and implementation. On- 
tological Design Patterns (ODPs) are useful [15] [16] [17] [18]. ODPs are a formal- 
isation to ensure that an ontology can be changed and reused in specific ways [4]. 
Within this paper, three ODPs (i.e. UpdateDependency ODP, InteractionHider ODP, 
and ChainOfConcept ODP) are applied on the context of intracellular receptors. They 
will show how ODPs can abstract and identify the design structures and semantic 
contexts of molecular biological phenomena in an incremental and iterative process, 
and illustrate the idea of developing and reusing design patterns to solve recurring 
ontology design problems. The advantages of ODPs are that they 1) make it easier to 
reuse successful ontology designs and architectures, 2) are successful techniques for 
developers of new ontologies, 3) help to make the best choice among design alterna- 
tives, and 4) improve the documentation and maintenance of existing ontologies by 
explicitly specifying the interactions between concepts and instances. 

The formalisation of ODPs ensures that an ontology can be built in a repetitive 
fountain-like approach including cycles of specification, classification and implemen- 
tation. For instance, during a later design cycle, the original fragment of an intracellu- 
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lar receptor ontology could be definitely modified and linked with a cell-surface re- 
ceptor ontology changing the context of the original ontology. The capability to adjust 
and to improve the properties, elements, behaviour, structures, and tasks of ontologies 
is a precondition that they can follow the development and changes in on-going re- 
search and science. Temporal objectives can influence 1) how tightly sub-ontologies 
or individual concepts are designed and at which degree of granularity, 2) which con- 
cept-interfaces and inheritance-hierarchies are defined, and 3) which key-relationships 
are established among them. For instance, the context of knowledge evaluation may 
move from a first goal to analyse scientific texts concentrating on intracellular recep- 
tor related literature to the goal expanding the analysis to cell- surface receptor related 
articles. To provide the necessary flexibility to do so, the decomposition, organisation 
and classification of a scientific vocabulary have to consider the encapsulation, 
granularity, and dependency of concepts, and the performance, evolution, and reus- 
ability of the complete ontology. 

So far, ten different ODPs are defined [15] [16] [17] [18], which can be imple- 
mented in various knowledge specification or programming languages. 



2 Why Patterns? 

The idea of ODPs has its roots in a design movement of contemporary architecture 
[2], literate programming, and the problem-solving discipline of software engineering 
[9]. The goal of ODPs is to help ontology developers resolve recurring problems of 
ontology development. ODPs can create a shared language for communicating insight 
and experience about design problems and their solutions. Formally codifying these 
solutions and their relationships will capture the body of knowledge, which defines an 
understanding of good ontology architectures. ODPs can be based upon metaphors of a 
restricted application domain, they can complement, or elaborate upon conceptual 
patterns, or they can descend further into implementation details using an ontology 
specific implementation language. It is the combined presence of all these ODP char- 
acteristics that distinguish ODPs from heuristics, rules, or algorithms. Heuristics and 
principles frequently participate in the concerns of a pattern, but they are only one 
element of the ODP. A rule may be part of the solution in a pattern description, but a 
rule solution is neither sufficient nor necessary. ODPs are not designed to be executed 
or analysed by computers, as one might imagine to be true for rules: ODPs are to be 
executed with insight, taste, experience, and a sense of aesthetics, as it was described 
by Coplien for software design patterns [7] . 

In general, a pattern is an abstraction from a concrete form that conveys the essence 
of a proven solution to a problem recurring within specific non-arbitrary contexts 
amidst competing concerns [6] [7]. Each ODP has three parts, which express a relation 
between a certain context, a problem, and a solution. For example, the concrete form 
of an Interact ionHider is the solution to the recurring problem of too numerous 
interconnections between concepts. The problem occurs within the context of inter- 
acting general concepts, and in the presence of the competing concerns, such as con- 
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ceptual semantic changes within composed, more specific concepts. The proposed 
solution involves the distinctive structure of Collaborators and Interac- 
tionHiders, which balances these concerns of composed concepts, in the manner 
most appropriate for the context of a molecular biological receptor ontology. Using the 
InteractionHider ODP form, the description of the solution, which simplifies concepts 
and their interfaces, tries to capture and to embody the essential insight of centralising 
control. This solution should be usable and useful for other ontology designers in 
similar situations. The ODP also has a name, such as InteractionHider ODP’, which 
serves as a conceptual handle, to facilitate discussing the ODP and the information it 
represents. The successive application of several ODPs, each encapsulating its own 
problem and concern, such as the further ChainOfConcept ODP and the UpdateDe- 
pendency ODP, unfolds a larger solution, which emerges indirectly as a result of the 
smaller solutions. 

Writing good ODPs is very difficult, because an ODP should help its users to 1) 
comprehend existing systems, 2) customise systems to fit user needs, and 3) construct 
new systems. This will be illustrated by the following three examples of an Interac- 
tionHider ODP, an UpdateDependency ODP, and a ChainOf Concepts ODP, which are 
implemented in the programming language Common Lisp Object System (CLOS) 
[20]. ODP examples are applied within the case study of molecular biological recep- 
tors, which distinguish two groups of cell-surface receptors and intra-cellular receptor. 
A receptor is a protein that binds a specific extra-cellular signalling molecule, called a 
ligand, and initiates a response in the cell. Cell-surface receptors, such as the acetyl- 
choline receptor and the insulin receptor, are located in the plasma membrane, with 
their ligand-binding site exposed to the external medium. Intra-cellular receptors, such 
as steroid hormone receptors, bind ligands, that diffuse into the cell across the plasma 
membrane. A steroid is a hydrophobic molecule related to cholesterol. Many impor- 
tant hormones, such as estrogen and testosterone, are steroids. The intracellular re- 
ceptor super-family includes thyroid hormone receptors, cortisol receptors, estrogen 
receptors, progesterone receptors. Vitamin D receptors, and retinoic acid receptors [1]. 



3 Interaction-Hider ODP 

Ontology design encourages the organisation of specific concepts into more general 
concepts and the distribution of their meaning. More specific concepts, such as ’cell- 
surface receptor’ or ’intra-cellular receptor’, are often larger expressions composed of 
several words; more general concepts, such as ’receptor’, are often shorter expressions 
and sometimes described by a single word. The distribution of concepts, which form 
and compose more specific concepts, can result in a deep concept structure with many 
connections between the conceptual components. In the worst case, each concept ends 
up knowing about all others. Though partitioning an ontology into many higher and 
lower concepts generally enhances reusability, proliferating interconnections tend to 
reduce it again. Numerous interconnections make it less likely that a combination of 
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concepts is understandable, recognisable and correct, and the ontology will become 
monolithic. 

A possible solution is to encapsulate the meaning of a more complex and specific 
concept, such as ’steroid hormone receptor’, by a separate Interact ionHider 
concept. An Interact ionHider is responsible for controlling and co-ordinating 
the interactions of higher and more general concepts, such as the concepts of ’steroid’, 
’hormone’ and ’receptor’. The Interact ionHider serves as an intermediary step, 
that keeps concepts grouped into more specific related sub-concepts from referring to 
each other, and explicitly promotes loose connecting. The individual concepts of ’ster- 
oid’, ’hormone’ and ’receptor’ only know the Interact ionHider, thereby reducing 
the number of interconnections. Therefore, the InteractionHider ODP defines how to 
encapsulate 1) the interaction of more general concepts, 2) the relationship of their 
meanings, and 3) the correct semantic changes of the individual concepts when they 
get composed with each other. 

The InteractionHider ODP improves the reuse of heavily inter-linked general con- 
cepts. Meaning that is distributed between several concepts will be customisable, 
because the InteractionHider selects, analyses and adapts the meaning and 
information distributed among several general concepts. To change any meaning re- 
quires the specification of various concrete InteractionHiders, such as ’steroid- 
hormone-receptor’. The loosely connected Collaborator concepts, which are the 
components of the more specific concepts, can be used as they are. The distinction of 
Collaborator and InteractionHider allows to vary and to reuse them inde- 
pendently, to simplify concepts and their interfaces, and to centralise control. The 
InteractionHider and its subclasses define an interface to compose concepts 
into more specific concepts. The interface communicates with Collaborators, 
which access the general concepts. The actual InteractionHider ’steroid- 
hormone-receptor’ knows, maintains, and co-ordinates the Collaborators ’ster- 
oid’, ’hormone’, and ’receptor’. Each Collaborator knows its Interaction- 
Hider. Each Collaborator communicates with its InteractionHider 
whenever it would have otherwise interacted with another Collaborator directly. 

I am using a ReceptorConcept Composer, which is a kind of Interac- 
tionHider, to implement the above receptor example. The class ReceptorCon- 
ceptComposer defines the interface for composers of receptor related concepts. 

The interface has the function of creating and composing conceptual elements. 

(def class InteractionHider () ()) 

(defclass ReceptorConceptComposer ( InteractionHider )() ) 

(defmethod composeConceptEl ( (ob ReceptorConceptComposer)) ()) 
(defmethod createCoIIaborator ( (ob ReceptorConceptComposer)) ()) 

Subclasses of ReceptorConceptComposer, such as Organiser, will over- 
ride composeConceptEl to affect the appropriate concept element. These sub- 
classes will also override createCoIIaborator to construct the concept elements 
in the more specific receptor concepts. 

Collaborator is the class for concept elements, which are referenced to com- 
pose more specific concepts. In this example, each concept element knows its con- 
cept Composer. 
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(def class Collaborator () 

( (conceptComposer : initarg : conceptComposer ) ) ) 

(defmethod get -conceptComposer ( (ob Collaborator) ) 

( (slot-value ob 'conceptComposer) ) ) 

Concept elements call the composeConceptEl operation on their concept com- 
posers. In this example, composeConceptEl of Collaborator calls the op- 
eration composeConceptEl of the concept composer for receptors. 

(defmethod composeConceptEl ( (ob Collaborator) ) 
(composeConceptEl (get -conceptComposer ob ) ) ) 

Steroid, Hormone, and Receptor are subclasses of Collaborator. 
They all provide operations to combine, select, count, and to arrange the components 
for more specific concepts, such as "steroid hormone", "steroid hormone receptor", 
"thyroid hormone receptor", and "retinoic acid receptor". All these receptor examples 
are structurally related in a molecular biological sense and belong to the same intra- 
cellular receptor super-family. Only the code for Receptor is shown; the code for 
Steroid and Hormone are analogous. 

(def class Receptor (Collaborator) ()) 

(defmethod combine ( (ob Receptor) els) 

( (composeConceptEl ob) ) ) 

(defmethod arrange ( (ob Receptor) els) 

( (composeConceptEl ob) ) ) 

(defmethod select ( (ob Receptor) els) ()) 

(defmethod count ( (ob Receptor) concept) ()) 

The Organiser class mediates between the components of the various receptor 
concepts. Organiser is a subclass of ReceptorConceptComposer. Organ- 
iser keeps track of the components, which it arranged within the concept. It rede- 
fines the createCollaborator to create the concept components and to initial- 
ise its references to them. The inherited operation composeConceptEl has to 
ensure that the concept components collaborate properly. It becomes obvious that the 
complexity of composeConceptEl increases proportionally with the complexity 
of the concepts related to various receptors. 

(def class Organiser (ReceptorConceptComposer) ()) 

(defmethod createCollaborator ( (ob Organiser) ) 

("get all concept elements" 

"assemble and arrange the components in the concept")) 



4 Update-Dependency ODP 



A common side effect of partitioning an ontology into a collection of collaborating 
concepts is the need to maintain consistency between related concepts. This necessity 
was already quite obvious in the previously discussed InteractionHider ODP when 
composing general concepts into more specific concepts of the intracellular receptor 
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super-family. This super-family includes thyroid hormone receptors, cortisol recep- 
tors, estrogen receptors, progesterone receptors. Vitamin D receptors, and retinoic acid 
receptors [1]. Consistency within the concepts of the various receptors should not be 
achieved by making the concepts and their sub-components, such as Vitamin D or 
estrogen, tightly connected, because that will reduce their reusability. It should be 
possible to adapt an individual concept and all related information to any kind of 
change also if it is unknown how many concepts need to be changed finally. For in- 
stance, the ‘intracellular receptor super- family’ can also be called the ‘steroid- 
hormone receptor super- family’ . If such a change of naming would occur within an 
ontology with tightly coupled concepts then concepts like 'steroid' and 'hormone' 
would be directly affected. Therefore, a concept with any degree of specificity should 
be able to notify other concepts without making assumptions about which these con- 
cepts are. 

The UpdateDependency ODP defines a one-to-many dependency between concepts 
so that when one concept changes significantly, all its dependents are notified and 
updated automatically. The key elements in this ODP are Elements and Depen - 
dencyUpdaters, between which only an abstract and minimal connection exists. 

An Element maintains and knows a list of its DependenyUpdaters, each 
conforming to the simple interface of the abstract DependencyUpdater concept. It 
also provides an interface for attaching and detaching DependencyUpdaters. Any 
number of DependencyUpdaters may update an Element. The updated element 
does not know which DependencyUpdater actually changed it All Dependen- 
cyUpdaters are notified whenever the Element undergoes a change. 

A DependencyUpdater defines an updating interface for concepts that should be 
notified of changes in an Element. The DependencyUpdater that initiates the 
change request postpones its update until it gets a notification from the Element. An 
unexpected change of an Element may cause a cascade of updates to Dependen- 
cyUpdaters and their dependent concepts, because DependencyUpdaters 
have no knowledge of each other's presence. Therefore, a protocol about the depend- 
ency criteria has to be well-defined and maintained that they can be tracked down and 
their cost evaluated. 

For example, the change of the concept 'intracellular receptor super-family' into 
'steroid-hormone receptor super-family' would require the update of all depending 
information, such as the definition of the composed but still general concept 'steroid 
hormone receptor'. Steroid hormones include cortisol, the steroid sex hormones, vita- 
min D in vertebrates, and the moulting hormone ecdysone in insects. All these hor- 
mones are made from cholesterol, which could also form a separate concept and a set 
of direct links to the various hormones further expanding to the appropriate receptors. 
The Element 'steroid hormone' stores interesting information for any Dependen- 
cyUpdater, such as 'receptor super- family'. The Element 'steroid hormone' sends 
notification to its DependencyUpdaters when some information changes. The 
DependencyUpdater 'receptor super-family' also maintains a reference to the 
Element 'steroid hormone'. The DependencyUpdater 'receptor super-family' 
implements the interface to store information that should stay consistent with the up- 
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dated Element, which would be in this example the naming change from ’intracel- 
lular receptor super-family’ into ’steroid-hormone receptor super-family’. 

An abstract concept defines the DependencyUpdater interface and supports 
multiple Elements for each DependencyUpdater. The Element passed to the 
update operation of DependencyUpater lets the DependencyUpdater de- 
termine which Element changed when it knows about a list of potential elements to 
be updated. 

(def class DependencyUpdater () ()) 

(defmethod update ( (ob DependencyUpdater) Element ) ()) 

Similar to DependencyUpdater, an abstract concept defines the Element in- 
terface showing the functions to add and remove potential DependencyUpdaters 
related to the conceptual Element: 

(defclass Element () 

( (dependencyUpdaters :initarg : dependencyUpdaters ) ) ) 

(defmethod attach ( (ob Element) dependencyUpdater ) 

( (setf (slot-value ob 'dependencyUpdaters) 

(append dependencyUpdater (slot-value ob 'dependencyUpdaters)))) 
(defmethod detach ( (ob Element) dependencyUpdater) 

((setf (slot-value ob 'dependencyUpdaters) 

(remove dependencyUpdater (slot-value ob 'dependencyUpdaters)))) 
(defmethod notify ( (ob Element) ) 

(dolist (i (slot-value ob 'dependencyUpdaters)) 

(update i currentitem) ) 

SteroidHormone is an Element involved in naming ’intracellular receptor su- 
per-family’ synonymously as ’steroid hormone receptor super-family’. SteroidHor- 
mone notifies its DependencyUpdaters about any semantic change caused by 
added suffixes or adverbs, or new word compositions. SteroidHormone also pro- 
vides the interface for retrieving and accessing individual information about cortisol, 
the steroid sex hormones, vitamin D, and the hormone ecdysone. 

(defclass SteroidHormone (Element) ()) 

(defmethod get-cortisol ( (ob SteroidHormone)) ()) 

(defmethod get -sex-hormones ( (ob SteroidHormone)) ()) 

(defmethod get-vitamin-D ( (ob SteroidHormone)) ()) 

(defmethod get-ecdysone ( (ob SteroidHormone)) ()) 

The change operation is called to provide an accurate basis of word and expres- 
sion components, change updates the SteroidHormone ’s internal state and calls 
notify to inform DependencyUpdaters of the change: 

(defmethod change ( (ob SteroidHormone) ) 

(, -update internal state of the expression components 
(notify ob) ) 
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5 Chain-of-Concepts ODP 

When an original context gets initiated within an ontology, the concepts that ultimately 
will fulfil the meaning and represent the information might not be known explicitly. 
For example, the context might be that steroid hormones are all made from choles- 
terol, and that all act by a similar mechanism diffusing directly across the plasma 
membrane of target cells and binding to intracellular receptor proteins [1]. We can 
imagine the situation, when the potential concepts of cortisol, steroid sex hormones, 
vitamin D, and the moulting hormone ecdysone hormones fulfilling the context of 
steroid hormones were not known from beginning but specified dynamically. The 
ChainOfConcepts ODP uncouples contexts and concepts by giving multiple concepts a 
chance to fulfil the context. The receiving concepts are forming a chain, and the con- 
text is passed along this chain until it gets fulfilled. In our case study, the concepts of 
cortisol, steroid sex hormones, vitamin D, and ecdysone would form such a chain. To 
forward the context along the chain and to ensure that the receiving concepts remain 
unknown, each concept on the chain shares a common interface for expressing a con- 
text and for accessing its successor on the chain. This chaining technique simplifies 
concept interconnections. Instead of concepts maintaining references to all candidate 
concepts, they keep a single reference to their successor. The information and meaning 
expressed by a context will be modified through changes in the chain of concepts. 
Since a context has no explicitly related concept there is no guarantee that it will be 
finally expressed, especially if the chain of concepts is not configured properly. 

The PotentialConcept defines an interface for handling and expressing con- 
texts, and it implements the successor link. Within the chain, each concrete concept, 
such as Vitamin-D, steroid sex hormone, cortisol, and ecdysone, 
accesses its successor and forwards the context, if it cannot express the context itself. 

(defclass PotentialConcept () 

((successor rinitarg : successor) 

(context :initarg :context))) 

(defmethod get-successor ( (ob PotentialConcept)) ()) 

(defmethod handle-context ( (ob PotentialConcept) ) 

( (if (get-successor ob) 

(handle-context (get-successor ob) ) ) ) ) 

(defmethod fulf il-context ( (ob PotentialConcept)) ()) 

All concrete concepts are subclasses of the abstract PotentialConcept class. 

(defclass ConcreteConcept (PotentialConcept) ()) 

In this example. Vitamin D is the first concrete concept on the chain. Vitamin-D 
is a subclass of ConcreteConcept. 

(defclass Vitamin-D (ConcreteConcept) ()) 



The handle -context operation of Vitamin-D first tests if there is a con- 
text it can fulfil. If the ontology designer has defined none, then the context gets for- 
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warded to the successor using the handle -context operation of Potential - 
Concept. 

(defmethod handle-context ( (ob Vitamin-D) ) 

( (if (fulf il-context ob) 

/express and fulfil the context. If not then... 
(call-next-method ob) ) ) ) 

The rest of the concrete concepts will implement a similar scheme, such as: 

(defclass SteroidSexHormone (ConcreteConcept ) ()) 

(defclass Cortisol (ConcreteConcept) ()) 

(defclass Ecdysone (ConcreteConcept) ()) 

At the end of the chain is a concept called steroidHormone . SteroidHor- 
mone is not a concrete concept, but a direct subclass of Potent ialConcept. 
Whenever a fulf il -concept operation propagates to this level of generality, 
because no more specific concept could fulfil the context, the concept Steroid- 
Hormone can supply information in general, or it can offer a list of different con- 
texts. 

(defclass SteroidHormone (PotentialConcept ) ()) 

(defmethod fulf il-context ( (ob SteroidHormone) ) 

( ( ; show a list of related or alternative contexts))) 

The operation fulf il-context can be called from any concrete concept in 
the chain. A called concrete concept may fulfil the context immediately. Any concrete 
concept can be the successor of any other one, and the successors can be changed 
dynamically to get the proper context expressed wherever the search is started within 
the concept chain. 



6 Conclusions 

Ontological Desing Patterns (ODPs) try to provide a technique for the design and 
implementation of genome-level ontologies that are important to post-genomic bioin- 
formatics. These ontologies have to be described in a consistent and coherent manner. 
The objectives of ODPs are 1) to improve the interaction with and within the ontology 
revealing where the data came from, and what happened to it, 2) to improve data qual- 
ity, which has to be consistent, up-to-date, accurate and complete, 3) to support any 
system integration process of individual data sources making available the descriptions 
and interfaces of various ontologies, and 4) to support the maintenance, analysis, and 
design of new ontologies by increasing the control and reliability of the ontology de- 
velopment process providing information about the structure, meaning, and origin of 
the ontological concepts. 

ODPs solve design problems and capture solutions, not just abstract principles or 
strategies. The solutions offered by an ODP are not always quite obvious. ODPs try to 
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describe relationships, deeper system structures and mechanisms, and not just mod- 
ules. The best ODPs generate a solution to a problem indirectly, which is a necessary 
approach for the most difficult problems of design. This paper provides the descrip- 
tions and code examples of the three ontological design patterns InteractionHider 
ODP, UpdateDependency ODP, and ChainOfConcept ODP. As shown by these ODP 
examples applied on intracellular receptors, ODPs describe the meaning or properties 
of data with the aim to better understand, manage and use that data. They provide a 
consistent documentation about the structure, the development process and the use of 
an ontology, because a specific ODP pattern models information behind the actual 
data. ODPs are difficult to develop, and the construction of the ODPs presented in this 
paper was an iterative process. As conceptual representations of ontological design, 
these ODPs could equally be mapped to different knowledge representation languages, 
such as Description Logics [5] [11] or XML (http://www.w3.org/TR/WD-xml-link). 
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Abstract. Any algorithm for mining association rules must discover the 
set of all maximal frequent itemsets (maxL) from a database. Given a 
set of itemsets X, to verify that X is maxL, two conditions must be 
checked: (1) any itemset x in A is frequent, and (2) the dual of X must 
be the set of all minimal infrequent itemsets (minS). This observation 
leads us to a family of algorithms for mining association rules. Given a 
reasonable guess of minS and maxL, we verify their duality relationship, 
and rehne the two sets until the above two conditions hold. We note that 
previously proposed algorithms such as Apriori and Pincer-Search, are 
all members of our algorithm family. Also, we study a member algorithm 
called FlipFlop. Through a series of experiments, we show that FlipFlop 
signihcantly reduces the I/O requirement of mining association rules. 

Keywords: Data mining, association rules, lattice 



1 Introduction 

Association rule mining [2] is one of the hottest topics in data mining. Recent 
interesting works on this problem and its variations include [1,4,5]. An asso- 
ciation rule is an induction rule of the form X ^ Y , where X and Y are two 
non-empty and non-overlapping sets of items. The problem of association rules 
mining can be decomposed into two subproblems: 

1. Find out all frequent itemsets and their support counts. A frequent item- 
set is a set of items which are contained in a sufficiently large number of 
transactions, with respect to a support threshold minimum support. 

2. From the set of frequent itemsets found, hnd all association rules that have 
a corihdence value exceeding a confidence threshold minimum confidence. 

Since the solution to the second subproblem is straightforward [3], major 
research efforts have been spent on the hrst subproblem. Most of the algorithms 
devised to find the set of all frequent itemsets, L, are based on the Apriori 
algorithm [3]. The Apriori algorithm finds out the frequent itemsets iteratively. 
In the iteration, Apriori generates a number of candidate itemsets of size 
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i. then scans the database to hnd the snpport connt of each candidate 

itemset. Itemsets whose snpport connts are smaller than the minimnm snpport 
are discarded. terminates when no more candidate set can be generated. 

The key of the algorithm is the _Gen fnnction which wisely 

generates only those candidate itemsets that have the potential of being freqnent. 
However, at each database scan, only candidate itemsets of the same size are gen- 
erated. Conseqnently, the nnmber of database scans reqnired by -based 

algorithms depends on the size of the largest freqnent itemsets. As an example, 
if a database contains a size-10 freqnent itemset, then at least 10 database scans 
are reqnired. For large databases containing gigabytes of transactions, the I/O 
cost is daimtingly big. The goal of this paper is to devise an I/O efficient algo- 
rithm for Ending all freqnent itemsets. As we will see soon, onr trick lies on the 
dnality property of maximal frequent itemsets and minimal infrequent itemsets. 

Among all the freqnent itemsets in L, some of them are maximal, that is, 
they are not proper snbsets of any other freqnent itemset in L. If one is given the 
set of all these maximal freqnent itemsets (denoted by maxL), then Ending the 
snpport connts of all freqnent itemsets wonld become very simple. Essentially, 
one has to (1) generate, for each maximal freqnent itemset y G maxL, its down- 
set / y = C y} (i.e., the set of all snbsets of y); (2) nnion all these down-sets 
to obtain Uyemaa;L i y'i (^) scan the database once to obtain the snpport connt 
of every itemset in UyemaxL i V- Notice that by the property that an itemset 
is freqnent implies all its snbsets are freqnent, we have UyemaxL i V — So, 
the above steps wonld obtain the snpport connts of all freqnent itemsets. Onr 
discnssion thns snggests that if one conld End maxL efficiently, then one could 
potentially reduce the number of database scans required for the mining process. 

Before we discuss how to obtain maxL fast, let us Erst consider the dual of 
the problem. Suppose U is the set of all itemsets, then the set of all infrequent 
itemsets, S, would be equal to U — L. Among all the itemsets in S, some of them 
are minimal in the sense that they are not proper supersets of any other itemset 
in S. Let us denote the set containing all these minimal infrequent itemsets by 
minS. Now, given maxL, one can (theoretically) uniquely determine minS by 
evaluating the following expression: 

minS = T{maxL) = min(f/ ~ ( [J i y))^ 

y^maxL 

where min() is a function which, given a set Y, returns all minimal itemsets 
in Y We use the symbol T() to denote the transformation from a maxL to 
its corresponding minS. Conversely, we note that given minS, maxL can be 
determined by: 



maxL = L[minS) = max(f/ ~ ( T y))^ 

y^minS 

where ^ y = {x\x ^ U Ay C x} (called the up-set of y) is the set of all supersets of 
y, and max() returns all the maximal elements of a given set. We use the symbol 
T() to denote the transformation from a minS to its corresponding maxL. Given 
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Algorithm Find-Freq-Item-Set(minS', maxL) 
while (some itemset x in minS is frequent OR 

some itemset y in maxL is infrequent OR 
minS ^ T (maxL) OR maxS ^ ±(minS') ) 
refine minS 
refine maxL 
end while 

A - U i 

^ z^maxL 

scan the databse and count the supports of the itemsets in L 
whose supports have not been counted yet. 



Fig. 1. Finding the support counts of all frequent itemsets 



a set of maximal itemsets Y and a set of minimal itemsets X, if X = T(y) (or 
eqnivalently, Y = _L(X)), we say that X and Y are dnals of each other. 

Snppose an oracle snggests that minS and maxL are his guesses of the real 
minS and maxL, respectively.^ To verify that they are the trne minS and maxL, 
they have to satisfy the following necessary and sufficient conditions; 

(1) Sx G minS,x is infrequent; 

(2) Vx G maxL, x is frequent; 

(3) minS = T{maxL) (or equivalently, maxL = L[minS)). 

Proof: See [7]. 

If all three conditions hold, then we have maxL = maxL and the task of 
hnding the support counts of all frequent itemsets can be done easily as discussed 
previously. However, if some of the conditions do not hold (e.g., if some itemset 
X in minS is actually frequent), we need to refine the sets minS and maxL. 
The rehned sets can be tested against the three conditions again, and be rehned 
further again if not all of the conditions are satished. This strategy leads us to 
a framework of algorithms for hnding frequent itemsets as shown in Figure 1. 

We show in [7] that previous proposed algorithms, e.g. , are special 

cases of our framework. In the rest of the paper, we address the following issues: 

— How to check the conditions? Checking conditions (1) and (2) above can be 
easily done by scanning the database. However, checking the duality condi- 
tion may not be straightforward. We will show how the dual operators can 
be implemented efficiently in Section 2. 

— How to obtain an initial “good” guess of minS and maxLl In Section 4, we 
will show how to obtain a good guess of minS and maxL by mining a small 
sample of the database. 

— How would the algorithm framework lead to an efficient algorithm? We pro- 
pose and discuss an algorithm FI FI in Section 3, which takes advantage 
of an educated guess of maxL and minS to discover all frequent itemsets. 

^ We assume that minS and maxL contain only minimal and maximal itemsets, re- 
spectively. That is, minS — mm{minS) and maxL — max(maxL). 
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2 The dual operators 

2.1 Computing T(K) 

Let us first consider T(). A brute force algorithm would enumerate all itemsets 
in U, except those that are subsets of any itemset in Y . The resulting set A 
is U — [Jy^Y i y- The algorithm then computes min(A) by discarding all non- 
minimal itemsets in A. This method is clearly infeasible, since the cardinality of 
U is exponential to the number of items in the database. However, the following 
observations tell us that we do not need to consider all the itemsets in U . 

Observation 1 If k is the size of the largest itemset in Y , then no itemset x in 
T(y) contains more than /c + 1 items. 

Observation 2 For any itemset x = {xi, ...,Xn} £ T(T), we must have Vi in 
[l,n],3ti e Y such that x — {xi} C ti. Moreover, if n > 2, then ^t ^ Y such 
that for two distinct Xi and xj in x, both x — {xi} C t and x — {xj} C t. 

Observation 1 suggests that in order to compute T(T), one only needs to 
consider itemsets of size at most /c + 1, where k is the size of the largest itemset 
in Y. Also, for any itemset x = {xi, ...,Xn} (2 < n < /e + 1), if x e T(T), 
Observation 2 implies that there must exist two distinct A G T and t 2 ^ Y 
such that X — {xi} C t± and x — {X2} ^ ^ 2 - The intersection of ti and t2 must 
therefore contain at least n — 2 items (in particular, {xs, ...,Xn})- Also, note that 
xi ^ t 2 — ti and X 2 G ti — t 2 - For proofs of the observations, please see [7]. 

Based on the observations, our strategy of computing T(T) goes as follow: 
(1) Determine k, the size of the largest itemset in Y . (2) For each 2 < n < /c + 1, 
consider every pair of tp tj in Y such that \ti Ftj\ > n — 2, then generate all 
itemsets x by picking n — 2 items from F Pltj, one item from ti — tj, and one item 
from tj — ti, and verify that every size-(n — 1) subset of x is a subset of some 
t gY , and that x itself is not a subset of some t ^Y. (3) Finally, we add all size- 
1 itemsets which are not subsets of any y eY. Figure 2 shows the algorithm for 
computing Tn(T), which, given a maximal set Y, returns all itemsets in T(T) 
whose size equals n >2. Figure 3 shows the algorithm for computing T(T). 

2.2 Computing _L(X) 

In P nee -Se ch [6], the authors invented an ingenious way of discovering fre- 
quent itemsets. Informally, P nee -Se eh always maintains a set called MFCS 
which satishes the constraint that any frequent itemset in the database must be 
a subset of some itemset in MFCS. By scanning the database, P nee -Se ch 
may discover that a certain set of itemsets. A, are infrequent. A function called 
MFCS- en is then executed to rehne MFCS so that the newly discovered knowl- 
edge (due to A) is reflected in the new MFCS. Due to space limitation, interested 
readers are referred to [6] for details. 

We found that MFCS- en is indeed an eflicient way of computing T in disguise. 
Figure 4 shows an algorithm for computing T(A) given a set of minimal itemsets 
X. We remark that our algorithm originates from MFCS- en proposed in [6]. 
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function Tn{y) 

X 0 

for each U,tj ^ Y, U ^ tj , 
if (1(L ntj)\ >n - 2) 






/ 




Cl , Ct2 5 • * * ; an — 2 ^ b C tj , 






an — 1 U. ti tj , an ^ tj ti^ 


{ai,a2,. 


•) Cn} 


Vd e [1, n] G y s.t. 






{ai, tt2, ..., an} - {ad} Y t, 






^y eY s.t. {ai,a 2 , ...,an} C y ^ 



X Xu A 



return X 



Fig. 2. Computing Tn{Y) 



function T(y) 

k size of the largest itemset in Y 

X 0 

for p := 2 to /c + 1 
X X U Tp(Y) 
X^Xu{{a}\a^yyyUY} 
return X 



Fig. 3. Computing T (Y) 



The T() algorithm maintains a set of itemsets Y, which, when the algorithm 
terminates, gives Y = T(X). Initially, Y is set to contain the lone set of all 
items in the database. T() then processes each itemset s in X in tnrn. If any 
itemset m in T is a superset of s, we know that m must not in U — Uccex T 
and hence, m ^ T(X), and should thus be removed from Y (line 7). We then 
generate all the immediate subsets of m that can be formed by removing some 
item e C s from m, since these itemsets could still be in U — IJccex T We then 
check whether they are maximal in Y . If so, they are added to Y . 



3 FlipFlop 

One nice property of is that with maxL = Lj) as its guess 

of maxL, verifying that the dual of maxL contains only infrequent itemsets 
amounts to only checking the itemsets in Ci. The verihcation process is thus 
very simple. Unfortunately, the special structure of ’s maxL essentially 

requires that the complete set of all Lj {j < i) be known in order to derive 
what size-* itemsets (i.e., the set Ci) need to be checked. Also, the result of the 
checking would supply with the information of Li only, but not the 

itemsets of size larger than i. This implies that the rehnement of maxL must be 
performed in steps, with L\ being ’s initial guess of maxL. This guess, 

however, is usually “fairly far” from the real maxL. It thus seems that the hrst 
database scan is not effectively utilized to obtain a good guess. 
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function _L(X) 

y := {m} 

for each itemset s G X 

for each itemset m G X 
if s C m 

Y := Y -{m} 
for each item e G s 

if m — {e} is not a subset of any itemset in Y 
Y y U{m- {e}} 

return Y 



Fig. 4. Computing _L(X) 



1 algorithm FlipFlop(maxI/) 

2 Cb* = (I J lx)UT(maxL) 

3 maxL minS 0 

4 repeat 

5 scan database and count the supports of all itemsets in CS 

6 FCS all frequent itemsets in CS 

7 IFCS all infrequent itemsets in CS 

8 maxL max(maa:L U FCS) 

9 minS mm{minS U IFCS) 

10 CS (T (maxL) — minS) U (_L(mmS') — maxL) 

11 until CS — 0 

12 return the support counts of all itemsets in I I ^ r i x 

<Jx^maxL ^ 

Fig. 5. Algorithm FlipFlop 



Alternatively, one can take a sample of the database and obtain a more 
reasonable gness of maxL by mining the sample. In a previous study [9], it 
is shown that sampling is a cost-effective technique for finding an approximate 
solution to the mining problem. As an example, if the size of the largest frequent 
itemset is 10, then mining a 10% sample using requires scanning the 

10% sample about 10 times. The I/O cost is about the same as that of scanning 
the complete database once to obtain L\. However, the maxL obtained by the 
mine-the-sample method would be much closer to the real maxL than L\. 

A more efficient mining algorithm should thus make use of a better gness of 
maxL. We propose an algorithm FI FI that follows this principal. Given a 
maxL (perhaps obtained by mining a sample of the database), FI FI hrst 
computes the dual minS = T{maxL). All itemsets in minS and ^ 

are put into a counting set, CS. The database is then scanned to obtain the 
support counts of all the itemsets in CS. (Any itemset that is a subset of some 
itemset in maxL is included in CS because if maxL is a reasonable guess of 
maxL, then most of the itemsets in I J 1 x are frequent and their supports 

^ x£maxL 

are needed anyway to generate all association rules. Thus we might count them 
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Parameter 


Description 


Value 


|D| 


database size in number of transactions 


■Kimjng 


N 


number of items 




|W| 


number of potentially frequent itemsets 




|/| 


average size of potentially frequent itemsets 


4 


|T| 


average size of transactions 






group size - 1 


6 



Table 1. Parameters of the database generation model 



as well in the first pass.) The set CS is then partitioned into two sets: the set of 
freqnent itemsets, FCS, and the_^t of infreqnent itemsets, IFC^. The result of 
the counting is used to update minS and maxL. Specihcally, maxL = max(FC'5') 
and minS = min(/FC'5'). At this point, we know that maxL contains only 
maximal frequent itemsets and minS contains only minimal infrequent itemsets. 
However, they are not guaranteed to be duals of each other. FI FI thus 
applies the dual operators to construct a new CS = {T{maxL) — minS) U 
(T(mmS') — maxL). If the duality condition does not hold, CS would be non- 
empty. The database is then scanned again to hud th^upportsj;^the itemsets in 
CS. The result of the counting is used to update maxL and minS. The process 
repeats until CS becomes empty. Figure 5 shows the algorithm FI FI 

4 Experiments and Results 

To evaluate the performance of FI FI , we performed extensive experiments. 
Our goals are to study the amount of I/O saving that can be achieved by 
FI FI over other algorithms, and how we can get a good guess of maxL 
by sampling. We will also compare the algorithms in terms of their CPU usage. 

4.1 Synthetic data generation 

In the experiments, we followed the approach of [3] and [8] and used synthetic 
data as the test databases. Due to space limitations, readers are referred to [8] 
for more details. Table 1 shows the parameter setting of our baseline experiment. 

4.2 Mining a Sample 

We ran a set of simulation experiments to study how sampling should be done 
to get a good estimate of maxL. In the experiments, a synthetic database was 
generated. A fraction / of transactions were extracted from the database as sam- 
ples. We then mined the samples using . The maximals of the resulting 

frequent itemsets discovered were then used as maxL for FI FI . We repeated 
the experiment a number of times, each with a different set of samples. For each 
experiment, we recorded the I/O cost spent and the number of itemsets whose 
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Sample size 


1/2 


1/4 


1/8 1/16 1/32 1/128 



(a) I/O cost 


Mining the sample 


4.59 


2.25 


1.12 


0.60 


0.30 


0.08 


FlipFlop 


2.33 


3.17 


3.17 


4.07 


4.33 


5.00 


FlipFlop (Include sampling) 


6.92 


5.42 


4.29 


4.67 


4.63 


5.08 


Apriori 


|9 1 


(b) Itemset counting cost 


Mining the sample 


113,460 


57,019 


28,258 


23,242 


7,154 


1,854 


FlipFlop 


228,996 


232,041 


233,387 


236,945 


242,197 


257,920 


FlipFlop (Include sampling) 


342,456 


289,060 


261,645 


260,187 


249,351 


259,774 


Apriori 


224,480 



Table 2. Performance of FlipFlop versus sample size {ps — 1%) 



supports were counted. These costs included those spent on mining the samples 
by and on mining the database by FI FI , and they were calculated 

by the following expressions. The recorded costs were averaged and compared 
with those of when was applied to the database directly. 

Total no. of database scans = No. of database scans needed by FI FI 

+ (No. of database scans needed by mining the sample x /) (1) 

Total no. of itemsets counted = No. of itemsets counted in FI FI 

+ (No. of itemsets counted in the sample x /) (2) 

Table 2 shows the result of a typical experiment. In the experiment, the 
support threshold {ps) was set to 1%. In the table, the rows labeled “Mining the 
sample” shows the costs of applying on the samples; the rows labeled 

“FI FI ” shows the costs of executing FI FI when it is supplied with 
the maxL found from mining the sample; the rows labeled “FI FI (include 
sampling)” shows the total costs of the whole mining process. 

From Table 2, we see that the larger the sample size is, the fewer I/O passes 
FI FI requires. For example, when / = 1/2, FI FI only takes 2.33 passes 
to complete. This is because the maxL suggested by mining such a big sample is 
very close to the real maxL. This benehts FI FI greatly. However, the costs 
of mining the sample also increases with /, hence increasing the sample size to 
large values become counter-productive. From Table 2, we see that picking an 
/ in the range (1/32 to 1/8) gives a very good I/O performance: the total I/O 
cost required (4.29 to 4.63 passes) is only about half of what needs. 

The CPU requirement of the algorithms can be measured by the itemset 
counting cost. Similar to the case of I/O cost, a smaller sample size causes 
less amount of counting performed in the mine-the-sample phase while more 
counting effort is spent in the FI FI phase. Again, a smaller sample gives a 
less accurate estimate of maxL, and as a result, some infrequent itemsets are 
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1 ps^ample \ 


1.0% 


0.9% 


0.8% 


0.75% 


I/O cost 


4.67 


3.92 


2.80 


2.17 


Itemset counting cost 


260,187 


269,793 


293,389 


310,741 



Table 3. Performance of FlipFlop (including sampling) versus ps_sampie 



counted by FI FI superfluously. From Table 2, we see that picking / = 1/32 
causes the least amount of total counting effort (249,351). Comparing with the 
counting cost of Apriori (224,480), FI FI requires about 10% more CPU 
time. This CPU overhead, however, brings us an I/O cost reduction of 50%. 

In [9], it is shown that lowering the support threshold when mining the sam- 
ples improves the accuracy of the estimate. We therefore re-ran our experiments 
with a smaller support threshold Ps_sampie when mining the sample. Table 3 
shows the performance of the algorithm with different values of Ps_sampie- In 
this experiment, the sample size was hxed at 1/16 of the whole database. 

From the table, we see that setting a smaller value of Ps_sampie dramatically 
reduces the I/O cost. For example, when ps_sampie = 0.75%, the I/O cost is only 
2.17, or a 76% saving when compared with . This I/O cost reduction, 

however, comes from the expense of a higher itemset counting cost. This is 
because by mining the sample with a small support threshold, many itemsets 
are considered frequent in the mine-the-sample phase. As a result, the initial 
counting set CS (line 2, Figure 5) is large. A large CS is a mixed blessing: it 
causes more itemsets to be counted but allows more information be obtained 
when the supports of these itemsets are determined by scanning the database. 
If one wants to trade CPU for a better I/O efficiency, especially if the system 
has a slow storage component, FI FI can provide the flexibility by means of 
tuning ps_sample- 

4.3 Other I/O Efficient Algorithms 

Finally, we compare the performance of FI FI with other I/O efficient al- 
gorithms: DIG and P nee -Se ch. In this experiment, we applied the two al- 
gorithms on the synthetic database and recorded their I/O costs under various 
values of the support threshold {ps)- Table 4 shows the result. Two rows of num- 
bers for FI FI are shown. One corresponds to ps_sampie = Ps, and the other 
(labeled “FI FI (0.75 Ps)”) corresponds to ps_sampie = 0.75 x ps. For both 
cases, the I/O costs include those spent in mining the samples. 

From Table 4, we see that FI FI outperforms the others in terms of I/O 
performance. For example, when ps = Pssampie = 0.75%, a 64% saving in I/O 
cost (comparing with ) was obtained. The reduction is further improved 

to 78% when a 3/4 support threshold is used in mining the sample. While DIG 
and P nee -Se ch also performed better than in I/O cost, the savings 

gained were not as much as that of FI FI . However, we remark that, in terms 
of CPU requirement, FI FI is slightly less efficient than others. 
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Algorithm 


Ps 


1.0% 


0.75% 


0.5% 


0.3% 


Apriori 


9 


11 


11 


11 


DIG 


7.38 


7.41 


8.20 


8.31 


Pincer-Search. 


9 


8 


7 


9 


FlipFlop 


4.67 


3.95 


4.12 


7.97 


FlipFlop (0.75ps) 


2.17 


2.40 


3.05 


5.55 



Table 4. I/O performance 



5 Conclusion 

This paper described an algorithm framework for discovering frequent itemsets 
based on the duality property of the set of maximal frequent itemsets {maxL) 
and the set of minimal infrequent itemsets {minS). We proved a number of obser- 
vations governed by the duality property. Based on the observations, we propose 
efficient algorithms that implement the dual operators. These operators allow us 
to derive a new algorithm, FI FI for Ending large itemsets. We argued that 
FI FI is particular efficient if a good “guess” of maxL is available. 

To obtain a good estimate of maxL, sampling techniques can be applied. 
We showed that a small sample is usually sufficient to generate an approximate 
maxL with a fairly good accuracy. We showed that our algorithm can achieve 
a signfficant reduction in I/O cost when compared with other algorithms like 
, DIG, and P nee -Se ch. The signfficant I/O improvement is obtained 
at the expense of a mild increase in CPU overhead. FI FI is thus an efficient 
and practical algorithm for mining association rules. 
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Abstract. Data Mining is the process of finding trends and patterns in 
large data. Association rule mining become one of the most important 
techniques for extracting useful information such as regularities in the 
historical data. Query flocks extends the concept of association rule min- 
ing with a ”generate-and-test” model for many different kind of patterns. 
This paper further extends the query flocks with view definitions. Also, a 
new data mining architecture simply compiles the query flocks from data- 
log to SQL. On this architecture, optimizations suitable for the extended 
query flocks are introduced. The prototype of the system is developed 
on a commercial database environment. Advantages of the new design 
and the extension to the query flocks, together with the optimizations, 
are also presented. 



1 Introduction 

Over the past decade, many organizations and research groups have began to 
routinely capture huge volumes of data describing their operations, products, 
and customers. The held of Data Mining addresses the question how best to 
use this historical data to discover regularities and improve the process of mak- 
ing decisions, such as analyzing medical outcomes, detecting credit card fraud, 
predicting the personal interests of web users, and optimizing manufacturing 
processes. 

Market Basket Analysis is a simple but important example to predict cus- 
tomer purchase behaviour. A market basket data is a collection of items pur- 
chased by a customer in a single customer transaction. The analysis of basket 
data can be used to decide what to put on sale, how to put design placement 
of goods on shelves, how to decide sales promotions, and many other decisions 
that are taken in order to increase the proht in a supermarket. To solve this 
problem, the main step is to hnd sets of items that are associated. The fact 
of their association is called an Association Rule [1-3, 5, 6, 8]. Association rules 
are a class of simple but powerful regularities in data. The rules have the form 
A ^ B, where in the case of market basket analysis both A and B are sets of 
items. If every item in A is purchased then it is likely that items in B will also 
be purchased. There are two important measures for an association rule: 

— Support: All the items that appear in {AuB) must appear in many baskets. 

— Confidence: The probability of one item in B to be in the basket, given that 

the others in A are in the basket, must be high. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, ENCS 1873, pp. 720-729, 2000. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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To speed up the search for high support sets A-priory Property [1-3, 6-8] is 
used. 

A-priory Property: Every subset of a frequent item-set must also be a fre- 
quent item-set. 

On the other hand, Query Flock that was presented in [8], generalizes the 
a-priory property for larger class of problems. The idea of flocks is performing 
complex data analysis tasks on relational database systems. The setting for a 
query flock systems is: 

— A language to express parameterized queries, 

— A language to express Alter conditions about the results of the query. 

Datalog, a relational query language inspired by Prolog [5,8], is selected as 
the language for expressing parameterized queries. One of the important reasons 
for this selection is the set of options for adapting the a-priory trick to arbitrary 
flocks is most easily expressed in datalog. Given these two languages a query 
flock can be specified by designating: 

— One or more predicates that represent data as relations, 

— A set of parameters whose names beginning with $, 

— A query expressed in a language using parameters as constant, 

— A Alter condition that the results of the query must satisfy in order for a 

given assignment of values to be acceptable. 

The meaning of a query flock is a set of tuples that represent acceptable 
assignments of values for the parameters. The acceptable parameter assignments 
are determined by trying all such assignments in the query, evaluating the query, 
and seeing whether the result passes the Alter test. Market basket analysis for 
pairs of items $71 and $72 that satisfy the Alter condition can be given as: 

QUERY : 

ansi (B) : -baskets (B, $11) AND 
baskets (B, $12) AND 
$11 < $12 

ans2(B) : -baskets (B, $11) 

FILTERl : 

COUNT (ansl.B) > N 
FILTER2 : 

COUNT(ansl.B) > C0UNT(ans2 . B) * c. 

In the first Alter condition, support is used for finding pairs of items that 
appear in at least N baskets. On the other hand in the second Alter condition, 
confidence is represented in order to And pairs of items $71 and $72 such that the 
confidence of $72 given $71 is at least c [8]. It is important to realize that a query 
flock is a query about its parameters. The parameter values are the ones that 
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satisfy a minimum support or coufideuce couditiou aud give kuowledge about 
possible related items. 

Query Flock Compiler, a tightly coupled approach with the database, was 
iutroduced iu [7], to process the flocks. The maiu advautage of choosiug a tightly 
coupled approach is to euable to take the full capabilities of database techuology. 
The data is stored iu the database aud all query processiug is doue locally at the 
database. We add views iu parameterized query dehuitious aud desigu a view 
evaluator that sits ou the top of exterual optimizer. Our uew architecture for 
query flock compiler cau be seeu iu Figure 1. 




Fig. 1. Query Flock Compiler Architecture 



The uext sectious give the desigu details of the architecture by discussiug 
the ideas takeu from receut researches aud uew iutroduced ideas with mauy sim- 
ple couceptual examples. Sectious 2, 3 aud 4 cover View Evaluator, Exterual 
Optimizer, aud Trauslator, respectively. Sectiou 5 iucludes implemeutatiou de- 
tails aud performauce results of sample ruus. Eiually iu Sectiou 6 the paper is 
coucluded. 

2 View Evaluator 

As meutioued before, iu receut researches datalog was selected as query flock 
lauguage. Iu datalog there are two ways relatious cau be deflued. A predicate 
whose relatiou is stored iu the database is called extensional database (EDB) 
relatiou, while oue deflued iu logical rules is called intentional database (IDB) 
relatiou. We use the term view for IDB relatious siuce the capability to create 
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views in models like relational model is somewhat analogous to the ability in 
datalog to dehne IDB relations and we assume each predicate symbol either 
denotes an EDB relation or an IDB relation but not both. 

If the query part of the flock includes IDB relations these relations have to 
be evaluated. View evaluator takes clauses of IDB relations and query part of 
the flock as inputs; after processing these inputs, it returns all possible queries 
whose relations are all EDB relations. We use mainly the ideas in [4] to make 
view evaluation. The clauses of IDB relations are represented in the form of 
a Connection Graph. In recent works on flocks, the parameterized queries are 
formed with only EDB relations [7, 8] . The below example shows how views are 
included in a flock definition and the usage of connection graphs for finding 
possible resolvents for such systems. 

Example 1. IDB Relations: 

treatments (Patient , Medicine) WPatient is treated with the 

Wmedicine . 

diagnoses (Patient .Disease) WPatient is diagnosed with the 

Wdisease . 

EDB Relations: 

cures (Medicine, Disease) \\ Medicine is used for the disease, 
exhibits (Patient .Symptom) \\ Patient exhibits the symptom, 
causes (Disease, Symptom) \\ Disease causes the symptom. 
not_allergic (Patient .Medicine) \\ Patient is not allergic 

\\ with the medicine. 

Rules : 

treatments (Patient .Medicine) : -cures (Medicine, Disease) & 

diagnoses (Patient .Disease) (1) 
treatments (Patient , "abc") :-not_allergic(Patient , "abc") & 

cures ("abc" .Disease) & 
diagnoses (Patient .Disease) (2) 

diagnoses (Patient .Disease) : -exhibits (Patient , Symptom) & 

causes (Disease, Symptom) (3) 

Connection Graph for IDB relations, diagnoses and treatments, can be seen 
in Eigure 2. 

By using the following flock [8], we search for unexplained side effects on 
patients who have ’’asthma”, in other words, we want to find the symptoms 
$S and medicines $M where there are many patients that exhibit the symptom 
and are taking the medicine, yet the patient’s disease (’’asthma” is used as a 
constant value for disease) does not explain the symptom. 

QUERY : 

ans (P) : -exhibits (P , $S) AND 

treatments (P , $M) AND 
diagnoses (P, "asthma") AND 
NOT causes ("asthma" , $S) 

FILTER: 

COUNT (ans. P) > N 
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~treatments(P,$M) 




{ Patient/P, Disease/"asthma" } 



~diagnoses(P,"asthma") 



Fig. 2. Connection Graph for Example 1 



The query part contains IDB relations: treatments and diagnoses. For re- 
solving treatments, the query is treatment s{P,%M) and as can be seen from 
the graph for treatments{P, $M) there are two paths. 

First Path : From (1) we get 

treatments (P , $M) : -cures ($M, Disease) & diagnoses (P, Disease) . (4) 

But (4) still contains an IDB relation, diagnoses. From (3) and (4) we get 

treatments (P, $M) : -cures ($M, Disease) & exhibits (P , Symptom) & 

causes (Disease , Symptom) . (5) 

Second Path : Here parameter $M is unihed with constant value ” a6c” . To achieve 
this unihcation, we introduce an if clause. 
if $M == ”abc” then from (2) we get 

treatments(P,$M) :-not_allergic(P, "abc") & cures ("abc" .Disease) & 

diagnoses (P, Disease) . (6) 

(6) still contains an IDB relation, diagnoses. From (3) and (6) we get 

treatments(P,$M) :-not_allergic(P, "abc") & cures ("abc" .Disease) & 

exhibits (P. Symptom) & causes (Disease . Symptom) . (7) 
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On the other hand for diagnoses, the qnery is diagnoses{P, asthma’’^) and from 
(3) we get 

diagnoses (P, "asthma") : -exhibits (P, S3rmptom) & 

causes ("asthma" , Symptom) . ( 8 ) 

After resolving IDB relations treatments and diagnoses, from (5) and (8) we 
get 

QUERY : 

ans(P) : -exhibits (P,$S) AND cures ($M, Disease) AND 

exhibits (P , Symptom) AND causes (Disease , Symptom) AND 
exhibit s(P, Symptom) AND causes (" asthma" , Symptom) AND 
NOT causes ( "asthma" ,$S) 

FILTER: 

COUNT (ans.P) > N, 

and from (7) and (8) we get 

QUERY : 

ans(P) : -exhibits (P,$S) AND not_alergic(P, "abc") AND 

cures ( "abc" , Disease) AND exhibits (P , Symptom) AND 
causes (Disease , S3rmptom) AND exhibits (P, Symptom) AND 
causes (" asthma" , Symptom) AND NOT causes (" asthma" ,$S) 

FILTER: 

COUNT (ans.P) > N. 

A recursive intension occurs in a connection graph as a particular kind of 
cycle called potential recursive loop [4], or simply a loop. The algorithm of 
view evaluator accepts only nonrecursive IDB relation clauses (acyclic connection 
graphs) as inputs, but as a future work, recursive IDB relation evaluation will 
be added to our view evaluator. 

3 External Optimizer 

The databases under consideration are very large ones, as a result, direct trans- 
lation of flocks to SQL will be very inefficient due to the time it takes. In order to 
overcome this difficulty Query Plans are proposed as a solution in [7]. A query 
plan can be dehned as a pre-optimizer of complex mining queries and then used 
to feed the sequence of smaller simpler queries to the query optimizer at the 
DBMS. A query flock plan is a sequence of the following three operations; 

1. Materialization of an auxiliary relation, 

2. Reduction of a base relation, 

3. Computation of the hnal result. 
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We extend the idea of query plans [7] for rules with IDB relations. We hud 
query plans for all possible resolvent flocks after view evaluation of initial query 
flock with IDB relations and propose a simple reordering algorithm among the 
predicates of each query flock plan for optimization. The next example is given 
to summarize the main ideas and advantages of query flock plans. 

Example 2. In the previous example we have eliminated the views from flock 
dehnition and found two possible resolvents. In this example we continue with 
the hrst resolvent query flock as input to the external optimizer. 

Before discussing about the example we want to give the meaning of Auxiliary 
Relation. An auxiliary relation is a relation over a subset of parameters of a query 
flock and contains candidate values for the given subset of parameters. In other 
words all parameter values that satisfy the hlter condition are contained in the 
auxiliary relation, or any value that is not included in the auxiliary relation is 
guaranteed not satisfy the hlter condition. A possible auxiliary relation for our 
hocks is given below. The auxiliary relation auxS can be dehned for parameter 
$S as the result of the following query hock. Relation auxS will contain all 
values for $S that satisfy the hlter condition. 

QUERY : 

ans (P) : -exhibits (P , $S) 

FILTER: 

COUNT ( ans. P) > N 

And the auxiliary relation aux-M can be dehned for parameter $M as the 
result of the following query hock. 

QUERY : 

ans (P) : -cures ($M, Disease) AND exhibits (P , Symptom) AND 
causes (Disease , Symptom) 

FILTER: 

COUNT ( ans. P) > N 

Materialization of an auxiliary relation is actually a query hock, such as in 
the previous relation, that is meant to be executed at the RDBMS. Auxiliary 
relations are used to simplify the original query hock. Relation auxS can be 
joined with exhibits{P,$S) relatively quickly and most probably the result of 
this join will be a smaller relation and subsequent join steps take less time than 
they would in the original query hock. 

Reduction of a base relation is a simple semi-join of a base relation with 
one or more previously materialized auxiliary relation and the result replaces 
the base relation. Here the important point is relations that contain parameters 
as arguments are reduced by auxiliary relations. For our case if exhibits{P, %S), 
causes asthma ’^ , $S) and cures{$M, Disease) are reduced with auxS{$S) and 
aux-M{$M), respectively, we get 

new_exhibits(P,$S) : -exhibit s(P,$S) & aux_S($S), 
new_causes("asthma" ,$S) :-causes("asthma" ,$S) & aux_S($S), 
new_cures($M, Disease) :-cures($M, Disease) & aux_M($M) . 
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After reduction phase for parameters $S and $M, for the input flock, we get 

QUERY : 

ans(P) :-new_exhibits(P,$S) AND new_cures ($M, Disease) AND 

exhibits(P, Symptom) AND causes (Disease , Symptom) AND 
exhibit s(P, Symptom) AND causes (" asthma" , Symptom) AND 
NOT new_causes ("asthma" , $S) 

FILTER: 

COUNT (ans.P) > N. 

Algorithm for External Optimizer that generates query flock plans is taken 
from [7] with some minor changes. For further information and performance 
results of External Optimizer, see [7] . 

In order to improve the performance of query flock plans we propose a simple 
reordering algorithm that allows evaluation of reduced relations before other 
relations of the flock query. As an example, if we reorder the relations of the 
flock that was generated in Example 2, we get 

QUERY : 

ans (P) : -new_exhibits (P , $S) AND new_cures ($M, Disease) AND 
NOT new_causes ("asthma" , $S) AND 

causes (Disease , Symptom) AND exhibits (P, Symptom) AND 
causes ( "asthma" , Symptom) AND exhibits (P , Symptom) 

FILTER: 

COUNT (ans.P) > N. 

4 Translator 

The final step for Query Flock Compiler is to translate datalog rules to SQL 
statements. The input to the translator is a rule or a query flock, consists of sub- 
goals, SI , . . . , Sn. For each Si = pi{Ail , . . . , Aik) with an ordinary predicate 
pi, there is a relation Ri{Dil, . . . , Dik) already computed, where the A’s are 
arguments, either variables or constants and DS are the names of the columns 
of computed relation. Parameters are covered in variables. As mentioned before 
we are dealing with only non-recursive safe datalog rules. The main steps of the 
translation algorithm are: 

1. If the input is a rule, SELECT clause of the SQL statement will contain one 
column name for each argument of the head predicate, or if the input is a 
query flock, SELECT clause of the SQL statement will contain one column 
name for each parameter. 

2. For both input types, the FROM clause contains one relation per-occurrence 
of a predicate in the body of the rule. 

3. For both input types, the conditions in the WHERE clause are a conjunction 
of the followings: 

— For each constant in an ordinary predicate Si in the body (ie. Si{X,' a')), 
a condition which equates the constant with the corresponding attribute. 
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— For each occurrences of the same variables in an ordinary predicate in the 
body (ie. Si{X,Y, X)), the necessary number of conditions that signify 
the equality of the attributes corresponding to these variables, 

— For each occurrences of the same variables in the ordinary predicates 
in the body (ie. Si{X,Y), Sj{X, Z), Sk{T, X)), the necessary number 
of conditions that signify the equality of the attributes corresponding 
to these variables. For the given example the variable X appears three 
times in the body, we will have two conditions that indicate that the 
three attributes corresponding to the three occurrences are equal. 

4. If the input is a query flock, GROUP BY clause contains the attributes 
corresponding to the parameters. If the input is a query flock, the HAVING 
GOUNT clause contains the hlter condition. 

Example 3. The flock for auxiliary relation auxS in Example 2 is translated to 
SQL as 

aux_S (Symptom) AS 
SELECT rl . Symptom 
FROM exhibits rl 
GROUP BY rl.symptm 
HAVING COUNT (rl. Symptom) > N. 

The reduction step for relation exhibits is translated to SQL as 

new_exhibits (Patient , Symptom) AS 
SELECT rl. Patient, r2. Symptom 
FROM exhibits rl, aux_S r2 
WHERE r 1 . Symptom = r2 . Symptom . 

5 Implementation Details and Sample Runs 

The inputs to the Query Flock Gompiler are given as text hies. These hies include 
query hock dehnition, clauses of views (IDB relations), and attribute names of 
base relations. The compiler code is implemented in G and SQL queries are run 
over WindowsNT ORAGLE 8.0 standard database. 

Our experiments are based on the example hock that searches for unexplained 
side effects. In Example 2, we had found two possible resolvent for the initial 
hock as a result of view evaluation. We used the hrst resolvent hock and its 
query plan in our experiments and compared the performance of them in terms 
of support and table sizes. 

Case 1: Exhibits relation contains 50.000 tuples, cures and causes relations 
contain 2500 tuples (Eigure 3). 

Case 2: Exhibits relation contains 25.000 tuples, cures and causes relations 
contain 1500 tuples (Eigure 3). 

As can be seen from the graphs query plan performs better than standard 
execution of query hock and query plan total execution time decreases as the 
support increases. This is a trivial result of reducing base relations with related 
auxiliary relations in external optimizer phase of query hock compiler. 
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Fig. 3. Performance Results for Case 1 and Case 2 



6 Conclusion 

In this paper we presented a new data mining architecture that is tightly coupled 
with the RDBMS. In our architecture, the idea of query flocks and optimization 
techniques on flock queries that were proposed in previous researches, were taken 
as base. We added view definitions in flock queries and presented an algorithm for 
evaluating them. We also reported performance results for different table sizes. 
The view definitions under consideration were non-recursive, but as a future 
work we will add new features that evaluate recursive view definitions. 
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Abstract. We introduce an integrated framework for Knowledge Discovery in 
Databases (KDD) and Knowledge Management and show how Knowledge Man- 
agement can complement KDD. Specifically, we examine methods how to im- 
prove the knowledge intensive and weak structured process of KDD through the 
use of an experience factory using the method of experience packaging and case 
based reasoning (CBR). 

This paper investigates how knowledge contained in the textual components of 
experience packages can be used to improve the retrieval of lessons learned in 
KDD. We add textual CBR techniques to our CBR approach in order to improve 
the case retrieval mechanism of the experience factory. Our technique exploits 
domain-specific knowledge contained in the textual parts of the packages to find 
better reuse candidates of lessons learned in KDD. 

Keywords: Knowledge discovery in databases, case base reasoning, experience 
reuse, information retrieval, knowledge management. 



1 Introduction 

In the last years, many technologies and organizational methods have been created in 
order to support organizations conducting KDD. The use of process models give an ex- 
plicit conceptional representation of phases or tasks to be conducted making the process 
of KDD more transparent and communicable. The definition of generic KDD processes 
such as CRISP-DM [12] or the approaches described in [9, 10, 13] has been a major step 
towards making KDD more structured and applicable in a business environment with 
larger teams. Note that these process models have to be tailored, mapped or revised on 
the specific application domain and problem characteristics in to be applicable. ^ 

In this paper, a framework is put on what KDD steps should be taken, giving guide- 
lines for a KDD initiative and setting quality standards on the process steps, i.e. on de- 
liverables. We consider experience to be the key factor throughout the process of KDD. 
Moreover, through continuous feedback on projects and continuous learning about a 
domain, domain specific KDD processes change incrementally and evolutionary. 

^ In CRISP-DM, this is called ’’mapping” 

M. Ibrahim, J. Rung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, ENCS 1873, pp. 730-740, 2000. 
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Fig. 1. The Crisp Reference Model: Phases, Generic Tasks (bold) and Outputs (italic) of the 
CRISP-DM Reference Model [12] 



It has been proposed that experiential knowledge is an important source of knowl- 
edge that can contribute to the ability of problem solving [11]. Experience can be used 
to respond to new situations in a similar way and to avoid similar failures. This is a 
form of continuous learning based on which an organization can improve. We intro- 
duced a method [4] that adds experience to the process of mapping Data Mining (DM) 
processes to applicable KDD tasks and executing them. Using a former solution of a 
similar KDD problem as a basis will decrease the time and cost spent on the current 
problem. Further, the creation of an organization wide knowledge infrastructure includ- 
ing past experiences promotes the use of KDD technology in practice. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In a first step we explain why it 
is important to collect and reuse experience and knowledge about KDD and introduce 
our KDD experience factory approach. Further we show how larger textual components 
of the experience packages can be incorporated in our CBR approach in the case of 
KDD lessons learned. 



2 Application of KDD Processes 



By a KDD process model we understand a general framework for creating and using 
knowledge derived from data. A generic strategy to do so is the Cross Industry Standard 
Process of Data Mining (CRISP-DM) process model [12] which uses KDD to solve a 
particular business problem. CRISP-DM formulates different phases, broken down to 
tasks and process instances. It specifies general steps that taken together help structur- 
ing KDD and help to fulfill minimal quality standards. The process is divided into the 
phases business understanding, data understanding, data preparation, modeling, evalua- 
tion, and deployment. See Figure 1 for an overview of CRISP-DM. Since the framework 
is generic, more information is needed in order to solve specific business problems. In 
CRISP-DM the process of deriving a KDD process from the model is called mapping. 
From the given KDD phases different layers of abstraction, from KDD phases, generic 
tasks, specialized tasks to process instances, are derived and executed (see Figure 2). 
In this framework, information about mapping and execution has to come from KDD 
specialists and business analysts. Hence, the difficult part is to apply a mapping from 
the generic model to concrete KDD tasks. 
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Fig. 2. The Crisp Mapping Model: Four Level Breakdown of the CRISP-DM Methodology. At 
the specialized task level, the same colored boxes belong to the same project: Since CRISP-DM 
is generic, different projects processes can be derived (From [12]). 



3 Knowledge Enabled CRISP-DM 

We see KDD as a knowledge intensive and weak structured process. Moreover, in a 
larger business environment, KDD will have the characteristics of project work: sepa- 
rate teams are involved in solving changing problems. In this sense, the collection of 
experience and the transfer of knowledge from one project team to another is a key 
issue. Persons involved in KDD can learn from this experience. Further, the process 
of mapping the process model of CRISP-DM onto a KDD process and executing it is 
highly context and hence experience depended. However, CRISP-DM user guides give 
only rudimentary support when it comes to how this mapping can be done and where 
the detailed information to perform KDD has to come from. 

In order to perform process mappings and execute process instances, lessons learned 
of former CRISP-DM processes can be used, but only if experience is secured in a 
way that allows future reuse (see Figure 3). CRISP-DM requires the project member to 
document KDD results and general experience which, however, is not explicitly reused. 
Therefore knowledge on how to perform KDD is only added when new reference and 
user guides^ are released. 

We therefore follow a different strategy for project support on KDD. In our opinion, 
an experience and knowledge management process incorporating CRISP-DM promotes 
good KDD practice and prevents the repetition of mistakes. This means that there is a 
need for systematic collection, dissemination and reuse of experiences made in KDD 
processes, especially in a corporate environment in which many different teams work 
on similar tasks and can share their knowledge. 

Systematic knowledge creation, collection, organization, dissemination and reuse 
provides a new way to support the KDD process model CRISP-DM. In this sense, we 
embedded CRISP-DM in an experience management approach to support the mapping 
and execution of KDD processes. We identified different types of knowledge that can 

^ I.e. KDD for predictive modeling in customer relationship management. 
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KDD-project start 

CRISP-DM process model mapping 
Execute KDD process 



KDD-project start 

Lessons learned from old CRISP-DM 
project mappings 

CRISP-DM process model mapping 
Lessons learned from old KDD processes 
Execute KDD process 
Lessons learned for new projects 



Fig. 3. From KDD processes to the integration of lessons learned in KDD (Derived from [21]) 



improve KDD processes and provided a way to reuse them using an experience factory. 
Since CRISP-DM is used in all our projects, comparable and reuseable patterns of how 
to map the CRISP-DM process model onto a specific business problems’ KDD task can 
be derived from the experience of preceding projects. 



3.1 Connecting KDD Project Management with Knowledge Management 

Knowledge management and organizational learning frameworks are based on a learn- 
ing cycle. Therefore, we embedded the CRISP-DM process model within a knowledge 
management model derived from the definitions of [21] and [17]. The knowledge en- 
abled CRISP-DM process model is a synthesis of the CRISP-DM process model in- 
teracting with this knowledge management process (see Figure 4). The CRISP-DM 
process model is extended such that prior experiences are retrieved and reused and im- 
portant experiences concerning the tasks are documented after each step or after the 
whole process. 

Our KDD knowledge model is devided into three components(See the knowledge 
manangement process in figure 4). The first is the definition of knowledge goals. Next, 
a realization of a knowledge management process is derved from that, identifying, col- 
lecting, disseminating and reusing KDD experience through an experience base. Third, 
from this realization a valuation is made and used to form new goals. 

We use the approach of Case Based Reasoning (CBR)^ for the the realization of 
the experience management process by means of an experience base in KDD (also see 

^ See [1] for an overview 
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>■ Process-step transition 



• ► Information flow 



Fig. 4. Reference model for experience management in CRISP-DM 



[5]). The CBR approach is based on the idea that new problems can be solved by using 
similar problems that have been solved before. Thus, it is based on human tendency 
to reason from cases. All information is stored with the goal of problem solving. Con- 
sequently, the purpose of the model is not process and result documentation but the 
description of reusable cases in form of problem-solution pairs. 

For a new problem, the most similar cases as determined by a predefined measure 
based on text, given attributes, etc., are retrieved from the case base and reused. The 
newly solved problem is then examined and appropriate cases are stored in the case 
base. In this paper, cases in form of experience packages are captured and stored in a 
way that they can be reused best. In this way, incremental learning is an integral part of 
the reuse process. 

3.2 The KDD Experience Factory 

By a KDD experience factory we understand a separate organization that captures and 
distributes different types of knowledge in predefined forms, from lessons learned to 
data descriptions [4]. Browsing and search mechanisms make it possible to share, dis- 
cuss and learn through the whole organization, thus catalyzing continuous improvement 
(see Figure 5). The concept of an experience factory originates in the field of software 
engineering where it has proven to be successful [7, 2]. 

The product of such an experience factory is an experience package. Its content 
and structure varies based upon the kind of experience clustered in it. In our case, the 
experience of a KDD task is memorized through special KDD packages that are char- 
acterized by context attributes and give information on how to execute a KDD step in 
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Fig. 5. The model for the management of KDD knowledge through an Experience Factory: Data 
Mining teams collaborate, subscribe to and capture DM knowledge in order to share experience 
through an Experience Factory (also see [7]) 



that context, to solve problems or give lessons learned from past projects. The packages 
have a structured form: we use a domain model’s attributes to characterize each pack- 
ages context and represent the experience in several attributes or text form fields with 
references to other artifacts. 

We derived ten types of experience packages to be stored in the experience base and 
disseminated through the factory"^. Further, we use an object-oriented package model 
including generalizations such that common attributes are shared by different package 
types. 



4 Using Textual CBR for the Lessons Learned Experience 
Packages 

We use a structured approach for representing cases. For the lessons learned, each of 
the packages is structured in a description of the problem, a method or solution and in- 
formation about the rationale and the cause. Further, we use our derived domain model 
to describe the context for classification of the packages (and for effective retrieval). 
The domain model consists of over 10 attributes to describe the context of the lessons 
learned packages, i.e. the KDD phase or task, the application type, the involved objects, 
the problem class, the applied methods, the used tools, the life cycle of the experience 
or the specialization of the experience. Through the use of taxonomies, i.e. for KDD 
phases and tasks, we are able to model dependencies such that the Data Description 
task belongs to the Data Understanding phase. Further, we build a domain specific vo- 

^ Lessons learned (management and KDD), process, metadata on datasets used (2), KDD prod- 
ucts, KDD methods, i.e. neural nets, experts and skills, formulas, i.e. error or quality measures, 
other artifacts 
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cabulary in order to insert keyword attributes that represent the context on a specialized 
level. 

For all package types but the lessons learned we found that using predefined at- 
tributes in the sense of a structured CBR approach [6] is sufficient to describe the pack- 
ages. So far we further used the vocabulary to describe the packages textual compo- 
nents. The keyword concept allows the introduction of additional context descriptions 
and help the user to identify useful packages. This approach has also been used by other 
EF implementations [19, 15]. 



Context 

Applied 

Methods 

Involved 

Object 



This part of the package 
describes the context, in 
which a problem 
occurred. This includes 
the selection of 
predefined dimensions, 
i.e. KDD-processes task, 
the problemtype, the 
used tools, the level of 
specialization, the 
methods applied, the 
specific domain etc. 

Further, tools, methods 
and objects are described 
which were applied or 
involved during the step. 

They are mostly 
predefined through the 
domain model. 

The abstract gives a 
short description of the 
main aspects of the 
package 

In this section of an experience 
package describes the problem that 
had to be solved during the 
execution of a KDD-step. Further, if 
it is possible, it also describes 
reasons that made it necessary to 
perform this step. 

Here a case/solution or experience 
description is presented, that can 
give help in the given context. 
Further, a justification or rationale, 
why it has been chosen, can be 
described. 

In this section, the outcome and 
result of applying the solution to the 
problem is described. Further, it is 
assessed, if the solution is a 
success forthis problem. Note, that 
also negative outcomes add to the 
knowledge about a problem. 

Since experience packages are 
only compact documents, links to 
other information sources or 



Application(Taxonomy of Domains) 
Data Mining Problem Type(Set) 
Objects involved in Experience (Set) 
Methods used(Taxonomy) 
Problemclass(Taxonomy) 

Project ( Subconcept with 
contextattributes,: Teamsize, 
Duration, Region, Tools used. 
Datasets used) 

Data Mining step in CRISP-DM 
(Taxonomy) 

Tools used(Taxonomy) 

Lessons learned type(Set) 



Used for 
textual similarity 



Used for 

attribute similarity 



Here administrative information for 
experience controlling is being 
given, i.e. number of accesses and 
ratings. 



Author (Reference to Person 
Experience Package), 

Comment (String) 

Controlling Concept (3 Attributes) 
Knowledge view concept (Review 
form (Set) 

Specialization of Experience(Set) 
Lifecycle of experience) 



Fig. 6. Model for the representation of KDD lessons learned 



In this paper, we follow a different approach. Rather than relying on the experience 
engineer to find good keywords, we combine our structural CBR approach with a textual 
CBR technique(tCBR) for the representation of the knowledge of the textual parts (see 
Figure 6). 

Here, we rely on the structured form of the lessons learned and use the textual com- 
ponents to extract Information Entities (lEs) about the packages [20]. The knowledge 
for identifying these IBs of the packages is given by a set of term indicies, thesauri, a 
product/name-index and a term-generalization-index. Further, for the term indicies and 
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Fig. 7. Querying the experience base for lessons learned. We distinguish an attribute part, we one 
can make us of a structured domain model and use common CBR similarity measures and the 
textual part, that makes use of domain-dependent knowledge of the textual parts of the lesson 
learned. 



the thesauri we use a domain-independent and a domain-dependent form. The content 
of the dictionaries is collected by our domain experts or automatically by parsing KDD 
related documents. 

For retrieving lessons learned we distinguish the attribute part, where we can make 
use of the structured domain models predefined attributes and their possible values, and 
the textual part, which makes use of domain-dependent and common knowledge stored 
in the index- vocabulary, thesauri and term- generalizations. 

For the attribute part, we defined for the different attribute types (i.e. integers, sym- 
bols, symbol-sets, taxonomies) similarity measures for their values. For the textual 
parts, a query to the experience base should give results similar to a package, that con- 
tains similar expressions in form of the lEs. Here, we measure the similarity SIM(Q,E) 
of a textual query Q to an experience package E by summing the similarities of each of 
the IBs of Q and E\ 



SIMtcBR(«.-E) 



Eieo€Q EieseE sim(ie(j, ie^) 

lei 



(1) 



with icQ and ie^ being the IBs in the query and the experience package. The simi- 
larity between two IBs is 1 if they are the same and 0 otherwise. The resulting overall 
similarity SIM((5, E) is then calculated as a weighting of the similarities of all attributes 
and The steps of the calculation are shown in Bigure 8. 

Before the experience base can be queried, the lessons learned packages’ IBs have 
to be pre-calculated. This is done in an off-line process as shown in Bigure 9. In a first 
step, only IBs found in the lessons learned and the domain-independent term-index are 
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LL-Query 




Fig. 8. Steps of queuing the experience base for lessons learned 



selected, followed by the selection of KDD/Business dependent terms and phrases. In 
the next step, product or KDD specific names are inserted and generalizations of the 
IBs are included. Further, similar lEs of the already selected are included using two 
thesauri. This all makes it possible that a query matches a package while using different 
words. 

4.1 Implementation 

For the implementation of the experience base we use the CBR tool CBR-works from 
Tecinno. The tool supports an object oriented concept model which we made use of for 
the representation of the different types of experience packages. 

Its basic support for textual components is based on keyword searching on the in- 
volved field. We implemented a first prototype of our experience base realizing all the 
different package types using our derived domain model and concepts. The precalcu- 
lation of the lEs is performed in the case that a new package is checked into the ex- 
perience base by a separated system fully implemented by FT3/AD. Further, the base 
is accessible for the users via our department’s intranet. Like for all package types one 
can query via intranet the experience base for all package types by giving the context 
of a situation, i.e. for lessons learned (see Figure 7). A list of answers is then presented 
which maximize the similarity of all experience packages to the query according to the 
domain model. 

So far we reviewed four finished KDD projects, three in the domain of KDD in 
credit risk management and one in predictive modeling and marketing. We collected 
over 300 experience packages, most belonging to the package type of lessons learned. 
We parsed KDD- specific documents for a basic domain- dependent and independent 
term-index. Further, we collected the thesaurus’s synonyms and build up the term gen- 
eralizations. Most parts of the structured CBR-approaches domain model were used 
in the textual CBRs terms, phrases and generalizations. So far, we use over 2500 key- 
words, phrases and relations for selection of the lEs. 

5 Conclusion 

Systematic knowledge creation, capture, organization and use provides a new way to 
support the KDD process model CRISP-DM. We see the KDD process as a knowledge 
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Fig. 9. Steps for precalulating a lessons learned IBs, using terms, thesauri and generalizations 



intensive and weak structured process where the agents have to choose on each step 
from a variety of options. This makes organizational team support an important issue in 
the case of KDD. At DaimlerChrysler, different KDD teams apply the CRISP-DM pro- 
cess in projects from credit scoring to customer care. Therefore, we identified sources 
of experiences that can improve KDD processes and showed how experience can be 
integrated using a CBR based Experience Factory for KDD. 

Here we incorporated text retrieval techniques into our mainly attribute based re- 
trieval mechanism. This makes it possible to use the knowledge inherent to the textual 
components of our lessons learned experience packages. We use index terms, thesauri, 
product names and generalization relations to find knowledge in these packages and to 
exploit them in our retrieval mechanism. 

In the future, we will constantly adapt the experience base as new experience is 
gathered and try to integrate the factory within other KDD projects, i.e. credit risk. 
On the technical side, we are working on topics to improve the similarity measures and 
differentiate between the different types of knowledge inherent to the found information 
entities. 
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Abstract. Over the past decades there has been a huge increase in 
the amount of data being stored in databases as well as the number of 
database applications in business and the scientific domain. This explo- 
sion has pointed out the need of techniques or algorithms in order to 
extract and discover non-trivial, unknown and potentially useful infor- 
mation from large data sets. This extraction of knowledge from large 
data sets is called Data Mining or Knowledge Discovery in Databases. 
The extracted knowledge can be used to answer cooperative queries, 
and facilitate semantic query optimization. Relational databases create 
new type of problems for knowledge discovery such as missing values for 
some attributes and a key issue in any discovery system is to ensure the 
completeness of the discovered knowledge. 

In this paper, we address the problem of missing values in relational 
databases. We present an approach to complete or augment a classical 
relation containing missing values. This is done by exploiting the useful 
information yielded by the discovered knowledge represented by formal 
concepts. 

Key words: Relational database, Knowledge discovery. Formal concepts, 
Galois lattice. Signature, Missing values. 
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1 Introduction 

The relational data model presenting a solid theoretical background, suffers form 
an intrinsic insufficiency, due to the blithe assumption that all the information 
to be represented fits in the relational model. In fact, this assumption can fail in 
case where the information to be represented is not complete. The easiest way to 
palliate this insufficiency, is to use a special value, called null value and denoted 
0, representing the state of lack of complete information. In the literature, a rich 
body of research has been devoted to the study of the semantic and the different 
interpretations of null values [2] . In this paper, we are particularly interested in 
the ” no-information” interpretation, in which the attribute is applicable but its 
actual value, at least for the present moment, is unknown or missing. 

In other respects, The last decade has been marked by a rapid growth in our 
capabilities of both collecting and generating data. Consequently, Knowledge 
discovery (KD) has become a research topic with an increasing importance [3] . 

In this paper, we present an approach to complete, or at least augment, a 
classical relation containing missing value. This is done by exploiting the use- 
ful information yielded by the discovered knowledge represented by association 
rules. This proposed approach can present a notable gain, which can be seen 
over two facets: i) Complete the instance containing missing values, providing 
by the way a better description of the real world fragment represented by the 
database, ii) Following the principle stipulating that ’’something is better than 
nothing”, we can obtain non empty answers, or at least complete these answers, 
following a user request involving previously missing data. 

In view of this, this paper is organized as follows. In section 2, we present 
some definitions of the classical relational data model and a brief introduction 
to the data mining context, Galois connexion and formal concepts. Section 3 
introduce the knowledge discovery algorithm based on formal concepts. In section 
4, we present an implementation of the algorithm that is based on the signature 
concept. The complete process of handling missing values is given. Also, the 
algorithm for completing\augmenting missing values and an illustrative example 
are given. Section 5 concludes this paper and points out some perspectives of 
the present work. 

2 Formal concepts 

2.1 Basic definitions 

In this section, we start by presenting some definitions and concepts of relational 
data model. Then, we present some classical notions of data mining context, 
Galois connection, formal concepts and formal concept lattice. 



Concepts of relational data model: Attributes are symbols taken from a 

finite set U = {Ai, . . . ,A^} called universe of attributes. Each attribute Ai is 
associated to a domain denoted dom[Ai). dom(Ai) is the set of possible values 
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for Ai. Individual attributes are denoted by the initial letters of the alphabet 
and the sets of attributes by the last letters of the alphabet . . . , X,Y, Z. 
The union of two sets of attributes X and Y is denoted by XY. 

A relation r over a relation scheme R(Ai, ...,An) is a subset of the Cartesian 
product dom[Ai) x . . . x dom{An). An element of the relation r, t = (u-i, . . . ,Un), 
Ui G dom(Ai), i — 1,. .. ,n, is called a tuple. The restriction of t on a set of 
attributes X <GU , denoted by t.X, consists of values from t corresponding to 
the attributes in X. 

Definition 1. A tuple over a set of attributes U is a mapping t that associates 
with each attribute A G U either a value of dom(A) or the null value 0. The 
tuple t is said total on A (or A-total) ift.A is not null and is said total if it is 
A-total VA G U [8]. 

Definition 2. A relation is said total, denoted r {, if\ft G r,t is total, otherwise 
it is said partial [8j. 

Definition 3. Let two tuples t and t’ defined on the same relation scheme. We 
say that t subsumes t’ , written t > t' , ift’.A is total implies t' .A = t.A VA G U. 
Ift>T and t is total, then t is said extension oft' , written 1 1.> t’ [8j. 

Data mining context: A data mining context is a triple T> = (0,T,R) de- 
scribing a finite set O of objects, a finite set X of database items and a binary 
relation R (i.e., R C O xX). Each couple (o,i) C R, means that the object 
0 G O, has the item i gX. 

Galois connection [5]: Let T> = (0,X, R) be a data mining context. For 0X0 
and I XX, we define: 

/(O) : P(0) ^ P{I) h{I) : P{I) ^ P{0) 

f{0) = {d I g G O ^ (g,d) G R} h{I) = {g \ Vd, d G I ^ {g,d) G R} 

We can remark that O X f{0) is the biggest relation of the form O X X X R, 
and that h{I) X / is the biggest relation of the form I x X X R. In other words, 
/ computes the maximal range for a domain O, and h computes the maximal 
domain for a range /, as depicted in figure 1. 

The operators h of in O and / oh in X are called Galois connection 
operators [5]. 

Given the Galois connection (/, h), then the following properties hold for all 
O, Oi, Oj G O and /, X, Ij G X [6]. 

(Al) Oi C O,- ^ fipi) D f{Oj) (B1)X C X ^ h{h) D h{Ij) 

(A2) OX ho f(0) (B2)/ Xfo h(I) 

(A3) /(O) = f oho f(0) (B3) h(I) = hofo h(I) 

(A4) Oi C Oi ^ h o /(Oi) Xho f(OA (B4)/i C X ^ / o h(li) Xfo hi I A 

(A5)X of{h o f{Oi)) =ho f(Oi) (B5)/ oh(f o h{Ii)) = f o h{Ii) 

(AB6) O C /(/) ^ / C h{I) 



‘ ft o /(/) = ft(/(7)) and / o ft(0) = /(ft(0)) 
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Fig. 1. Galois Connexion 

Proposition 1. Let /i, /2 G X. Then h {h U h) = h{h) n h{h) [6]. 
Proposition 2. / o h{I\ U 12 ) = / o h{f o h{I\) U / o h{l 2 )) [7j. 

Formal concept : Let C C / be a set of items. C is called a concept, if and only 
if it is equal to its closure, i.e., / o h{C) = C. h{C) is called the domain of C. 
Hence, / o h{C) is the minimal concept containing C. 

Formal concept lattice : Let C be the set of concepts derived from T> using 
the Galois connection. The pair jCc={C^«) is a complete lattice called formal 
concept lattice or Galois lattice. 

3 Discovering formal concepts 

The pseudo-code for discovering concepts is given in algorithm 1. Notation and 
parameters used in this algorithm are summarized in table 2. In each itera- 
tion, the algorithm constructs a set of candidate concepts {CC), prunes this set, 
yielding a set of non-redundant concepts. Finally, using this set, it computes the 
generators set that will be used during next iteration. 

Table 2:Notations 

CFCk : Set of candidate fe-itemsets. 

Each element of this set has three fields: i) gen: the generator, 
ii) dom: the domain and iii) clos: the closure (i.e., / o h(gen)) 

FCk '• Set of /c-itemsets. Each element of this set has three 
fields: i) gen; ii) dom; and iii) clos. 
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Discovering Formal Concepts 
Input :P 

Output: FC = UiFCi 

Begin 

CFC\ = {1 — itemsets} 

For (i = 1; CFCi.gen 0; i + +} 

do Begin 

CFCi.clos = 0 

CFCi.dom = 0 

FCi = Gen-concepts{C FCi) 

FCi = GeiiJZoncepts{C FCi) 
CFCij^i = Genjnext(FCi) 

End 

End 

Algorithml:Formal Concepts Discovery. 

Hence, initially, CFCi is formed by 
of two phases: 



Function Gen_concepts 

Input 

Output 

Begin 

FCi = ^ 

Forall C G CFCi do begin 
FCi. gen = C 
C.dom = h(C) 

C.clos = f o h(C) 

If h(C) ^ FCi then 
FC, = FC, U {C} 

End 

End 

Pune tion:Gen_ concepts. 

1-itemsets. Each iteration is composed 



1. The function Gen-Concept described below, is applied to each generator in 
CFCi, determining its domain and its closure. 

2. The set of the generators used in the next iteration, i.e., CFCij^i, is com- 
puted by applying the function Gen-next described below to FCi. 

The algorithm terminates when no more generators to process, i.e., CFCi, 
is empty. 



The Gen concepts function: The function Gen_concepts computes, for all 
C G CFCi, the domain and the closure of C. The pseudo-code of Gen_concepts 
function is given above. 

The set CFCi is pruned off using proposition 3, in order to avoid useless 
generators computing by removing the redundancy. 

Proposition 3. Let I\ and I 2 two distinct i-itemsets, such that f o h(li) = 
foh{l 2 ). Then, it is useless to use I 2 as new potential {i-\-\)-itemsets generator. 

Proof. Let L G CFCi; we have f o h(L U /i) = / o h(f o h(L) U / o h(Li)). Since 
f o h(Li) = / o h(l 2 ), then : 

f oh(fo h(I) Ufo h{Ii)) = foh{fo h{I) U / o h{l 2 )) = foh{lU I 2 ). 

For example, suppose that the set FC\ contains the 1-itemset generators 
{A, B, E}, with respective closures {AC}, {BE}, {BE}. The function Gen_next, 
instead of blindly generating AB, AE,BE as potential 2-itemsets as in Apriori- 
Gen [1], will remove E from FCi, since f oh(B) = f oh{E). Indeed, composing 
A with B is the same as composing A with E. Hence, using E as a generator 
will be a source of redundancy. 
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Gen next function: The function Gen_next takes as argument the set of 
concepts FCi and computes the set CFCij^i containing all (« + l) itemsets, that 
will be used as generators, during the next iteration. 

Gen_next works as follows. We apply the combinatorial phase of Apriori- 
Gen to the set FCi. In fact, two distinct generators of size i in FCi, with the 
same first {i — 1)- items are joined, producing a new potential generator of size 
(i + 1). 

Insert into CFCi+i.gen 

Select p.itemi,p.item 2 , . . . ,p.itemi,q.itemi 

From FCi.genp, FCi.genq 

Where p ^ q,p.itemi = q.itemi, p.item 2 = q.item 2 , ■ . ■ , 

p.itemi-i = q.itemi-i,p.itemi < q.itemi 

Finally, a filter, based on proposition 4 and used by [7] is performed. In fact, 
for each potential generator g in CLFCiJ^i, we test if the closure of one of its 
^-subsets is a superset of g. In that case, g is removed from CLFCij^\. 

Proposition 4. Let I be a generator i-itemset and S = {si,...,Sj} a set of 
(i — l)-subsets of I where = I. 7/ 3sa € S such as I <Z f oh{sa),then 

foh{I) = foh{sa) [7]. 

The pseudo code of the third filter is given below. 

Forall p G LFCi+i.gendo begin 

Sp = Suhset(LFCi.gen, p) 

j / subsets of of p that are existing generators in LFCi 

Foralls G Apdo begin 
If(p C s.c/os)then 
delete p from LFCiJ^i.gen 

End 

End 

For example, let FC\={A, B, C}, with respective closures {AC}, {BE}, {C}. 
The function Apriori-Gen will generate AB, AC, BC as new potential generators. 
However, the filter will remove AC , since it is included in foh{A), which implies 
that computing its closure is useless. 

Example 1. Let us consider the transaction database T>, given in table 3. Then, 
figure 2 shows the execution of concepts discovery. The set CLEC\ is initial- 
ized with { A, B, C, D, E}. Galling Gen_concept gives for each generator g 
of CLFCi its closure. The set LECi is obtained from CLECi, once all redun- 
dant generators are removed (i.e., the generator {E} is not considered since / 
oh{E) = / o h(B)). The set CFC 2 is obtained by applying Gen _ next to the 
set LEC\. As we can see in figure 2, CFC 2 is equal to {AB}, {BC} and {BD}. 
Also, {A, C}, {A, D}, {C, D} of FC\ do not produce, respectively, the generators 
{AC}, {AD}, {CD}, since {AC}<Z f oh{A),{AD} (Z f oh{D),{CD} Zfoh{D). 
Calling Gen_concepts with CFC 2 , gives the domain and the closure of each 
generator g of CFC 2 . After the pruning of CFC 2 , we obtain LFC 2 and the 
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algorithm terminates, since CFC^ is empty since no generators in FC 2 have the 
same first 2- item. 



Table 3: Transaction DB T) 



TID 


Items 


1 


ACD 


2 


BCE 


3 


ABCE 


4 


BE 


5 


ABCE 



CFCi FCi 



Itemset 


closure 


Pruning^ 


Itemset 


closure 


|A} 


AC 




(A 


AC 


{B} 


BE 




iB} 


BE 


iC) 


C 




(A 


C 


{A 


ACD 




lA 


ACD 


{E} 


BE 







FC2 



Item set 


closure 


(AB) 


ABCE 


iBC} 


BCE 


iBD) 


1 !! 



Itemset 


closure 


7ab\ 


ABCE 


(-BC) 


BCE 



Stop =4» 



Output: 



AC 

BE 

C 

ACD 

ABCE 

BCE 



Fig. 2. : Concepts discovery 



4 Manipulation of signatures 

In this section, we introduce the signature formal concepts (SFC) to calculate 
f oh. The core algorithm is based on the generation of closed itemsets, but a 
bit vector is used to determine the closure of any itemset. Merging of itemsets 
is easily performed through logical ’’AND” and ”0R” operators applied to a 
signatures. The key idea of the algorithm is to use a signature to determine 
which transactions contain which itemsets. To each item, we associate a bit 
vector (i.e. signature). Bit i is 1 in the signature, if transaction i contains the 
item, and 0 if not. The requirement is that signatures should be much smaller 
than objects themselves and should allow closure evaluation without accessing 
objects (or transactions) . The signature (bit vector) acts as a filtering mechanism 
to reduce the amount of data that needs to be searched for a closure concept. 
Since the purpose of the signature is to reduce search space in the primary 
database, an efficient encoding and organization is important. For example, bit- 
Block compression or Run Length compression can be done to reduce the size 
of the corresponding signature [4]. 
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4.1 The implemented algorithm 

For each basic item (1-itemset) denoted by /, is associated a bit pattern Sj of 
size n, where n is the number of transactions in DB. Bit 2 is 1 in this pattern, 
if transaction i contains this item, and 0 otherwise. The ordered collection of 
signatures composes the signature file. To calculate any closure for 1-itemsets 
/, denoted by S\I)^ the bit patterns of the associated transactions are AND’ed 
together. 

Example 2. Consider the example transactions database T> given in table 3, the 
associated signature is presented in table 4. Hence, to calculate 5" (A) that rep- 
resents the closure / o h{A)^ means that we want to discover all items related 
to A. We can find that by AND’ing the associated columns, where the bits are 
equal to 1 (i.e. Ai, A 2 , 65 ). S' (A) = S''(10101) = Ai A A 3 A A 5 = 10100, this 
means that the items A and C are present together. 

Table 5 

ABODE 

10 10 1 
0 10 0 1 
0 0 10 0 
10 110 

<t> 

1110 1 
<p 
4 > 

0 110 1 

The other concepts for 1-itemsets, are given below. The concept of item E is 
not generated since S{E) = S{B). 

Remark 1. 

— The closure of E is not generated since S{E) = S(B), 

— The closure of AC is not generated since A(A) C S(C) (all bits that are 1 
in A(A) is in S(B)), and A(A) is already generated), 

— The closure of A E is not generated since S{A) = S(E), 

— The closure of BE not generated since S{B) = S{E), 

— The same case for the other itemsets {ABE, ABC, ABCE). 

To implement f oh, we use signature patterns to generate formal concepts. 
The implementation is based upon some properties to accelerate the calculus of 
closures of k- itemsets. 

Property 1 Let C\ <Z I and C 2 C / 6 e two itemsets from V, if S[C\C2) = 
A(Ci) then S’{CiC2) = A'(Ci) 

Property 2 Let Ci C / and C 2 C / 6 e two itemesets from T>, if C^ and C2 are 
formal concepts then S' {C\C2) = S'{C\)\J S'{C2), where V denotes OR operator. 



Signatures (size =5) 



Ltems Si S2 S3 A4 A5 
A 10 10 1 

B 0 1111 

C 1110 1 

D 1 0 0 0 0 

E 0 1111 



s’ 

ABODE 
10 10 0 
0 10 0 1 
0 0 10 0 
10 10 1 



S\A) 

S\B) 

S'(C) 

S'(D) 

S'(E) 

S'(AB) 

s' (AC) 

S'(AE) 

S'(BC) 
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The hit patterns associated to the concepts of C\ and C 2 are OR’ed together to 
form the signature of the concept. S'{Ci) = ^ =0 or I 

and S'(C 2 ) = Sic 2 ^ 2 C 2 "-^mC 2 ’ 



S'(CiC2) — ^iCiC2^2CiC2"-^mCiC2 



^iC2C2 — ^lc2 — ^ 
= 0 otherwise 



or = 1 



Proof Let Ci and C 2 be two concepts such that Ci = f o h(Ci) and C 2 = 

foh{C2), foh{CiUC2) = foh{foh(Ci))Ufoh{(foh{C2)) = foh{Ci)Ufoh{C2) = 
5'(Ci)v5"(C2) 



4.2 Application 

In the following tables, we present a generalized base GBC storing cars charac- 
teristics [9]. 

Table 6: The Sub-base GBC without missing values 



GBC (Table 6 and table 7) is then replaced by its equivalent signature table, 
given in table 8, which constitutes the entry of the KD algorithm. 



Table 7:The Sub-base GBC with missing values 



N 


Displace 


Fuelcap 


Mass 


Speed 


Cyl 


Cost 


1 


large 


high 


medium 


medium 


0 


expe nsive 


2 


0 


low 


0 


fast 


6 


expe nsive 


3 


medium 


medium 


light 


fast 


0 


medium 


8 


0 


medium 


light 


s low 


4 


cheap 


13 


small 


0 


0 


medium 


4 


cheap 


16 


0 


digli 


medium 


0 


4 


medium 



N 


Displace 


Fuelcap 


Mass 


Speed 




Cost 


4 


small 


low 


li ght 


s lo w 


6 


ch e ap 


6 


large 


medium 


medium 


medium 


6 


expensive 


6 


large 


medium 


li ght 


medium 


6 


expensive 


r 


small 


low 


li ght 


medium 


6 


ch e ap 


9 


medium 


low 


medium 


medium 


6 


m e d i um 


10 


medium 


high 


medium 


fast 


6 


expensive 


1 1 


medium 


high 


li ght 


fa st 


6 


expensive 


12 


small 


high 


heavy 


medium 


4 


expensive 


14 


medium 


low 


heavy 


medium 


4 


expensive 


16 


medium 


medium 


medium 


medium 


4 


m e d i um 


17 


small 


medium 


medium 


fa st 


4 


m e d i um 


18 


medium 


medium 


heavy 


s lo w 


4 


expensive 




Where DL stands for ’’Displace = Large”, DM for ’’Displace = Medium”, 
and so on. When we apply the KD algorithm to the above relation, we obtain 



the following formal concepts: 



{DL,CY6}, {FH,CY6}, {MH}, 
{DM, CK6}, {MH, CYT\, {DM, ML} 



Completing or augmenting partial relation step 

(a) tiiusing conceptl: ti.Cyl= 6; tiis completed 
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(b) i 2 :using conceptl: t2-Displace= Large; using concepts: t 2 -Mass= 
Heavy; t 2 is completed 

(c) ts’. using concepts: t3.Cyl= 6; is completed 

The augmented partial instance is given hereafter in table 9. 



Table 9: The augmented Sub-base GBC 



N 


Displace 


Fue Ic ap 


M ass 


Speed 


Cyl 


C ost 


1 


large 


liiglL 


medium 


medium 


6 


exp eusi ve 


2 


large 


lo w 


teavy 


fast 


6 


exp eusi ve 


3 


medium 


medium 


light 


fast 


6 


medium 


8 


small 


medium 


light 


slow 


4 


che ap 


13 


small 


0 


light 


medium 


4 


che ap 


16 


medium 


digli 


medium 


0 


4 


medium 



Note that the tuples tis and tie are only augmented whereas the remaining 
tuples are completed. 

The gain provided by this approach, can be seen on the following facets: 

— Complete or augment a partial instance by providing an estimation of the 
missing information. Hence, the proposed approach permits to generate and 
store a value with respect to the discovered rules. This storage of this value, 
on the one hand, augments the instance and on the other hand, avoids to 
recompute this value every time it matches a query criteria. 

— Provide a non-empty answer to a null query. In fact, let r be a partial 
instance, Q a query submitted to the system and Q{r) the response generated 
by the system involving r as a response to Q. In a null query, Q{r) is the 
empty set. For example, if a user looks for the tuples satisfying the following 
criteria ’’Fuelcap = high and Cost = cheap”, then the system will generate 
the empty set as an answer. Using the proposed approach and after the 
third step, instead of the empty set, the system will find that the tuple #13 
satisfies the criteria. 

5 Conclusion 

Data mining is an emerging research area, whose goal is to extract significant 
rules from large databases. Many efficient algorithms have been proposed in the 
literature, e.g., Apriori, Partition, DIC, in the prototypical application of asso- 
ciation rule mining, the raarket-basket analysis. They are all based on Apriori 
mining method, i.e., pruning the itemset lattice, and needing multiple database 
accesses. In this paper, an algorithm to complete relational relation containing 
missing values is presented. This algorithm is based upon the useful informa- 
tion contained in the discovered association rules. The KD algorithm is applied 
in initial relation to discover all formal concepts by using a bit patterns (sig- 
natures). The missing values is completed or extended by using the concepts 
already discovered. 
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We shall consider the application of the proposed algorithm, to complete 

missing values in the context of multiple relational tables, connected to each 

other via key attributes. 
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Abstract. The semantics of static deductive databases is well under- 
stood based on the work in logic programming. In the past decade, var- 
ious methods to incorporate update constructs into logic programming 
and deductive databases have been proposed. However, there is still no 
consensus about the appropriate treatment of dynamic behavior in de- 
ductive databases. In this paper, we propose a language called DatalogU, 
which is a minimal but powerful extension of Datalog with updates to 
base relations. DatalogU allows the user to program set-oriented complex 
database transactions with concurrent, disjunctive and sequential up- 
date operations in a simple and direct way. It has a simple and intuitive 
declarative semantics that naturally accounts for set-oriented updates in 
deductive databases. 



1 Introduction 

Deductive databases result from the integration of relational database and logic 
programming techniques. The semantics of static deductive databases and eval- 
uation of queries are well understood based on the work in logic programming. 

Deductive databases differ significantly from logic programming in terms of 
objectives, semantics and implementation. For example, assume that emp is a 
base relation that gives the monthly salaries and departments of employees. 
Consider the semantics of the following query: 

?- emp{E,D,S) 

From logic programming point of view, this query requests one tuple from the 
emp relation non-deterministically. From deductive databases point of view, this 
query requests all tuples from emp. Such a difference also exists between rules of 
logic programming and deductive databases. Indeed, non-determinism is a fun- 
damental feature of logic programming but it is absent in deductive databases. 

Now let us extend the above semantics to updates. Consider the following 
update queries: 

?- emp{E, D, S),del emp{E, D, S) 

It has a normal query emp{E,D, S) followed by a deletion del emp{E,D, S). 
The query finds (marks) the tuples and the deletion deletes the marked tuples. 
From logic programming point of view, this update query should delete only one 
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tuple from emp non-deterministically. From deductive databases point of view, 
this query should delete all tuples from emp. 

In the past decade, various approaches for the inclusion of update capabili- 
ties in rule-based languages have been proposed [1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 19, 22, 23, 25, 
27,21], However, most of them are logic-programming based that support non- 
deterministic tuple-at-a-time updates and fail to provide a natural account for 
set-oriented (or bulk) updates in deductive databases syntactically and seman- 
tically. Some database-oriented approaches either lack intuitive semantics, such 
as DatalogA [23] and LDL [24] or expressive power, such as U-Datalog [21], Sur- 
prisingly, most of the proposals, logic-programming based or database-oriented, 
cannot even support the following simple bulk updates that are expressible in 
SQL: “give every employee a 10% salary increase” if some employee’s salary is 
zero. The problem is that the updates require the deletion and insertion of the 
same employee tuple with salary zero, which is disallowed. 

Up to now, there is still no consensus about the appropriate treatment of 
dynamic behavior in deductive databases. 

This paper intends to solve the problems. It proposes a language called Dat- 
alogU that is a minimal but powerful extension of Datalog with updates to base 
relations. It allows the user to program set-oriented complex database transac- 
tions with concurrent, disjunctive, and sequential update operations in a simple 
and direct way without the problems that other proposals have. It has a sim- 
ple and intuitive declarative semantics that naturally accounts for set-oriented 
updates in deductive databases. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 provides an informal overview 
and examples of DatalogU. Section 3 introduces the syntax of DatalogU. Sec- 
tion 4 defines the semantics of DatalogU, Section 5 discusses the related works. 
Section 6 presents our conclusions and directions for future research. 

2 Informal Overview and Examples 

Before introducing the formal syntax and semantics, we present several examples 
in this section. 

Assume that emp is a base relation giving the monthly salaries and depart- 
ments of employees. The emp relation can be populated in DatalogU with a 
number of insertions called transactions as follows: 

?- ins emp{tom, shoe, 3000) 

?- ins emp{ann, shoe, 0) 

?- ins emp{sam, toy, 1000) 

?- ins emp{pam,toy, 2000) 

Unlike U-Datalog [21], which distinguishes between strong and weak updates, 
updates in DatalogU are always strong so that if a tuple is already in the relation, 
it cannot be inserted and if a tuple is not in the relation, it cannot be deleted. 

For bulk deletions, DatalogU combines the marking and the deletion into 
the deletion, so that it is more concise to manipulate a database. Consider the 
following transactions in DatalogU: 
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?- del emp{sam, D, S) 

?- del emp{E, toy, S) 

?- del emp{E, shoe, S),ins emp{E, toy, S) 

?- del emp{E, D,S),S' = 5 * 1.1, ins emp{E, D, S') 

The first transaction says delete the employee Sam from the base relation 
emp. The second says delete every employee in the toy department. The third 
says transfer all employees from the Shoe department to the Toy department. 
The last one says gives all employees a 10% salary increase. 

The semantics of DatalogU for the last transaction is as follows. If EDB 
is the current database, then the primitive update del emp{E,D,S) finds all 
bindings for E,D, and S as well as S' and therefore a set DEL of tuples to 
be deleted can be determined. Based on these bindings, the set INS of tuples 
to be inserted can be found. As long as the tuples in INS do not occur in 
EDB — DEL, which is the case for this transaction, the updates are performed 
by first deleting DEL from EDB and then inserting INS to generate the new 
database EDB', i.e., EDB' = (EDB — DEL) U INS. Note that if there are 
employees whose salary is 0 such as emp(ann, shoe, 0), then emp(ann, shoe, 0) G 
DEL and emp(ann, shoe,0) G INS. As emp(ann, shoe,0) ^ EDB — DEL, 
the updates are still performed. In other approaches such as [9,21,27], such 
updates are inconsistent as there are insertion and deletion of the same tuple 
and therefore cannot be performed. 

Note that there is only one state transition for the above updates even though 
there is more than one update and updates in DatalogU are set-oriented in the 
same way as queries in Datalog. Also note that there is only one interpretation 
for the updates in the above examples that is independent of the order in which 
ins and del occur in the command. For this reason, we say that the semantics 
of DatalogU is declarative. 

In fact, using EDB' = (EDB — DEL) \J INS as the new database is not 
novel. The idea was first proposed in [22]. However, proper syntax and semantics 
are not defined. Besides, DatalogU is much more powerful as transactions can 
be programmed. 

If a transaction is to be used more than once, then a generic update rule 
should be written and stored in the transaction base of the program. For example, 
the last transaction above can be written as a generic update rule that can be 
used to give an employee E of the department D a R% salary increase as follows. 

raise(E, D, R) <- del emp(E, D, S), S' = S * (1 + R),ins emp(E, D, S') 

In DatalogU, deductive rules and update rules are handled differently. De- 
ductive rules are given the standard static semantics while update rules are not 
interpreted at all. Update rules are simply treated as named transaction def- 
initions with parameters and are given semantics only when they are invoked 
by the user, which is similar to DatalogA [23] and LDL [24], but different from 
U-Datalog [21] in which fixpoint and operational semantics are given to update 
rules, which have to account for all possible situations, which may never occur. 
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Consider the following transactions: 

?- raise{tom, shoe, 0.1) 

?- raise{E, shoe, 0.1) 

?- raise{E,D,{].l) 

?- raise{E, D, R) 

These transactions invoke the transaction definition, i.e., the update rule given 
above. The first one says give Tom in the shoe department a 10% salary increase. 
The second says give every employee in the Shoe department a 10% salary in- 
crease. The third says give every employee in the database a 10% salary increase. 
The last one is however problematic, which is shown shortly. In DatalogU, these 
transactions are expanded using the update rule into the following transactions 
and are given semantics on their expanded forms. 

?- del emp{tom, shoe, S),S' = S * (1 + 0.1), ins emp{tom, shoe. S') 

?- del emp{E, shoe, S), S' = S * {1 + 0.1), ins emp{E, shoe. S') 

?- del emp{E,D,S),S' = 5 * (1 -I- 0.1), ms emp{E,D,S') 

?- del emp{E, D,S),S' = S * {1 + R), ins emp{E, D, S') 

Since the last one has variables R and S' for which no bindings can be found 
from the database, it is called not safe and cannot be executed. 

As update rules are used to extend queries in DatalogU, we disallow recursion 
by introducing the notion of stratification of update rules. 

The above transactions are non-discriminative as employees get the same 
salary increase. DatalogU also supports discriminative updates called disjunctive 
updates. Consider the following example: 

?- del emp{E, D, S), not mgr{D, E), S' = S * 1.1, ins emp{E, D, S') 

& del emp{E, D, S), mgr{D, E),S' = S * 1.1 + 200, ins emp{E, D, S') 

This transaction says give each employee a 10% salary increase and those in a 
managerial position an extra $200. Note that each employee can only get one 
salary increase, either 10% or 10% -I- 200, not both. Again, this transaction only 
causes one database state transition. 

The above transaction can be written into two generic update rules in Dat- 
alogU as follows. 

raise(E,D,R) del emp(E,D,S),not mqr(D,E), 

S> = S*{1 + R), ins emp{E, D, S') 
raise{E, D, R) <- del emp{E, D, S), mgr{D, E), 

S' = S * {1 + R) + 200, ins emp{E, D, S') 

With these update rules, the above disjunctive transaction can be written as 
follows: 

?~ raise{E,D, 0.1) 

Note that the above disjunctive update rules cannot be expressed directly in 
many other approaches such as [4,9,21,27]. It is expressible in DatalogA [23] 
and LDL [24] using the extra if ..then... else construct. 

Note that the above transactions are declarative as the order of ins and del 
in them are not relevant. Sometimes, the order of updates may be important 
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for some transactions. Therefore, DatalogU also supports sequential updates 
in which the user can specify the order of updates. A sequential transaction 
has the form of Ci;...;Cn, which specifies that Ci is performed before Cj for 
1 < * < i < The following is an update rule that involves sequential updates. 
It is adopted from [20]. 

raiseu:heck{E , D , R) ^ raise{E,D,R)-,avgsal(D,AvgS),AvgS < 50K 

The intention of the rule is to raise the employee salary by R% only if the 
average salary in the department stays below 50K after the raise. This rule is 
not expressible in U-Datalog. 

The semantics of sequential updates is given by a sequence of databases. 
Consider the following sequential transaction: 

?- raise{E,D,OA)-,avgsal{D,AvgS),AvgS < bOK 

The semantics of DatalogU for this transaction is as follows. If EDB is the 
current database, then raise{E,D,QA) produces a new database EDB’. In the 
new database EDB’, the query 

avgsal{D,AvgS),AvgS < 50K is evaluated. If it true, then the whole transac- 
tion commits and the database EDB is updated to the new database EDB'. 
Otherwise, the transaction aborts and the database is left intact. 

The next example is adopted from [6,9]. 

transfer{Accl, Acc2, Amt) <— withdraw(Accl, Amt), deposit {Acc2, Amt) 
withdraw{Acc, Amt)<— del account {Ace, Bal), ins account {Ace, BaV), 

Bal > Amt, BaV = Bal — Amt 

deposit{Acc, Amt)-(r- del account {Acc, Bal), ins acoount{Acc,BaV), 

Bal' = Bal + Amt 

However, unlike [6, 9, 27] in which updates are non-deterministic, updates in 
DatalogU are deterministic and set-oriented. Consider the following example: 

?- withdraw{A, 50) 

This query in DatalogU will withdraw $50 from every account, whereas in [6,9, 
27], $50 is withdrawn from an account non-deterministically. In order to support 
set-oriented updates, they provide additional constructs. 



3 Syntax of DatalogU 



We assume knowledge of the basic concepts related to logic programming, rela- 
tional and deductive databases [18]. We recall some definitions relevant to our 
needs and present our notation. 

The alphabet of DatalogU consists of a set C of constants, a set V of variables, 
a set V of predicate symbols partitioned into three disjoint sets: extensional 
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predicate symbols Vg, intensional predicate symbols Vx, and update predicate 
symbols Vu- 

Terms A variable or a constant is a term. 

Atoms Let p be a predicate symbol and Ti, terms. Then p(Ti, T„) is an 
atom, lip ^Vg, then it is an extensional atom; if p E Vx-, then it is an intensional 
atom; otherwise, it is an update atom. An atom is ground if it contains no 
variables. 

Literals A positive literal is an extensional or intensional atom. A negative literal 
is a negated extensional or intensional atom. 

Expressions An expression is defined using +,— >,>,<,<,=,7^ in the 
usual way. 

Updates Let A be an extensional atom. Then ins A and del A are primitive 
updates. An update atom is a derived update. 

In DatalogU, primitive updates are used to perform set-oriented basic up- 
dates to the extensional database, while derived updates must be defined using 
update rules based on primitive updates or other derived updates and are used 
to perform complex updates to the extensional database. 

Conjunctions A concurrent conjunction is of the form Li,...,L„, n > 1 where 
Li is either a literal, an expression, or an update. A disjunctive conjunction is 
of the form NiSz...&LNn, n > 1 where each Ni is a concurrent conjunction. When 
n = 1, it is called a trivial disjunctive conjunction. A sequential conjunction is 
of the form Ci; ...; Cn, n > 1 where each C* is a concurrent conjunction. When 
n = 1, it is called a trivial sequential conjunction. 

Our intention is to use a concurrent conjunction to express non-discriminative 
updates and a disjunctive conjunction to represent discriminative updates that 
have to be done simultaneously, and a sequential conjunction to represent up- 
dates that have to be done in sequence. Therefore, a sequential conjunction 
cannot appear in a concurrent or disjunctive conjunction. 

Limited Terms The limited terms in a concurrent conjunction are defined as 
follows: 

1. a constant is always limited; 

2. a term that is in a positive literal or in del A is limited; 

3. if El and E2 are limited, so is E10E2 for o € {-I-, — , x, -7}; 

4. if E is limited, so is (E); 

5. in El = E2, ii Ei is limited, so is E2 (and vice versa); 

Safe Conjunctions A concurrent conjunction is safe if all terms in it are limited. 
A disjunctive conjunction NiSz...SzNn is safe if each Ni is safe. A sequential 
conjunction Ci;...;Cn is safe if each Ci is safe. 
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Deductive Rules A deductive rule is of the form A <- B, where the head A is an 
intensional atom and the body -B is a concurrent conjunction without updates 
such that B is safe and all variables occurring in A also occur in B. 

Update Rules An update rule is of the form A B where the head A is an 
update atom and the body J5 is a sequential conjunction which contains at least 
one update such that all variables occurring in A also occur in B. 

As an update rule can invoke other update rules, we introduce several syntac- 
tic constraints to avoid inconsistency. First, we define the notion of dependency 
graph. 

Dependency Graph For a set D of update rules, the dependency graph is a graph 
constructed as follows: 

1. the nodes are the update predicates occurring in D 

2. there is a marked edge from p to q, denoted by p A g, if there is an update 
rule r in which p is in the head and q is in the body which is a non-trivial 
sequential conjunction 

3. there is a non-marked edge from p to q, denoted hj p ^ q, if there is an 
update rule r in which p is in the head and q is in the body which is a trivial 
sequential conjunction 

Well-Formed Update Rules A set of update rules is well-formed the following 
hold: 

1. its dependency graph has no cycle; 

2, there exists no path from p to q such that the incoming edge to q is marked 
and one edge in the path is not marked in the dependency graph. 

The first condition guarantees that the update rule are non-recursive or strati- 
fied. The second prevents a sequential conjunction from occurring in a concurrent 
or disjoint conjunction after expanding. 

Consider the following update rules: 

p^q,r 
q ^ S]t 
r r,u 

where p, q, r, s, t, u are update predicates. These rules are not well-formed because 
there is a circle from r to r and there exists a path p ^ q ^ s. 

Programs A program is a tuple P = (IDB,TB), where IDB is a set of safe 
deductive rules called intensional database, and TB is a set of well-formed update 
rules called transaction base. 

Substitutions, bindings and mgus They are defined in the usual way. 

Transactions A transaction is a sequential conjunction Di; ..., Dn, n>l prefixed 
with ?-. If n = 0, it is a disjunctive transaction. Otherwise, it is a sequential 
transaction. 
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Expanded Transactions Let P = {IDB, TB) be a program and T a transaction. 
Then we can expand T based on transaction base TB recursively as follows. If 
A is an update atom in T and Ai <— Bi, An <- Bn are update rules in P 
such that A and each Ai can be unified with an mgu Oi, then replace A with 
Bi$ik....hBnOn in Q- We denote the expanded update query, which does not 
contain any derived updates, by ext{T,TB). 

Safe Transactions A transaction T is safe if ext{T, TB) is safe. 

As indicated earlier, we do not give semantics to update rules. Instead, we 
only give semantics to transactions. Update rules in DatalogU are just used to 
expand transactions. Therefore, we assume transactions we discuss, are in their 
expanded form and are safe from now on. 



4 Semantics of DatalogU 

In this section, we define the semantics of DatalogU transactions. 

Herhrand Universe The Herbrand universe U of DatalogU is the set C of con- 
stants. 

Herhrand Base The Herhrand base B is the set of all atoms that can be formed 
using predicates in p£ U Px and constants in C. Based on the kind of predicate 
symbols used, B is partitioned into two subsets: Be the extensional subset and 
Bj the intensional subset. 

Note that in our semantics we do not interpret update predicates. Instead, 
they are simply treated as the names of the corresponding updates. 

Database A database EDB is a subset of Be- It gives a two-valued interpretation 
of all base predicates and corresponds to the notion of a database state that is 
changed by transactions. 

Static Semantics For Datalog (with negation), there are several different seman- 
tics such as stratified semantics [3, 26] , infiational semantics [8] , stable model 
semantics [12], and well-founded semantics [11]. To be general enough, we don’t 
restrict ourselves to any particular semantics. Instead, we introduce the following 
notion. 

Let P = {IDB, TB) be a program and EDB a database. Then M {EDB, IDB) 
denotes the intended semantics of EDB and IDB. Let L be a ground literal. 
We use M{EDB, IDB) \= L and M{EDB, IDB) ^ L to denote whether or not 
L is satisfied by M{EDB,IDB) under this intended semantics. 

Given a transaction, we first determine if the queries in the transaction are 
satisfiable. If so, we can find all the bindings for queries and generate the set 
of facts to be deleted and the set of facts to be inserted. Then we check if the 
updates in the transaction are satisfiable by examining the sets to be deleted 
and inserted. If so, we apply the updates on the database and transit to the new 
database. If one of the above is not satisfiable, then the transaction cannot be 
committed and the database is left intact. 
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4.1 Query Satisfiability 

In this subsection, we define the notion of query satisfiability in transactions. 
Intuitively, it is used to indicate whether the queries in a transaction can be 
satisfied by a database and a program. 

Let P = {IDB, TB) be a program, EDB a database, and T a transaction. 
Then the notion of query satisfiability of T by EDB with respect to P, denoted 
by EDB r, is defined as follows: 

1. For a ground positive literal A, EDB |=p A if and only if M{EDB, IDB) |= 

A. 

2. For a ground negative literal -^A, EDB |= p -^A if and only if M {EDB, IDB) 
^A. 

3. For a ground expression E, EDB |=p P if and only if E holds in the tradi- 
tional interpretation. 

4. For a ground primitive update del A, EDB \=p del A if and only if EDB \= p 

A. 

5. For a ground primitive update ins A, EDB |=p ins A. 

6. For a safe concurrent conjunction C = Li,...,Ln without derived updates, 
EDB |=p C if and only if there exists a ground substitution 0 such that 
EDB |=p Li$ for 1 <i <n. 

7. For a safe disjunctive conjunction C = Ci&L...Sz,Cn without derived updates, 
EDB [=p C ii and only if 

(a) there exist a ground substitution $ and a unique i such that EDB |=p 
CiO; 

(b) there does not exist a binding 0 such that EDB |=p Ci$ and EDB \=p 
Cj6 for distinct i and j. 

8. For a safe concurrent/disjoint conjunction C with derived updates, EDB [=p 
C if and only if EDB \=p ext{C,TB). 

Note that the notion of query satisfiability only applies to queries rather 
than updates. As a deletion in DatalogU implies a query, its satisfiability is only 
dependent on the query in it. On the other hand, an insertion does not imply 
a query, so it is always query satisfiable. Note that query satisfiability does not 
mean that the transaction can be executed. 



4.2 Update Satisfiability 

In this subsection, we define the notion of update satisfiability in transactions. 
Intuitively, it is used to indicate whether the updates in a transaction can be 
satisfied by a database and a program. 

Binding Generation Let P = {IDB, TB) be a program, EDB an extensional 
database, and T a safe transaction such that EDB |=p T. Then the set of 
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bindings for T is 

0 = I ^ is a binding for variables in T such that EDB |=p TB}. 

Updates Let P = (IDB,TB) be a program, EDB an extensional database, 

T = CiSz..., SzCn a safe disjunctive transaction, and 0 the set of bindings for T. 
Then the updates in T is a tuple U = {DEL, INS) where 
DEL = {AS I EDB \=p Ci,del A is in Ci and B e 0} 

INS = {AB I EDB Ci,ins A is in Q and B e 0} 

Proposition 1. Let P = {IDB, TB) be a program, EDB an extensional database, 
T a safe transaction, and U = {DEL, I NS) updates in T. Then DEL C EDB. 

Update Satisfiability Let P = {IDB,TB) be a program, EDB an extensional 
database, T a safe transaction, and U = {DEL, INS) updates in T. Then T is 
update satisfiable by EDB with respect to U, denoted by EDB \=u T, if and 
only if INS n {EDB - DEL) = 0. 

Therefore, if a transaction is update satisfiable, then DEL C EDB and 
INS n {EDB — DEL) = 0. In other words, the facts to be deleted are in the 
database and the facts to be inserted are not in the database. 



4.3 Satisfaction of Transactions 

In this subsection, we define the notion of satisfaction of transactions. First, we 
introduce the following auxiliary notion. 

Update Application Let T be a transaction that is update satisfiable by EDB 
with respect to the updates U = {DEL, INS). Then the application of U 
on EDB, denoted by A{EDB,U), is the database EDB' such that EDB' = 
{EDB - DEL) U INS. 

Satisfaction of Disjunctive Transactions Let P = {IDB,TB) be a program, 
EDB an extensional database, T a disjunctive transaction, U updates in T such 
that EDB \=u T. Then the satisfaction of T by EDB and EDB', denoted by 
EDB, EDB' ^ T, if and only if EDB' = A{EDB, U) 

Note that a transaction may have no updates. In this case, DEL and INS 
are empty sets, EDB' = EDB, and the satisfaction of T is reduced to the 
satisfaction of the queries in T. 

Satisfaction of Sequential Transactions Let P = {IDB,TB) be a program, 
T = Di;...;Dn a safe sequential transaction without derived updates, and 
EDBq, ..., EDBn a sequence of databases. Then the satisfaction of T by EDBq, 
..., EDBn, denoted by EDBq, ..., EDBn |= T, if and only if EDBi-i,EDBi \=u- 
Di for some updates Ui, 1 < i < n. 

Theorem 1. Let P = {IDB, TB) be a program, T a sequential transaction, and 
EDBq,..., EDB n and EDBq,...,EDB'^ are two sequences of databases such 
that EDBq, ..., EDBn [= T, EDBq, ..., EDB'^ [= T. Then EDBq = EDBq 
implies n = m and EDB'^ = EDB'^. 
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Therefore, the sequence of databases associated with a transaction is unique 
and we can define the semantics of a transaction as follows. 

Semantics of Transactions Let P = (IDB,TB) be a program, EDB an exten- 
sional database, T a transaction satisfied by a sequence of databases EDBq = 
EDB, ..., EDBn, n > 1. Then the semantics of T is EDBn- 

5 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have attempted to formalize the notion of updates in deduc- 
tive databases. The main contribution is the novel declarative semantics that 
naturally accounts for set-oriented updates in deductive databases. The update 
mechanisms described in this paper have been incorporated into the implemen- 
tations of ROL [14, 15], ROL2 [17] and Relationlog [16]. 

There are several important issues which we would like to address. Being a 
database-oriented language, DatalogU does not directly support non-determinism 
updates that are important in logic programming based approaches [20, 5, 9, 27]. 
In LDL [24], the choice operator is used to provide non-determinism in deduc- 
tive databases. We would like to investigate if the explicit use of the existential 
quantification provides a natural way to support non-determinism in deductive 
databases. Besides, we intend to extend DatalogU to support rule updates as 
well. Finally, we like to add aggregates to DatalogU. 
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Abstract. OLOG is a novel deductive database system for advanced 
intelligent information system applications. It directly supports effective 
storage, efficient access and inference of large amount of persistent data 
with complex structures. It provides a SQL-like data definition language 
and data manipulation language, and a declarative rule-based query lan- 
guage. It combines the best of the deductive, object-oriented, and object- 
relational approaches in a uniform framework. This paper describes the 
design and implementation of the OLOG system. 



1 Introduction 

Deductive, object-oriented, and object-relational databases are three important 
extensions of the traditional relational database technology. Deductive databases 
stem from the integration of logic programming and relational databases. It offers 
representational and operational uniformity, reasoning capabilities, recursion, 
declarative querying, efficient secondary storage access, etc. However, deductive 
databases based on relational databases only allow flat relations and do not 
support data abstraction. As a result, more powerful deductive languages that 
support data with complex structures have been proposed, such as LDL [6], 
LPS [12], COL [1], Hilog [5], Relationlog [16], See [17] for an overview of some 
of these languages. Also, several deductive database systems that support data 
with complex structures have been developed, such as LDL [6], CORAL [23], 
and Relationlog [19]. 

Object-oriented concepts have evolved in three different disciplines: first in 
programming languages, then in artificial intelligence, and then in databases 
since the end of the 60 ’s. Indeed, object orientation offers some of the most 
promising ways to meet the demands of many advanced database applications. 
The object-oriented philosophy creates a powerful synergy throughout the de- 
velopment life cycle by combining abstraction, encapsulation, and modularity. 
In the past decade, various object-oriented data models were developed [3, 7, 8, 
13], Also see an review in [25]. But there is a major problem with the object- 
oriented approach that is the lack of logical or mathematical foundations that. 
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traditionally, has been playing an important role in database research. Such a 
foundation is essential for defining the semantics of databases and queries, for 
database design, and for query optimization. 

Object-relational databases combine important object-oriented features with 
nested relational object databases. It extends relational databases with a richer 
type system including object orientation and adds constructs to relational query 
languages, such as SQL to deal with the added data types. 

In the past decade, a lot of effort has been made to integrate deductive 
and object-oriented databases to gain the best of the two approaches, such as 
0-logic [22], revised 0-logic [11], F-logic [10], IQL [2], LOGRES [4], ROL [15], 
Datalog++ [9], and D02 [14]. As surveyed in [24], many of DOOD models are de- 
veloped by extending and/or integrating the already existed deductive or object- 
oriented data models and they either are limited in object-oriented features or 
lack logical semantics. Few of them are fully implemented as persistent database 
management systems. 

The objective of the OLOG system is to develop techniques for advanced 
intelligent information systems that directly support effective storage, efficient 
access and inference of large amount of data with complex structures. The OLOG 
language [18] is based on IQL [2] and 02 [7]. It overcomes the problem associated 
with IQL. It effectively integrates useful features in other deductive languages 
with a well-defined logical semantics. 

The OLOG system has been developed in C-I-+ mainly on a SUN SPARC- 
station running Solaris 2.5. It is implemented as a persistent database system 
that supports the OLOG query language, an SQL-like data definition language 
and data manipulation language. The implementation is based on ROL [20] and 
Relationlog [21]. 

In this paper, we describe the design and implementation of the OLOG sys- 
tem. In Section 2, we provide a brief overview of the OLOG language. In Section 
3, we describe the OLOG system architecture. In Section 4, we explain the file 
system and storage management. In Section 5, we discuss OLOG kernel. In Sec- 
tion 6, we focus on the query evaluation issues. In Section 7, we conclude and 
comment on our future plans. 

Due to space limitation, the discussion is terse and imcomplete. 



2 Overview of OLOG Language 

In OLOG, we can have not only classes but also relations with complex data 
structures such as nested tuples and sets. In this section, we present a brief 
summary of the OLOG language. 

An OLOG database consists of four parts: type, schema, program, and fact. 
The OLOG language is a typed language for defining, manipulating, and query- 
ing OLOG databases. 

The type part contains all type definitions. OLOG supports atomic data 
types including Char, String, Integer, and Real and class types for objects. Based 
on these data types, complex data types can be defined using tuple and set 
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constructors. The following examples show how to define tuple and set types in 
OLOG: 

create type Address (Street String, City String) 

create type PersonSet {Person} 

The schema part contains all schemas for both classes and relations. The 
schema provides the description of the database structures and are the basis for 
storage structures and query optimization strategies. Moreover, they are essential 
to the consistency of the database. The following examples show how to define 
classes and relations in OLOG: 

create class Person ( 

Name String, 

Gender Char, 

Livesin Address, 

Spouse Person, 

Children PersonSet, 

Ancestors PersonSet 

) 

create relation Family ( 

Husband Person, 

Wife Person, 

Children PersonSet, 
primary key (Husband, Wife) 

) 

Syntactically, class and relation definitions differ only in the key words. Se- 
mantically, a class definition is for a collection of objects whereas a relation 
definition is for a collection of relation tuples. Objects in OLOG has object 
identifiers whereas relation tuples do not. OLOG supports class hierarchy and 
multiple inheritance. The following examples show how to define subclasses in 
OLOG: 

create class Employee isa Person ( 

Salary Integer, 

Phone Integer 

) 

create class Student isa Person ( 

Age Integer 

) 

The rule part is used to define intentional data that can be derived from the 
extensional data in fact part. Rules correspond to views of relational databases, 
but can be defined recursively. The following example show how to define rules 
to derive intensional information for class Person and relation Family: 
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create rule Person ( 

Ancestors <P> Parents <P>; 

Ancestors <A> Parents <P>, P. Ancestors <A>; 

) 

create rule Family ( 

Family (Husband H, Wife W, Children <C>) 

Person H (Gender ’M’, Spouse W, Children <C>); 

Family (Husband H, Wife: W, Children <C>) 

Person W (Gender 'F', Spouse H, Children <C>); 

) 

The fact part contains relation tuples and objects. The following example 
shows how to create objects in OLOG, where tom and pam are object identifiers: 

insert Employee tom(Name "Tom”, 

Gender ’M’, 

Livein ("Elm St”, ’’Toronto”), 

Spouse pam. 

Parents {} 

) 

insert Student pam(Name ”Pam”, 

Gender ’F’, 

Livein (’’MacPherson Avenue”, ’’Regina”), 

Spouse tom. 

Parents {} 

) 

The user can use OLOG queries to query OLOG databases. Queries in OLOG 
are represented using rules as well, the head of which specifies how to construct 
the result whereas the body specifies the query conditions. The following are 
several query examples: 

query Result (TomsWife S) Person (Name ’’Torn”, Spouse. Name S) 

query Result (TomsAncs <S>) Person (Name ’’Torn”, Ancestors. Name S) 

query Result (AIITomsChildren <C>) 

Family (Husband. Name ’’Torn”; Children. Name C) 

query Result (Person N, Children <C>) 

Family (Husband. Name N, Children. Name C) 

Like ROL and Relationlog, OLOG supports type, schema, rule and other 
higher-order queries. 

3 System Architecture 

The OLOG system has been implemented as a single-user persistent database 
system in C-|— I- under the Unix environment. The functional components of 
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OLOG can be roughly divided into three layers: interface, OLOG kernel, and 
storage management as shown in Figure 1. 




Fig. 1. The Architecture of OLOG System 



The interface layer provides a friendly interface to users, takes user requests 
in different forms, and translates them into internal form to the OLOG kernel. 
Two kinds of interfaces are provided: textual interface and web interface. 

The OLOG kernel consists of five components that are type checker, query 
manager, DML manager, DDL manager, and index manager. The type checker 
deals with all the type checking requests. The DDL manager is responsible for 
processing all DDL commands, maintaining system catalogs about domains, 
classes, relations and rules. The DML manager performs all the updates to the 
extensional relations and objects. The query manager handles user queries. The 
index manager is responsible for maintaining the index information, processing 
all index related operations from DDL and DML managers, and providing the 
index information for query manager. 

The storage management layer is responsible for the management of the disk- 
based data structures on which databases are stored. It provides rapid access to 
objects and relations and meta information about them on the disk. The main 
job of the storage manager is to move the data between disk and memory as 
needed. 
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4 File system and storage management 

The OLOG file system is built on top of the UNIX file system. Each database 
corresponds to two disk files: the data file and the index file, which are automat- 
ically created by OLOG system when started. The data file stores objects and 
relation tuples whereas the index file contains key indices to objects and relation 
tuples. In addition, OLOG maintains four system files for meta data manage- 
ment: database file which records the information of all databases in the system, 
relation file which records the information of all relations, class file which records 
the information of all classes, and rule file which records the information of all 
rules in each database. All data, index and various definition units in OLOG 
files are stored as byte string. 

The internal structure of the OLOG data file supports the following charac- 
teristics: 

(1) variable-length relation tuples and objects 

(2) indices for objects and relation tuples 

(3) reuse of deleted disk file space 

The data file contains a file header and a dynamic storage area where variable- 
length blocks of data are stored. The file header is composed of the following 
fields: 

(1) free space - stores a pointer to the first block of deallocated heap space 

(2) end of file - stores a pointer to the address of the last byte in the file 

(3) start of heap - stores a pointer to the start of the dynamic storage area 

When a block is deallocated, the block is marked deleted and left in the file. 
The size of the file is determined by blocks allocated and will remain the same 
no matter how many blocks are deleted. The deleted blocks are maintained in 
a non-contiguous list. Each block in the list points to the next block in the list 
starting at a specified address. The “free space” pointer in the file header is used 
to store the file address of the block where the free space list starts. 

The dynamic data area always starts out empty and grows when variable 
data blocks are allocated. The “free space” and “end of file” pointers in the 
OLOG file header are used to maintain the dynamic data area. The “end of file” 
pointer marks the end of the file and points to the location where the file can 
be extended during block allocation. OLOG always tries to allocate blocks from 
its free space list. 

In OLOG, file addresses of block are used as pointers to the objects and 
relational tuples. File addresses are represented by 32-bit signed integer values. 
Therefore, the file can grow to a maximum size of 2.1 GB. File addresses have 
to be translated into exact memory addresses for the accesses in memory. The 
Storage Manager is in charge of address mapping that translates file addresses 
into memory addresses 

To make efficient use of each block, OLOG adopts a technique similar to 
that used in Cache-Memory Mapping, called Set Associative Mapping. Each 
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relation or class has its own buffer space for its own facts. The buffer space is 
composed of a lot of memory pages, holding some memory slots. This manager 
is responsible for managing the space occupied by various entities requested by 
the applications. This means if an object or a relational tuple is currently in 
main memory, then its memory address is returned to the application requesting 
it. Otherwise the Storage Manager employs a LRU algorithm to drop some old 
objects or relational tuples that have not been used for a long time, and then 
loads this one into memory. In case that the block to be dropped has been 
changed or deleted, the Buffer Manager physically changes or deletes the block 
stored on disk. The format of an object in its page buffer is similar to its disk 
format. 



5 OLOG Kernel 

In this section, we briefly describe Query, DML, DDL and Index managers in 
OLOG Kernel. 

Query Manager The Query Manager is responsible for data retrieval and rule 
evaluation pertaining to the facts stored extensionally in the database and de- 
flned intensionally by rules. It firstly translates a query into its internal expres- 
sions, optimizes them based on the conditions the query processes and then uses 
different evaluation strategies such as matching, semi-naive bottom-up evalu- 
ation with rule ordering, and magic-set rule rewriting techniques to find the 
results. We discuss query evaluation in detail in Section 6. 

DML Manager The DML Manager performs all the updates to the extensional 
relations and objects. When an object or relation tuple is to be inserted, DML 
first invokes DDL manager to query the schema definition and check whether 
it is well-typed with respect to its schema definition. Only well-typed objects 
and relation tuples can be inserted successfully. When an object or relation 
tuple is to be deleted, DML first checks whether it is referenced. If not, it then 
proceeds; otherwise, it rejects the request. Modification of an object or relation 
tuple is handled similarly. In OLOG, an update may imply a query. In this case, 
the DML manager will invoke the Query Manager to process the query before 
performing the update. After extensional relations or objects are updated, it will 
also request the Query Manager to propagate the updates to the materialized 
intensional relations and objects that are dependent on the updated ones. 

DDL Manager The DDL Manager processes all OLOG DDL commands, main- 
tains system files about domains, class and relation schemas, and rules. It also 
handles domain, schema, and rule queries and is thus called by DML and Query 
Managers. As intensional information may be materialized, the DDL manager 
is also responsible for dropping those materialized intensional information and 
the corresponding rules when requested. 
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Index Manager The Index Manager maintains the B-tree indices for the OLOG 
extensional and intensional relations and objects, and Hash indices for temporal 
ones. They are chosen because they are efficient and standard, and are used by 
most database systems. For objects, object identifiers are used as the key. For 
relations, primary keys are used as the key for B-tree indexing. B-tree indices 
reside both in memory and on disk and are used for defining and maintaining 
keys of each relation. They are stored in the index file of each database. Hash 
indices are applied only in memory for temporal relations, which could be the 
differential relations of semi-naive evaluation or temporarily created views. 

6 Query Evaluation 

The OLOG query manager is responsible for data retrieval and rule evaluation 
pertaining to the facts stored extensionally in the data file and defined intension- 
ally by rules in the rule system file. It combines the query processing methods in 
ROL [20] and Relationlog [19] and supports the following evaluation strategies: 

(1) matching 

(2) semi-naive bottom-up evaluation with rule ordering 

(3) magic-set rule rewriting technique 

Matching In OLOG, the intensional information derived using rules is main- 
tained by the system. It is kept in main memory if the memory space permits 
and it can be made persistent and maintained current by the system. If a user 
query concerns only the information in main memory, OLOG can find the query 
results immediately without any disk operations. If a user query concerns only 
the information stored on disk, OLOG uses indices if any to find the required 
information. For example, OLOG will use matching to evaluate the following 
query: 

query Result (TomsWife S) Person (Name "Tom”, Spouse. Name S) 

Semi-naive bottom-up evaluation This strategy is used to evaluate rules and is 
the main one for the query processing in deductive database systems. If a user 
query concerns the intensional information that is not available in main memory 
or on disk, and the query is so general that no other methods can be used, then 
OLOG uses this strategy. For example, OLOG will uses semi-naive bottom-up 
strategy to evaluate the following query: 

query Result (Person N, Children <C>) 

Family (Husband. Name N, Children. Name C) 

Magic-set rule rewriting technique If a user query contains some constants, then 
we can only compute intensional information relevant to the query using the 
magic-set rule rewriting technique as it simulates in semi-naive bottom-up eval- 
uation the pushing of selections that occurs in top-down approaches. Its perfor- 
mance can rival the efficiency of the top-down techniques. For example, OLOG 
will use magic-set rule rewriting technique to evaluate the following queries: 
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query Result (TomsAncs <S>) Person (Name "Torn”, Ancestors. Name S) 

query Result (AIITomsChildren <C>) 

Family (Husband. Name ’’Torn”; Children. Name C) 



7 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have discussed the design and implementation of the OLOG 
deductive object-oriented database system. The main novel feature of OLOG is 
its natural support for persistent classes and relations so that both pure object- 
oriented and object relational databases can be supported, 

A complete implementation as described in this paper has been developed un- 
der the UNIX environment. The system will be available over the Internet after 
further testing, debugging and improving. More information about OLOG sys- 
tem can be found from the web site http://www,cs.iiregina.ca/~mliu/DLOG. 

We are currently extending OLOG into a full-fledged system. We are also 
developing the interfaces of SQL, OQL, and extended relational algebra and 
calculus on the top of OLOG in order to make it a useful tool in the database 
research and teaching. 
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Abstract. As multimedia applications grow in complexity, more re- 
quirements are imposed on software schedulers. It is not always clear that 
these schedulers are fair to all aspects of the system, or are controllable, 
in a measurable way, to favor one aspect of the system over the other. 
The overall goal of this research is to revolutionize the way schedulers are 
developed. The scheduling problem is formulated as a multi-dimensional 
sorting problem. Space-filling curves are used to define a linear order for 
sorting and scheduling objects that lie in the multi-dimensional space. 
The characteristics of various space-filling curves are studied for sorting 
and scheduling purposes. Performance measures are proposed to compare 
the bias, among other characteristics, of a space-filling curve towards any 
of its dimensions. 



1 Introduction 

Database and software systems in general are getting more and more complex, 
calling for an automation of the code generation process. This paper aims to- 
wards the automation of one of the crucial parts, mainly the scheduler. 

Writing efficient schedulers is becoming a very challenging task, given the 
increase in demand of such systems. Consider, for example, the case of network- 
attached storage devices (NASDs) [4, 10] as a building block for a multimedia 
server (e.g., see [2]). NASDs are ’’smart” disks that are attached directly to 
the network. In a multimedia server, a major part of a NASD’s function goes 
towards fulhlling the real-time requests of users. This involves disk and network 
scheduling with real-time constraints, possibly with additional requirements like 
request priorities, and quality of service guarantees. Building a scheduler for 
NASDs is a very challenging and complex task. 

Other examples are those of operating systems schedulers (e.g., see [3, 11]) 
and CPU schedulers (e.g., see [6, 14, 13]). Applications involve multi-threads with 
different priorities and different real-time constraints. Scheduling the threads in 
an effective way is a real challenge. We propose a systematic and a scalable way 
for developing schedulers in such complex scenarios. The general idea is based on 
modeling the scheduler requests as points in the multidimensional space, where 
each of the axes represent one of the parameters (e.g., one axis represents the 
request deadline and the other represents the disk cylinder number). Then the 
scheduling problem reduces to the problem of hnding a linear-order to traverse 
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these multidimensional points. We propose to achieve this by using space-hlling 
curves. 

There are several types of space-hlling curves (SFCs) , e.g., the Peano curve [12] , 
or the Hilbert curve [8]. Figure 1 shows several SFCs for the two-dimensional 
space. A space-hlling curve acts like a thread that passes through every cell ele- 
ment (or pixel) in the n-dimensional space so that every cell is visited only once, 
i.e., the space-hlling curve does not self-intersect. Thus, a space-hlling curve 
imposes a linear order of the cells in the n-dimensional space. Utilizing space- 
hlling curves in scheduling is a novel approach that simplihes the way scheduling 
algorithms are developed. More importantly, this approach provides a scalable 
approach to scheduling, regardless of the complexity of the scheduled task or 
system. 

Many studies have been conducted to compare the performance and the spa- 
tial features of space-hlling orders. The reader is referred to [1, 5, 7, 9]. Up to the 
authors’ knowledge, none of these studies address the scheduling characteristics 
of space-hlling curves. 

In this paper, we study the scheduling characteristics of some of the com- 
monly used SFCs, e.g., whether the SFC is biased towards any of the space 
dimensions over the other dimensions, and whether SFCs may schedule some 
events in both forward and reverse ordering with respect to any of the dimen- 
sions. These as well as other measures are explained in detail in the paper. This 
will be the milestone for prototyping a core generic scheduler that can be tailored 
towards scheduling a specihc task. 

The rest of this paper proceeds as follows. Section 2 introduces the perfor- 
mance measures that we use to study the scheduling quality of the various SFCs. 
Section 3 gives the results of our empirical study. Section 4 contains conculding 
remarks and plans for furture work. 

2 Modeling of the Sorting/Scheduling Characteristics of 
Space-Filling Curves 

We propose to use the following performance measures to study the schedul- 
ing characteristics of SFCs: Jump, Contiguity, Reverse- Order, and Bias. In the 
following section, we formally dehne each of these performance measures. 

2.1 Performance Measure 1: Jumps 

Definition: A jump in an SFC is said to happen when the distance, along any 
of the axes, between two consecutive points in the SFC is greater than one. 

As an illustration, consider the three-dimensional case. Assume that the two 
points Pi = {xi,yi,zi) and p 2 = (a^ 2 ,?/ 2 ,^ 2 ) are the coordinate values of two 
consecutive points p\ and p 2 in the SFC. We say that an x-jump occurs between 
Pi and p2 iff 

x-jump : abs{xi — X 2 ) > l,abs{yi — ^ 2 ) < l,abs{zi — Z 2 ) < 1. 
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(e) (f) 

Fig. 1. Various types of space-filling curves in the two dimensional space: (a) circular 
scan (C-Scan), (b) sweep, (c) spiral, (d) zig-zag, (e) Peano, and (f) Hilbert space filling 



curves. 
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Similarly, a y-jump / z-jump occurs between p\ and p2 iff 

y-jump : abs{xi — X2) < l,abs{yi — ^2) > '\-,abs{zi — Z2) <1 
z-jump : abs{xi — X2) < l,abs{yi — ^2) < l,a6s(2:i — 2:2) > 1 

A combination of jumps can be defined in a similar way, for example, an xy-jump 
is when an x-jump and a y-jump occur simultaneously, i.e., 

xy-jump : abs{xi — X2) > l,abs{yi — ^2) > '\-,abs{zi — Z2) <1 

Similarly, 



yz-jump : abs{xi — X2) < l,a 6 s(yi — ^2) > l,abs{zi — 2:2) > 1 

xz-jump : abs{xi — X2) > l,abs{yi — y2),abs{zi — 22) > 1 < 1 

xyz-jump : abs{xi — X2) > l,abs{yi — ^2) > l,abs{zi — 22) > 1 

In addition to these measures, we dehne an aggregate measure of jumps in an 

SFC which is the sum of all the above measures, i.e., 

JUMP = x-jump + y-jump + z-jump + xy-jump + yz-jump + xz-jump + xyz-jump 

Then, we normalize the total number of jumps in relation to the total number 
of segments in the space, i.e., 

JUMP-rate = JUMP/ 1 , 

where I is the total segments of cube (fV^). 

2.2 Performance Measure 2: Contiguity 

Definition: The contiguity in an SFC is said to happen when the distance, along 
any of the axes, between two consecutive points in the SFC is equal to 1 . 

As an illustration, consider the three-dimensional. Assume that the two 
points Pi = {xi,yi,zi) and p2 = {x2,y2,Z2) are the coordinate values of two 
consecutive points p\ and p2 in the SFC. We say that an x-contiguity occurs 
between pi and p2 iff 

x-contiguity : abs{xi — X2) = ^,yi = y2, zi = Z2- 

Similarly, a y- contiguity / z- contiguity occurs between p\ and p2 iff 

y-contiguity : abs{y\ — ^2) = ^,xi = X2,z\ = 22 
z-contiguity : abs{z\ — 22) = l,xi = X2,yi = y2 

A combination of contiguities can be dehned in a similar way, for example, an 
xy- contiguity is when 



xy- contiguity : abs{xi — X2) = l,abs{yi — ^2) = 1, 2:1 = 22 
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Similarly, 

yz- contiguity : x\ = X2,abs{yi — ^2) = l,abs{zi — Z2) = 1 
xz-contiguity : abs{xi — X2) = l,yi = y2,abs{zi — Z2) = 1 
xyz- contiguity : abs{xi — X2) = l,abs{yi — ^2) = l^abs{zi — Z2) = 1 

In addition to these measures, we define an aggregate measure of contiguity 
in an SFC which is the sum of all the above measures, i.e., 

CONTIGUITY = x-contiguity + y-contiguity + z-contiguity 

+ xy- contiguity + y z- contiguity + xz- contiguity 
+ xyz- contiguity 

Then, we normalize the total number of contiguities in relation to the total 
number of segments in the space, i.e., 

CONTIGUITY-rate = CONTIGUITY/ 1 , 

where I is the total segments of cube (N^)- 

The Relation Between Jumps and Contiguity Corollary: 

I = JUMP+ CONTIGUITY 

Proof: will be given in the full paper. 

From this formula, we know that: 

JUMP-rateT CONTIGUITY-rate = 1 

2.3 Performance Measure 3: Reverse Order 

Definition: Reverse Order in an SFC is said to happen when the projection 
of any two consecutive points in the SFC on one or more of the axes results in 
scanning the axis in decreasing order. 

As an illustration, consider the three-dimensional case. Assume that the two 
points Pi = (xi,yi,zi) and p2 = (a^2,?/2,^2) are the coordinate values of two 
consecutive points pi and p2 in the SFC. We say that an x-reverse occurs between 
Pi and p 2 iff 

x-reverse ■. xi > X2,y2 P yi, Z2 > zi 
Similarly, a y-reverse/ z-reverse occurs between pi and p2 iff 

y-reverse : X2 >xi,yi > y2,Z2 > zi 
z-reverse : X2 > Xi,y2 >yi,zi > Z2 

A combination of reverse orders can be defined in a similar way, for example, 
an xy-reverse is when 



xy-reverse \ xi > X2,yi > y 2, Z2 > zi 
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Similarly, 

yz-reverse : x\ > X2,yi > y 2, Z2 > zi 

xz-reverse : x\ > X2,y2 > t/i, ^1 > ^2 

xyz-reverse : x\ > X2,yi > y 2, zi > Z2 

In contrast to the reverse order, we can define the forward order to be: 

Forward : X2 > a^i,t/2 Fyi^z2 > zi 

Hence the following invariant holds: 

I = x-reverse + y-reverse + z-reverse + xy-reverse + yz-reverse + xz-reverse 
+ xyz-reverse + Forward 



2.4 Performance Measure 4 : Bias 

Bias is one of the most important measnres in all the fonr measnres. Bias can 
be estimated by measnring the nnmber of points on the SFC that need to be 
traversed before the SFC proceeds a certain amonnt of steps along one of the 
axes. For example, consider the two-dimensional sweep SFC. In order to advance 
from point a three steps in the x-direction, we need to traverse Ox points on the 
SFC. On the other hand, in order to advance from point a three steps in the 
y-direction, we need to traverse Oy points on the SFC. If it takes more steps to 
advance along the y-axis than the x-axis, then we say that the sweep SFC is 
more biased to the x-axis than the y-axis. Notice that this measnre is location- 
sensitive, i.e., the nnmber of steps needed to advance a nnmber of steps along 
one of the dimensions depends heavily on the locaion of the starting point on 
the cnrve. We propose the following measnre for estimating the bias of an SFC. 
Definition: Dehne X-traverse[k] to be the average nnmber of points on the SFC 
that are needed to advance k steps in the x-direction, i.e., from any point {x, y, z) 
to point {x k,y,z). We dehne Y-traverse[k] and Z-traverse[kJ in an analogons 
way. 

A nsefnl measnre of goodness is when k = 1 , i.e., X-traverse[l], Y-traverse[l]^ 
and Z-traverse[lJ. These rehect the average nnmber of points on the SFC that we 
need to traverse when we advance only one step. We then compnte the average 
and standard deviation of these three valnes to get Bias^Avg[l], and BiasStd[l] 
for each SFC. 

The measnres of goodness Bias-Avg[l] and BiasJStd[l] have practical nsefnl 
meanings. Bias-Avg[l] rehects the average delay nntil the SFC advances in a 
given direction. On the other hand, BiasStd[l] rehects the fairness aspects, 
which is how different it is to advance in one direction in contrast to the other 
dimensions. 
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3 Experimental Results 

Tables 1-7 give the results of comparing the two- and three-dimensional SFCs 
with respect to the measures of goodness described in Section 2. 

Tables 1 and 2 illustrate how the various SFC differ from each other with 
respect to the Jump measure of goodness. From the tables, the Peano and then 
the Sweep SFCs exhibit the largest amount of discontinuities by performing the 
largest percentage of jumps (6.257% and 3.1246%, respectively, for the three- 
dimensional case, and 12.42% and 3.03%, respectively, for the two-dimensional 
case). Moreover, the jumps are not homogeneous over all the axes. For example, 
in the three-dimensional case, the x-axis exhibits the highest ratio of jumps 
both in the Peano and the Sweep SFCs. All other SFCs show no jumps both in 
two- and three-dimensional curves, except for the spiral SFC, where it has some 
slight combined xz-jumps. Notice further that the total percentage of jumps 
has decreased by half for the Peano curve as we move from the two-dimensional 
(Total jumps = 12.42%) to the three-dimensional cases (Total jumps = 6.257%). 
It would be interesting to study the asymptotic behavior of this parameter in 
the multi-dimensional case. 

Tables 3 and 4 give the results of the contiguity measure of goodness. As we 
have shown from the theorem, given in Section 2.2, contiguity is a complementary 
measure to jumps. For the three-dimensional case, the spiral and the Hilbert 
SFCs are the most balanced curves, with respect to contiguity, as they both 
have almost equal x- y- and z-continguities. The diagonal SFC is biased against 
the z-axis as it has around 93.9% xy- contiguity. The c-scan, sweep, and the Peano 
SFCs are severely biased towards the x-axis. The two-dimensional case exhibits 
similar behavior. 

Tables 5 and 6 give the results of the reverse-order measure of goodness for 
the same set of SFCs for the two- and three-dimensional cases, respectively. 
Using the measure Total-reverse, we can deduce that the sweep SFC is the curve 
with the least amount of reverse-order sorting, while the diagonal SFC has the 
maximum amount of reverse-order sorting. All the remaining curves have around 
50% of the links exhibit sorting in reverse order in one or more of their axes. 
The spiral and the Hilbert SFCs have equal amounts of reverse-order scheduling 
per axis. 

Table 7 gives the results of the bias experiments for the three-dimensional 
case. The table shows the measures of goodness: bias-avg[l] and bias-std[l]. From 
the values of bias-std, we can deduce that the spiral and the diagonal SFCs are 
not biased at all towards any of their axes. On the other hand, from the values of 
bias-avg, we can see that these two curves require the longest amount of steps in 
order to advance in any of their axes. The c-scan and the sweep SFCs represent 
the worst case in terms of their being biased towards one of their axes over the 
other axes. The Hilbert and the Peano SFCs represent the best compromise, with 
the Peano curve being slightly more biased than the Hilbert curve (bias-std) and 
the Hilbert curve requiring slightly more steps in order to advance along any one 
of the axes (bias-avg) . 
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Table 1. Summary of the percentage of jumps for a variety of three-dimensional space- 
filling curves. 
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Table 2. Summary of the percentage of Jumps for a variety of two-dimensional space-filling 
curves. 
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Table 3. Summary of the percentage of contiguities for a variety of three-dimensional 
space-filling curves. 
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4 Concluding Remarks 

The scheduling and sorting characteristics of various space-hlling curves have 
been studied in this paper. Four scheduling measures of goodness have been 
proposed. Experiments were conducted to show how each of the space-hlling 
curves varies from the other cuvres with respect to these measures of goodness. 

Several issues remain to be studied: (1) the issue of building a generic sched- 
uler based on space-hlling curves, (2) the automatic generation of schedulers 
that satisfy some specihed requirements, (3) the development of a scheduler- 
specihcation language so that the user may specify the requirements of each 
dimension of the scheduling problem at hand and the characteristics of each di- 
mension, e.g., whether that dimension would favor from reverse ordering or not, 
(4) the development of techniques to handle the dynamic aspects of scheduling, 
and hnally (5) how to handle the variation in workloads, and possibly being able 
to adapt by switching from one SEC to another that is more suitable to the 
change in the workload. 
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Table 5. Summary of the percentage of reverse-order sorting for a variety of three- 
dimensional space-filling curves. 
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Table 6. Summary of the percentage of reverse-order sorting for a variety of two- 
dimensional space-filling curves. 



Goodness Measure 


C-Scan 


Sweep 


Spiral 


Diagonal 


Hilbert 


Peano 


Bias-Avg(l) 


1387 


1387 


2431 


2270 


1509 


1386 


Bias-Std(l) 


1916 


1915 


1 


0 


641 


741 



Table 7. Summary of the Bias measures of goodness Bias-Avg(l) and Bias-Std(l) for a 
variety of three-dimensional space-filling curves for a space of size 64X64X64. 
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Abstract. Modern computer applications, from business decision sup- 
port to scientific data analysis, utilize visualization techniques to support 
exploratory activities. However, most existing visual exploration tools do 
not scale well for large data sets, i.e., the level of cluttering on the screen 
is typically unacceptable and the performance is poor. To solve the clut- 
tered interface problem, visualization tools have recently been extended 
to support hierarchical views of the data, with support for focusing and 
drilling-down using interactive brushes. To solve the scalability problem, 
we now investigate how best to couple such a near real-time responsive 
visualization tool with a database management system. This integration 
must be done carefully, since the direct implementation of the visual user 
interactions on hierarchical datasets corresponds to recursive query pro- 
cessing and thus is highly inefficient. For this problem, we have developed 
a tree labeling method, called MinMax tree, that allows the movement 
of the on-line recursive processing into an off-line precomputation step. 
Thus at run time, the recursive processing operations translate into lin- 
ear cost range queries. Secondly, we employ a main memory access strat- 
egy to support incremental loading of data into the main memory. The 
techniques have been incorporated into XmdvTool, a visual exploration 
tool, to achieve scalability. Lastly, we report experimental results that 
illustrate the impact of the proposed techniques on the system’s overall 
performance. 

Keywords: Hierarchical Structures, Visual Exploration, Recursive Queries, 
Memory Management, Database Back-end. 



1 Introduction 

Whether the domain is stock data, scientific data, or the distribution of sales, 
visualization plays an important role in the analysis. Visualization tools exploit 
the fact that humans can detect patterns and trends in the underlying data by 
just looking at it, without being aware in advance about what pattern they’ll 
face. Human perception is greatly influenced by the way information is presented. 
Thus, various techniques for displaying data have been proposed, each of which 
emphasizes different of its characteristics. However, most of these techniques 
do not scale well with respect to the size of the data. As a generalization, [7] 
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postulates that any method that displays a single entity per data point invariably 
results in overlapped elements and a convoluted display that is not suited for 
the visualization of large datasets. 

A new approach has been proposed recently for displaying and visual explor- 
ing large datasets [6]. The idea is to present data at different levels of detail 
based on hierarchical clustering the initial datapoints. The problem of cluttering 
at the interface level is solved by displaying one level of detail only at a time. 
However, such hierarchical summarizations result in increasing the size of the 
input by at least one order of magnitude, making the management of data an 
issue. While storing the data in main memory and flat files is appropriate for 
small and moderate sized sets, it becomes unworkable when scaling to large sets. 

One solution to this is to integrate visualization tools with back-end DBMSs. 
The integration cannot be performed Mindly though. Techniques used for main 
memory processing are typically not efficient if implemented directly in a database 
environment. A well known example is sorting. Internal sorting strategies differ 
significantly from external sorting ones. Another example is presented in this 
work. The recursive processing involved when navigating through hierarchies in 
main memory is no longer appropriate when storing those hierarchies on the disk. 
Instead, we propose using a technique called MinMax trees [16] that transforms 
the recursive processing into a set of fast range queries. 

Besides efficiently implementing the visual exploration operations such as 
zooming and brushing in SQL, we also had to address the problem of caching and 
managing the results of previous database requests such that subsequent visual 
operations are as efficient as possible. Furthermore, we applied our proposed 
solution strategies when coupling the XmdvTool visualization tool [19] with an 
Oracle DBMS. We also report on results from our performance study of the 
system. 



2 Hierarchical Multivariate Data Visualization 

This work was triggered by our goal of adding database support to XmdvTool, a 
software package (http://davis.wpi.edu/~xmdv) designed for the exploration of 
multivariate data. The tool provides four distinct visualization techniques (scat- 
terplot matrices, parallel coordinates, glyphs and dimensional stacking) with 
interactive selections and linked views. Our recent efforts [6, 7] have produced 
versions of these techniques that allows multi-resolution data presentation. 



2.1 Visual Brush-Based Exploration 

Selection is a process whereby a subset of entities on a display is isolated for 
further manipulation, such as highlighting, deleting, or analysis [20]. Brushing 
is the process of interactively painting over a subregion of the data display using 
a mouse, stylus, or other input device that enables the specification of location 
attributes [1, 19]. 
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Brushing can be performed in screen or data space to specify a containment 
criterion, i.e., whether a particular point is inside or outside the brush. In screen 
space techniques, a brush is specified by a 2-D contiguous subspace on the screen. 
In data space techniques, a specification consists of either an enumeration of the 
data elements contained within the brush or the N-D boundaries of a hyper-box 
that encapsulates the selection. 

A third category, namely structure space techniques, that allows selection 
based on structural relationships between data points has recently been intro- 
duced in [7]. The structure of a data set specifies relationships between data 
points. This structure may be explicit (e.g., categorical groupings or time-based 
orderings) or implicit (e.g., resulting from analytic clustering or partitioning 
algorithms) . 

A tree is one convenient mechanism for organizing large data sets. By re- 
cursively partitioning data into related groups and identifying suitable summa- 
rizations for each cluster, we can examine the data set methodically at different 
levels of abstraction, moving down the hierarchy (drill-down) when interesting 
features appear in the summarizations and up the hierarchy (roll-up) after suf- 
ficient information has been gleaned from a particular subtree. 

As described earlier, brushing requires some containment criteria. For our 
first containment criterion, we augment each node in the hierarchy, that is each 
cluster, with a monotonic value that controls the level-of-detail. The second is 
based on the fact that each node in a tree has extents, denoted by the left- and 
right-most leaf originating from the node. A structure-based brush is thus defined 
by a subrange of the structure extents and level-of-detail values. Intuitively, if 
looking at a tree structure from the point-of-view of its root node (Fig. 1), the 
extent subrange appears as a focus region (with the focus point at its center) , 
while the level-of-detail subrange corresponds to a sampling rate factor or a 
density. In a 2-D tree representation, the subranges correspond to a horizontal 
and vertical selection, respectively (Fig. 2). 




Fig. 1. Structure-based brush: fo- Fig. 2. Structure-based 

cus region (a) and density factor brush: horizontal (a) and vertical 
(b). (b) selection. 
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2.2 Brush Semantics 

Since a structure-based brush is defined as the intersection of two independent 
selections, setting such a brush requires two computational phases as well. The 
first one, the horizontal selection, is accomplished in two steps. In the first step 
a set of leaf nodes is initially selected based on the order property. Basically, this 
step corresponds to “select all leaves between the two extreme values ei and 62 ”. 
In the second phase, the initial selection is propagated up towards the root based 
on what we term an ALL semantic: “select nodes that have all their children 
already selected” (other semantics like ANY or MOST are also possible [16]). 
The second computation phase, the vertical selection, consists of refining the set 
of nodes generated in phase one. Nodes on the desired level-of-detail are only 
retrieved out of the whole phase one selection. 

The brush operations, as described above, are inherently recursive. Recur- 
sive processing in relational database systems can be extremely time consuming 
and thus unsuitable for interactive applications. In Section 3 we develop equiva- 
lent but non-recursive computation methods for setting structure-based brushes 
based on assigning some precomputed values to the nodes that recast retrievals 
as range queries. 



3 MinMax Trees: Translating the Navigation Operations 

The question addressed in this section is “how do we translate the visualization 
operations into database operations”. For this purpose we have developed a 
technique called a MinMax tree [16]. The method places the recursive processing 
in a precomputation stage, when labels are assigned to all nodes. The labels 
provide a containment criterion. Thereafter, simply by looking at a node’s label, 
we are able to determine whether that node belongs to the active selection or 
not. 



3.1 MinMax Tree Definition 

A MinMax tree is a n-ary tree in which nodes correspond to open intervals 
defined over a totally ordered set, called an initial set. The leaf nodes in such a 
tree form a sequence of non-overlapping intervals. The interior nodes are unions 
of intervals corresponding to their children. The initial set can be continuous 
(such as an interval of real numbers) or discrete (such as a sequence of integers). 
In either case, the nodes are labeled as pairs of values: the extents of their 
interval. As the intervals are unions of child intervals, it follows that a node will 
be labeled with the minimum extent of its first interval and the maximum extent 
of its last interval. A node n having two children ci = (a, (3) and C2 = (7, (5) will 
be labeled as n = (ct, (i). Essentially, the process of labeling the nodes is recursive. 
The intervals are computed and assigned off-line at the time the hierarchy is 
created and their value and distribution (as well as the tree structure itself) 
depend on the technique used to create the hierarchy. 
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Given a MinMax tree T and two nodes x and y oiT whose extent values are 
(xi, X 2 ) and (^ 1 , ^ 2 ) respectively, node x is an ancestor of node y if and only if 
< yi and y2 < X 2 - The property is based on the intuition that each node in 
the tree is included in its parent as an interval. 



3.2 Using MinMax Trees to Set Structure-Based Brushes 

Having a hierarchy labeled as a MinMax tree, we can implement an ALL structure- 
based brush as a non-recursive operation based on the property that given 
the brush values Vmin and Vmax, the brush represents the union of all nodes 
n = (ni, 77 , 2 ) whose extents are fully contained in the brush interval {vmim '^max), 
i.e., (ni,n 2 ) C (vmin,Vmax) [16]. The horizontal selection defined by an ALL 
structure-based brush in Fig. 3 and the brush values 0.25 and 0.75 is visually 
depicted in Fig. 4. The selected nodes are underlined. 




.25, .375 .375, .5 

Fig, 3. MinMax tree. 
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Fig. 4. ALL structure-based hori- 
zontal selection. 



The value corresponding to the level-of-detail of an aggregation (node) can 
also be precomputed and stored in the node as part of the label. A vertical 
selection corresponds further to identifying all nodes at a desired level-of-detail 
that satisfy the extent selection criterion. 



3.3 Trauslatiug MiuMax Tree Brushes iuto SQL 

The MinMax tree technique reduces the containment criterion from an initially 
recursive semantic to a simple inclusion test (horizontal selection) and an equal- 
ity test (vertical selection). We can thus decide whether a node should belong 
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to the selection or not independently from the information stored in the other 
nodes. One scan of the data is hence sufficient to completely form the selection. 

Let H be the relational table that stores the datapoints. Besides the node 
information, H contains extent and level attributes: 

H (e_min, e_max, level, ... ) 

An ALL structure-based brush for a hierarchy labeled as a MinMax tree and 
the brush values (mm, max, lev) is now a range query, expressed in SQL as: 



select 


* 




from 


H 




where 


e_min >= 


:min 


and 


e_max <= 


:max 


and 


level = 


: lev; 



While a recursive processing would require an exponential processing time, 
this range query requires only a linear (logarithmic if using indices) processing 
time for computing brushing results. Tests to confirm the important improve- 
ment achieved by our method are presented in Section 5. 

4 Memory Management 

The question addressed in this section is “how do we organize the data into 
memory once it arrives from the database” . The memory organization is critical 
in interactive applications since it influences the performance of the subsequent 
operations. When a new request is issued by the front-end, the difference between 
the new requested objects and the current content of the buffer has to be quickly 
computed. Thus, we need to know in each moment what data resides in the 
memory buffer without fully traversing it. 

A characteristic of the objects that are placed in the buffer is that they are 
not referenced by their IDs when accessed by the front-end. In other words, 
the front-end doesn’t ask for the object x or y. Instead, it passes a query q 
to the back-end: “are the objects with these characteristics (within this brush) 
available”. Thus, although there are object attributes (the extents) that uniquely 
identify each entry, a classical lookup by a cache key is not possible when testing 
whether an object is in the buffer or not. Instead, a query Q is associated with 
the buffer, similar to semantie caehing [4]. The two queries q and Q are then 
compared to determine what objects from q are not in Q, and those objects 
are retrieved next. The difference results in a new query q^ that corresponds to 
those to be selected next objects. 

Computing qA is always possible. Since the selected objects are always on 
the same level it follows that they can be ordered and their extents correspond 
to disjoint intervals that are consecutive. A selection becomes an interval. Since 
both q and Q are selections, and thus intervals, and since the difference between 
two intervals can always be computed, it follows that the difference qA can also 
be always computed. 
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The buffer is implemented as a double linked list in which the objects are 
stored in the increasing order of their extent value. Thus, at any time the buffer 
content is fully described by the first and the last element in the list, i.e., 
(ei,e 2 ,L) and (en-i,e„,L) respectively. An object on level L is already con- 
tained in the buffer if its extent interval is included in (ei, Cn). The look-up uses 
exactly two buffer accesses. 

A significant difference in the buffer management is made by whether the 
buffer is large enough to store all the objects in the active set or not. Both cases 
have been analyzed in detail and shown to be efficient and consistent with the 
buffer access operations in [17]. 

5 Experimental Results 

Experimental Setup. All the experiments were conducted on an Alpha v4.0 
878 DEC station, running Oracle 8.1.5. and having no concurrent clients during 
the tests. We used C as the host language and embedded SQL statements for 
accessing the the database. The datasets we used had Dl=2^^ (4,096), D2=2^® 
(65,536), D3=2^^ (131,072) and D4=2^® (262,144) tuples in the hierarchical ta- 
ble. All all them represented complete trees with a constant fan-out (2). The 
number of dimensions was 8. 

Experiment 1: MinMax vs. Recursive. First, we measured the system’s 
performance when implementing the structure-based brushes using both the 
MinMax tree technique and a recursive technique. As SQL does not support 
recursive views, the recursive technique used an additional attribute to mark the 
selected tuples along the recursion steps. In both cases we created simple indices 
on the join attributes and compound indices on extent and level attributes. 



2^00 
2000 
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Fig. 5. MinMax vs. Recursive. Struc- 
ture-based brushes for dataset D3. 
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Fig. 6. Varying the level value. Func- 
tions compared against 2®. Logarith- 
mic y scale. 



As depicted in Fig. 5), the MinMax method is substantially faster than the 
recursive one in all cases. These results show clearly that the application of the 
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MinMax technique in our system made visual exploration over large datasets 
practically feasible, thus accomplishing our ultimate goal. 

Experiment 2: Varying brush parameters. In the next three experi- 
ments we analyze the behaviour of the system when the size of the brushes 
changes. Specifically we vary the level value, the extent values and the size of 
the dataset. For these experiments we use a compound index on (el, e2, L) and a 
NOC AC H E hint for the Oracle’s optimizer (to keep the impact of the Oracle’s 
caching small). Since the brushes are implemented as range queries, we expect 
that the response time will vary linearly with respect to all these parameters. 
Indeed, the results show that the time is at most linear with respect to the size 
of the input (Fig. 6-8). 



ti«« (■) 




0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.6 1 

rlqht v«lu« 




Fig. 7. Varying extent value. Functions Fig. 8. Varying dataset size. Levels 12 
compared against x + 1. and 14 not defined for Dl. 



Discussion. The experiments have demonstrated that the processing time 
for a structure-based brush is only proportional to the number of objects being 
selected and independent from what brush parameter changed. Thus, the time 
required for computing a sequence of brushes is proportional to the sum of the 
objects in all these selections. Due to the incremental computation of the brushes, 
there is a high probability that small brushes are actually computed rather than 
large ones. Thus, the amount of the data being read from the database, and 
implicitly the overall processing, is significantly reduced. 

6 Related Work 

Visualization-database integration. Integrated visualization-database sys- 
tems such as Tioga [15], IDEA [14], DEVise [12] represent the work closest re- 
lated to ours in terms of problem area. The approaches are however different. 
Tioga [15] implements a multiple browser architecture for what they call a recipe, 
a visual query. However, the problem of query translation is not present since 
database queries are explicitly specified by the graphical interface. IDEA [14] is 
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an integrated set of tools to support interactive data analysis and exploration. 
Some constraints on the data model are imposed by the application domain, 
but on-line query translation and memory management are not addressed. In 
DEVise [12], a set of query and visualization primitives to support data analysis 
is provided. However, caching data is being done at the database level using 
default mechanisms only. 

Other work includes dynamic query interfaces [9] , dynamic query histograms 
[5] and direct manipulation query interfaces [10, 8]. They all have a visual in- 
terface and a database back-end. However, the operations translate differently: 
to dynamic range queries in [5], to temporal queries in [8] and to 2-D spatial 
queries in [10]. These works do not deal with hierarchy exploration support. 

Special techniques for hierarchy encoding. There has been also work 
in the area of hierarchy representation and querying. Ciaccia et al. [2] used the 
mathematical properties of simple continued fractions for encoding tree hierar- 
chies. However, given a node n, this method cannot efficiently provide the list 
of descendants of n. This limitation reduces the number of operations that can 
be supported and makes updates difficult to handle. 

Teuhola [18] used a so called signature for encoding the ancestor path. Given 
a node n, the code of n is obtained by applying a hash function to it and by con- 
catenating the resulting value with the code of its parent. The non-unique code 
can make the quantity of data retrieved be much larger than needed. Moreover, 
the code obtained by the concatenation of all ancestor codes could exceed the 
available precision for deep trees. 

Caching and buffer management. High level caching in which objects 
are not individually identified, but rather a set of objects together is identi- 
fied with the query that generated it is called semantic caching [4] or predicate 
caching [11]. Our buffer management requirements are similar to those present 
in semantic cashing. Other work in the area of object level caching for database 
applications have been addressed in [3, 13]. 



7 Conclusions 

With the increasing amount of data being accumulated nowadays, the need for 
visually exploring large datasets becomes imperative. A viable way to achieve 
scalability in visualization is to integrate visualization applications with database 
management systems. Such integrations raise two kind of problems: query trans- 
lation and memory management. This paper presents a solution that addresses 
both aspects. The approach is being used in coupling XmdvTool, a visualization 
application for interactive exploration of multivariate data, with an Oracle8i 
database management system. Experiments for assessing the method showed 
that, despite the recursive nature of the operations at the interface level, the 
processing time in our integrated system is only proportional to the number of 
objects in the active selection. Moreover, the system scales linearly with respect 
to the size of the dataset. 
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Abstract. The so called Visual Query Systems try to support unskilled 
users in formulating complex queries to highly structured databases, 
by providing graphic paradigms for visualizing the database conceptual 
models, and by allowing to build queries through visual interactions. 

In the present paper we propose a paradigm, for supporting the user 
in building sophisticated queries, based on a uniform graphical presen- 
tation of conceptual models and queries. Its most important novelty is 
that it is based on a semantic representation of the database conceptual 
models in terms of Description Logics. In this way it is possible to per- 
form relevant inferential tasks on the query, in order to allow the user 
to: (i) interactively and iteratively build queries; (ii) be prevented from 
building inconsistent queries; (iii) interactively explore the database se- 
mantics; (iv) be gradually introduced only to those part of the conceptual 
model relevant for the query formulation; (v) be provided with simple, 
but effective, features for query refinement and query generalization. 



1 Introduction 

The task of building a query for accessing data stored in a database can be 
afforded in different ways by different kinds of user. In any case, the query must 
be expressed in a form suitable to be processed by the system or the specific 
application, and that, at the same time, possesses a clear meaning for the user. 

Users can be classified on the basis of their familiarity with databases, their 
knowledge of the application domain, the frequency of use of the application, 
and the heterogeneity and complexity of the queries they formulate [10, 11]. In 
particular, due to the increasing availability of complex and highly structured 
data sources, a growing number of unskilled users would like to access data, 
for several needs, by formulating sophisticated and extemporary queries. These 
users are likely to have no familiarity with structured query languages, and 
probably they are just occasional users, unwilling to spend many efforts in trying 
to understand the way the information is logically organized in the database. 

The “Visual Query Systems” (VQS) [11] try to overcome these difficulties by 
providing graphic paradigms for visualizing the conceptual model of the available 
data, and by allowing to build queries by means of visual interactions. The 
VQS are, typically, addressed to all those situations in which: (i) the application 
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domain is complex, and, therefore, a simple form-based, or even QBE like [14], 
interface is insufficient; (ii) the user is eager to discover interesting information 
and to educe knowledge from the highly structured set of available data. 

Nevertheless, most VQS still fail to adequately support the users in the task of 
understanding the semantics of the data at an intensional level. In fact, although 
they typically provide graphical representations of the data models, scarcely 
support the users in strictly linking it with their intuitive understanding of the 
domain scenario. In order to better understand this connection, the users must 
perform a set of trials, during which they can discover the real meaning of 
the stored data by analyzing and comparing the answers to different tentative 
queries. Instead, here we propose a more direct discovery process, during which 
query validation and comparison can be carried out at the intensional level. 

Moreover, even assuming a perfect understanding of the conceptual model, 
its complexity — specially the presence of possible interfering constraints — can 
lead to an objective difficulty in avoiding inconsistent requests or in noticing 
similarities, or even equivalences, between apparently different queries. This can 
lead to two kinds of problem: 

1. in the trys of iteratively building the intended query, the user can fail several 
times, because reiterating slightly different, but all inconsistent, queries; 

2. it is possible that, after having submitted a query to a database, the answer 
is unexpectedly too large or too narrow: in this case, trying to modify the 
query in a structural and relevant way could be an hard task. 

In the present paper we propose a novel paradigm for supporting the user in 
building sophisticated queries in the context of highly structured object oriented 
databases. The proposed paradigm is relevant when: (i) the application domain is 
intrinsically complex; (ii) a hierarchical conceptual model of the domain is avail- 
able; (hi) the queries the user wants to build are structurally complex; (iv) the 
user is eager to discover, for best formulating the intended query, the structure 
of the conceptual model, through an interactive and iterative process. 

The proposed paradigm uses, in order to convey the conceptual model and 
query contents and meanings to the user, a uniform graphical presentation. But 
the most important characteristic of the paradigm is that it is based on a se- 
mantic representation of the database conceptual model, coded into a knowledge 
base. Thus, it is possible to perform some relevant inferential tasks on the se- 
mantics of the queries. In particular, it is possible to allow the user to: (i) interac- 
tively and iteratively build queries; (ii) be prevented from building inconsistent 
queries; (iii) interactively explore the semantics of the queries and of the classes 
involved, using the classification of the queries in the taxonomical conceptual 
model; (iv) be gradually introduced only to those parts of the conceptual model 
that are relevant for the query formulation; (v) be provided with simple, but 
effective, features for query refinement and query generalization. 

In section 2, our interaction paradigm will be introduced. To support the 
paradigm, some reasoning services are needed. They will be discussed in section 

3. In section 4, some notes about a first prototypical realization of the paradigm 
will be given, and section 5 will draw some conclusions. 
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2 The Interaction Paradigm 

In general, submitting a query to a database involves three main steps: (i) build 
join paths through a set of relational dependencies: in order to do that with tradi- 
tional systems, the user needs to know details not only on the application domain, 
but also on the implementation schema; (ii) define arithmetic constraints on the 
attributes, and select the attributes to be included in the answers; (iii) possibly 
define some aggregations, and decide a printout format. After these steps, the 
query can be submitted, and results printed out or shown otherwise. 

In the paradigm here presented only the first of these steps is considered. 
During it, as said above, it is usually assumed that the user already has some 
knowledge about the application domain and the implementation schema. In- 
stead, in our paradigm, the user is assisted in understanding the semantics of 
the model and the queries iteratively built through successive modifications and 
refinements. To this end, it is necessary to provide a classification of the queries 
w.r.t. the set of classes that form the database conceptual model, providing, 
thus, a way for gradually understanding and learning the semantics of the model. 
Moreover, classifying the query at each step of the interaction allows to imme- 
diately detect semantic inconsistencies w.r.t. the database conceptual model. 

2.1 The Approach 

In our paradigm a query intuitively corresponds to an object description, with 
nested relationships with other queries. Therefore, such kind of descriptions 
should be dynamically generated and managed. From the graphical point of 
view, a query can be represented as in fig.l, that corresponds to the following: 

Q(x) <r- Prof (x) A hold(ar, y) A Lecture(^) A attend(2;, y) A CS-stud(2;)A 

hold(a:, w) A CS-lect(u;). 

We believe that the graphical notation of fig.l is quite easily grasped by the 
unskilled user, because it is quite close to a natural language Noun Phrase (NP), 
but, at the same time, avoids referential ambiguities. Moreover, the representa- 
tion shows only the necessary terms of the class hierarchy. 

It can be noticed that the query has only one free variable. This is not a real 
limitation: the selection of other variables can be postponed to the second phase 
of the list defined before, but this is out of the scope of the present paper. 

In our approach, the user is allowed to interactively build sophisticated 
queries, like that shown in fig.l, by choosing among the classes defined in the 
conceptual model, and iteratively forming, with them, complex boolean expres- 
sions of literals connected by links representing relationships. Of course, it must 
be possible also to delete or replace parts of the query. In subsection 2.2 the 
main functionalities for building and modifying queries will be presented. An 
important aspect is that, during the interaction, the query that is going to be 
built is constantly guaranteed to be consistent, w.r.t. the conceptual model of 
the database, in order to avoid the problem 1 listed in section 1. Moreover, in 
our approach, the query is classified, w.r.t. the conceptual model, after each 
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Fig. 1. A possible interface for visually formulating queries. 



modification, so that the user can be informed about the position of the query 
in the conceptual taxonomy. In this way it is possible to face also the problem 2. 

Requiring that only consistent queries are built prevents the user to uselessly 
query the database. Indeed, in order to better achieve this goal, we require some 
more constraints on the kind of interactions allowed for building the query: 

— Only consistent actions (i.e., actions that lead to a new query that still is 
consistent) are allowed. 

— Only relevant modifications (i.e., query transformations that lead to new 
queries that are semantically not equivalent to the original one) are proposed. 

— Only close modifications (i.e., not all the consistent and relevant modifica- 
tions, but only those that lead to a new query with semantics close to the 
original query semantics) are proposed. This constraint is required in order 
to avoid to overload the user with too many options.^ 

In the following we shortly call these constraints “CROP”. A first consequence of 
CROP is that, at the beginning of the interaction, the user is allowed to choose 
among the top classes of the conceptual model hierarchy only. 

^ This point is one of the most delicate. In fact, it is difficult, in general, to give a clear 
notion of close query and close modification. Moreover, in some cases, some overload 
could be acceptable, specially if it give the advantage of shortening the interaction. 
Anyway, closeness must not preclude reachability of every term in the taxonomy. 
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In the next subsection the principal kinds of interactions will be listed. In 
order to satisfy CRCP some reasoning tasks have to be performed. They will be 
dealt with in section 3. 

2.2 The Detailed Functionalities 

The graphical interface implied by our paradigm includes the following elements: 
(i) an area where to represent the query in the form shown in fig.l; (ii) a list of 
names of classes more generic than the query (let’s call it a generalization list)- 

(iii) a list of names of classes more specific than the query {speeialization list)- 

(iv) a list of names of classes equivalent to the query {equivalence list)] (v) a set 
of buttons or menu that allow to perform various actions for building the query. 

Moreover, the list of relationships that can be used to build or modify the 
query -or a portion of it- must be shown on demand. 

As mentioned, the first step of the interaction must be the selection of a 
starting term among the top classes of the conceptual model, that are shown in 
the specialization list. After that, the user must be able to modify iteratively 
the query through the following functionalities: 

— Query replacement. The goal is to allow the initial navigation in the taxon- 
omy, and the substitution of the whole query with an atomic term seman- 
tically close to it, by selecting a replacement among the generalization, the 
specialization, or the equivalence lists. 

— Relation selection. It must be possible to restrict the query by imposing the 
existence of relationships with other atomic terms or complex expressions. A 
list of relations compatible with the present query must be shown, including, 
in agreement with CRCP, only those relations that, when used to restrict the 
query, would lead to a new query that still is consistent. Of course, also the 
coherent and most specific relation range must be automatically proposed. 

— Propositional combination with other terms. It must be possible to combine 
selected parts of the query with other terms, to form boolean subexpressions. 
Also in this case the proposed terms must obey to CRCP, with respect to 
the kind of boolean combination required. 

— Negation. Literals should be allowed to be negated,^ but only if the resulting 
query will still be consistent the transformation must be allowed. 

— Refinement. The goal, in this case, is to replace selected subexpressions of 
the query, instead of combining them using boolean operators. It must be 
possible to select any kind of subexpression (i.e., also including relationship 
links) . Both generalization and specialization lists for the selected parts must 
be presented, in order to be selected. Of course, also in this case, it is required 
that only those generalizations and specializations that satisfy CRCP are 
shown. 

A sample interaction with a first prototypical implementation of the paradigm 
here presented can be found in [6]. 

^ The possibility of negating non-literal expressions is prevented, in order to avoid 
misleading behaviors and meanings of the boolean combinations described above. 
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Fc (j) A Fd ( 7 ) 


(CUD) 


Fc(j) V Fd('j) 


(yR.c) 


\Jx.Fr('^,x) =|> Fc(x) 


(3R.C) 


3x.Fr('^, x) a Fc(x) 






(B-‘) 


Fr((3,o) 


(RoQ) 


3x.FR(a, x) A Fq(x, (3) 







Table 1. FOL transformational semantics for some DL operators. 



3 Reasoning Services 

Let’s recall that the main requirement of our paradigm is that each functionality 
that allow to modify a query must obey CROP. To obtain this behavior some 
reasoning capabilities are needed. It is here proposed to obtain these capabilities 
by representing the conceptual model of the database and the query itself in 
terms of a Description Logic Knowledge Base. In fact, it has been show that 
Description Logics offer powerful formalisms for solving several problems [4, 3] 
concerning data modeling [2, 9] and access [2, 5], like, for example, the definition 
of rich schema languages [8], the schema integration, the inter- view relationship 
managing, and, in particular, the intelligent query management [7,3]. 

In the following we briefly recall some basic notions about Description Logics 
(DL), and then we exemplify how conceptual models and queries can be repre- 
sented in terms of DL. Then, it will be possible to introduce the reasoning services 
that allow to guarantee CROP for the functionalities listed in subsection 2.2. 

3.1 Description Logics 

Description Logics are, essentially, variable-free concise reformulations of decid- 
able restricted fragments of First Order Logic (FOL). The syntax of DL allows 
to express concepts (unary predicate symbols), roles (binary predicate symbols), 
and individuals^ (constants). In different DL slightly different languages are used, 
with different levels of expressiveness. In all of them [12] concept expressions and 
role expressions can be built starting from the atomic concepts and roles, using 
different sets of operators, like the concept-forming operators: n,U,-i,V, 3, and 
the role-forming operators: 

Description logics semantics can be given, for example, by mapping DL ex- 
pressions into FOL formulm [7]: an atomic concept A and an atomic role P are 

^ Reasoning about individuals (the assertional reasoning) is not relevant for our pur- 
poses; therefore, only the terminological aspects of DL will be considered. 
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(TOP-DISJOINT: (Prof Lect Stud)) 

(DEFCLASS Prof 

RELATIONS: ((hold Lect (Oinf)) ...)) 

(DEFCLASS GS-Prof ISA: (Prof) 

RELATIONS: ((hold CS-Lect (Oinf))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS Eng-Prof ISA: (Prof) 

RELATIONS: ( (hold Eng-Lect (Oinf))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS Lect 

DISJOINT: ((Seminar Course)) 
DISJOINT-COVERING: ((CS-Lect Eng-Lect)) 
INVERSE: ((hold Prof (1 1))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS CS-Lect ISA: (Lect) 

INVERSE: ( (hold CS-Prof (1 1)) ...) 

(DEFCLASS Eng-Lect ISA: (Lect) 

INVERSE: ( (hold Eng-Prof (11)) ...) 

(DEFCLASS Seminar ISA: (Lect) 

INVERSE: ((participate Stud (0 inf))) ...) 



(DEFCLASS Course ISA: (Lect) 

INVERSE: ((attend Stud (0 inf))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS Stud 

DISJOINT: ((CS-Stud Eng-Stud) ) 

RELATIONS: ((participate Seminar (0 inf)) 
(attend Course (1 inf))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS CS-Stud ISA: (Stud) 

RELATIONS: ((attend CS-Course (1 inf))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS Eng-Stud ISA: (Stud) 

RELATIONS: ((attend Eng-Course (1 inf))) ...) 

(DEFCLASS CS-Seminar ISA: (CS-Lect Seminar)) 

(DEFCLASS CS-Course ISA: (CS-Lect Course) 

INVERSE: ((attend CS-Stud (0 inf)))) 

(DEFCLASS Eng-Seminar ISA: (Eng-Lect Seminar)) 

(DEFCLASS Eng-Course ISA: (Eng-Lect Course) 
INVERSE: ((attend Eng-Stud (0 inf)))) 



Fig. 2. Conceptual model. 



mapped or interpreted- into the FOL open atomic formulae ^( 7 ) and P{a, (5). 
In table 1, for some DL concept expressions C, D the corresponding FOL open 
formulae Fc( 7 ), FF»( 7 ) are recursively given; similarly, for some DL role expres- 
sions R, Q the corresponding FOL open formulae FR(a,P), FQ(a,/3) are given. 

An important feature of DL is that they are equipped with a formal calcu- 
lus that allows to perform some inferential tasks [12]. The most important are 
(i) consistency checking: a concept description C is said to be consistent iff the 
corresponding FOL formula, Fc('j), is satisfiable; (ii) subsumption: a concept 
description C is said to subsume a concept description D (written D C C) iff 
yx.Fcix) => Fcipc) is a FOL tautology. 

In DL it is possible to define knowledge-bases (KB) as sets of subsumption 
assertions. It is said that a subsumption is entailed by a KB (KB \= D \Z E) 
iff Fkb 1= yx.Fc(x) ^ Fb(x) in terms of FOL."^ The consistency of a concept 
description C w.r.t. a (consistent) KB can be expressed as: KB |= (7 ^ _L.^ 

3.2 Conceptual Modeling in DL 

To see how a database conceptual model can be described in terms of Description 
Logics, let’s consider the fragment shown in fig. 2 of a sample conceptual model.® 
The corresponding Description Logic KB is sketched in fig. 3. 

Where Fkb is the set of FOL axioms containing 'ix.Fci(x) =)> Fc 2 (x) for each 
Cl C C2 in KB. 

^ C = D stands for C C D AD C C, and the special concept _L correspond to the false 
symbol in FOL. Similarly, the special concept T corresponds to the truth in FOL. 

® Although, due to space limits, the formal semantics of the language used cannot be 
presented here, the meaning of the example should be quite intuitive and clear. 
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Stud n Lect = _L 
Stud n Prof = _L 
Prof n Lect = _L 

Bhold.T C Prof 

3hold~^ .T C Lect 

Prof C \fhold.Lect 

Eng-Prof C Prof n ^hold.Eng-Lect 

CS-Prof C Prof FI \/hold.C S-Lect 



Seminar C Lect □ \/ P articipate ^ .Stud 
Course C Lect n \/Attend~^ .Stud 

CS-Lect C Lect n \/hold~^ .CS-Prof 

Eng-Lect C Lect n \/hold~^ .Eng-Prof 

CS-Course = CS-Lect □ Course n M attend~^ .C S-Stud 

Eng-Course = Eng-Lect □ Course □ yattend~^ .Eng- Stud 

CS-Seminar = CS-Lect □ Seminar 

Eng-Seminar = Eng-Lect n Seminar 



Battend.T C Stud 
3attend~^ .T C Course 
3participate.T C Stud 
3participate~^ .T C Seminar 
Lect C yhold~^ .Prof n 3^^hold~^ 
Seminar n Course = J. 

CS-Lect n Eng-Lect = _L 
Lect C CS-Lect U Eng-Lect 



Stud C par icipate. Seminar n attend. Course 
CS-Stud C Stud n attend. CS-Course n 3-^ attend 
Eng-Stud C Stud n attend. Eng-C our se n 3-^attend 



Fig. 3. Translation of the conceptual model into a KB. 



In our paradigm, the use of KB like that presented in fig. 3 must allow to infer, 
e.g., that a CS-stud (CS student) must attend only CS-Course (CS courses). 
Thus, according to CROP, queries where a CS student is required to attend an 
engineering course (Eng-Course) must be immediately recognized as inconsis- 
tent, or, better, must be not even allowed to be built. 

3.3 DL Reasoning and CRCP 

Let’s consider, for example, the query: 

Q(x) ^ Stud(x) A -iEng-Stud(x) A attend(a:, y) A Course(^) (1) 

and consider the process needed to build it, according to to our paradigm. A 
step of the process could be conjoining -iEng-Stud(a:) to 

Q(x) -P- Stud(x) A attend(a:, y) A Course(^). 

Once query (1) is built, selecting Course for refinement must cause that it is 
evidenced that replacing Course(^) with CS-Course(^) would lead to an equiv- 
alent query: this is important, because the equivalence between the two forms 
conveys to the user more knowledge about the conceptual model. 

On the other hand, we could try to build the same query by another approach, 
i.e., by adding the association attend to Q(x) ^ Stud(a:) A -iEng-Stud(a:). In 
this case, according to CRCP, attend(a:, y) A CS-Course(^) must be directly 
proposed to the user, and not the less informative attend(a:, y) A Course(^). Of 
course this is not an arbitrary action, because, as before: 

Q(x) ^ Stud(a:) A -iEng-Stud(a:) A attend(a:, y) A CS-Course(^) 



and 

Q(x) Stud(a:) A -iEng-Stud(a:) A attend(a:, y) A Course(^) 
are equivalent. 
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All these reasoning services can be performed by means of the basic inferential 
services of consistency checking and subsumption provided by a DL. In order to 
do this, it is necessary to represent the query in DL. For example, the query (1) 
is represented by: 



Stud n ->Eng-stud □ Battend.Course (2) 

It is quite easy to verify that: 

KB 1= 

Studn -lEng-studn Battend.Course = Studn -lEng-studn 3attend.C S-course 

where KB is the knowledge base of fig.3. 

Of course, this is just one example of reasoning; in particular it is relevant for 
the functionality of relation selection seen in subsection 2.2. More systematically, 
the kinds of checks corresponding to each of the functionalities introduced in 
subsection 2.2 are sketched below: 

— Query replacement. It is enough to maintain a representation of the query in 
term of DL, like expression (2), and to classify it in the taxonomy implied 
by the KB. That is, the most specific subsumers, MSS(Q), and the most 
generic subsumees, MGS(Q), of Q must be found in KB, in order to update 
the generalization and the specialization lists, respectively, 

— Relation selection. Here the task is more complex, and require two steps: 

1. list all the compatible relationships by testing, for each relation name 
R in the KB, if Q n 3R.T is consistent (and similarly, for the inverse 
relation test if Q H 3R~^.T ^ ±); 

2. for each compatible relationships R (or R~^) determined in step 1, define 
the relevant range as MSS(3R~^.Q) (or MSS(3R.Q)). 

— Propositional combination. Let’s consider the case of AND combinations. As- 
sume that q is the sub-query selected in Q. Let Qq/q> denote the new query 
obtained from Q by replacing the sub-query q with q' in Q. What must be 
checked is CROP of Qq/(q\-\Ci) w.r.t. Q, for all the Ci € KB. It is worth 
noticing that only the specialization list is meaningful during this operation. 
Several strategies can be adopted in order to reduce the search of the Ci, as, 
e.g., following a top-down search in the taxonomy, with early prunings when 
inconsistent cases are found, and no further search when a relevant Ci is 
reached (in this case Qq/(qr\Ci) will be the closest to Q, along the considered 
path, due the top-down search). The top-down strategy gives good results 
because, in practical cases, the conceptual model contains disjoint classes at 
a quite high level in the taxonomy, allowing for a good amount of pruning. 
For OR combinations the general approach is dual, even if the dual (bottom- 
up) strategy is not as efficient as the top-down strategy for the conjunctions. 

— Negation. The case of negation is quite easy: it is enough to check if the 
query ((5g/-,g) will still be consistent. 

— Refinement. In this case the situation is similar to the case of propositional 
combination, seen above, but a bidirectional search must be performed. The 
CROP must be checked on all the possible Qq/Ci ■ A possible heuristics is to 
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start from MSS{q) and MGS{q)^ and search upward and downward respec- 
tively, in order to find the generalization and the specialization lists. Also in 
this case, reaching a relevant Ci halts the search. 

Of course, the paradigm here proposed can be implemented only in presence 
of a DL automatic reasoner, capable to manage KB with circular definitions 
(or general axioms). By the example it is clear that the DL language required 
must allow to express conjunctions, disjunctions, negations, qualified quantifica- 
tions and number restrictions, and inverse roles; that is ACCMXT. iFaCT [13], 
already capable to perform reasoning over the ACCji^l-LXT, has recently been 
improved with the capability of reasoning over qualified number restrictions. It 
is, therefore, suited to be used to implement the paradigm here presented. 

4 A Prototypical System 

Starting from the ideas presented in this paper and from the availability of 
iFaCT, we have implemented a first prototype for testing our paradigm. The 
system uses iFaCT, at which the functionalities described in subsection 2.2 and 
subsection 3.3 have been added by us. A visual interface (see fig.l) has been im- 
plemented, in order to test on users the impact of the semantic based interaction. 
More details on the prototype are given in [6]. 

The system architecture is based on a client-server paradigm. The visual 
interface is written in Java in order to allow the highest portability. The reasoning 
services run on Allegro Common Lisp, possibly on a remote machine. Socket 
channels provide the low level communication between the interface and the 
reasoning server. In [6] some more particulars are presented. 

5 Conclusions 

The most important aspect of the paradigm for querying databases presented in 
the present paper consists on the fact that the use of knowledge based reasoning 
is proposed, in order to help the user in the task of building sophisticated queries 
through an iterative process of successive refinements and generalizations, that 
allow to progressively discover interesting meanings and consequences hidden in 
complex conceptual model descriptions, and prevents, at the same time, from 
submitting inconsistent queries. 

The paradigm, and its first prototypical implementation, can be considered 
a first step toward a practical and experimental activity oriented to face several 
issues about the application of knowledge based systems in the field of database 
access and interfaces, as mentioned in section 1 and, in a more complete way, in 
[4]. How to translate the conceptual representation of the queries, sketched in 
this paper, into SQL queries, in order to access real DBMS, is detailed in [3]. 

Some more efforts are now necessary to complete the development of the pro- 
totype. At the same time, we plan to analyze and code some complex examples 
of conceptual models, in order to perform some tests with unskilled users, and 
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try some comparisons with other VQS, like, for example QBD, [10] and VISION- 
ARY [1]. In any case, we foresee that the comparison will not be straightforward, 
because our approach stress semantic aspects, while others systems emphasize 
the visual interaction. 
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Abstract. Currently, Weh database systems are widely used to construct Web 
sites for their excellent capability of providing on-line information. In this 
paper, we analyse the workflow of a Web database system dealing with a Web 
page request. After forwarding the data request to database servers, Web servers 
must wait until all or part of query result is sent back by the database server 
before proceeding to next step. This is a typical serial queuing system, which is 
not easy to model except the service-time distribution is exponential. We have 
classified the different cases and given an approximate method to model a Web 
database system. As the service time of database servers is a primary factor in 
determining the input characteristics of Web servers, it is very important to 
investigate the relationship between database servers and Web servers. 



1 Introduction 

The World Wide Web (WWW) is an excellent media for the dissemination of 
information. The ability to populate Web sites with content derived from large 
databases has become the key to building enterprise Web sites [Flo98]. Web 
databases, which provide Internet-based accesses to remote users, enable companies 
to extend their services to a wider range of users through the Internet. As business 
transactions are increasingly executed by means of the Web, many efforts have been 
made on improving the connectivity between databases and the Web [Vet99]. 
Traditional RDBMS vendors manage to make their products act as Web databases 
which can be accessed from the Web [Ora99] [MS99]. 

Unfortunately, most of current Web database products have been criticised for poor 
performance, which will bring about serious consequences, such as losing clients, 
revenue reduction and damaging a company’s reputation. To solve the problem, a 
number of projects that aim to improve the performance of Web databases have been 
carried out. Recently, performance issues of Web servers become the top concerns in 
the research community [Bar98][Spe99]. 

In this paper, a Web database system refers to an integrated system of Web servers 
and database servers, which enables users to access on-line information in a platform- 
independent manner through Web browsers. In such a system, database servers play 
an important role in determining the overall system performance, which is neglected 
in most studies on Web performance. As Web servers depend on the availability of 
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data provided by database servers, different types of database applications will 
result in various workloads on Web servers. Consequently, the performance metrics, 
such as throughput and response time, should be evaluated by partitioning the 
workload into several classes according to the application type. This paper presents an 
analytical performance model of Web servers with the consideration of database 
involved applications. Based on the model, the issues related to performance metrics 
of Web database systems are also addressed. 

The remainder of the paper is organised as follows: Section 2, introduces the 
related work. Section 3, proposes the performance model of Web database systems. 
Section 4, analyses the performance of a Web database system by an example and 
suggests performance optimisation strategies. Section 5, concludes the paper and 
discuss pending research issues. 



2 Related Work 

During the last few years, several studies have been carried out to model and 
analyse Web performance problems based on queuing network theories. [SL096] 
modelled the Web server and the Internet as an open single class queuing network, 
from which they derived several performance results for Web servers on the Internet. 
This work focused on the case of requesting only static Web pages, of which the 
contents remains the same unless some changes are made. Moreover, it assumed the 
sizes of requested files are distributed exponentially, which means it did not classify 
the workload on the Web server according to its characteristic. [MA98] modelled the 
Web servers as an open multiple-class queuing network model. Similar to the studies 
in [SL096], it did not consider the case of dynamic Web page requests, of which the 
contents is extracted from a backend database server or created by an application. As 
a result, different classes in the model only corresponded to HTTP requests of 
different sizes. In both models, the impact of database servers is not considered in 
system performance modelling. 

However, as Web applications requiring database accesses become very common 
in today’s Web-based computing, it is thus very important to understand the 
performance problems of Web systems with consideration of database servers. 



3 Performance Model 



3.1 Workload Classification 

The first step in any performance evaluation study is to understand and characterise 
the workload [MA98]. The workload can be categorised into classes based on 
resources usage. Each class comprises requests that are similar to each other 
concerning resource usage. A Web server may sometimes receive requests for static 
Web pages with sizes below 1KB. It is also possibel that a user may submit a request 
embedding a complex query and the amount of requested data could be up to 100MB. 
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The system resource usage is quite different for processing these two types of 
applications. While the former one may require a negligible amount of time at the 
Web server, the complex query may take several seconds of the database server to 
compute the result. Because of the heterogeneity of Web applications, it is not 
sufficient to represent the workload of Web database servers by a single class. 
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Fig. 1. Time delayed by each component of a web databases system 



Before characterising the workload of a Web database system, components 
involved in a Web database application processing must be checked first: when a Web 
server receives a request with a query to databases, it parses the request and forwards 
the embedded query to databases. The database server executes the query and sends 
the result back to the Web server. The Web server then replies the client with a 
response consisting of information just retrieved from the database in HTML format. 
The response time of a request is determined by the request’ s residence time at all the 
four components. Figure 1 depicts the time delay caused by each component, 
including the browser, the network, the Web server, and the database server. 

It can be inferred that the workload on a Web database system can be characterised 
by the system resources consumption on Network, Web servers and database servers. 
According to our tests, the size of the requested document is the main factor to 
networking delays [ZhuOO]. Similarly, large Web pages will demand much more 
system resources of Web servers. Meanwhile, database applications are often 
characterised by the complexity degree of the query. 



Class 


Description 


Load on DB 
Servers 


Load on Web 
Servers 


Load on 
Network 


CPU 


Disk 


CPU 


Disk 


1 


Complex query with small result size 


High 


Low 




N/A 


Low 


2 


Complex query with large result size 


High 


High 




N/A 




3 


Simple query with small result size 


Low 


Low 




N/A 




4 


Simple query with large result size 


Low 


High 




N/A 




5 


No query, small file size 


N/A 


N/A 




Low 




6 


No query, large file size 


N/A 


N/A 


High 


High 


High 1 



Table 1. Workload classification in a Web databse system 
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Table 1 depicts a typical classification of the workload on a Web database system. 
The workload of a Web database system is categorised into six classes of similar 
requests based on the resource usage on the primary components. For class 1, a 
request of this type embeds complex queries with small result sizes. It demands high 
CPU but low I/O time consumption on the database server. Consequently, it requires 
low CPU time of the Web Server to process small amount of data and produces low 
load on the network. Similarly, a request of class 6 demands no resource on database 
servers but requires high CPU and I/O time consumption and produces high load on 
the network. 



3.2 Performance Model 

Figure 2 illustrates the model that is used to describe a Web database system. In 
fact, it is an open multiple-class queuing network model. There are four load- 
independent queues: the first one is the queue of incoming requests on Web servers. 
The second queue is for the file requests and the third queue is for the database- 
involved requests. The last one depicts the response queue waiting for being sent back 
through the network. 





Outgoing Responses ► 
Query Result 



Fig. 2. Queuing Network model for Web databases systems 
Web page requests arrive at the Web server with the average arrival rate 
A(M, /I2, • • • , X-, • • • , Aji) , Where Ar represents the arrival rate of the workload of 
class r. Upon receiving the request, the Web server will check its cache first. If the 
requested data is available there, then the cached data is passed to the network queue 
waiting for being sent back to the client. Otherwise, the request will proceed to the 
disk queue of the Web server if it only requests static Web pages, or proceed to the 
database queue if it requires access to databases. After the requested data is fetched 
from local disk or retrieved from databases, it goes to the network queue. 

When a request demands access to databases, Web servers must wait until all or 
part of the query result is sent back by the database server before proceeding to the 
next step. In order to present the impact of database servers on the overall 
performance of a Web database system, the Web database system is modelled as an 
open queuing network with First Come First Service (FCFS) discipline, multiple 
classes, and general service pattern at queuing centres containing a single server. This 
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is a typical serial queuing system, which has exact solutions only when the service 
time distribution is exponential. The maximum entropy method is adopted to solve 
this kind of queuing network model for its numerical accuracy and low computational 
cost [Kou85] [Kou93]. 

Different classes in the model are categorised according to the characteristics of 
applications as mentioned in the last section. Six classes of the workload and four 
queues are considered in our model. Assume the following notation for class r 
requests at queue i\ 

Xi, r Mean arrival rate 

2 

Cg. ^ Squared coefficient of variation of inter-arrival times 

///, r Mean service rate 

2 

C^. ^ Squared coefficient of variation of service times 

Xi, r 

pi, r = Load on server 

pi, r 

pj, t;i,r Probability that a request of class t, having completed service at 

queue j, then changes to of class r, and queues for service at queue i 

Let Xr{r = 1 , 2 ,.., 6) be the arrival rate of class r requests. The average arrival rate 
is computed as: 

Xr = Xx PercentOf Class _ r ( 1 ) 

R 

Let Xi = I A r be the total mean arrival rate at queue i, the probability that an 

r=\ 

arbitrary request at queue i is of class r can be computed as: 
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Then the coefficients of variation of the inter-arrival processes, i.e., the differential 
of requests transferring from queue i to queue j is: 




R R 



r=l t=l 



(5) 



The squared coefficient of variation of arrivals at queue i is: 




I 



7=0 



^iPii 

+1 



\ 

-1 

) 



The squared coefficient of variation of service time of queue i is: 



pi J .-1 pi, r 



Finally, the mean number of requests in the queue i is given by: 




2 



1 + 
V 




I- pi 



J 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



Let Hi, r be the mean number of requests of class r in queue i, it can be calculated 
by: 



Hi, r — 7li, r(^tli — pi) + pi, r 



(9) 



Since a request’s waiting time at the queue does not depend on its class, the mean 
waiting time per class r, is (by Little’s Law): 




And the mean response time per class r is: 




4. Performance Analysis 

An example is presented in this section to illustrate how to use the model to 
analyse the performance of a Web database system. For simplicity, cache is also not 
considered in this example. The pre-processing time of each request is nearly 
independent to workload classes and is negligible when compared to the time spent on 
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disks, databases or network [ZhuOO]. A simplified version of the model is shown in 
Figure 3. 



Disk 




Fig. 3. Three- stage open queuing network model 

Table 2 shows the initial parameters of the model according to the class of 
workload. The service time deferential refers to the squared coefficient of variation of 
service times of each component. It is reasonable that the service time deferential 
would be higher if the service time is longer. 



Class 


Mean service rate 


Service time deferential 


Load1 


Load 2 


Disk 


DB server 


Network 


Disk 


DB server 


Network 


1 




50 


500 




3 


1 


5% 


5% 


2 




20 


50 




4 


3 


5% 


0% 


3 




200 


500 




1 


1 


40% 


35% 


4 




40 


50 




2 


3 


10% 


10% 


5 


200 




500 


1 




1 


25% 


40% 


6 


40 




50 


2 




3 


15% 


10% 



Table 2. Resource usage of each class of workload on queue i 

With these input parameters and the model proposed in the last section, the 
performance metrics of a Web database system, such as response time, throughput, 
bottleneck, and maximum capacity, can be predicted. Figure 4 and figure 5 depict the 
queue length of each resource at the different request arrival rates with the workload 
shown in table 2. 

It can be observed that the queue length does not increase linearly with the arrival 
rate. When the system nearly reaches its maximum capacity, the queue length 
increases sharply and so does the response time of the system become unacceptable. 
The bottleneck of the system can also be detected from the figures. It can be observed 
that the database server is the bottleneck in figure 4 and the network is the bottleneck 
in figure 5. It is understandable that the maximum capacity of the system is 
determined by the maximum capacity of the bottleneck resource. As shown in Figure 
4, although the network can serve much more requests, the database server has 
already reached its maximum capacity. So in this case, the maximum capacity of the 
database server represents the maximum capacity of the Web database system. In the 
case of Figure 5, the network become saturate before the database server reaches its 
maximum capacity. So the network is the main factor to determine the maximum 
system capacity this time. 
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queue length 




60/s 70/s 80/s 90/s 100/s 110/s 120/s 124/s 



■queue length 
of Disk 
■queue length 
of DB 

■queue length 
of Network 
■Total queue 
length 



arrival rate 



Fig. 4. Queue length at different arrival rate with workload 1 

Figure 4 and Figure 5 also demonstrate that different workload distributions affect 
the system performance greatly. The Web database system under the workload of 
Figure 5 can serve much more requests than the system under the workload of Figure 
4. So it is indispensable to analyse the workload of a Web database system when 
predict its performance and capacity. 




110/s 120/s 130/s 140/s 150/s 160/s 170/s 175/s 



Fig. 5. Queue length at different arrival rate with workload 2 

Furthermore, in order to illustrate the importance of the database server in a Web 
database system, database-related workload should be investigated. It is possible that 
a database server can complete a request of class 1 in the same amount of time as to 
complete a request of class 4. Although these two requests impose the same load on 
the database server, they are treated differently in a Web database system. When the 
database server serves a request of class 4, it can send some data to the Web server 
before having done the entire request. But in the case of a request of class 1, the data 
will not be available until the database server computes a lot and finally obtains the 
required data. In the former situation, Web servers can work in parallel with database 
servers. There is an overlap between the time spent on the Web server and the 
database server, especially in the case of large amount of data being extracted from 
databases. 
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Class 


Load 1 


Load 2 


Load 3 


Load 4 


load 5 


load 6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0.26 


0.31 


0.36 


0.41 


0.45 


0.5 


4 


0.34 


0.33 


0.32 


0.31 


0.3 


0.29 


5 


0.3 


0.255 


0.21 


0.165 


0.13 


0.085 


6 


0.1 


0.105 


0.11 


0.115 


0.12 


0.125 



Table 3. Different Workload with the same load imposed on the database server 



queue length 




■queue length of Disk 
■queue length of DB 
■queue length of Net 
■total queue length 



workload 



Fig. 6. Queue length with different workload 

As mentioned before, the model in this paper is a serial queuing network, which 
means a request must complete the entire request on the first stage before going to the 
second stage. It implies that all the data must be read from disks or retrieved from 
databases before going to the network queue. When the size of requested data is very 
big, the Web server will wait for a long time before it can process the request. In fact, 
some parallelism exists between the database server and the Web server. In order to 
simulate this feature by the model, a request of class 4 can be seen as several requests 
of class 3. Table 3 lists some workload distribution with the same load on the 
database server and Figure 6 shows the queue length of each resource under these 
workloads. When some requests of class 4 was replaced by some requests of class 3 
with the same load on the database server, the queue length of the database server 
decreased. Moreover, the queue length of the network decreased too. It is attribute to 
the less workload on the network and higher resource utilisation. 



5 Conclusion 

Various issues related to Web database systems have been investigated in this 
study. This type of system has been widely used to provide on-line information 
service in the Internet. However, the performance issues of Web database systems 
have received little attention in the database research community. In this paper, 
components involved in a web database transaction processing are examined and their 
relationships to the performance of Web database systems are described. With the 
consideration of the aspects of Web database applications, workload on a Web 
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database system is categorised into multiple classes with different resource usage. 
Based on this, a Web database system is modelled as a multiple-class open queuing 
network. With this model, performance metrics of a web database system can be 
approximately calculated. 

Based on our analyses, the performance of a Web database system might be 
improved if the parallelism between the Web server and the database servers are 
exploited. This paper studies the workload of classes with simple queries and suggests 
that the Web server can send back part of data while the database server is still 
working on the remaining. It is different in the case of workload of classes with 
complex query, because the data will not be available at the beginning. To solve the 
problem, some work focused on the optimisations that exploit the structure of the 
Web site [Flo99] . A complex query can be decomposed into smaller chunks based on 
a declarative site specification and benefit from utilising cache of recent query result. 
Our future work will include the study of these classes of workload. 
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Abstract. Within organisations. Information Systems are characterised by het- 
erogeneity. The main management tools are different Relational and Object 
Oriented DataBase Management Systems. Therefore, variety, complexity and 
lack of integration make it difficult for casual users to query them. This paper 
presents WDBQS (Web DataBase Query System); a Web-interface for query- 
ing distant Relational and Object Oriented DataBases. This system, dedicated 
to casual users, proposes simple Web mechanisms to navigate through database 
schemas, build queries and display results. 



1 Introduction 

We have collaborated with Local Communities (LC) to produce WDBQS (Web Da- 
taBase Query System), an ongoing project that aims to develop a tool intended for 
casual users for distant relational and object-oriented database querying (RDB and 
OODB). LC handle a set of Information Systems managed by Relational DBMS and 
Object-Oriented DBMS (RDBMS and OODBMS). These IS have been developed 
and managed independently; they are based on different software technologies and 
run on various hardware platforms. WDBQS offers to the LC users a common lan- 
guage to query the databases implementing the different IS. There is no need to de- 
velop approaches like DataWareHouse or MultiDataBase. Indeed, LC users just need 
a tool to query, one after another, the different distant and independent RDB and 
OODB. 

So, WDBQS is a relational and object-oriented database query system. Its main 
characteristics are: 

• ODMG data model, 

• common access to distant RDB and OODB, 

• accessible via the Web in an intranet architecture and advocates a navigational 
query formulation mechanism, 

• reuse of data and systems in order to take advantage of existing resources and be 
able to rely on proven technologies (RDBMS and OODBMS), 
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• extendibility in order to access any new database, either achieved through the 
corresponding DBMS drivers already integrated in WDBQS or through the inte- 
gration of a new DBMS drivers in WDBQS, 

• specific interfaces so as to manage distant databases accessed by WDBQS, define 
queries and display results. 

WDBQS makes accessible heterogeneous DBMS via a unique platform. It is based 
on the ODMG model and proposes a Web-like query language, called WDBQL (Web 
DataBase Query Language). WDBQL is intended for casual users i.e. users who do 
not have any knowledge in computer-science and consequently in databases and da- 
tabase query languages such as SQL and OQL. WDBQL proposes a Web-interface 
and implements a Web-like i.e. navigational mechanism to formulate queries. Such a 
mechanism is easy to use for casual users and really helps them when query formula- 
tion. 

The remainder of the paper is organised as follows. Section 2 presents the WDBQS 
architecture. Section 3 introduces the WDBQS models and a running example. Sec- 
tion 4 describes the WDBQL querying principles and presents the WDBQL interface. 
It also gives a comparison with related works. Section 5 concludes the paper. 



2 WDBQS 
architecture 

WDBQS proposes a 
client-server architec- 
ture described in fig- 
ure 1. It is composed 
of WDBQL, WDBQS 
Server (WDBQSS), 
Host DataBase Server 
(HDBS) and Remote 
DataBase Server 
(RDBS). 



Fig. 1. WDBQS archi- 
tecture 





HDBS stores in a special database called the Host DataBase, a meta-schema which 
describes the schemas of all the distant RDB and OODB. The model of this Host 
DataBase is the ODMG one [9]. The distant RDB and OODB schemas are stored as 
instances of the meta-schema. HDBS uses a schema extractor and an ODMG wrapper 
to first extract the schema of a distant database and to then convert it as instances of 
the meta-schema. There are as many schema extractors as distant databases and as 
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many wrappers as distant database distinct models. The interest of such an approach 
is that the number of accessible distant databases is easily extendable. 

RDBS is the server of the distant database. It executes queries and returns the cor- 
responding result. Two situations are possible: RDBS integrates a Web module (e.g. 
02Web, OracleWeb) or not. If the Web module exists, RDBS displays the results by 
itself in a new client Web navigator window. If not, RDBS returns a set of data which 
are converted by the WDBQL Data Translator into the WDBQL visual format. RDBS 
also notifies HDBS of any database schema updates. HDBS then starts again schema 
extraction and conversion. 



Navigators 


Remote Schema Management 
(add, upgrade, suppress, ...) 

JT 


Remote DB Query Builder 

ri 


Result Display 


Translators 


Command translator 

(to update schemas in the Host 

DB) 

n 


o 

Query Definition and 
Validation Module: requires 
remote DB schema 

n 


u 

Data Translator: requires 
remote DB schema 
(ODMG -» visual) 


Lk 

Query Translator: requires 
remote DB schema 
(visual -» OQL -» SQL3) 

n 


U 

Data Translator: requires 
remote DB schema and 
remote DBMS specific 
drivers 

(SQL3 -» ODMG) 

L 


u 



H 0 st DB M anage ment F unction C alls OQ L or SQ L3 querie s Query re suits 

in the remote DB format 

Fig. 2. WDBQS: navigators and translators 

WDBQL offers two main navigators: one for remote database schema management 
and another for remote database querying. Each navigator translates users visual 
queries respectively into database management function calls or OQL (or SQL3) 
queries for WDBQSS. A third navigator possibly displays results via an HTML 
wrapper. The WDBQL querying navigator uses the Query Definition and Validation 
module to display the schema of the queried remote database and to help the user 
when query formulation. The WDBQL querying navigator also uses the Query 
Translator module to translate WDBQL queries into OQL ones. The query Translator 
module principally uses the translation algorithms presented in [10]. 

WDBQSS manages communication through all the modules of the system. The 
working of the system is the following (cf. Fig. 3.). 

One user connects with WDBQSS via the HTTP protocol. WDBQSS sends back 
an HTML page integrating WDBQL to the client (Java applets). WDBQL displays 
the list of all the remote databases which can be queried. The user selects a database. 
The name of the selected database is returned to WDBQSS via a socket. WDBQSS 
gets the corresponding database schema in the HDB and sends it to WDBQL in a text 
format file using a socket once again. WDBQL interprets this data file and displays 
the data base structure to the user. Then the user formulates a query on his client 
machine and submits it to WDBQSS. The query is then shipped to RDBS to be exe- 
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cuted. RDBS either displays the result of the query in a new navigator (if it has its 
own Web module) or returns a set of data which are converted by the WDBQL Data 
Translator into the WDBQL visual format. 




Fig. 3. Client (WDBQL) / Server (WDBQSS) communications 

WDBQS architecture can be compared to that of GEM/WeBUSE [15]. The GEM/ 
WeBUSE context is quite the same as the WDBQS one. The main difference is that 
GEM/WeBUSE proposes a remote GEM server for each distant database system. 
There is no central host database and HDBS but there are many remote meta-schema 
descriptors. This approach is not suitable in WDBQS as it makes too many communi- 
cations (with the remote DBMS) when formulating queries. Moreover, in our context 
we are not allowed to use disk space within remote database servers. 



3 The WDBQS models 



We give here the County Council database example which manages boroughs, town 
halls, citizens, elected representatives and clerks. Because of space limitation, we 
only give an implementation of this example in a remote object-oriented database. 02 
is chosen as object-oriented database system. 



class Borough type tuple 
( Bcode : integer, 

Bname : string, 

Bcity : string. 

Mayor : Elected, 

Deputies : set(Elected), 

Counselors : set (Elected), 
MainTownHall : TownEiall, 
SecondaryTownHalls : set(TownE[all) ) 
end; 



class Person type tuple 
( Pcode : integer. 

Surname : string, 

Eirstnames : set(string). 

Address : tuple( street, zip, city : string ), 
Married : Person, 

Birthdate : Date ) 
end; 
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class Elected inherits Person type tuple 
( Arrival : Date, 

Grade : string ) 
end; 

WDBQS supports two levels of data representation: the database level and the user 
level. We now present the two level of data representation. 



3.1 The database level 

The database level of WDBQS stores the description of the different remote RDB and 
OODB schemas as instances of a meta-schema. This meta-schema is described using 
the standard ODMG-93 [9]. We choose the ODMG model because it generalises the 
RDB and OODB concepts. Besides, it is chosen as a pivot model in several federated 
DBMS. 

The meta-schema is composed of a set of meta-types implementing the main 
ODMG model concepts. The specified meta-types are the Base, Type, Property, Ty- 
peProperty, BasicTypeProperty, MultiTypeProperty, StructuredTypeProperty, Opera- 
tions and Relationship ones. The meta-schema and its corresponding types are de- 
tailed in [5]. 



3.2 The user level 

The user level allows interpretation of the meta-schema within a more simple repre- 
sentation model. The latter is described using a graph model based on the node, link 
and anchor notions. Such a model obviously better suits casual users. 

Each node has a name and is either terminal or non-terminal: terminal nodes are 
not connected to others by a link, while non terminal nodes are at least connected to 
one another by a link. The database model and the user model are perfectly matched 
as we can see in the following table: 



Database Model 


User Model 


Base 


Non-terminal node 


Type 


Non-terminal node 


Property 




- Mono-valued 


Terminal node 


- Multi-valued 


Terminal node 


- Structured 


Non-terminal node 


Operation 


Terminal node 


Relationship 




- Mono-valued 


Non-terminal node 


- Multi-valued 


Non-terminal node 



Table. 1. Correspondence between the Database Model and the User Model 



The instances of the meta-types Base, Type and Relationship correspond to non- 
terminal nodes in the user model while instances of Operation correspond to terminal 
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nodes. Instances of BasicTypeProperty (mono-valued property) and MultiType- 
Property (multi-valued property) are represented as terminal nodes while instances of 
StructuredTypeProperty (structured property) correspond to non-terminal nodes. 
Links are defined either between non-terminal nodes or between a non-terminal node 
and a terminal node. The figure below partially illustrates that correspondence with 
respect to the running example. 




Fig. 4. Part of the County Council database described with the user model 



4 WDBQL: a query language intended for casual users 

WDBQL is a Web-based query language intended for casual users. It allows the ex- 
pression of queries from a Web interface using a navigational language. 



4.1 The querying principles 

WDBQL supports the user model. That means that the queried database schema is 
visualised as a set of nodes, links and anchors. A WDBQL query is a set of actions on 
nodes of the user model. We distinguish two types of actions which are navigation 
and selection. 

Navigation only concerns non-terminal nodes. It is possible thanks to the anchors 
associated to each non-terminal nodes of the database. The name of a node is used as 
the corresponding anchor flag. The selection of an anchor visualises all the nodes 
linked to the node corresponding to the anchor. We illustrate below the navigation in 
the County Council database. 

The County Council database is composed of the types Borough, TownHall, Per- 
son and Elected. When selecting the County Council database, these four types are 
visualised as shown below: Then the user can go on its navigation selecting for ex- 
ample the non-terminal node Borough. All the nodes linked to the node Borough are 
then visualised. 
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User Model 


Result of an Action of Navigation | 


County Council 


County Council 


The selection of 




Borough 


the node County 




TownHall 


Council implies 




Person 


the visualization 




Elected 


of the linked 


Borough TownHall Person Elected 




nodes 



Selection concerns both terminal and non-terminal nodes. It has different semantics 
which depend on the type of the node. We distinguish four types of nodes: mono- 
valued terminal node, multi-valued terminal node, mono-valued non-terminal node 
and multi-valued non-terminal node. 

The following tables present the operators and operands which can be used to de- 
fine selection predicates. Because of space limitation, we only give below the table 
for multi-valued non-terminal nodes. 



Operators 


Operands 


A <, >, >, < 


Query or Node value (multi-valued) 


contains 


Element( Query) 


exists, forall, none 


Query 



Table 2. Operators and operands for a multi-valued non- terminal node 



4.2 The querying interface 

The WDBQL querying interface is proposed via an HTML page. It contains three 
distinct interfaces which are the navigation, the contextual filter and the summary 
interfaces. The navigation interface allows the user to consult the database schema in 
accordance with the navigational process described before. This interface supports the 
user model. The contextual filter interface is used to define the result of the query and 
to express selections. It is a guide to the casual user as it saves him from making in- 
consistent selections for one's query. Finally, the summary interface reminds the user 
the expressed query. We give the figure 5 as an example of the querying interface. 

The expressed query looks for all the boroughs having a young mayor, i.e. a mayor 
who is less than 35 years old. The navigation interface ‘ shows the navigation from 
Borough to Mayor, and from Mayor to Age. The contextual filter interface^ illustrates 
the expression of a selection. Operators and operands must be specified to express a 
predicate of selections. The user chooses an operator in the Operators contextual list. 
This list proposes all the operators available for the selected node (here Age). Then, 
the user enters the value of the operand. Finally, the user chooses in the Ac- 
tion/predicates list if he wants to execute the query, abort it, or go on the predicate 
specification using And or Or logical connectors. The summary interface^ reminds the 
user the expressed query: the result is Borough and the selection criteria is Age<=35. 
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Borough 

Bcity 

V H/fayo?' 

Age 


□ 


Operators Actions.^redicates 


□ 


1 <= M 1 M 


Operands 
1 35 1 


0 




<J [> 




As re$uh: Borough 

As selected chterU: Mayor.Age <= 35 


5 


^ Cs 





Fig. 5. The WDBQL interface 



4.3 Comparison with related works 

Recent development mixing Web and database technologies are numerous. We 
distinguish three classes of work related to information management on the Web: (i) 
modelling and querying the Web, (ii) information extraction and integration, and (iii) 
Web site construction and restructuring. Even if WDBQS mixes Web and database 
technologies, it has a quite different objective which is to define a Web-interface for 
querying distant RDB and OODB. WDBQS is mainly intended for casual users. The 
language it proposes, called WDBQL is comparable to the different visual query 
languages described in the literature. These query languages may be classified into 
form-based, graph-based, icon-based and Web-based query languages. 

Form-based query languages allow the expression of queries from forms which 
represent the queried database schema. Form-based query languages are proposed for 
RDB (QBE [18], Access [1]), for extended-RDB (VQL [17], QBEN [13]) and for 
OODB (OOQBE [16], GOQL [12], PESTO [7], RYBE [13]). Graph-based query 
languages permit the expression of queries from graphs which describe the queried 
database schema. Some graph-based languages adopt a conceptual approach (QBD 
[3], CONQUER [6]) while others adopt an object-oriented one (OHQL [2], QUIVER 
[10]). Icon-based query languages use visual metaphors to both represent the queried 
database and the query language operators. ICI [8] and VISTA [4] are examples of 
icon-based query languages. Web-based query languages permit the expression of 
Web queries i.e. queries expressed from a Web interface using a navigational lan- 
guage. DataGuides [11] and WDBQL are examples of Web-based query languages. 
DataGuides is dedicated to semi- structured databases while WDBQL is dedicated to 
remote RDB and OODB. WDBQL is ODMG-compliant. 



5 Conclusion and future works 

This paper has presented WDBQS, a system we developed to allow LC casual users 
to easily query with a common language distant RDBs and OODBs. WDBQS has a 
client-server architecture ; it is accessible via the Web in an intranet context. WDBQS 
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proposes WDBQL, a query language well-suited for LC casual users. WDBQL is a 
Web-based query languages. That means it advocates a Web-like query formulation 
mechanism. Such a mechanism is really easy to use for casual users. 

If we compare WDBQS to other similar systems [6, 7, 11, 15], we can mention 
some of the main differences: 

• WDBQS allows to query with a common language distant RDBs and OODBs. So, 
it is different from [11] which is dedicated to semi- structured databases. 

• WDBQS is ODMG-compliant. 

• WDBQS proposes a Web-based query language i.e. a language which is accessible 
via the Web and which advocates Web navigational mechanisms for query build- 
ing. So, it is different from [6] and [7] which propose a navigational query lan- 
guage but which do not have a Web-interface. 

However, WDBQS has some drawbacks. On the one hand, WDBQL is less power- 
ful than OQL. It needs to be extended in order to include (i) nested queries -we have 
implemented an operator whose name is NewQuery and it is possible to nest a query 
using the in operator; predicate such as x in (Query) are available -, (ii) aggregation 
operators -Count, Max, Min, Avg and Sum are not yet available- and (iii) collection 
operators -Flatten, Element, Union, Intersect and Minus are neither available-. These 
operators need to be integrated to WDBQL in order to make it powerful and compa- 
rable to OQL. But, we are not sure we should implement them because we keep in 
mind that WDBQL is only intended for Local Communities casual users who express 
enough simple queries only including selection, projection or join operations. The 
user-friendly objective that WDBQL has for this kind of users must not be given up 
to the benefit of its power. On the other hand, we need to set evaluations of WDBQL 
up to LC casual users. 

WDBQS is still an ongoing project. A first prototype is now available. Only the 
Oracle RDB and the 02 OODB are accessible as remote databases. We implemented 
two wrappers which respectively translate Oracle and 02 database schemas as in- 
stances of the meta-schema. We used OracleWeb and 02Web to display the WDBQL 
query results. We now implement the wrapper whose aim is to translate a query result 
in a remote database format into the WDBQL format. We also implement Jasmine as 
a remote database for WDBQS. 
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Abstract. Web databases are becoming an efficient tool used to manage the 
web sites. In this paper we analyse the performance of a typical Web database 
system with different sizes of web pages and different sizes of database tables. 
Since a web server and a database server work simultaneously, the response 
time in dealing with a request to the database can not be seen simply as the web 
server service time plus database service time. The performance metrics and 
optimisation suggestions are made on the basis of the analysis of the 
relationship between them. Initial experiments are designed to investigate how 
a Web database system works and what affects its performance, in particular, 
the response time. We explored the different ways of sending query result files. 
An analysis of the initial test results and suggestions on improving the Web 
database system performance are presented. 



1 Introduction 

The World Wide Web (WWW) has developed into the largest information database 
and, potentially, the most convenient medium for businesses. Web sites used for 
conducting business transactions have, in fact, become one of the most promising 
factors that determine the success or failure of an enterprise [1]. Good performance of 
Web databases provides a company with a definite edge over competition while poor 
performance makes it seriously handicapped. 

Hence to ensure good performance of Web databases is absolutely essential for 
business institutions as well as for any type of enterprises. A Web database can be 
seen as an integrated system of a web server and database servers. If data files are 
stored in web databases, then queries to the databases normally take longer time than 
requests to static Web pages or Web site script pages. Therefore they directly 
determine the Web server performance [2]. It is very important to understand how 
Web databases work and to make them work with maximum efficiency. 

The objectives of this study are: to investigate through experiments the way a Web 
database system works; to find performance matrices to accurately describe the Web 
database system; to find ways of tuning the system to get better performance; and to 
estimate the performance of the system. In this paper we present initial experiments 
on a Web database system performance and an analysis of the test results. 
Relationships between query result file size, paged result size, database base table 
size, network throttle, and the response time are examined. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kiing, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 825-834, 2000. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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The remainder of the paper is organised as follows: Section 2, discussion of the 
related work. Section 3, characteristics of the web database system to be investigated. 
Section 4, experiments and results. Section 5, analysis of the results of the 
experiments and the web database model, and Section 6, conclusions and suggestions 
for further research. 



2 Related Work 



The database research community has an immense interest in the management of Web 
information. A series of conferences on Web databases (e.g. International Workshop 
on the Web and Databases) have been held since 1998 [3]. The demand for extending 
the functions of databases to the Web has presented new challenges to database 
researchers and developers as can be seen in some proposals relating the database area 
for data management on the Web sites [2]. 

Most recent efforts of Web database developers are directed towards exploring the 
specifications of the structure and content of Web sites on how to get useful 
information quickly from Web databases. Efforts have been made on modelling the 
Web as an infinite, semi- structured set of objects and providing a set of language for 
managing and restructuring data coming from the Web [13]. 

In relation to measurement of the capacity of Web sites, several benchmarks have 
been advanced by different institutions. The first published of these was the SGI 
Webstone benchmark [4]. SPECweb99, a standardised benchmark, was developed by 
the Standard Performance Evaluation Corporation (SPEC) to measure the maximum 
number of simultaneous connections. It asks for a predefined benchmark workload 
that a Web server is able to support while still meeting specific throughput and error 
rate requirements [5]. TPC-W is a new Web application benchmark recently launched 
by the Transaction Processing Performance Council (TPC) to measure the 
performance and price performance of computer systems used for transactional Web 
environment [6]. 

There are no suitable performance metrics and benchmarks for measuring the Web 
database system yet. Current performance studies either focus on the Web server or 
on the database server. We think there is a need to conduct a performance study 
taking the Web database as an integrated system. 



3 Architecture of a Web Database System 



A Web database is an integrated system of Web severs and database servers, which 
enables users to access on-line information in a platform-independent manner through 
Web browsers. 

Web servers and database servers work together in a Web database as an integrated 
system. Typical Web databases are three-tier or N-tier [7]. The users run standard 
browsers on the client side and the requests are transferred over the Internet to Web 
database systems. A Web server can create a number of threads and each thread 
serves a request from a client. 
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Fig. 1. Processing a Web database query at a typical Web database system 



Figure 1 shows a typical Web database processing procedure. The following 
outline the details of a query processing in a Web database system. 

Step 1. Query requests are sent from clients to a Web database system via 

Internet. 

Step 2. Each request is served by a thread called initialisation. Then the 

Web server deals with the request. When the Web server finds a 
database query, it will dispatch the query request to the database 
server through an interface (the connection pool in Figure 1). 

Step 3. A query result made by the database server is given back to the 

Web server through the same interface. 

Step 4. The Web Server incorporates the query result into a response Web 

page, and then sends the page back to the client. 

The Web server and the database server in a Web database system may work 
concurrently. The two servers can run either on the same computer or on two different 
computers. From the clients' point of view, they are one integrated system, which acts 
as a Web database. Web servers play the role of a service provider and data consumer, 
responsible for interacting with clients and requesting data from a database on their 
behalf. The database server acts as a data provider in charge of data storage and data 
manipulation. 

Pooling technology is used in most Web database systems to get better 
performance. There are usually two different types of pools. One is a thread pool in 
the Web server and the other is a connection pool to the database server. 
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Thread pools eliminate the overheat of creating a new thread when an additional 
request reaches the server. Instead of creating a new thread for each request, the 
server creates a pool of threads when it starts up. If more CPU processing power is 
available, then by increasing the number of threads in the pool the server capacity will 
be improved because an available CPU processing power can be used to deal with 
more requests concurrently. But too many threads will consume a lot of resources and 
will weaken the server performance. 

The same mechanism is applied in the connection pool. At the early stage of the 
Web database development. Common Gateway Interface (CGI) was the only way 
used to connect a Web server to a database. The CGI architecture, which gave poor 
performance, was gradually replaced by the Application Programming Interface (API) 
approach [8], in which an interface between the server and hack-end applications is 
created by using a dynamic linking or shared object. The ODBC pool is a typical 
connection pool. Vendors of database systems integrate databases with the Web 
server through their own API to act as an extension to the Web server that can 
communicate with databases through ODBC [9]. 



4 Experiments 

A series of tests are designed to examine how a Web server and database servers work 
together and what may affect the response time of a Web database system. The 
following relationships are examined namely, relationships between; 1) query result 
file sizes and response time; 2) table sizes of a database and response time; 3) the 
network throttle and response time; and 4) paged query result file sizes and response 
time. 



4.1 Experimental Design 

The tests we carried out simulate the activities of a Web database system and clients’ 
Web browsers. In our experiments, Windows NT is used as the platform with 
Microsoft Internet Information Server as the Web server, MS SQL Server as the 
database server, and the Active Server Pages as the Web site script language. A thread 
pool initialises new requests and an ODBC pool is connected to the database server. 




Server Client Client 

(Virtual Clients) (Virtual Clients) 



Fig. 2. Components for the tests 
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The tests involve three primary components; a Server, Clients, and a Network. 
During the tests, a client runs a virtual client program and the server responds with a 
result file. Figure 2 shows these components of our tests. 

A Weh server and a database server are running on the same Server computer. The 
Server uses a set of prepared sample ASP pages and sample databases, which 
simulate those that a server might provide for its clients. The prepared ASP pages and 
databases simulate Web databases of various sizes. 

A client application is running on a computer to simulate one/many client's 
browser(s) and virtual clients. The client application can be run on more than one 
client computer. Each virtual client makes one connection and a page request to the 
server at a time. This design enables each client computer to simulate more than one 
client. 

In these tests, the network refers to the communication links between the client 
computers, and the server computer. It is a 10Mbps Ethernet network connected by a 
hub. 



4.2 Performance Metrics 

Traditionally, response time and throughput are the two most important performance 
metrics for both Web information systems and database systems [11][12]. But the 
Web database has its unique character that is different from any other database 
applications. Suppose the result size of a Web database query is 1MB, a client may 
only need to receive the first page to read at first, expecting pages to follow will be 
available by the time when he finishes reading the first page. The client does not mind 
whether the whole result file arrives at the same time or in sequence. If the client can 
receive the sub-sequential pages just before completing the page in hand, he will feel 
being served effectively, and would be satisfied with the service. Meanwhile, clients 
do not want the last page to arrive too late. Therefore, we adopt the following two 
metrics as our response time metric: 

TTEB - time for a client to receive the first response byte from the server. 

TTEB - time for a client to receive the last response byte from the server. 

In addition to the above two kinds of response time, the following new factors need 
to be considered to get a clearer description of the performance of a Web database 
system. 

Result Arrival Rate (RAR) is used to present the time intervals between the two 
consecutive pages. RAR is measured in terms of bits per second (bps) or pages per 
second (pps). A reasonable RAR can improve the system resource utilisation without 
degrading the service quality provided for users. 

Throughput Ratio (TR) indicates how the capacity of the Web server matches the 
capacity of the database server in a Web database system. The throughput of a Web 
server and the throughput of a database server both refer to the amount of data they 
can process in a certain time. If their throughput ratio is nearly equal to 1, i.e., their 
processing speeds match each other, and the Web database system can achieve its 
maximum throughput. 
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4.3 Results 

A set of tables (10,000, 20,000 and 60,000 records) were created for the tests, and the 
length of a record ranged from 86 bytes to 256 bytes. So, there were totally 6 tables 
used in our tests. Queries to the database tables were adopted according to the 
standard SQL. 

In order to control cache effect on the performance, tests carried out were of two 
types. One is called single query tests, in which in order to reduce the cache effect to a 
minimum we tested the queries one at a time once the Server was started up. The 
other is called mixed tests, in which we tested a request in a simulated environment. 



Response time vs. query result file size. A number of queries were tested to get the 
response time of different result file sizes. Figure 3 shows the Web database system 
response time versus the result file size from 10k to 100k in single query tests. 
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Fig. 3. Web database system response time vs. query result file size 
(10k- 100k single query tests) 



Our tests show that when the result file size increases the response time for queries 
to the database increases about 7.8 times more than the script response time, and the 
rate of increase of the script response time is about 1.5 times bigger than that of 
HTML as shown in figure 3. Therefore, users may ignore the small increases in 
response time of the static HTML when its result file size increases, but they can not 
ignore the increase in the response time of a Web database system when its result file 
size increases. 

Based on our experiments, we found that the response time of HTML request is the 
shortest and the response time of database request is the longest among the three 
classified requests when the query result file sizes are the same. Figure 3 shows two 
other features: 1) Linear Relationship between Response Time and Query Result File 
Size. 2) The increase rate of database query response time is much higher than that of 
other requests in relation to the increase of the query result file size. 

Our other test results confirm that the linear relationship that exists before the 
result file size is increased up to lOOOkB under a mixed non-queueing environment. 
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The response time of a script request may be close to an HTML request because 
the script is running inside a Web server and can use API directly to improve the 
performance. The response time of a database query is much longer than that of an 
HTML request, because not only the query running in the database needs a relatively 
longer time, setting up a connection to the database and the communication of the 
query result data between the Web server and the database server also need time. 
When the response file size increases, the Web server time increases and so does the 
database server time. Further more, the communication time increases too. Therefore, 
the increase rate of database query response time is much higher than that of other 
requests in relation to response file size increases. 



Response time vs. database table size. To see how much the database size affects 
the response time, we changed the database size from 10,000 records to 650,000 
records in the tests. Figure 4 shows the testing result with the same requests to a 
different size database. A large database has a bit longer response time than a small 
one but the difference is small. The response time increase rate of a large database 
with the result file size is almost the same as that of a small database. 
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Fig. 4. Web database system response time vs. query result file size 
{lOk-lOOk 10k, 20k&60k records single query tests) 



Changing database size means changing database service time. The linear 
relationship between response time and query result file size remains. Figure 4 shows 
that the linear relationship is unchanged and the values are not increased significantly 
either. This is because a database server is efficient in querying data and the 
transferring time of query result file between the database server and the Web server 
is almost unchanged because of the same size of query result file. Therefore, the 
increase in database service time by data added to the database is small. If a query is 
very expensive to operate, an obvious increase in Web database system response time 
will occur when the size of a database increases. 
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Response time vs. network throttle. The Web server may work in two modes. In 
Mode 1 the data from database are processed and sent to clients one by one, on a first 
come first served basis. In Mode 2, only when all the data arrive are they processed in 
the Web server and then, sent to clients altogether. All the above tests were performed 
by means of Mode 1 . There produced a slightly different result when we changed to 
using Mode 2, and the network transfer rate was limited to Tl, which is 1.544Mbps to 
connect to the network. 
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Fig. 5. Web database system response time vs. query result file size 
{100k- 1000k Mode 1&2) 
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Figure 5 shows that Mode 2 response time is normally shorter than Mode I's. 
When the response file size is increased to a certain value. Mode 2 response time is 
longer than Mode 1 and the bandwidth of connection to the network becomes the 
bottleneck device. 

The reason that Mode 2 line exceeds Mode 1 line is that when the result data get to 
a certain value, the data can not be sent out to the network immediately and queueing 
occurs. We do not recommend the use of Mode 2 when the response file size is big, 
because the queueing time will be counted. 

Mode 1 is not the best way to gain good performance either, because its TTLB is 
longer than Mode 2 normally. It is better to send out the response data whenever they 
accumulate to a certain amount. Thus, it can control the queueing time by insuring 
that the server send the data out immediately, and it can also shorten TTLB by 
preventing the server from switching operations too frequently. 

Response time vs. query result file paged size. When a result file is over 3 or 4 
pages, it is better to divide it into several small pages (normally 1 or 2 pages to 
display) and send them to the client separately. We tested the response time of 
different size pages. 

We defined 256 bytes for each record in a result page. The 62.5kB file was divided 
into pages of different records ranging from 8 to 15 records. Figure 6 shows the 
results. 
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Fig. 6. Web database system response time vs. different numbers of records per 
page (8-15 records mixed tests) 



If a result page with 8 records is changed to one with 15 records, the response time 
will increase about 18% according to Figure 8. We assume that clients do not care 
much about whether it is 8 or 15 records on the first result page they read. Then, using 
8 rather than 15 records page the result file will have much better performance for the 
system (over 15% response time reduced). 

From the above tests, we have come to the following findings. 

1. The test results show that the time of response of a Web database is far more 
sensitive to the response file size. That is, if the response file size increases, then 
the response time for the Web database query will increase much more than the 
response time of the static Web pages or the Web site script pages. 

2. Clearly, the response file size has immediate effects on the maximum permitting 
query rate [10]. Therefore, the rate of queries to the Web database is the main 
factor that determines the capacity of the whole system. 

3. The response file size being so important to tbe performance of the system, it 
should be divided into separate pages to be sent to the clients separately and 
make the size in each page small within the limit of satisfactory service to the 
clients. 

4. Because the time between TTFB and TTLB of database queries is much longer 
than that of static pages, metric RAR can be used to show clearly the service 
quality of the system. And if we know the system's TA, we can adjust the ratio of 
HTML, script and database pages according to workload on the system in order 
to get the best match between the Web server and the database server. 



Conclusions 

Several attributes related to the performance of Web databases are investigated from a 
perspective of taking Web servers and database servers as an integrated system. The 
importance of performance study of Web database systems cannot be over 
emphasised because queries to the database system are dealt with over much longer 
response time compared with queries to the script or HTML files. 
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New metrics for Web database systems are suggested to evaluate the system. They 
are: time for the first response byte from the server (TTFB), time for the last response 
byte from the server (TTLB), Result Arrival Rate (RAR), and Throughput Ratio (TR). 
These metrics are essential to accurately describe and evaluate a Web database 
system. 

Our tests confirm that the way to send query results back to clients is essential to 
good performance of the system. To gain better performance the technology of paged 
query result file should be used for queries with a very large result file. The result 
page size is a key factor contributing to better performance. 

We are currently working on experiments, which multiple users access to a Web 
database system at the same time with different arrival rate and different types of 
queries. The study aims to find a way to predicate and tune the performance of a Web 
database. 
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Abstract. Bitmap indices are popular multi-dimensional data struc- 
tures for accessing read-mostly data such as data warehouse (DW) ap- 
plications, decision support systems (DSS) and on-line analytical pro- 
cessing (OLAP). One of their main strengths is that they provide good 
performance characteristics for complex adhoc queries and an efficient 
combination of multiple index dimensions in one query. Considerable 
research work has been done in the area of finite (and low) attribute 
cardinalities. However, additional complexity is imposed on the design 
of bitmap indices for high cardinality or even non-discrete attributes, 
where different optimisation techniques than the ones proposed so far 
have to be applied. 

In this paper we discuss the design and implementation of bitmap in- 
dices for High-Energy Physics (HEP) analysis, where the potential search 
space consists of hundreds of independent dimensions. A single HEP 
query typically covers 10 to 100 dimensions out of the whole search space. 
In this context we evaluated two different bitmap encoding techniques, 
namely equality encoding and range encoding. Eor both methods the 
number of bit slices (or bitmap vectors) per attribute is a central opti- 
misation parameter. The paper presents some (first) results for choosing 
the optimal number of bit slices for multi-dimensional indices with at- 
tributes of different value distribution and query selectivity. We believe 
that this discussion is not only applicable to HEP but also to DW, DSS 
and OLAP type problems in general. 



1 Introduction 

One of the big challenges at CERN (the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research in Geneva, Switzerland) is the management of the large amount of 
data and the complexity of objects that are the results of the HEP experiments. 
In particular, sub-atomic particles are accelerated to nearly the speed of light 
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and then collided. Snch collisions are called events and are measnred at time 
intervals of only 25 nanoseconds for some of the new experiments. According to 
[8] aronnd 5 Petabyte of data will be written per year that will be analysed by 
some 5,000 physicists aronnd the world over a life span of two to three decades. 

Cnrrently physics analysis tasks are based on seqnentially scanning the pre- 
selected event space, obvionsly not very efficient for qneries with small selectiv- 
ities. In this case the nsage of a proper mnlti-dimensional index data strnctnre 
accelerates these processes by orders of magnitnde. 

In the literatnre on mnlti-dimensional access methods a variety of indices are 
proposed [5] ranging from spatial data access methods like the R-tree [6] or the 
BV-tree [4] and its variants to non-spatial data access methods like the Pyramid- 
tree [1]. However, all these indices are optimised for transaction processing, i.e. 
inserts, npdates, deletes, etc. what is not the major need of HEP analysis. 

Similar to DW applications and DSSs, HEP data are read-mostly and the 
access methods are characterised by mnlti-dimensional, highly complex qneries. 
What is more, most of the qneries are so called partial range queries where only 
a small snbset of the whole search space is accessed. Mnlti-dimensional access 
methods like the Pyramid-tree show their best performance characteristics for 
full range queries and are thns only snb-optimal for partial range queries. 

We therefore propose to nse bitmap indices, which are optimised for pro- 
cessing complex adhoc qneries in read-mostly environments. The basic idea of a 
bitmap index is to store one vector of bits per distinct attribnte valne (e.g. pos- 
sible attribnte valnes are colours). Each bit of the valne is mapped to a record. 
The associated bit is set if and only if the record’s valne fnlhls the property in 
focns (e.g. the respective valne of the record is eqnal to red). [2] [3] [14] stnd- 
ied different kinds of bitmap encoding techniqnes bnt only for discrete valnes. 
However, additional complexity is imposed on the design and implementation of 
bitmap indices for non-discrete valnes since different optimisation techniqnes to 
the ones proposed so far have to be applied. 

In this paper we make the following contribntions to the research on bitmap 
indices: 

— Applying bitmap indices to high performance physics experiments. 

We give a proof of concept that traditional physics analysis can be consid- 
erably improved by bitmap indices (BMIs) and show that this techniqne is 
very efficient for HEP-specihc data distribntions. What is more, we intro- 
dnce partitioned equality encoding, which is a variant of eqnality encoded 
bitmap indices as nsed in [12]. In this case one of the most crncial points is 
the choice of the correct nnmber of bins which highly depends on the nnmber 
of indexed attribntes, i.e. the nnmber of dimensions of onr search space. 

— Employment and analysis of BMIs on top of an object database managment 
system (ODBMS). 

In contrast to [12] where bitmap indices are implemented on top of a mass 
storage system, we present a hrst implementation on top of an ODBMS, 
namely Objectivity/DB [9] . In addition, we also provide an extensive per- 
formance analysis and thns characterise the featnres of bitmap indices for 
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HEP, which can be, without loss of generality, directly applied for any read- 
most ly environment like DWs and DSSs. 

— Studying the impact of non-discrete data values. 

Finally, we discuss the impact of partitioned range encoding, which is a new 
variant of range encoded bitmap indices [2] and is not covered in the research 
community so far. 

The paper proceeds as follows. In Section 2 we give a survey of related work 
and outline the differences to our approach. In Section 3 and 4 we discuss BMIs 
for HEP analysis and how we implemented them on top of an ODBMS. A detailed 
evaluation of our index is presented in Section 5 where we elaborate on the 
optimal binning of the BMI and apply these results to data distributions which 
are very common in HEP analysis. In Section 6 we discuss the impact of range 
encoded BMIs and hnally conclude our work in Section 7. 

2 Survey and Discussion of Related Work 

A detailed discussion on designing bitmap indices based on different encoding 
schemes is presented in [2] and [3]. In particular, space and time complexities for 
so-called equality encoded, range encoded and interval encoded bitmap indices 
are evaluated. Equality encoding (Table. 1 (b)) can be regarded as the most 
fundamental method that consists of |A| bitmaps (bitmap vectors) where |A| is 
the cardinality of the attribute to be indexed on. This type of index is optimal 
for exact match queries of the form Q^. ■. v = Oi. One sided-range queries like 
Qir '■ uiop Oi where op G {< < > >} show the best performance characteristics 
with range encoded bitmap indices (Table 2 (b)), which only consist of |A| — 1 
bitmap vectors. Finally, interval encoding (Table 2 (c)) consists of bitmap 
vectors only and is optimal for two-sided range queries Q 2 r '■ uiop a* op V 2 where 
op G {< < > >}. All the optimisation methods presented in their work address 
discrete attribute values only. However, since our data are contiguous and thus 
do not have hnite cardinalities, different optimisation techniques than the ones 
proposed so far have to be applied. 

Table 1 and 2 depict these different encoding techniques for the same set of 
attribute values. According to the terminology of [10] [11] the values in Table 1 
(a) are referred to as projection index whereas the other methods are called hit 
sliced indices. 

One of the major problems of simple bitmap indices, namely handling of large 
cardinality domains, is solved in [15] by range-based indices. A bitmap vector 
is used to represent a range instead of a distinct value and the entire ranges 
are partitioned into equally spaced buckets. As is the case with the approach 
described in this paper, range-based indices require additional query processing 
time to examine the details of all the records in the matched buckets. However, 
a detailed analysis and a possible solution to the problem of the additional 
overhead for retrieving data from disk (“sieving out” the matching attribute 
values), was still left an open issue. 
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Table 1 . a) Projection Index it a and b) Equality Encoding E* 
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Table 2. a) Projection Index tta, b) Range Encoding and c) Interval Encoding P 
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Another encoding techniqne based on binary encoding is proposed by [13] 
where an attribnte valne is represented in binary form with only \l 0 g 2 \A\~\ 
bitmaps. Obvionsly, the storage overhead is mnch less for high cardinality at- 
tribntes when compared to eqnality encoding or range encoding bnt even ac- 
cording to the anthors, an optimal solntion for evalnating the qneries might not 
always exist. 

Static and dynamic qnery optimisation for continuous range selections (i.e. 
one-sided and two-sided range qneries) and discrete range selections (i.e. qneries 
of the form v E a and v ^ a are presented in [14]. Static qnery optimisations 
are qnestions concerning the optimal design of bitmaps and algorithms based 
on logical redactions. Dynamic qnery optimisation tries to answer qnestions on 
inclnsion and exclnsion for bit-sliced and encoded bitmap indices. 
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Currently the only work on BMIs for HEP is presented in [12]. Their work is 
based on a hybrid approach of equality encoded [2] and range-based BMIs [15] 
on top of a mass storage system. They also use bitmaps for their query optimiser 
to provide a quick estimate of the size of the requested data. However, an answer 
to the optimisation problem of the central optimisation parameters for designing 
a BMI for HEP, namely the optimal number of buckets (or bit slices), was not 
given yet. 

3 Bitmap Indices for HEP 

The typical query prohle of physicists who wish to retrieve data for their anal- 
yses can be regarded as partial range queries, i.e. queries that do not cover all 
dimensions of the whole search space and thus only a subset of all dimensions 
of the data is retrieved. What is more, data are read-mostly and skewed. 

In our prototype implementation we created a bitmap index for HEP data 
comprising 10® objects, i.e. 1 million events with up to 20 independent attributes. 
This can be regarded as an index table with a length of 10® and a width of 20. 
We assume that the order of the objects, that are stored in the index, does not 
change. 

Similar to [12] we also use a hybrid approach of equality encoded [2] and 
range-based BMIs that we call partitioned equality encoding or short equality 
encoding. The properties or attributes are partitioned into bins, for example the 
attribute energy can be binned into several ranges like [0;20) GeV (Giga electron 
Volt), [20;40) GeV, etc. Afterwards, a bit slice is assigned to each bin, whereas 1 
means that the value for the particular event falls into this bin and 0 otherwise. 

The steps for performing a two-sided range query of the form Q 2 r '■ uiop a* 
op V 2 where op E {< < > >} are as follows. Eirst, the query range has to be 
interpreted in terms of bins. Thus, we can easily compute how many bins need 
to be scanned for answering our query. Since each bin represents a range rather 
than a distinct value, the edge bins are so called “critical” bins, that might only 
be partially covered by the query condition. In order to “sieve” out the correct 
events from the candidate slices, we need to fetch the event data from disk and 
check the attribute value against the query condition. We refer to this as the 
“candidate check overhead” that makes the index highly I/O bound for a large 
number of candidates in the two candidate slices. Those slices that are covered 
100% by the query range, are called hit slices. In this case all events that are 
represented by this slice are hits and do not need any additional checking. A 
typical example of a two-sided range query with 2 candidate slices and 1 hit 
slice is depicted in Eig. 1. 

4 Implementation on Object ivity/DB 

Basis for our implementation is Objectivity/DB, which is a distributed object 
database management system for high performance, high availability multi- 
tier applications. Objectivity/DB provides a robust, scalable multi-threaded 
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Fig. 1. Two sided-range query on a partitioned equality encoded HEP-BMI 



database engine. Both the event data and the BMI are implemented in separate 
databases nnder one federation which in tnrn is the highest level of abstraction 
in Objectivity/DB and allows to be accessed physically distributed databases. 
From the point of view of the programmer, the whole database system is one 
logical unit. The main architectural aspects are depicted in Fig. 2. 



OID-list bitmap index 



Fig. 2. Architectural overview of the BMI on top of Objectivity/DB 



Any object in Objectivity/DB can be directly accessed by its object identiher 
(OID) which we use for keeping track of the event data. In particular, each 
physics event is stored as an object and can thus be directly accessed via its 
OID. This step is necessary, for example, for checking the candidate slices. 

As we can see on the right side of Fig. 2, one OID-list is maintained in 
addition to the BMI. For instance, if we want to check the event at position x, 
we simply refer to the OID list at position x and fetch the event from disk for 
checking the attribute value against the query condition. 
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5 Justification of the BMI Approach 

We carried out our benchmarks on a Pentium II 400 under Linux Red Hat 5.1. 
The BMI is implemented on top of Objectivity/DB version 5.1.2. Throughout 
the rest of this paper all experiments operate on 10® events. 



5.1 Optimal Binning - Space/Time Complexity 

The right number of bit slices (bins) can be regarded as one of the “key pa- 
rameter” of this kind of bitmap index. A detailed discussion on the behaviour 
of the BMI with a different number of bins and a different number of indexed 
attributes is vital for the understanding of BMIs for HEP. To the best knowledge 
of the authors, this kind of investigation has not been done before for the special 
needs of HEP data and DW applications in general. The main motivation was 
a similar implementation of BMIs presented in [12] where 20 bins were chosen. 
However, no analysis or justihcation for this “key parameter” is given. 

We will hrst elaborate on the optimal number of bins for queries against 1 
indexed attribute and later extend our analysis onto 2, 10 and 20 attributes - 
that can be summarised as the “most characteristic” use cases of end-user physics 
analysis in HEP. Eor simplicity we base our analysis on uniformly distributed 
data since this gives us the best insight into the performance of the index. Again 
the domain selectivity adom = 100%. 







Fig. 3. Optimal binning for queries over various dimensions 



As we can see from Eig.3, the optimal binning highly depends on the number 
of dimensions, that are covered by the range query. Generally speaking we can 
conclude that the higher the search space, that is covered by the query, the 
higher is the number of bins for an optimal query performance. 
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Let us first analyse the graph for queries over one dimension. As we might 
expect, the performance is worse for 2 bins since both of them are candidates and 
hence need to be checked against the query constraint. In this case, all events 
must be fetched from disk. By increasing the number of bins, the number of 
candidates in the candidate slices gets lower and thus the I/O spent on fetching 
events from disk is reduced. However, at the same time a larger number of bit 
slices has to be scanned for performing the Boolean operations on them. The 
optimal number of bins can be found at that point where these two effects offset 
each other. 

The same effect can be found for higher dimensional queries with the slight 
difference that the optimum moves to the right, i.e. higher number of bins, due 
to the higher number of candidates in the candidate slices for a higher number of 
bins. Obviously, for 2 bins the number of candidates is the same for all dimensions 
but this number decreases more slowly as the number of dimensions and bins 
increases. 



5.2 Different Distributions of Physics Data 

After studying the behaviour of the BMI on event data following a uniform 
distribution, we will now motivate our implementation by applying it to typical 
data distributions that can be found in HEP. During this section we demonstrate 
the advantage of our index data structure for HEP analysis over conventional 
methods. 

A great majority of physics data follows a Gauss or exponential distribution. 
Driven by the needs of physics analysis, we studied the behaviour of our BMI 
on a Gauss distribution with the parameters /i = 0 and a = 1, and on an 
exponential distribution with the parameter A = 1. The number of bins is set 
to 32 and the number of dimensions covered by the query is 10. The results are 
summarised in Eig. 4 




5 10 15 20 25 30 

Bin 




5 10 15 20 25 30 

Bin 



Fig. 4. Variable selectivities - Gauss and exponential distribution 
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In both figures a schematic view of the underlying data distribution is given. 
The horizontal bars indicate the domain selectivity of the query whereas the 
percentage on the bars refers to the selectivity of the candidate objects. In addi- 
tion, the time for executing the query is given. As we can see in the hgures the 
query time highly depends on the selectivity of the candidate objects and not 
on the domain selectivity. 

The performance of the BMI is highest for the “lower end” of highly skewed 
data (e.g. the right most events that follow an exponential distribution). How- 
ever, we also have to point out the poor performance of range queries at the 
“higher end” (worst case). 

One possible optimisation for reducing the negative effects of the worst case 
would be a dynamic binning that adopts to the distribution of the event data. 
Since in most cases the access patterns of physics analysis are characterised by 
range queries around the “lower end” of the event data, our current implemen- 
tation proofed to be the most promising approach for the HEP experiments at 
CERN. 



6 Partitioned Range Encoding 

Since one-sided range queries (Qir) are the most common kind of query in HEP, 
we also analysed range encoding [2] that performs considerably better than equal- 
ity encoding. In contrast to [2] who based their optimisation techniques on dis- 
crete attribute values (where the problem of candidate and hit slices does not 
occur), we apply this method to contiguous values and thus a new optimisation 
method has to be considered. We refer to our approach as partitioned range 
encoding or in short range encoding. 

The main advantage over equality encoded BMIs is that in the worst case 
only one bit slice has to be scanned for one-sided range queries per dimension 
(independent of the selectivity of the query). As for equality encoded bitmaps, 
all bit slices have to be scanned. 

Since we have already studied the behaviour of equality encoded BMIs and 
raised the I/O problem of candidate slices, we can easily conclude from these 
observations on the impact of range encoding. As already mentioned, in the worst 
case one bit slice needs to be scanned for one-sided range queries per dimension. 
This also implies that we have to consider only one candidate slice and no hit 
slice at all. 

Let us analyse the performance characteristics of one-sided range queries 
with both equality encoded and range encoded BMIs with variable selectivi- 
ties, 10® objects and 10 indexed attributes. Again we studied the performance 
characteristics of the BMI on uniformly distributed data. 

As we can see in Eig. 5, the query time for equality encoded BMIs increases 
with increasing selectivities (i.e. a higher number of hit slices has to be read) 
whereas the query time for range encoded BMIs is more or less constant for all 
selectivities (since no hit slices at all have to be scanned). 
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Fig. 5. Partitioned Equality Encoding (EQ) vs. Partitioned Range Encoding (Range) 

The fact that only one bit slice needs to be scanned gives ns much more 
freedom in extending the number of bins until the theoretical maximum of the 
cardinality of the attribute value. Since we are dealing with contiguous values, 
we do not have a hnite cardinality and hence are mainly “restricted” by the 
space complexity. We thus end up in a “practical” optimisation problem, that is 
constraint by the available disk space. 

Experimentally we can show that the behaviour of a range encoded BMI 
both for Qir and Q 2 r corresponds to a partial scan over the event data. The 
performance characteristics are thus highly dependent on the characteristics of 
the underlying OODBMS, namely Objectivity/DB and the disk. In particular, 
for page selectivities between 5% and 100%, the read rate is almost linear. How- 
ever, a signihcant speedup is achieved, if the page selectivity is smaller than 5% 
[7] which in turn is very common for multi-dimensional range queries in HEP 
analysis. 

7 Conclusion 

We have given performance studies of BMI for HEP data and pointed out the 
main difference to other studies on BMI - those that concentrated on only dis- 
crete attribute values. The main bottleneck has been shown to be the checking 
of the candidate slices due to the additional I/O for fetching the event data from 
disk in addition to the I/O for the BMI. 

We have designed and implemented our BMI on top of a commercial ob- 
ject database management system, namely Objectivity/DB and used different 
bitmap encoding techniques and different data distributions for our analysis. As 
for partitioned equality encoding and uniformly distributed data we solved the 
’’candidate-bottleneck” by increasing the number of bins and came to an optimal 
query performance. This optimum can be regarded as a trade-off between a high 
number of candidates and consequently more I/O on the event data vs. a low 
number of candidates and therefore a higher number of bins. 

Since HEP queries are mainly one-sided range queries, we also studied par- 
titioned range encoding where we discussed a completely new problem, namely 
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the behaviour of the BMI on attributes with inhnite cardinality (as it is true for 
non-discrete values). We showed that the performance of range encoded BMIs 
clearly outperforms equality encoded BMI. However, there is no ’’optimal” num- 
ber of bins, as is the case for equality encoded BMI. This gives the designer of 
BMI for HEP data a high degree of freedom since the number of bins (and indi- 
rectly the number of candidates) and thus the performance of the entire index 
is ’’only” restricted by the capacity of the storage space. 
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Abstract. In shared-nothing environments, data is typically declustered and indexed 
across the system processing elements (PEs) to achieve efficient processing. However 
access patterns are inherently dynamic and skewed, thus, data reorganization based on the 
data access history (heat) is essential and should be done online. While the data is being 
reorganized, indexes need to be modified too, therefore, reorganization should additionally 
deal with the index modification. Based on minimization of index modification, we 
propose a data reorganization technique over a shared-nothing parallel system. By finding 
the exact work that should be done, the technique can smoothly balance a given heat across 
the PEs as fast as possible, if it is required. By tuning its parameters, it can cover a wide 
range of balancing requirements. We evaluate its performance through simulation studies. 
Its effectiveness is clarified quantitatively. 



1 Introduction 

The explosive growth of data volume in various fields such as the Internet, Web, and, 
data warehouse increases the need for fast response. A shared-nothing parallel 
architecture is one of the typical examples to achieve such response [4, 13]. As 
demonstrated by the existing machines such as Bubba [2] and NEDO 100 Node PC 
Cluster [10], shared-nothing architectures can provide fast response at low cost, high 
extensibility and availability. However, shared-nothing architectures suffer from load 
balancing problems. Load (heat) balancing is difficult to achieve, compared with 
shared-disk architectures, because it relies on the effectiveness of database 
partitioning for the query workload [13]. To achieve efficient query (and transaction) 
execution, data is typically declustered across the PEs, and, indexed at each of the 
PEs. However, access patterns are inherently dynamic and skewed which can lead to 
performance degradation as some PEs become hotspots (frequently accessed) while 
many other PEs are cold (infrequently accessed). Thus heat-balancing is essential. 

Heat balancing is particularly challenging for evolving workloads, where hot and 
cold data change over time. Data reorganization can only counteract such situations, 
and such reorganizations should be performed online without requiring the system to 
be quiescent [8]. As the data is moving from hotspot PEs to cold PEs, the 
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corresponding indexes have to be modified too. Thus, data reorganization should also 
deal with the index modification [1]. 

In this paper, we propose a new technique to facilitate more efficient data 
reorganization. It is based on index-modification minimization, where the amount of 
data to be migrated (migration unit) corresponds to the entirety of one or more index 
branches at a source PE. In this case, it would be easy to prune the entirety of index 
branches from a source PE tree as well as attaching these branches into a destination 
PE tree using bulk-migration technique [5]. To distribute a given heat across the PEs, 
we introduce a new heat-balancing algorithm that is distinguished from the existing 
algorithms in several respects. It provides the exact solution to balance a system 
without any heuristic mechanisms. Thus it can distribute a given heat as evenly as 
possible across the PEs and as fast as possible, if it is required. Because of its exact 
solution, its convergence is guaranteed so that it can be employed in applications in 
which fast responses and fast balancing (adaptation) are relevant requirements. 
Eurthermore, we support the technique by parameters that can be tuned to fit a wide 
range of balancing requirements in terms of heat distribution and balancing speed 
over a wide range of access pattern skew. 

The next section details the related work. Section 3 describes the underlying index 
and the migration unit. Section 4 introduces a new heat-balancing algorithm. Sec. 5 
deals with the experimental study and Sec. 6 concludes the paper. 



2 Related Work 

Recently, there has been much work in the area of online reorganization. [8] presents 
an efficient online method for the dynamic redistribution of data, however it does not 
cover index modification during reorganization. [7] outlines the issues involved in 
changing all references to a record when its primary identifier is changed due to a 
record move. The techniques of [7, 12] are proposed for centralized DBMS and 
require the use of locks, where using locks during reorganization can degrade 
performance significantly [1]. [1] presents two alternatives for performing the 
necessary index modifications, called one-at-a-time OAT page movement and BULK 
page movement. However, both techniques depend on the conventional Btree 
algorithms that can lead to considerable index-modification cost [5]. [11] suggests 
using the Eat-Btree structure to speedup migration issues so that index can be 
modified with minimum cost. However, the objective is to balance the number of 
pages across the PEs (space balancing) rather than heat balancing. Access pattern 
skew can lead to performance bottleneck even though there is a space balance [5, 13]. 
[5] assumes heat balancing but without consideration for the balancing speed (the 
speed of the system to adapt itself to an access pattern), where fast balancing 
(adaptation) is the main requirement for the most advanced applications, e.g. WWW 
servers. The balancing algorithm of both [5] and [11] is simply the disk-cooling 
algorithm [8] that can lead to a long convergence time and in some cases unstable 
situations as a result of its local view while balancing a system (see Sec. 4). In 
contrast, we avoid long convergence and unstable cases through an algorithm that 
utilizes the range-partitioning strategy and can find the exact solution in one step 
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without any heuristic mechanism so that the system is heat-balanced. By introducing 
balancing parameters into its solution, it can also cover a wide range of requirements. 



3 The Global Index 

We assume that data is initially range partitioned across all the system PEs so that the 
access method can associatively access data for strict match queries, range queries 
and can cluster data with similar values together. Using a B-tree based index enables 
more efficient processing of range queries compared to a hashed index because in the 
former only the nodes containing data in the specified range are accessed. One 
solution to associative access is to have a global index mechanism [6], conceptually, 
the global index is a two-level index with a major clustering on the PE’s key range 
and a minor clustering on sub-ranges of the key range. This non-overlapping data 
partitioning gives also non-overlapping indexes [9], so that the first-level index can 
be implemented as a partitioning vector with entries number equals the PEs number. 
To ensure that there is no central PE, the first-level index is further replicated in all 
the PEs [5]. While the first- level index directs the search to the PE wherein the data is 
stored, the second-level index is basically a collection of Btrees, one at each PE; each 
Btree independently indexes the data at its PE [5, 9, 11]. 

We assume the tree height at each of the PEs is the same, so that the amount of 
data to be migrated corresponds to the entirety of one or more branches of the Btree at 
a source PE. The attachment of branches at a destination tree and detachment these 
branches at a source tree are essentially pointer updates so that index is modified with 
minimum cost. This branch-migration technique does not change the tree structure, 
but it changes the record distribution at a source and a destination PE. It causes an 
update in the root node of the Btrees at these PEs, which in turn requires the first-level 
index copies to be updated. This is can be done in a lazy manner by piggybacking 
update messages onto messages used for other purposes [5]. 

Since it is common to cache a part of the index in memory to accelerate access and 
cost per bit is declined, then it is possible to use large memory while data is migrated 
from a PE to other PE. Using of large memory for access method accelerates access, 
for example, [9] assumes that all the nodes of a Btree are placed in memory. Thus, if a 
root at a PE will overflow due to insertion of some branches (as a result of migration) 
then instead of having a physical fat structure the branches (and the corresponding 
data pages) that lead to fatness can be temporarily stored in memory. This saves 
considerable cost of I/O operations if the amount of migrated data is large, which can 
also lead to speed up migration issues among the PEs. To demonstrate this point, 
assume we have 4 PEs with the following key ranges: PEG is assigned to hold 1-25, 
PEI 26-50, PE2 51-75, and PE3 76-100. If there is a migration decision that migrate 
some branches of key range say 15-25 from PEG to PEI and if the root node at PEI is 
full, then it is possible to store these branches (and the corresponding data pages) into 
the memory of PEI. Then if it is required to migrate some branches from PEI to PE2 
of key range say 40-50, thus there will be rooms to accommodate the branches of key 
range 15-25 into the root of PEI without need for being physical fat. While the 
branches of key range 15-25 are being stored in the memory of PEI, there is a 
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possibility to migrate these branches (or some of them) from PEI to PEG, if it is 
required. Since there is no disk access, the corresponding migration cost is dominated 
by the communication cost between PEI and PEG and thus it speeds up migration 
issues between PEI and PEG. Such buffering effect at PEI can be generalized across 
the PEs so that it can provide fast access, and, migration at each of the PEs. Therefore 
using the PE memory if the fat condition is occurred at its root can reduce the cost of 
having a physical fat structure at a PE. The fatness property of the underlying index 
can be viewed as a temporary status that could be occurred at some PEs while data is 
being reorganized. Without loosing the generality we assume that the underlying 
index is basically Btree that can support bulk-migration without essence of being 
physically fat. However, to evaluate the performance of the proposed technique 
without any benefits due to buffering effect at each of the PEs, in our simulation we 
select the physical Eat-Btree structure [11] as the underlying index. So that the 
structure with its physical fatness represents the worst case of our reorganization. 



4 Online Heat Balancing 

Online heat balancing is done in four basic steps: monitoring PE workload, 
exchanging information between PEs, calculating new distribution and making the 
work migrating decision, and the actual data migration. In this section, we first clarify 
our consideration to the workload. Then we present a new algorithm to calculate a 
new heat distribution from the current one 

The workload is reflected by a metric, called heat [3]. We define the heat of a range 
R = {Rmin .. Rmax] as the access frequency of R during a certain period of time. A 
range R as a logical quantity can be determined by any physical object in the system 
such as a data page, an index branch, and an index (sub)tree. The cost of maintaining 
heat statistics on R is dependent on its physical object. The highest cost can occur, if 
we maintain statistics for each of the data pages. This roughly requires maintaining 
statistics for every possible point in a given range. The minimal cost could be 
achieved if we maintain statistics for each tree (PE) in the system, and it requires 
information proportional to the number of PEs. Although it is simple, but it gives 
inaccurate estimation in the workload. There are mid-cost approaches, e.g., 
maintaining heat statistics for each index branch or for each sub-tree at a root node. 
These approaches give a compromise solution in terms of cost and accuracy. In our 
simulation, we use one such mid-cost approach in which heat statistics information is 
maintained for each sub- tree of a root node at a PE. To minimize the required 
information, uniform heat distribution is assumed in the deeper levels. In principle, 
we assume the workload estimation is a “design parameter” that depends on the 
applications and their requirements. 



4.1 The Full- window Algorithm: Algorithm Basic 

Since data is range partitioned across the PEs, we can only move data from one PE to 
its neighboring PEs which hold the preceding or succeeding ranges. This migration 
rule has two exceptions, the first deals with the rightmost PE, RMPE, which can only 
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migrate data with its left neighbor, while the second deals with the leftmost PE, 
LMPE, which can only migrate data with its right neighbor. Two main observations 
formulate the proposed algorithm; the first one is related to using the disk-cooling 
algorithm (DCA) [8] with the assumed range partitioning strategy, while the second is 
related to the migration exceptions at the RMPE and the LMPE. 

Observation (1): Instability of the DCA. 

To balance a given heat across the PEs, the existing techniques, such as [5, 11], use 
the DCA as the balancing algorithm. The DCA was introduced as an efficient general- 
purpose algorithm for balancing disk arrays. In the DCA, the hotspot disk is first 
selected as the migration source, and, the coldest disk is selected as the migration 
destination. By making this decision, it generates a new hotspot disk, if there is, at 
which the process can be repeated until all disks are heat-balanced. If we apply the 
DCA to the PEs with the assumed range-partition strategy, then, the procedure for 
selecting the coldest PE will be shorten as checking the right and the left neighbors of 
the hotspot PE. The colder neighbor will be selected as the migration destination. 

The algorithm is simple but it has some unsatisfactory cases that can be occurred 
during balancing. Eor example, assume a system of 4 PEs with a heat distribution of 
(PEG: 200,PE1: 50, PE2: 115, PE3: 35) and a threshold heat of 110 (10 % above the 
average heat). The first scan gives PEG as the hotspot, and heat of 90 is migrated to 
PEI at which the heat will become 140. The second scan gives PEI as the hotspot and 
its colder neighbor is PEG. Heat of 30 is migrated from PEI to PEG. Thus some heat is 
returned back to PEG by which the balancing process will be entered into endless loop 
and most of the work is consumed in useless migrations between PEG and PEI 
without distributing the given heat to other cold PEs. Such instability case occurs 
because the heat of PE2 is higher than the threshold heat which in turn blocks heat 
migration to other cold PEs, e.g. PE3. With the assumed range-partitioning strategy 
the DCA does not have a mechanism that can stop such useless migrations or a 
special mechanism that can deal with heat distributions that contain some blocking 
cases as in the given example. Such mechanism is important in shared nothing 
environments, where migrations of large data without any beneficial effect 
dramatically degrade their performance. Therefore, the DCA can not provide a fast 
balancing with full guarantee in its convergence and in general its local view to a 
system can lead to long convergence which slowdowns a system to adapt itself to a 
given access pattern. The observation gives the motivation to develop a new 
algorithm so that fast balancing can be achieved without doubt in its convergence and 
its convergence can further be tuned to fit a range of requirements. 

Observation (2): The Rightmost and the Leftmost PEs. 

Since the data are initially range partitioned across all the PEs, the RMPE must be 
heat-balanced by one of the following two cases: 

1. If the heat at the RMPE is larger than the average heat, then it is required to 
migrate its excess heat to its left neighbor PE (LNPE). 

2. If the heat at the RMPE is less than the average heat, then it is required to achieve 
its missing heat from its LNPE. . 
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In the first case, we refer to migration as a direct migration, since we can directly 
initiate heat migration from the RMPE to its LNPE, while in the second case, it 
completely depends on the heat at its LNPE as follows: 

2. 1 If its LNPE does not have such missing heat then it is required to achieve heat 
from other neighbors to the LNPE, which in turn suggests a recursive approach. 
We refer to this migration as stacked migration, because we can not initiate 
migration unless its LNPE has such heat. We push this information into a stack 
called the migration stack by storing its components: source, destination, and, 
missing heat. 

2.2 If its LNPE has this missing heat; then migration can be directly initiated from 
the LNPE to the RMPE, and therefore we have a direct migration case. 

The above cases (from 1 to 2) find exactly the decision to balance the RMPE, and, 
they can be used also to find exactly the decision to balance the LMPE. 

Based on this observation, assume we have a system of N PEs and we divide the PEs 
into two groups: left group and right group, see Eig. 1. We formulate the idea by first 
considering the system’s RMPE (LMPE) with its LNPE (RNPE) and recording the 
proper decision to balance it, and, if it is necessary push the generated decision into 
the migration stack. Then, by dropping virtually these PEs from the system, there will 
be new RMPE and LMPE at which we can find the proper decisions to balance them 
with their neighbors as before, and therefore the process can be repeated until the 
system virtually consists of two PEs. At this point, it is easy to know exactly the 
migration decision that should be taken between the left and the right groups. Using 
the migration stack, we pop decisions by sequentially traversing the right group from 
left to right direction, and, the left group from right to left direction. Note that an 
empty stack indicates the definite algorithm termination. During traversing the PEs 
we store a generated decision into a structure called the migration table so that we can 
additionally know from the table what is the decision sequence to balance a system. 
Obtaining such sequence will help global balancing schemes in their scheduling to 
migration jobs while balancing a system. 

Eig. 1 gives the algorithm notation, mechanism and high-level description. It 
shows two pointers called right pointer and left pointer, one for each group. The right 
pointer is initially pointed to the RMPE and it traverses its group from the right to the 
left direction. While the “left pointer” is initially pointed to the LMPE and it traverses 
its group from the left to the right. During these traverses, the current excess/missing 
heat at each pointer (PE) is recorded as well. 

Case example 

Assume a system of 8 PEs with the following heat distribution PEG: 200, PEI: 50, 
PE2: 115, PE3: 25, PE4: 260, PE5 20, PE6: 50 PE7 30. Assume further it is required 
to balance the system so that the heat at each of the PEs =100 (average heat). The 
algorithm starts with its left pointer is pointed to PEG while its right pointer is pointed 
to PE7. At PEG a direct decision is generated as (source=PE0, destinnation=PEl, 
required heat =100) and the excess heat at PEI becomes 50. At PE7 a decision of 
(PE6, PE7, 70) is pushed in the migration stack because PE6 does not have the 
missing heat of PE7 (70). The excess heat at PE6 becomes -120. By advancing both 
pointers, the new LMPE is PEI while the new RMPE is PE6. At PEI a direct decision 
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HeatType GetDecision (PE, Neighbor , ExcessHeat) 

// Balance the given PE with its neighbor. Identify 
// the generated decision by source, destination, 

// excess heat & type of decision (direct or stacked) 
if (Decision . Type=="Direct" ) Store (Decision) ; 
else PushDecision (MigrationStack, Decision) ; 

Calculate the new excess heat and return it. 



void StackedDecisions (MigrationStack, MigrationTable) 
while ( ! EmptyStack (MigrationStack) ) 

Decision = PopDecision (MigrationStack) ; 

Store (Desicion) ; // in the migration table 

Algorithm Full_Window ( PeMin, PeMax) 

// PEmin and PEmax covers the system PEs.. Full window 
RP=PeMax;// Right Pointer pointed to the RMPE 
LP=PeMin;// Left Pointer pointed to the LMPE 
RightExcess=Lef tExcess=0 //reset excess heats 
MigrationStack=CreateStack ( ) ; Done=0 ; 
while ( ! Done ) 

Lef t Excess =GetDec is ion (LP, LP+1 , Left Excess) ; 
if (RP<=LP) Done=l; 

else {Right Excess =GetDecision (RP, RP- 1 , Right Excess) ; 
LP++;RP-- ; } 

StackedDecisions (MigrationStack, MigrationTable) ; 



Fig. 1. The full-window algorithm: its notation, mechanism, and high level description. 



Table 1. The generated migration table for the given example 



Decisions Sequence 


Source 


Destination 


Required Heat 


Comment 


1 


PEO 


PEI 


100 


Direct 


2 


PE2 


PE3 


50 


Direct 


3 


PE2 


PE3 


65 


Direct 


4 


PE4 


PE3 


10 


Direct 


5 


PE4 


PE5 


200 


Direct 


6 


PE5 


PE6 


120 


Stacked 


7 


PE6 


PE7 


70 


Stacked 



of (PEI, PE2, 50) is generated and the excess heat at PE2 becomes 65. At PE6 a 
stacked decision is generated as (PE5, PE6, 120) and the excess heat at PE5 becomes 
-200. By advancing both pointers, a direct decision of (PE2, PE3, 65) is generated 
and the excess heat at PE3 becomes -10. A direct decision of (PE4, PE5, 200) is 
generated and the excess heat at PE4 becomes 10. The next step gives a direct 
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decision of (PE4, PE3, 10). Since each pointer completes its traverse to its group, then 
it uses the migration stack to extract the pushed decisions so far. Sequential pop 
operation completes the sequence to balance the system as given in Table 1. These 
pop operations are equivalent to traversing the PEs in the opposite direction to that of 
the first traverse, see Eig. 1. If this migration table is issued to the system, then in one 
step it distributes the given heat as evenly as possible across the PEs. 

The full-window algorithm is basically distinguished from the DCA in two 
respects; its utilization to the assumed range-partitioning strategy, and, its global view 
to a system. Both give the exact solution to balance a system without any possibility 
of unstable cases while balancing. Consequently it gives the chance to do the required 
work as fast as possible (or as required) with full guarantee in its convergence. The 
above algorithm can be also extended in many ways, for example, instead of 
considering the whole PEs (full-window), it possible to derive other derived 
algorithms that based on some PEs (partial-window) which supports local balancing 
schemes rather than the global ones. We will consider such partial-window algorithms 
with their features and advantages in a future work. 



4.2 The Migration- workload Parameters: Speed and Distribution 

If a migration table generated by the above algorithm is issued to the given system 
then in one step it balances the PEs as evenly as possible. This one-step 
reorganization does the whole work in a short time that may be accepted by some 
requirements and rejected by the others, depending on their acceptance to its effect. 
Although the one- step reorganization gives the capability for the fastest adaptation to 
access patterns, but it can lead to slow responses (during reorganization) at some PEs 
at which there are large amount of data movement and high arrival rates of users’ 
queries. During reorganization, users of such PEs are considered as the victims of the 
fastest reorganization. The number of victims increases as the skew of access patterns 
increases. This can be considered as the main disadvantage of the one-step 
reorganziation. Many requirements usually give some threshold in the required heat 
distribution and they also allow balancing in incremental ways rather than that of the 
one step. Thus, we view the requirement space as a 2-dimentional space of two 
parameters; one represents the speed requirement and the other represents the heat- 
distribution requirement. The current objective is to introduce such parameters in the 
balancing process so that migration decisions are correlated to a requirement. 

Assume a migration entry of the migration table can be represented by: 

typedef struct {PeType Source; 

PeType Destination; 

HeatType RequiredHeat ; 

void* Others;} Migrat ionTableEntryType ; 

Since a system migration workload is proportionally related to the summation of the 
component “RequiredHeat” across the migration table, thus, controlling this 
component by some parameters (requirements) gives a direct correlation between 
requirements and migration decisions. 

Eirst we consider the speed parameter, a, we introduce this parameter into the 
component “RequiredHeat” by the following normalization (transformation): 
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''RequiredHeaf’= a * “RequiredHeaf’, 0< a <1.0. So that for a=0, it implies 
dropping (or postponing) the encountered entry, while for a=1.0 it implies a full 
acceptance/speed for such entry. For 0<a<1.0 it implies we divide the current entry 
(job) into M small sub-jobs, where M=l/ a. If these M sub-jobs are issued one by 
one in periodic ways or whenever it is possible, then we achieve balancing in 
incremental ways, which certainly is reflected on a system speed to adapt itself to an 
access pattern. Although incremental balancing can lead to slow adaptation but it 
partitions the whole work into small jobs so that we can avoid the disadvantage of the 
one-step reorganization, especially under highly skew environments. Thus in general, 
any migration job can be postponed or incrementally issued or completely issued to a 
system depending upon its assigned a. For the sake of simplicity we select to unify a 
across the migration table so that one value of a gives one effect on the balancing 
speed (and the system response). Since the steady state of the M-step reorganization 
should be equal to that of the one- step as a result of its integration effect, then we can 
satisfy a heat distribution requirement (steady state) over a range of a. 

Second we consider the heat-distribution parameter, we assume requirements on 
heat distribution are given as; balance a system so that heat at each of the PEs does 
not exceed some threshold value, (l-t ^%) average heat. Note that the migration table 
has been constructed so far with the assumption of ^=0. Because a ^ requirement 
gives the maximum allowable heat at hotspot PEs, we process the migration table by 
focusing on hotspot PEs. By picking up all the PEs that have heat higher than the 
threshold heat and modify (adjust) the component '' RequiredHeaf so that the 
resultant heat at each of these PEs does not exceed the threshold heat. Then 
simulating the migration effect on the modified entries will generate new hotspot PEs 
by which the process can be repeated until a ^ requirement is satisfied across the 
migration table. This heat modification procedure can be sequentially done by; 
picking up the current hotspot PE and extracting a sub-table from the current table so 
that the sub-table contains all entries in which this hotspot PE is a source or a 
destination. We modify the “RequiredHeat” components in this sub-table so that the 
resultant heat of the current hotspot PE does not exceed the threshold heat. Simulating 
the migration effect in the current sub-table generates a new hotspot PE at which the 
process can be repeated until all entries in the migration table are modified according 
to the given The modification of the “RequiredHeat” component across the 
migration table implies also dropping some entries at which their sources are balanced 
in term of the given ^ requirement. The general structure of such procedure is; 

FitZetaRequirement (MigrationTable , Q 
while ( (HotSpot = PickUpHotSpotPE (Q ) ! =empty) do 

ST=ExtractSubTable (MigrationTable, HotSpot) ; 

while (E (ST) ! =empty) do ModifyHeat (E . RequiredHeat ) ; 

SimulateEf f ect (ST) ; 

The introduced parameters a and ^ give the capability to cover a wide range of 
balancing requirements in terms of heat distribution and balancing speed. The 
requirements space includes the most restrictive ones, e.g. a=l, and, ^=0. These basic 
parameters and the basic algorithm fulfill our objective of this paper. In the next 
section we report our simulation results. 
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5 Simulation Results 

In this section, we describe our experiments to study the performance of online data 
reorganization using the full-window algorithm. We evaluate the system performance 
where the metric used is the impact on the response time of queries and the system 
migration workload. Table 2 shows the major parameters and their used values. We 
first create an initial Fat-Btree with the tuple key values generated using a uniform 
distribution (space-balanced). Then we generate range queries using Zipf-distribution 
skew defined by the skew factor (x) of the Zipf-distribution. Thus, there are more 
range queries are issued at one PE than the other PEs, depending on the skew factor x. 
A query range is selected to be equal that of an index branch so that the workload is 
based on the assumed migration unit (an index branch and its corresponding data 
pages). The heat skew initiates the migration of branches between the PEs, depending 
on the given ^ requirement. We model each of the PEs as a resource and the queries 
as entities. We assume heat balancing is done in centralized scheme and it is initiated 
every 100*N queries, where N is the PEs number. 



Table 2. The major parameters and their values 



Parameter 


Default Value 


Variation 


System Parameters: 

Number of PEs iu the cluster 


16 


32, 64. 


Network baudwidth 


120 Mbits/s 




Time to read or write a page 


8 ms 




Database Parameters 

Number of records 


2.1 millious (2MB) 


ludex uode size 


4KB, key=4 Bytes. 


Data page 


4KB 




Query Parameters 

Zipf distributiou of decay factor (x) 


0.3 


0.1 ^ 0.9 


Hot spot locatiou 


at PEO 


PEO ^ PE15 


Meau arrival rate 


20 


10 for skew variation experiment 


Meau service rate 


500 ms 




Requirement Parameters. 

Speed parameter (a) 


1/4 


0, 1/64, 1/32, 1/16,1/8, 1. 


Heat distributiou parameter (Q 


10% 


0, 5, 15, 20, 30%. 



It has been observed that balancing using the DCA leads to unstable balancing cases 
especially under skew of x > 0.1 which in turn limits our consideration to access 
pattern skew and balancing speed as well. Thus we exclude the DCA results from our 
discussion relying on the fact of the full-window algorithm always gives the exact 
solution without any unstable cases. In the first set of experiments, we study the effect 
of the full-window parameters (a, Q on the system performance. Eigure 2 shows the 
full-window capability to fit a wide range of requirements including the most 
restrictive one (a=1.0, ^=0.0). Eigure 2.a traces the hotspot’s response time, which 
indicates also the system capability to adapt itself to access patterns under various 
requirements on the balancing (adaptation) speed. Note that a=0 represents the 
hotspot response without heat balancing (space-balanced), while a=l represents that 
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response with one-step reorganization. As shown this response can be controlled to a 
desired level by tuning the parameter a. We express the migration workload at a PE 
as the total time during which the encountered PE has been involved in migration 
issues as source or destination. Eigure 2.b shows the migration workload at each of 
the PEs. The bell-like curves are obtained as a result of distributing heat by migrating 
index branches (and the corresponding data pages) from the hot PEs (e.g. PEG, PEI) 
to other cold PEs (e.g. PEIO, PEll) through some PEs (e.g. PE3, PE4), in a ripple 
mechanism. As shown this ripple mechanism is mainly dependent on the ^ 
requirement, where ^=0 represents distributing the given heat as evenly as possible 
(the highest migration workload). As requirements relax this restrictive heat 
distribution, the ripple-migration effect can be reduced accordingly. 

To demonstrate the disadvantages of the one-step reorganization (a=1.0), we first 
trace the average response time at each of the PEs during reorganization and we 
record the PE responses that almost dominate the system response during 
reorganization. As shown in Eigure 3 (left), PEs other than the hotspot like PE2 and 
PE4 have slow responses because at these PEs there are high migration workloads and 
high arrival rates of users’ queries. Such effect under the considered skew (x=0.3) can 
not be avoided with the given requirement of the fastest balancing. Users of PE2, 
PE4, and PE6 during reorganization are the victims of the fastest balancing. However, 
if requirements allow incremental balancing under high skew environments, then by 
lowering a, e.g., a=0.25, such effect can be avoided as shown in Eigure 3. (left). It 
shows the system response is dominated by the main hotspot PE, as a result of 
partitioning the whole work into 4 steps. The experiment indicates also the advantages 
of the incremental balancing under high skewed environments. 

With the assumed range partitioning strategy, it has been observed that the system 
migration workload (and response) is dependent on hot-spot locations in the system, 
where the RMPE and the LMPE do not have much freedom in their migration 
direction like the other PEs. Eigure 4 affirms such dependency on hotspot locations, 
where we express the system migration-workload as the summation of the migration 
workload at each of the PEs. It shows also that the ratio of the maximum migration 
workload to its minimum is about 2.5. This high ratio indicates the main problem of 
the given range-partition configuration which is mainly selected to simplify the 
implementation of the first-level index, and consequently, the search operations. 
However it gives us the motivation to consider another configuration in a future work 
so that migration decisions are mainly correlated to access patterns skew rather than 
to their favorite locations in a system. It shows also that we select the hotspot at PEG 
(the worst case of the migration workload) to evaluate the proposed technique. 

To demonstrate the scalability of the proposed strategy, we study the system 
migration-workload under different environments of skewed access patterns, and, 
number of PEs. Eigure 5 shows that as the access pattern skew increases the system’s 
migration workload increases in a nearly linear relationship. It demonstrates also the 
superiority of the full-window algorithm in dealing with access patterns over a wide 
range of skew. We repeated the experiment for different numbers of PEs for clusters 
of 32 and 64 PEs. It shows that as the number of PEs increases, the migration 
workload increases which in turn emphasis the need for heat balancing. 
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6 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have developed a heat-balancing technique for Btree indexed 
database over shared-nothing parallel systems. It demonstrates that finding the exact 
solution for heat balancing avoids unstable cases while balancing, and, long 
convergence time. This gain gives a system the capability to adapt itself to access 
patterns as fast as required. Through its parameters, the technique can cover a wide 
range of balancing requirements in terms of heat distribution and balancing speed 
over a wide range of access pattern skew. It can be used for data placement with the 
goals of optimal system performance and it is useful for dealing with both advanced 
DBMS such as office document management or WWW servers, and relational 
database systems. In these application data declustering can be exploited by an 
appropriate mapping of documents/records into index keys. Apart from complexity, 
the simulation results are a first step toward gaining quantitative insight into the 
performance of our technique. Developing techniques that automate data placement in 
shared-nothing systems is a crucially important problem. We believe that the 
proposed technique is a promising approach toward solving this problem. 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 2. The effect of the full- window parameters (a, Q on (a) the average response time of the 
hot spot PE (a effect) (b) the PE migration workload effect). 




Fig. 3. The effect of the one-step (left) and M-steps (right with a=0.25) 
reorganizations on the PEs that dominate the system response. 




Fig. 4. The effect of the hotspot location Fig. 5. The scalability of the proposed 
on the system migration workload. technique. 
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Abstract. Information on the Web like HTML documents with images, 
video, and sound is a collection of heterogeneous data. HTML documents 
are semistructured in nature. Semistructured data are used to describe 
those structures which are less rigid or regular than those data found in 
standard database systems. This study presents a novel means of using 
Patricia Tree [14] to index semistructured data. This index is used by 
transferring the query into a regular expression and querying the reg- 
ular expression over the Patricia Tree. The highlight of this approach 
is supporting query on content and structure simultaneously, while also 
supporting fast query time on long path and regular expressions. 



1 Introduction 

The amount of data through networks has dramatically increased in recent years 
owing to the popularity of the World- Wide- Web. The data are usually linked 
with Hyper Text Markup Language (HTML), which is either poorly structured 
or totally unstructured. Information on the Web are often accessed through 
documents written according to the HTML specification. HTML documents are 
semistructured in natural. According to the definition of [1], the data that is 
irregular or that exhibit type and structural heterogenity is semistructured data. 
Semistructured data are used to describe those data with an implicit structure, 
and which are less rigid or regular than those data found in standard database 
systems [1]. Information on the Web like Fig. 1 including texts, images and even 
audio and video is treated as semistructured data. As SGML/HTML becomes 
the standard of document exchange, the schema information in the document can 
be retrieved using a proper makeup. Fig. 1 presents a sample of document data 
describing a movie company. Using proper markup document type definition, the 
document in Fig. 1 can be represented with markup language in Fig. 2. Since 
each movie of the movie company may exhibit some differences, the structure of 
each part may not be the same despite having a proper markup. For example, the 
movie in the document has a different state from finishing status. Consequently, 
when creating a single table for the document in the movie name of Fig. 1, it 
will be problematic to determine which name should be recorded for movies with 
one old name and one new name. A further problem arises in creating a table to 
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Fig. 1 . Sample document of a companyFig. 2. Markup language of the SGML in 
profile Fig. 1 



record information such as ’’Chief Eric has a picture printed on Times.” It is not 
easy to save a record for this information because Chief Eric may have a picture 
printed on Time or may have never had another picture on any magazine. Such 
a unfix structure makes it difficult to determine whether if a new table should 
be created since it may always contain only one row of data, the attributes may 
always be insufficient, or the table content may be full of NULL values. In general 
semistructured data like this is hard to be stored and queried in relational or 
object-oriented database systems easily and efficiently. 

Stanford University proposed a semistructured data model called Object Ex- 
change Model (OEM) [15], and developed a system Lore [2] as a prototype 
database system to store semistructured data. Data in OEM is thought of as 
a labeled directed graph. Eig. 3 shows the OEM graph for the semistructured 
data shown in Eig. 1. The vertices in the graph are objects. Every node in the 
graph has a unique object identification number (OID) and is stored in the ob- 
ject base. The object content can be retrieved once the OID number is specified. 
The reader may refer to [15] regarding the details of the model. In this paper, 
we don’t focus on the model and borrow the model to describe semistructured 
data. 




Fig. 3. Semistructured data schema of document in Fig. 1 
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In a DBMS, indexing is an important technique as it allows fast access to 
data. Indexes have shown themselves to be a useful technique despite the added 
storage, the cost of index maintenance, and the added complexity in the query 
engine. The motivation involving the use of indexes for semistructured data is 
similar in a database systems. Indexes in relational or object-oriented database 
systems are created over a set of attributes where the types of the attributes are 
defined in advance. But semistructured data has an arbitrary data type, so it is 
difficult to determine an attribute of a collection to index. 

The indexing method in Lore [16] comprises of four different indexes: a value- 
index indexing atomic values, a text-index for full text searches, a link-index for 
locating links, and a path-index for locating edges. The Lore architecture and 
query execution engine are described in [2]. Lore’s cost-based query optimizer was 
introduced in [12] with a focus on how the optimizer finds efficient query plans. 
Lore DataGuides [9] , which are dynamic database schema, serve both as a tool 
for the end-user and as a simple path index. In [5] , a notion of ” state extent” is 
introduced for path expression evaluation that resembles Lore’s DataGuide path 
indexes [11]. Both DataGuide [9] and Tindex [5] extract the common paths on the 
schema which is not very efficient on very irregular schema. Patricia Tree [14] is 
a text indexing and supports approximate matching [4] and searches for regular 
expressions [3] . Traditional Patricia index [6] focus on searching documents and 
did not use the indexes on semistructured data although some improvement has 
been made to make Patricia Tree suitable for the database [17]. 

This study presents a novel means of using Patricia Tree to index semistruc- 
tured data. The semistructured data paths are transferred into strings and the 
Patricia Tree technique is used to build an index. This index is used by trans- 
ferring the query into a regular expression and querying the regular expression 
over the Patricia Tree. The highlight of this approach is supporting query on 
content and structure simultaneously, while also supporting fast query time on 
long path expression and regular expression. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes how the semistructured 
data is indexed by Patricia Tree. Section 3 describes how query processing can 
use the index to speed up query processing time. Section 4 draws a conclusion. 

2 Index Structure 

Conventional information retrieval uses Patricia Tree to index pure un-structured 
text data. The OEM [15] data model is designed to model semistructured data. 
To apply the Patricia Tree algorithm, the tree must be converted into strings. 
How can Patricia Tree be reversed to index semistructured data? By reversing 
the path strings, the prefix string will be duplicated. A novel method of index- 
ing semistructured data is developed by incorporating reversed path strings into 
Patricia Tree. With reversed path strings, the content of the string will be lo- 
cated in the front of the string, making the content index selectable. Meanwhile, 
the path string of the leaf node will contain that of the parent node, making 
the index size smaller and allowing the query to still be achieved in the same 
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algorithm. An OEM data model models a semistructured database as shown 
in Fig. 3. Each node has a unique object identification for object retrieval. To 
simplify the presentation of index creation, Fig. 4 shows a partial schema from 
Fig. 1 using this representation. Each node in Fig. 4 is represented by the label 
of incoming edge and OID separated by the ”/” symbol. Every node to the tree 




Fig. 4. A partial OEM schema of Fig. 3 shown 



root represents an identical path. For example, Fig. 4 contains six nodes. The 
path strings are given as follows: 

path string 1: root/&l path string 4: Fly:name/&4.movie/&2.root/&:l 

path string 2: movie/&2.root/&l path string 5: data:MPEG/&5.movie/&2.root/&:l 
path string 3: movie/&3.root/&l path string 6: unfinished:stat/&:6.movie/&3.root/&:l 

Notably, each path string covers that of the parent node. In the above ex- 
ample, path string 2 and 3 contain path string 1 as sub-string. The next step 
converts these path strings into sistrings[7]. Sistring is short for “semi-infinite 
string”, made by cutting strings into many sub-strings. Because after the 
character the sistrings are duplicated with sistrings of the parent nodes, sistrings 
after the first ” .” character are cut down. Taking path string 4 for example, eleven 
sistrings exist from the first character to the eleventh character . The sistrings 
of path string 4 are given below, 
sistringl: Fly :name/&4.movie/&;2. root /&! 
sist ring2 : ly : name /&4 . movie / & 2 . root /& 1 
sistring3: y :name/&;4.movie/&;2.root /&! 

sistringll: 4.movie/&;2.root/&;l 

The sistrings after twelve will be in the sistring of path string 2 and path 
string 1 should not be inserted twice. Since the OID differs for every node, 
the path string will differ even when the path name is the same. For example, 
two paths share the same name “root. movie” in the schema, but their sistrings 
,“movie/&2.root&:l” and ”movie/&3.root&:l” , will be different. This arrange- 
ment ensures the same path, such as “root. movie” will be inserted into the 
index twice with different OID, and will successfully be retrieved by the query. 
The details of insertion process of Patricia Tree can be found in [7] . The index 
is created with all sistring inserted into the Patricia Tree, and thus the steps are 
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repeated for all sistrings. Via the compression method in [17] the tree can be 
compressed into three arrays. Using this compression method, the Patricia Tree 
can be stored on the disk structure with a space efficient method. 

3 Query Processing Using Indexes 

In this Section, we introduce how a query is processed using the patirica Tree 
constructed in Section 2. The index method proposed herein supports keyword 
query, path query and path/content query simultaneously. 

3.1 Query Processing with Index Support 

The query processor uses the following two procedures when executing a query 
with index support. 

1. Transfer a query to a regular expression 

2. Transfer regular expression to DFA and obtain the query result 

The query processor receives three types of queries, i.e., path query, keyword 
query, and path/content query, 

1. Path query: The query clause contains a path expression requiring retrieval. 
Example: INPUT (movie.name) OUTPUT: ({2} {4}) ({3} {25}) 

INPUT(chief.name) OUTPUT : ({8}{21}) 

2. Keyword query: The query clause contains a keyword that matches in either 
path or content. 

Example : INPUT(Ely) OUTPUT : ({4}) 

INPUT(Agnes) OUTPUT : ({18}) 

3. Path/content query: The query clause contains both path expressions and 
node content. 

Example: INPUT(movie.name=Fly) OUTPUT: ({4}{2}) 

INPUT(Founding Father=Richard) OUTPUT : ({20} {7}) 

The index we propose supports these three types of query to rapidly locate the 
result. To use the Patricia Tree to search the results a query needs, a query clause 
should be transformed into an intermediate form of a query for the Patricia Tree 
search. For example, the query clause “root. movie. name=Fly” will be transferred 
to “Fly:name&;?.movie&?.root” after adding the needed information to the query 
clause. The query clause is translated to NFA. The NFA is then changed to DFA. 
Finally, DFA is simulated on the Patricia Tree search. This makes results that 
match all requirements possible. The steps in [7] and [18] are used to transfer a 
regular expression to DFA and get the query result. 

3.2 Sample Queries 

Several sample queries are used in this subsection to demonstrate how three types 
of queries are processed. The queries use the semistructured schema shown in 
Fig. 3 
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Path query The query clause, “root. movie”, is taken as an example. First, 
the path string is converted to “movie&T.root”. Because this query clause only 
contains the path expression, the converted string does not have a node/path 
separator. The path is converted into binary DFA and simulated on the Patri- 
cia Tree. If the Patricia Tree is correctly created with the sistrings, then both 
“movie&;2.root” “movie&S.root” will be final states of the binary DFA, and OID 
lists ({2} {1} ) ( {3} {1} ) will be returned. 



Keyword query The example query clause is “movie”. The string ’’movie” is 
directly converted into NFA. For this query, the Patricia Tree acts as a simple 
full-text index engine except that it not only indexes the content but also the 
path names. After simulate two sub nodes and the OID {2} {3} will be returned. 
Matching keyword is faster than regular expression since the tree traversal is 
involved only. 



Path/content query We take query clause “root.movie.name=Fly”, as an 
example. First, the path string is converted into “Fly:name&;?.movie&:?.root”. 
Because the regular expression being converted is slow on “?” wildcards, using 
some ”OR” operator and avoiding “?” will accelerate the process. To acceler- 
ate the query processing, if the OID is all numbers, then “0-9” can be used, 
meaning this character may be 0 ,1 ,2 ,. . . , 9. So path string can be replaced by 
“Fly:name&(0-9).movie&(0-9).root”, and OID ({4} {2} {!}) will be returned. 



3.3 Performance Evaluation 

In this subsection, we evaluate the performance of query processing with index 
support. The experimental platform is an PC with Intel Pentium II® 450 with 
128 Mb RAM. The queries are randomly selected from document sets, executed 
ten times each and the resulting times are averaged. The source data is classified 
into character system and the fan-out of the data, which is a statistic of how 
the data schema are dispersed. We use two data sets on your experiments. The 
DBCS dataset which is html documents from the web site of Linux Fab^ , a 
web site full of linux technical hypertext written in Double Byte character set. 
SBCS dataset is the TREC 5 record which is more regular since DTD is fixed. 
An average of the data statistics is used to measure data dispersion. On simple 
hierarchical document, the formula in [13] can be simplified as follows. For every 
path p appearing in the database: 

— Total number of instances of path p is denoted |p|. 

— Total number of distinct nodes reachable via p is denoted \p\d . 

— Total number of 1-labeled sub-object reachable from p is denoted \pl\ 



^ http://linuxfab.cx 
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Thus, the fan-out [13] is P = |p| * (|p|d/|p/|). Total fan-out is averaged as pa- 
rameter of path p and the average is calculated. For every I reachable from p, 
average fan-out is defined as 



(E w(]S)/i'i 



Since the fan-out of a path p has been obtained, the average total fan-out of all 
paths p can also be obtained. The total fan-out is summed and the average is 
calculated, as an parameter of path p. Average fan-out of data with 

E ((E bi(]^)/ti)/« 



Clearly, if the data base has a distinct name path, the fan-out will be greater. 
Fig. 5 presents the execution time for simple queries with a path-expression like 
X.Y.Z=”L” on the SBCS data set, using the Patricia Tree, the path index with 
an inverted list, and no index, respectively. According to Fig. 5, the Patricia 
Tree is only slightly affected when data fan-out increases grows. The path index 
with inverted list index will encounter problems when data fan-out increases. 
The data indicates that as the fan-out exceeds 1.2, the Patricia Tree becomes 
superior as a data index. This result confirms that Patricia Tree performs better 
when data fan-out is larger. The experiment is also tested on the DECS data 
set. It obtains the similar results. The path performance of the path-index and 
Patricia Tree is tested. The test query only contains the path information. Fig. 
6 presents the execution time for simple queries with a path-expression X.Y.Z 
on SBCS data set, using the Patricia Tree, path index in [11] and no index, 
respectively. According to Fig. 6, the Patricia Tree is little affected while data 
fan-out is increasing. The path index will encounter problem while data fan-out 
is increasing. The data indicates that as the fan-out enlarge, the Patricia Tree 
becomes preferable as a data index. This result in turn indicates that the perfor- 
mance of the Patricia Tree comes mainly from fast response time in comparing 
path index in [11]. The result of the DECS character set obtains a similar result 
and is not shown. The Patricia Tree can serve as a text-index which locates the 





Fig. 5. Execution time vs. fan-out on theFig. 6. Path query execution time vs. fan- 
SBCS data set out on the SBCS data set 
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keyword location in the database. Fig. 7 presents the execution time for a simple 
queries of randomly chosen keywords on the SBCS data set, using the Patricia 
Tree and inverted list. The test result in Fig. 7 is different from that in Fig. 5 
and hard to make a conclusion on which one is better on different fan-out data. 
Since the inverted list uses hashing function, an unstable performance is possi- 
ble. Fig. 7 also explains that the Patricia Tree on the keyword remains slightly 
affected when the data fan-out is increasing. There may be more stable result on 
larger scale experiment on inverted list. Thus, the performance of the inverted 
list in different fan-out data on this figure cannot be concluded. Fig. Spresents 
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Fig. 7. Keyword query execution time vs. Fig. 8. Keyword query execution time vs. 
fan-out on the SBCS data set fan-out on the DECS data set 



the execution times for simple queries keywords on an DECS data set, using the 
Patricia Tree and inverted list in [11]. The test result in Fig. Sdiffers from that 
in Fig. 7. Since the DECS character set does not resemble the SECS character 
set in being easy to divide into word alignments, the inverted table is difficult 
to build. Although the inverted list will use a hashing function, the DECS char- 
acter set inserted too many records into the inverted table and the performance 
deteriorates further while the fan-out increases and the characters to be inserted 
grow. Fig. 9 presents the operator executing time of different length path. The 




Fig. 9. The execution time of different path lengths 



experiment shows that the Patricia Tree was not affected by the long query path 
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length. Theoretically, the query time for the Patricia Tree should increase with 
long query length, but observing the execution time reveals it is dominated by 
generating the regular expression and the simulation time is not the bulk of the 
operation execution time. The path index will require joining operations on the 
long path, and consequently the execution time on the long path on the path- 
index is not very good. As the semistructured database grows, the structure 
of data may become looser and path length will increasingly important to the 
query. Patricia Tree will help make the long path to retrieval more efficient. 

4 Conclusion 

This study presents a novel means of using the Patricia Tree to index semistruc- 
tured data and support querying content and structure simultaneously. Semistruc- 
tured databases are a developing area in database systems and new index meth- 
ods are being studied. Herein, a path index to index semistructured data and 
achieve fast query response time is developed. The proposed method can be used 
by Stanford’s query optimizer and as a fully functional query operator. The per- 
formance is evaluated and it performed acceptably well when data fan-out is 
large. Restated an index is being created for a database with very large schema 
and large fan out, then using the index method proposed to index the database is 
recommended. Some application databases have these features, such as program 
code libraries, medical information databases, and document databases. 

Table 1 completely lists the comparison of different index approaches. 



Table 1: The comparison of our approach and path index with inverted list 





Advantages 


Drawbacks 


Our 

Approach 


Not affected data dispersion 
Wildcard keyword support 
Indexes both structure and content 
Regular expression on path expression 
Suitable on all path lengths 


Require more memory 
Slower for well-structured data 


Path index 
with 

inverted list 


Fast on short paths 
Index size is smaller 
Faster for well-structured data 


Require four indexes 
Slower on unstructured data 
Slower for longer paths 



Reference links and backward links remain a problem with this approach and 
work is in underway by using pre-parsing method. The Patricia Tree supports 
longest repeat and proximity searching which may provide more information for 
optimization as a further research issue. 
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Abstract. To support necessary requirements and flexibility to the buyers of 
different goods; advanced and efficient internet-based Electronic Commerce 
services must be designed and developed. In addition to the traditional user 
requirements, the developed system must properly address efficiency issues, 
among which the data catalogues, information classification, short response 
time for on-line requests, high system performance, and high data transfer rates 
must be considered. The MegaStore' system described in this paper, aims at the 
design and set-up of the necessary database structure and platform architecture 
for advanced e-commerce applications. The proposed system architecture best 
suits the e-commerce application, by separating the public information from the 
private information and supporting the large data sets that need to be securely 
kept at predefined Internet sites. The design of the innovative architecture and 
technology for the distributed MegaStore application although applied to music 
CD industry, is general enough to be applicable to other complex application 
environments, especially to e-commerce applications. 



1 Introduction 

One major technical problem hampering the realization of suitable implementation for 
electronic shopping is the lack of possibilities to integrate a wide variety of data in a 
single coherent environment, which bases on a comprehensive system architecture 
and advanced database technologies [1], [8]. In the context of web-based systems, 
several applications have been investigated and worked out during the last few years. 
These applications cover different domains of interest and address several application 
requirements. As such, these applications address different domains ranging from 
simple search engines that allow users to find information of their interest using a user 
friendly interfaces [11], [12] to advanced systems that manipulate multimedia 
information taking into account the emerging Internet technologies [7], [13], [14]. 
Nowadays, more e-commerce applications embracing electronic shopping via virtual 
stores are also emerging [16], [17]. However, Web-related systems are still involving 
the development of a large number of tools for data manipulation [9], [10] and require 
a lot of efforts for their internal maintenance and operation. The work described in 
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this paper overcomes some of these problems and addresses the need to provide the 
user of electronic shopping with an environment through which he can experience as 
sufficiently close to real life shopping experience. 

From the usage point of view, the Internet-based CD shopping system (called the 
Virtual MegaStore ) consists of a front-end system with two main components. The 
first component being the Internet-Shop, that can be accessed by all Internet users and 
the second component constituting a so-called Shop-in-a-Shop interface. The Shop-in- 
a-Shop interface can be installed inside an existing physical music store and it offers 
the store keeper the unique and strong ability to immediately and at run-time respond 
to the requests of customers visiting the music shop, through downloading the raw 
music data and producing CDs tailored to the customers requests. 

The MQgaStOTQ front-end system bases on a back-end component that includes a 
distributed object-oriented database and a high performance server architecture. The 
database supports geographically distributed multi-media information and the 
designed extensible server architecture assures the required high data transfer rate and 
the short response time for on-line requests. 

The structure of this paper is organized as follow. In section 2, the music industry 
application is studied and analyzed, thus, the necessary requirements are determined. 
Section 3 describes and designs complex music library information, and accomplishes 
the MegaStore base schema structure using the UML notation. Section 4 focuses on 
the general design of the server architecture for the MegaStore system, and mainly 
outlines the necessary requirements for the Internet-Shop interface, the Shop-in-a- 
Shop interface, the data volume estimation, the parallel/distributed server extension, 
and the data storage mechanisms. In section 5, brief descriptions of different music 
formats supported by the MegaStore system are presented. Section 6 outlines the 
current implementation status of the system. And section 7 concludes the paper and 
foresees possible extensions to the system. 



2 Problem Analysis and Required High Level Architecture 

The analysis of the music data to be stored and transferred between music shops and 
the users, plays an important role in defining the MegaStore server architecture. The 
MegaStore network must be designed and build in such a way that it provides high 
bandwidth for huge amount of data transfer in a very short response time while taking 
into consideration the information visibility rights and security of access. A specific 
characteristic of the MegaStore application is that the real music data is kept by 
certain music label centers, and neither can it be centralized in one common database, 
nor can it be freely or randomly replicated at different sites. 

To properly support the requirements of the MegaStore environment, the 
designed system architecture involves the following components: [2] 

1. The back-end system, including the database engine and the predefined 
networking connection between the MegaStore system components. 

2. The front-end system, including (1) the Internet-Shop interface, where a user from 
home (or work place) can search for music, listen/watch to the audio/video clips, 
and order CDs, and (2) the Shop-in-a-Shop interface, where the music storekeeper 
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can fetch on-line the real music data from its original source in order to burn at 
run-time the requested music CDs. 

Under the specifications of the MegaStore system enumerated above, we have 

identified the need to design and build a very dedicated networking infrastructure for 

this application, where the following aspects are carefully studied: 

- The music data is geographically distributed over the network 

- Information about music is classified into two main categories: the general 
information stored at the Directory Services that can be accessed by any user 
connected via the Internet-Shop Interface and the raw music data that can only be 
accessed by the music storekeepers at music centers or burning towers. 

- Depending on the user profile and authorization, only a part of the information can 
be accessed, and users need not to know about the data distribution. 

- The real music data is securely transferred through a dedicated Network among 
music centers. 

- The system must benefit from intelligent caching mechanisms, which is now being 
further investigated at the University of Amsterdam, in order to improve the 
performance of the system [4], [5]. 

- High bandwidth connection is necessary to handle raw music data that needs to be 
passed between the real music storage centers and the burning towers. 

- Low latency network connection for the Internet-Shop interface is necessary to 
support the huge number of users expected to connect to the system. 



3 Database Design 

The database design for MegaStore is achieved in collaboration with the experts in the 
music industry domain. For the schema modeling, mnemonic names are chosen, taken 
from the music context, and thus objects are named for what they represent. This 
choice helps for instance the storekeepers to easily understand the elements of the 
database schema and use that in formulating their requests. 

The dynamism and flexibility of the Virtual MegaStore system mostly depends 
on its database design and how open it is in supporting several application domains 
with different structures and different size. Different pieces of information about the 
MegaStore application domain are defined and stored as a set of inter-linked objects 
of different kinds, grouped by their domain of interests, e.g. artists, songs, CDs, 
consumers, stores, burning towers, etc. 

The schema represented in Fig. 1 shows the static view of the MegaStore system 
in terms of classes and relationships among them. The name of a class is derived from 
the problem domain and must be as unambiguous as possible. The attributes define 
the characteristics of the class and capture the information that describes and 
identifies the class; every attribute has a type, which specifies what kind of data it 
represents. The relationship association between classes is drawn as a solid line and 
has a name and a multiplicity range [18]. 

The part of the database schema design for the MegaStore system that is 
presented in Fig. 1 describes the detailed structure of its Directory Service. For 
instance, a customer can order some albums, where each album consists of a set of 
Songs, and it is possible that one or more artists sing every Song. A song may also 
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have a link to its music composer, music performer and/or some instruments. Such a 
specification may help in satisfying users through many points of views. For instance, 
a user may be more interested in his/her search, in the music performer, the music 
composer, or the used instruments, rather than being interested in a search based on 
the artist name or the song title. 

The Album entity represents the class for CDs, tapes, and other means of music 
titles collection. Mainly, an album has some characteristics, consists of a set of songs, 
and one or several artists sing the songs in the album. The class Album links to other 
classes such as Artist and Song, through the specified relationships ''Album Artists'' 
and "Album Songs". 

The class Song represents the main entity in the MegaStore system. Within this 
class, the complete information about each song is defined. The richness of 
MegaStore system strongly depends on the availability of such information in the 
database. Since the Internet-Shop is a dynamic Web interface, for which Web pages 
are created on the fly depending on the user request, the system automatically checks 
the database and provides the user with the most complete information that it finds in 
the database. 

The class Song has three links to the classes Album, Artist, and Instrument via the 
defined relationships "Song Of Album", "Sung By", and "Uses". 

The class Artist is the entity that holds all the information about each artist. Under the 
normal consideration some attributes such as the artist name, artist photo, and a short 
biography, are enough for the artist description. 

The class Customer keeps the necessary information about the customers. Each 
time a user makes an order, the system automatically checks the user’ s identity based 
on the information available in the database, and decides whether to directly access 
the information about him/her from the database, if it exists, or requests it from the 
user, if it is not. 




Fig. 1. Schema definition for the MegaStore System 
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4 The MegaStore System 

This section focuses on the design of the server architecture and its extension to 
support the Virtual MegaStore system. The choice of the server architecture 
extensions are due to the need for supporting the information management and the 
data transfer requirements. 

As depicted in Fig. 2, there will be three kinds of connections that need to be 
established between the components of the MegaStore system, namely: 

1. High bandwidth connection, which is required for the case of transferring a 
considerable amount of data. This is usually the case, for transferring raw music 
data between geographically distributed music centers where the studies show that 
a minimum of 1 Gigabyte per second Internet connection is required [2]. 

2. Medium bandwidth with a medium latency connection, which is required for 
transfer of medium size data between the MegaStore system components. This is 
usually the case, for updating the directory services when new music albums are 
produced (e.g. the connection from the Shop-in-a-Shop interface to the directory 
services). 

3. Low latency connection, which is required to support the huge number of high 
end-users who access the MegaStore system and require the transfer of small 
amount of data (e.g. the connection between the Internet- shop interface and the 
Directory Services). The analysis, of this application domain, shows that a huge 
number of users must be supported [2], the data to be transferred between the 
Internet user and MegaStore server however, will be in the range of medium to 
small size. 




Fig. 2. MegaStore Server Architecture description 
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4.1 The Internet-Shop Interface 

The Internet-Shop attempts to give the user the same feeling as when he or she is 
visiting a real music store. The music store, as we know it today, is a place where 
items can be touched, where intuition plays a bigger role than knowledge, and where 
music albums are usually bought in an unplanned fashion. This is how most people 
behave during shopping and this is also what makes the shopping itself fun. The real 
shop is not limited to a search engine, which finds products in a faultless but also 
emotionless manner. Even for the more expensive products in general, the final 
decision is often not objective, but is based on the emotions caused by the color, form, 
brand, and price. Therefore, the user interface of the Internet Shop needs to invoke the 
same kind of emotion as in a real shop. 

This means that in an ideal case, a consumer from home wishes to request 
tracks/titles that he/she wants to be included in one CD of his/her own compilation, 
and if he decides to buy this tailored CD, he wishes to pay, in a secure way, by means 
of electronic payment. If the payment is accepted, the system must automatically 
allocate this customer’ s order to the closest music shop, in relation to the location of 
the customer. At that shop the titles are eventually burned and delivered. 



4.2 The Shop-in-a-Shop Interface 

The Shop-in-a-Shop interface adds a new dimension to music shopping. Normal 
music shops only have a limited stock. If a customer is looking for a specific piece of 
music that is not in the stock, he or she cannot be served. To avoid this problem, the 
Shop-in-a-Shop system places a customer terminal either in the music shops or other 
shops, e.g. photo developing shops, or even supermarkets, that supports the browsing 
and selection of music that is stored in a database server. If the customer has decided 
to purchase a piece of music, a CD is produced by downloading the raw music data 
from the database server. Also, additional information like booklet, the CD label, and 
the CD cover is downloaded and produced. Naturally, the music store must have a 
very high bandwidth Internet connection to be able to retrieve the large raw CD data 
in a few minutes time. The advanced internet technology although perhaps lucking 
behind the support for vastly increasing number of customers for e-commerce, due to 
the costs and required efficiency, dedicated fast connections are expected to be 
available in the near future to properly support the music industry application. Also, 
the production equipment like CD burners and high quality printers are expected to be 
sufficiently fast in the near future. 



4.3 Data Volume Estimation 

This section gives some estimation about the data volume that needs to be handled 
within the Internet-Shop and the Shop-in-a-Shop interfaces. 

For the Interne-Shop interface, the average disk space requested per CD will be 
around 8 Mg (a CD album contains about 15 titles: 550 KB * 15 = 8.25 Mg). Thus, a 
prototype system of 5000 albums requires about 40 Gigabytes of disk space [2]. 
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For the Shop-in-a-Shop interface we should add to the total disk space needed for 
the Internet-Shop an average of 650 Mg per CD representing the complete raw data, 
which is around 3500 Gigabytes for a system dealing with 5000 albums. 

The MegaStore system is designed in a flexible way that supports different 
implementation strategies. For instance, if the system needs to be extended to support 
more albums and titles, one strategy that preserves the system performance is to store 
the audio/video clips together with the raw music data at the distributed/parallel 
database server and not at the Directory Services. This approach not only extends the 
system in term of supporting a considerable amount of music data, but it also 
preserves the performance of the system including short response time and data 
security, by keeping the directory services as efficient as possible. The Directory 
Services plays a major role in defining the general MegaStore information and 
specifying where the related raw data for each song or album is located within the 
distributed system. 



4.4 Server Architecture Extension 

This section addresses the server architecture extension to support both the 
information management and data transfer requirements for the MegaStore system. 
The main requirements to take into consideration includes: 

• Design and implement the extensions needed for the existing parallel server system 

[6], in order to support all identified Virtual MegaStore database functionality. 
These extensions support: 

- The functionality needed by the HTTP daemons (Web server) front-end, in 

terms of support for the Web user interface, including the streaming of audio 
and video data. 

- Easy database administration. 

• Develop and implement a mechanism that supports the entry of music and 

associating data into the database system [3]. 

Distributed Parallel Server Extension. To provide the MegaStore web server with 
efficient access to the raw music data, a parallel/distributed database framework is 
designed and developed [6]. With this implementation, the nodes (music stores) of the 
distributed MegaStore server are inter-connected, making it possible for specific users 
to connect to any node in the distributed server and to request an object, without the 
need to know where that object actually resides. 

Due to the music data specification and copyrights that do not allow data 
replication or redundancy, this data must be securely kept at the site where it belongs 
(data location is known before hand). 

The distributed database supports the following required functionalities: 

- Provides a way for managing huge amount of data 

- Data is securely kept at geographically distributed music centers 

- Data is stored only at the point(s) where it belongs 

- Data is visible from any node (music center) within the cooperation community 

- Data is efficiently transferred between the nodes in short response time 
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Data Storage and Manipulation. The MegaStore data manipulation concerns two 
components: the database catalogue at the Directory Services and the parallel- 
distributed database server at the back-end system. All the music information 
including the short clips of the converted streaming audio/video that do not require 
high security protection will be placed at and accessible through the Directory 
Services, to be made available to the Internet users. However, the real raw music data 
that serves for CDs burning is securely kept at different distributed music centers 
linked to each other via a secure network connection, so that only authorized users 
can access and manipulate the raw music data. 

The music data loading for MegaStore is a two-fold process. On one hand it 
stores the raw music data at the secure distributed server, and on the other side it 
updates the Directory Services with the general information concerning newly 
acquired albums and titles. The storage of the music data is provided locally at each 
site (music centers) by the music producer framework that can be in some cases 
integrated with the Shop-in-a-Shop interface. At this level, in order to keep the system 
up-to-date and more consistent, not only the music data entry mechanisms are 
provided, but also the music data conversion and data formatting are considered [3]. 



5 Music Audio and Video Content 

This section addresses some issues related to the music data conversion and briefly 
describes the variety of different music formats supported by the MegaStore system, 
as well as it provides information concerning the music encoders. 

Music Audio and Video clips consist of previously captured digital audio or 
video files, which can also be recorded from many types of media device [21]. 
Currently, the MegaStore System supports most of the existing audio and video 
formats including Real Audio, MPEG, CD Tracks, Waveform, QuickTime, etc. 

In addition, the MegaStore system is open to support other emerging standard 
formats, such as the Secure Digital Music Initiative (SDMI) [19]. However, most 
efforts investigated on music data conversion are basically focussed on the Real 
Audio [21] and the MPEG [20] formats, due to the various advantages of these two 
technologies over the others. The RealAudio has an advantage of producing both 
audio streaming and video clips, and the generated files are of smaller size. The MP3 
however presents the advantage that it produces near CD-quality music and it is 
widely used over the world. 

When audio files need to be processed or digitized, an encoder and an encoding 
algorithm must be selected. Most Encoders can encode using several different 
algorithms. Each encoding algorithm is optimized for a particular type of audio and 
connection bandwidth [22]. Such a dynamic selection of audio/video clips allows the 
system to provide the Internet-user with the best quality connection his/her system can 
handle, without the user having to explicitly choose from separate clips recorded for 
different speeds. In the MegaStore system, for the digitized music clips we used 
RealAudio 56K ISDN, Music - Mono and Stereo. This template best suits our needs 
since we expect Internet users via ISDN connection. 
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6 Current Implementation Status 

For the implementation purpose of the MegaStore system, we intend to combine 
different technologies to support the application requirements as described in section 
2. Based on the detailed study of the MegaStore application functionality needs, the 
appropriate approach to apply and the technologies to use are identified [3]: 

- The designed database is being implemented on top of the Arches machines at the 
University of Amsterdam^. 

- The Matisse database system [15] is used as the object-oriented distributed 
database system (ODBMS). Among other features Matisse supports transaction 
management, concurrency control, historical versioning, indexing mechanisms, 
high speed for data access, multi-media streaming, and standard programming 
interfaces using CIC++, Java, ODBC, OQL, etc. 

- Different Internet infrastructures are deployed depending on each functionality of 
the MegaStore system (a high bandwidth communication between the music stores 
for huge amount of data transfer and a low latency communication to the 
Directory Services for high end-users access). 

Some experiments are performed using an NT front-end machine to run a DBA 
interface and an Internet-Shop server, that is in turn connected to the Matisse database 
running on the Arches machines, using the ODBC driver. The database administrator 
(DBA) interface, implemented in C-t-i- and Windows NT environment, provides some 
administration facilities including the automatic loading of the music data and the 
creation of the necessary links between inter-related pieces of information. And The 
Internet-Shop server is implemented using a combination of the most recent and 
relevant software technologies including JAVA Script and Visual Basic Script for tips 
programming. Active Database Objects (ADO) for database connection, and HTML 
for text formatting. The implementation of the server is made possible, using the 
Active Server Pages programming environment that allows the combination of all 
these different software technologies in one single environment. 



7 Conclusion and Future Work 

This paper addresses the innovative design methodology of an open architecture for 
the MegaStore application. The paper first describes in details the application analysis 
and the database design, and then addresses the Internet-Shop and the Shop-in-a-Shop 
interfaces. Furthermore, it discusses the issues of music conversion mechanisms, and 
the distributed server extension for the MegaStore system. The application analysis 
and the database design were achieved in collaboration with the experts from the 
music industry. Thus, the database schema description and names chosen for schema 
components were taken from the music context, and object names in the MegaStore 
are mnemonic. To provide the MegaStore web server with the efficient access to the 
raw music data, a distributed/parallel database framework is adapted and extended to 
handle the huge amount of raw music data required for burning Compact Discs. 



^ The Arches system is currently composed of 20 nodes containing each a dual Pentium II with 512 MB 
ram and 9 GB disk, and it supports several network communications. 
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We believe that the MegaStore framework is more than a system for music titles 
and albums. The main idea behind the developed framework is to design a 
comprehensive system to support applications with two specific characteristics: to 
hold large data sets and to manage multimedia information. Thus, the MegaStore 
system can be considered as a general implementation approach, from which other 
application in biology and medicine that share the same characteristics can benefit. 
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Abstract. Increased public awareness and usage of the Web suggests 
that a commensurate Web presence is required from providers of cul- 
tural heritage information such as Galleries and Museums. While gal- 
leries have traditionally supplied goal-driven search facilities to special- 
ists, they must now provide browsing and query facilities to casual users, 
with less precise information seeking requirements. Hypertext systems 
provide an appropriate technology to support the networks of associa- 
tions required in order to provide path-based browsing. Requirements 
are twofold: browsing support for the users; and authoring support in 
the creation of pathways. In our prototype, we combine techniques from 
Hypertext and Information Retrieval to provide access to artifacts drawn 
from the costume collection of the Manchester City Art Gallery. We pro- 
vide similarity based browsing, using terms from the artifacts’ metadata 
to calculate similarities. The approach is simple, yet effective as the re- 
sults of a user evaluation show. 



1 Introduction 

In the past it has been difficult for members of the public to access informa- 
tion due to a lack of available resources, libraries or expert help. However, gal- 
leries and museums are under pressure to increase public access to collections, 
and technologies such as the WWW have made information less restricted by 
medium and more widely available. Increased public awareness and usage of the 
Web suggests that a commensurate Web presence is required from providers of 
cultural heritage information. 

The Manchester City Art Gallery of Costume at Platt Hall, was the first 
institution in this country to be solely concerned with the history of clothes. The 
collections held by the Gallery are extensive, covering all aspects of dress, dress 
care and dressmaking, as well as aids to the appearance. There are associated 
collections of textiles, embroideries, lace and dolls. The total number of items 
in these collections is approximately 19,400, including 12,850 items of costume, 
3,800 OPUA (objects of personal use and adornment), 2,400 textile items and 
376 dolls or items of dolls’ clothing. There are in addition approximately 1,600 
unaccessioned items used for study and as handling collections. 
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Along with many other galleries and museums, the Gallery is investigating the 
use of IT as a way to improve public appeal and effectiveness as an information 
provider. 

The Gallery’s visitors fall into three main categories: 

1. Goal-driven specialists who are seeking specific information and have a pre- 
cise information need; 

2. Casual but goal-driven seekers, for example students given a specific assign- 
ment, that have an imprecise information need; 

3. Casual visitors who are not goal-directed and have an imprecise information 
need. 

While galleries have traditionally supplied search facilities to specialists, they 
must now provide browsing and query facilities to casual users of category 3, 
whose information seeking requirements are imprecise and less goal-driven. The 
truly casual user will have no idea of the content of the collections, nor of how 
they might be categorised, classified or indexed. Not only is their information 
need vague, but they would not be able to articulate it with any degree of 
confidence of acquiring a result if they could [5]. Access to collections must be 
tailored towards identified audience needs. 

A considerable body of research exists on information seeking [4, 14, 22], pred- 
icated on the analysis of the interaction of an expert mediator, e.g. a gallery spe- 
cialist or librarian, with a searcher. A common scenario is that the visitor has 
some idea of the kind of artifact they would like to look at, and they describe 
this to the gallery front-desk advisor. These descriptions vary widely in form 
and clarity, including concrete requests: the Sunflowers by Van Gogh; simple 
’’kind of’ categories: a wedding dress; vague requests, using abstract categories: 
something glamorous; and complex, narrative descriptions where the customer 
’’paints a picture” of what they would like: 19th century men’s evening suit. 

Analytical search, as defined by Pejterson [19] is supported on the WWW by 
search engines, ideal for goal-driven precise retrievals, such as concrete requests 
or possibly narrative description. They are less ideal for supporting search by 
analogy or browsing, though they can be used to identify a sub-collection that 
can be browsed. 

Our focus here is primarily on browsing [17] - an undirected navigation 
around the collection of objects, taking short steps from point to point. Brows- 
ing provides an overview of a space, requires a smaller cognitive load than an 
analytical search strategy and perhaps most importantly in this context, can 
aid in discovery and learning. In this case the overview provides an idea of the 
content of the collection. Across- document browsing allows the user to gain a 
sense of the form of the collection - a casual user in the gallery is unlikely to 
invest time and effort in a specific search. 

In order to support such browsing, the crucial question that the system must 
address is ’’where can I go from here?” or ’’what other things like this are there?” . 
To support navigation, documents should be dynamically linked together in a 
range of diverse ways; pathways, such as Walden Paths [10] should be formed that 
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act as trails through the network. Users have diverse perspectives [6]. It must 
be possible to locate information from a range of entry points, and associate 
information that is similar in a variety of ways. Information can be richly linked 
and classified into multiple clusters simultaneously, based on some shared notion 
of similarity. Hypertext systems would appear to be an appropriate technology 
to support the complex networks of associations required to support path-based 
browsing. Thus requirements are twofold: better browsing support for the users; 
and better authoring support for the dynamic creation of browsing pathways. 

The paper describes an experiment into how such an information provider can 
present information in an effective, efficient and satisfactory manner, focusing in 
particular on the task of public access browsing. In our experimental prototype, 
we draw on and combine techniques from Hypertext and Information Retrieval 
to provide scalable access to artifacts drawn from the costume collection of the 
Manchester City Art Gallery. The specific browsing paradigm we follow is one 
of analogy based browsing, using terms in the artifacts’ metadata to calculate 
similarities. 

2 Hypertext 

The word ’’hypertext” was first introduced by Nelson [18] although its origins can 
be traced back to the Memex of Bush [7]. A hypertext consists of a collection of 
linked nodes or documents. The user navigates from node to node, traversing or 
following the links. The gallery objects and their descriptions in the collection 
form a hypertext - browsing the objects in the collection is a form of link- 
following. 

2.1 First Generation Hypertext 

A first generation hypertext system consists of a collection of nodes or docu- 
ments along with manually authored, static, untyped point-to-point links. Al- 
though such systems (for example the WWW) are extremely powerful and offer 
flexibility, they suffer from several problems. Maintenance is difficult, particu- 
larly if the number of nodes is high, or the information represented by the nodes 
changes frequently. If a new node is to be added, we may have to add many new 
links to pre-existing nodes. Similarly, deletion of nodes can lead to problems of 
’’dangling links”. This is a crucial issue as we expect the system to be extensi- 
ble as further objects are added to the collection. If we are to use a hypertext 
model as a delivery mechanism for our gallery browsing, broken links are highly 
undesirable. 

The link structure in a first generation system is prescriptive - the only links 
available are those provided by the system designer, resulting in systems which 
are less able to adapt to the user. The lack of any semantics or types on the 
links can also lead to difficulties in interpreting the structure or defining how 
the hypertext should behave. Although a hard-wired static predetermined links 
structure has its advantages (particularly if the intention is to educate the user 
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or provide a guided trail through the collection), if it is the only navigational 
facility offered, it constrains the reader [12]. The designer has to ’’second-guess” 
the requirements of the user and consider all eventualities. The issue of link 
types is particularly important as objects may have different kinds of associations 
between them. 

The major issue is scale. The difficulty of creating large numbers of manually- 
authored links limits the size of the hypertext. A concrete example is found in 
typical WWW public access systems that do not reflect the diversity of user 
perceptions, and where there is limited scope for locating information from a 
range of viewpoints. Categories are poorly interconnected - frequently, beneath 
a couple of categorisation layers, the information structure breaks down to simple 
lists, offering limited scope for following up an interest. Where keyword searching 
exists, the onus is on the user to determine suitable terms. If the request gives 
no answer, the user must determine which keywords to try next. 

2.2 Second Generation Hypertext 

Second generation hypertexts have attempted to address these shortcomings 
through the use of more principled authoring. In particular, there has been a 
move to separate the links from the documents, and specify the structure and 
behaviour in terms of a well-defined conceptual schema, typing documents and 
links. Information about the hypertext is now represented explicitly from the 
information in it. Links between documents can be derived by querying the 
schema, allowing richer and more elaborate associations. 

A considerable amount of research has been applied to the automatic con- 
struction of hypertext structure. However, the time to supervise link creation for 
large and growing collections is prohibitive [21]. Moreover, too many links can 
overwhelm the reader. 

Such a view can be taken to its limit, with all access to objects being pro- 
vided through query rather than linking. This is more the view of the Information 
Retrieval (IR) community, where the system maintains a descriptor for each doc- 
ument or object that characterises its content. Queries consist of a composition 
of descriptors and the system returns those documents matching the query. Nav- 
igation from document to document is conducted entirely through queries. Link 
creation using IR methods has been applied to hypertexts to suggest links to 
authors, to inform retrieval algorithms to retrieve hypertext nodes, and to infer 
links among documents (e.g. [15,16]). SuperBook [20] used keyword queries in- 
stead of static hypertext links as a navigation mechanism, although this relied 
on a table of contents interface metaphor that we consider inappropriate. See 
[11] for a list of references. 

2.3 Implementation Strategy 

Our approach employs a second generation architecture, with links derived from 
the content of the object descriptions, forming a document space and a link 
space of the kind described in [1,6]. We create links automatically based on 
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Fig. 1. System Architecture 



the content of documents describing the artifacts in the costume collection and 
take the simple approach of extracting keywords (taken from a thesaurus) from 
those descriptions. The question '''what is there like this?" , is then answered 
through an examination of the extracted keywords and a comparison with other 
objects in the collection. Our experimental prototype is intended to test the 
hypothesis that such a straightforward approach will produce an adequate and 
usable browsing environment for casual exploration of the collections. 

Manually authored links still play a part in providing browsing facilities. The 
system designers may wish to provide particular trails through the collection. 
Such a mechanism should be seen, however, as one of a number of complementary 
navigational devices, which can be employed and should be incorporated in the 
system. 

3 System Architecture and Implementation 

The system maintains a database of objects along with their descriptions and 
other catalogue data. In addition to the textual descriptions, we generate key- 
word annotations based on those descriptions. The annotations are then used to 
determine the ’’similarity” of objects in the collection. 

Figure 1 shows the basic architecture of the system. The use of an HTML 
based front end will allow us to develop the application for WWW usage, provid- 
ing remote access to the collection. In addition, with the growing public usage 
of the Web, familiarity with navigational mechanisms such as clicking on links 
or images to see further information is widespread. The database (stored as an 
XML document) contains basic information about each object in the collection 
as shown in Figure 2. Not all fields (such as donor or date) are present for each 
object. 

Keywords are drawn from a thesaurus of terms related to costume. The 
thesaurus has a simple structure [2], including broader, narrower and related 
terms, and is based loosely on the ICOM Costume Classification [13]. A Key- 
word Analyser and Extractor tokenizes the descriptions applied to the objects, 
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Field 


Purpose 


id 


Unique identifier 


accession number 


Gallery information 


name 


The object’s name 


date 


Date information 


donor 


Where the item came from 


picture 


A link to an image of the object 


links 


Objects in the database considered to be closely related 


description 


A textual description of the object 



Fig. 2. Database Fields 




Fig. 3. Application Screenshots 



applies stemming to extract and match terms against those in the thesaurus and 
annotates each entry with the terms that it finds. 

Servlets generate HTML descriptions for particular objects, which are then 
delivered to the client browser. The results of a page generation are shown on 
the left of Figure 3. The page has a frame at the left providing access to the front 
pages and a tool bar along the bottom, which provides access to linked or related 
objects. For example, selecting the magnifying glass yields the page shown on 
the right of Figure 3. The system has found 10 objects matching the focus, and 
displays them in rank order (those with most matching keywords at the top) . A 
list of the keywords applying to the object is shown, and users can use these to 
refine the list, in a sense combining the browsing and searching notion. However, 
this is not a straightforward search, but is a form of search by analogy, along 
the lines of Query-By-Example [23], where the focus object provides an initial 
query, which can then be refined. 

4 User Evaluation 

Evaluation of browsing is a difficult task. Standard quantitative measures such as 
recall and precision can be used to evaluate performance of search systems, but 
in our particular application, they are less appropriate. Instead, we conducted a 
qualitative evaluation, and assess the satisfaction that users felt when using the 
system through a questionnaire. 
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24% 



I □ under 10 I 

□ 11 - 15 

□ 16-24 

□ 25-39 
■ 40-59 

I □over 60 | 



Sex 




21 % 



77% 



□ male 
□female 

□ unspecified 



41%/ 

V 



9% 



Occupation 



Previous System Usage 

9% 



50% 



□ student 

□ not employed 
I □employed 




□ None 

□ Libraries 

□ Education 

□ Museums/Galleries 
■ Internet 

□ Other 



Fig. 4. User Demographics 



4.1 Questionnaire 

Users of the system were asked to fill out a questionnaire requesting their name, 
age, sex, occupation status (employed/unemployed/student), whether they had 
used any similar information systems in the past and if so, where. They were then 
asked to rate how the system compared to others they had used (if appropriate) 
and whether they found the system easy to use and useful. Responses to these 
latter questions were based on a seven-point scale. Additional information about 
the users was gained through interview and observation. 

The trials were conducted at the Platt Hall Gallery over a three-week period. 
Platt Hall is located in South Manchester, close to the Universities and many 
local primary and secondary schools. The high student population in the area, 
along with the style of gallery, strongly influences the type of visitor. During the 
period of the trials it was the end of the school and University summer break. 

The logs kept of each visitor’s activities indicate that there were 155 users of 
the system during the 16 days of research over the 3 weeks. Of these, 7 can be 
deducted from a particular pair of users who exited and re-entered the system 
several time as a method of getting their bearings. Even if approximately 10% of 
sessions were due to gallery assistants re-use of the system, during consultation 
sessions, there were still around 133 valid users, of which 58 subjects returned 
completed questionnaires - around a 44% feedback rate. 

Figure 4 shows the basic demographics of the sample population. The sam- 
ple was predominantly female, and broad ranging in age from four years old to 
over 60. 50% of the subjects who answered the question about their occupa- 
tion identified themselves as students with half (25% of total subjects) of those 
identifying their education as pre-A-Level. From the ages of the subjects, the 
total number of users under 16 is actually even higher (41%), suggesting that 
even more of the users were in full-time school education. From the other 50% 
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Fig. 5. User Satisfaction 



of subjects, 9% of the total subjects were unemployed and 17% worked for City 
Art Gallery or other galleries. 

The users of the system were reasonably typical of the normal visitors to the 
gallery, with a few exceptions. The gallery has a relatively high number of third 
age (over 60) visitors, few of whom were happy to use the system. In addition, 
the number of degree level students was lower than usual, due to the timing 
of the trials. Research by the Arts About Manchester project [3] into visitors 
to the City Art Gallery city site can be used to demonstrate strong similarities 
between our sample population and the population visiting City Art Gallery. 
Comparing the two populations they agree on the dominance of female visitors, 
a broad spread of age groups, predominantly young (often students), and far less 
third-agers. One noticeable difference is the larger number of family groups in 
our population, perhaps explained by the time of year. 

Figure 5 shows the levels of user satisfaction recorded. Users gave a positive 
response to the system in terms of its usefulness, ease of use and comparison 
with other systems (where appropriate). 



5 Discussion 

The application described here makes use of some simple, well-understood tech- 
niques in order to deliver the required functionality. Our original requirements 
were better browsing support for the users; and better authoring support for the 
dynamic creation of browsing pathways. 

The evaluation results suggest that browsing the hypertext generated by key- 
word linking was satisfactory. As opposed to the VOIR (Visualisation of Infor- 
mation Retrieval) system [11], we do not turn words above a frequency threshold 
into a hypertext anchor. Instead two anchors are associated with every artifact 
returned: the first returns a list of related artifacts; the second shows the most 
relevant unread artifact. Thus, we avoid the ’’over linking” problem whereby 
readers are overwhelmed by too many link choices. An alternative mechanism 
would be to filter anchors by some context-specific condition, but this adds to 
the complexity of the implementation. The returning of clusters of artifacts that 
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share common keywords, linked through a thesaurus, is a lightweight mechanism 
to support the search by analogy information seeking mechanism advocated by 
[19], 

Better authoring support has been achieved by the creation of links purely 
through keyword associations. Dynamic link creation effectively removes the 
authoring task. 

There are areas for improvement and further investigation. 

5.1 Use of Thesaurus Structure 

The similarity matching between object descriptions is achieved through the use 
of simple keywords. The structure in the thesaurus (broader, narrower and re- 
lated terms), however, was not used for the purposes of this experiment, but 
could be used during the similarity calculations to improve the retrieval of "sim- 
ilar” objects. For instance, the fact that a tie and a scarf are both worn around 
the neck should lead to scarves and ties being more closely associated than, 
say a shoe and a scarf. Investigations are needed into how we might use the 
thesaurus relationships to calculate similarities, and whether such an approach 
provides significant improvement in the performance, or at least in the reported 
user satisfaction. The Semantic Hypermedia Architecture of Glamorgan [9] uses 
a thesaurus in this way to calculate similarities. 

5.2 An Open Hypermedia Architecture 

An Open Hypermedia architecture, such as the Distributed Links Server (DLS) 
[8] allows the integration of third party applications and documents into a sys- 
tem. The use of the DLS eases the process of constructing links through the 
use of link bases, which explicitly separate links from documents. Through the 
COHSE project, we are investigating the combination of an open hypermedia 
system with conceptual models (such as the thesaurus used in the annotation of 
collection objects). 

5.3 Extending Coverage 

The prototype is based on a small subset of items in the Platt collection. Cur- 
rently, most electronic catalogue information in the gallery tends to be adminis- 
trative rather than descriptive information. Extending the prototype will require 
the addition of more descriptive information in electronic form, which can be a 
labour intensive task. The successful reception of the prototype, however, sug- 
gests that this may be worthwhile. 
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Abstract. The project PRODNET lU (Production Planning and Management in 
an Extended Enterprise) had as its main objective the development of a 
reference architecture and a support infrastructure for Industrial Virtual 
Enterprises (VEs). The PRODNET Distributed Information Management 
System (DIMS) supports the complex VE information management 
requirements and is based on a federated database architecture that has been 
specifically tailored and adapted to the specificities of the VE paradigm. This 
paper describes the kernel design, main internal components, and general 
implementation aspects of the DIMS system. 



1 Introduction 

The Virtual Enterprise (VE) concept can be briefly defined as an interoperable 
network of pre-existing enterprises that collaborate by means of specific IT 
components towards the achievement of a common goal. As a whole, these 
enterprises can function together and be regarded as a single organization for a 
determined period of time. Even though there are many definitions and ontologies 
around the VE paradigm, the fact is that any IT platform or infrastructure aimed at the 
support of these virtual organizations will certainly face an extremely complex and 
fractal- shaped problem domain. There already exist many software tools and 
standards that are able to cope with parts of the related interoperability issues, but 
there are a large number of challenges and open issues left unresolved. In terms of 
information technology, it is clear that advanced mechanisms must be designed and 
implemented to support the complex VE information management requirements [12]. 

In PRODNET, the Distributed Information Management System (DIMS) is the 
component that encapsulates all the functionality to support these requirements. In 
order to implement the DIMS component, two major pre- development phases were 
carried out in terms of the requirement analysis and the general system design (the 
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results of these activities are documented in other papers [2], [3], [9]). In order to 
support all the information management requirements identified during the analysis 
phase, a federated database architecture was conceived during the design phase of the 
DIMS module. The design of the DIMS federated layer is based on the definition of a 
PCL (PRODNET Cooperation Layer) integrated schema that is represented and 
handled in all nodes. Data can be exchanged and shared through this integrated 
schema, but the proper access rights are defined locally at every enterprise in order to 
precisely specify the rights of external nodes on the local information of every node. 
Therefore, the DIMS properly preserves the federated information access and visibility 
constraints by means of well- determined export schema definitions. The general 
design of the DIMS has also been influenced by the PEER federated system 
architecture [1]. After this general design phase, which mostly focused on the 
specification of the federated schema integration approach, the internal DIMS kernel 
architecture itself was designed and implemented. Namely, the specific internal 
DIMS components were conceptualized, designed, and implemented in order to 
support the general federated schema architecture. The internal system design and 
final implementation of the DIMS kernel represent the main focus of this paper. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the general 
DIMS reference architecture. Section 3 describes in details the main DIMS functional 
components, finally. Section 4 summarizes the achieved results after the 
implementation of the DIMS module. 



2 General DIMS Implementation Approach 

In order to illustrate the role of the DIMS in the PRODNET architecture, it is 
necessary to first introduce the general PRODNET node architecture (see Eig. 1). 
This architecture has been extensively reported in other papers [4], and here only the 
basic elements are described. Every enterprise in the PRODNET II network of 
potential VE-members is considered as a node consisting of three major components: 
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Fig. 1. Description of the PRODNET node architecture 
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an Internal Module, a PRODNET Cooperation Layer (PCL), and an Advanced VE 
Coordination Eunctionalities (ACEs) module. The Internal Module of a node basically 
consists of the internal information management systems of the company -such as its 
Production Planning and Control systems (PPC)-, necessary to accomplish its regular 
operations. The ACEs module provides some additional functionalities to extend the 
scope of the PCL, including the coordination of VE-related activities, and supporting 
tools for logistics operations. The Distributed Business Process Manager System 
(DBPMS) represents one of these ACEs. 

Einally, the PCL component is responsible for the actual functionalities for the 
inter-operation between nodes in the PRODNET network. The PCL is the fundamental 
component that allows the enterprise to interoperate with others in the context of the 
VE. The PCL itself consists of several internal components [4]: (a) the Human 
Interface module; (b) the PCL Configurator; (c) the STEP and EDI modules; (d) the 
Local Coordination Module - LCM, which executes and controls the internal PCL 
workflow that determines the cooperation behavior of each PCL [5]; (e) the 
PRODNET Communication Interface (PCI), responsible for the actual communication 
channel among nodes in the VE network; and (e) the Distributed Information 
Management System (DIMS) that supports all the distributed information management 
requirements for the PCL operation. In the next paragraphs, the details of the DIMS 
reference architecture and its internal components are described. 

The DIMS implementation infrastructure follows a three-tier architectural 
approach, also called client-agent-server architecture. In this case, the client tier is 
represented by all the other PCL components that request DIMS services via a DIMS 
client library. The agent (applications server) tier is represented by the DIMS Server 
Agent, together with the other DIMS internal operational components. This agent acts 
as a client of an Oracle database server, which in turn represents the server tier in this 
scenario. This section describes the main components of the DIMS applications server. 

The general reference architecture of the agent tier embodies the following 
components, as depicted in Pig. 2: the DIMS Server Agent, the Pederated Query 
Processor, the Export Schema Manager and Tool, the Internal DIMS Database 
Manager, and the DIMS Kernel Configurator. A brief description for every 
component is given in the paragraphs below: 

- DIMS Server Agent: corresponds to the heart of the “agent tier” and is responsible 
for receiving and dispatching all the service requests issued by other PCL modules. 

- DIMS Pederated Query Processor (PQP): provides transparent access to data 
distributed over the nodes of the VE network, taking into account the specific 
visibility access rights (represented by export schemas) defined for every node. 

- Export Schema Manager (ESM) and Tool (ESMT): ESM encloses the functionality 
to create and maintain the hierarchy of export schemas that are defined on the PCL 
local schema, based on the visibility access that are specified for a given node. The 
ESMT provides a user inteface to support the definition of the export schemas. 

- Internal DIMS Database Manager: the DBMS that was used as “construction 
ground” for the DIMS is the Oracle DBMS (v. 7.3). It represents the server tier 
which provides all the functionalities that are expected from a DBMS (transaction 
management, data storage and retrieval, stored procedures, triggers, etc.). 
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Fig. 2. General DIMS architecture approach 

- DIMS Kernel Configurator: allows the specification of certain DIMS operation 
parameters such as communication port numbers and queries timeout durations. 



3 DIMS internal implementation 

This section addresses more specific design and implementation details regarding the 
DIMS Server Agent, the Federated Query Processor and the Export Schema Manager 
components of the DIMS architecture, that were introduced in Section 2. 



3.1 The DIMS Server Agent 

The Server Agent is the gateway to the internal DIMS architecture, encapsulating all 
the specific information management services for the PCL modules. The agent also 
provides a mechanism that allows internal DIMS components to reach the service 
interface of other PCL modules when required. To support this interoperation 
mechanism, both the DIMS and the other PCL modules are extended (wrapped) with a 
kind of interoperation layer, through which services can be reciprocally requested and 
answered. The interoperation layer is actually composed of two main parts (see Fig. 
3): the PCL Module Interoperation Layer and the DIMS Interoperation Layer. Each of 
these layers is in turn decomposed into two major components: the client component 
and the server (or proxy) component. This subdivision is due to the fact that the 
interoperation between the PCL module and the DIMS is managed by a dual client- 
server interaction, in which each interoperation layer needs to simultaneously act as 
client and server of the other layer. For instance, the DIMS is able to request services 
from the PCL module (PM) via the PM client interface. The PM client in turn will 
contact the PM server that will carry out the service request. Similarly, the PM needs 
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to be able to request services from the DIMS via the DIMS client. In this way, the 
DIMS client will in turn contact the DIMS server (proxy) that will carry out the 
service request, as shown in Fig. 3. 

All PMs and DIMS client interfaces are provided as DLLs that are linked to the 
corresponding main application. The DLL supports the interface to specific services 
that must be implemented in the associated server. Each client DLL provider must 
implement a mechanism in order to establish the communication with the 
corresponding server. For the implementation of the communication mechanism for 
each module, the PRODNET approach does not impose any constraints about it. In the 
case of DIMS, the implementation was done using remote procedure calls (RPC). 

Furthermore, please notice that the communication mechanism to implement the 
functions provided in the client DLLs to request internal services, can be implemented 
either synchronous or asynchronous. In the synchronous approach, the requesting 
application program will not proceed with its execution until the request is fulfilled. 
The service request can also be satisfied asynchronously, which means that the issuing 
application will send the request and will be released to do other tasks while the 
service is carried out. Once the service request is accomplished, the answer is sent to 
the issuing application via a specific function. Both approaches can supported by the 
general PRODNET model, however in this document the asynchronous approach is 
assumed and described since it is the most commonly used approach. 

In order to support the asynchronous approach, a pre-requisite for each PM (and 
the DIMS) is the implementation of an interface providing a pair of services required 
for the bilateral interoperation mechanism, namely a ServiceRequest and a 
ServiceAnswer function. These interface services are included in the client DLLs. Eor 
both of the request/answer functions, the parameters comply with a generic type 
definition that allows the transmission of elements of all the necessary types. 

A basic interaction scenario of the general DIMS-PMs integration model using the 
service request/answer functions is also depicted in Pig. 3. Eor example, when the PM 
needs to request a DIMS service, it will asynchronously call the ServiceRequest 
function of the DIMS client interface. After the invocation, the PM will be released to 
continue its regular execution, and the request will be transparently transferred to the 
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DIMS server at the DIMS interoperation layer side. When the DIMS service request is 
fulfilled, the answer is sent to the PM via the ServiceAnswer function of the PM client 
DLL. This PM client interface will in turn seamlessly contact the PM server. It is 
also possible that the DIMS request a service from the PM in a similar way. 

About the parameters of the service request/answer functions, they consist of three 
main predefined types: a token parameter, a list of PCL parameters of an abstract PCL 
parameter type, and a result condition parameter. The token parameter type supports 
the context definition for the execution of the service request, and specifies for 
instance a unique service request identifier, the identifier of the specific service being 
requested, and a timestamp, among other fields. The PCL parameters list allows the 
specification of the actual parameters that the specific module service demands. For 
this PCL parameters list, an abstract PCL data type has been defined from which a 
large set of specific data types can be derived and used in any module service. 



3.2 DIMS Federated Query Processing 

The PCL applications such as advanced VE coordination modules, and end users need 
to access VE-related data without worrying about the physical data distribution. At 
the same time, enterprises owning the information want to share different parts of the 
local data with different VE members and keep other part confidential. The Eederated 
Query Processor (EQP) embodies the DIMS functionality to provide authorized access 
to proprietary VE-related data distributed over the VE network, depending on their 
visibility levels defined at the remote sites [8]. In this section, the main tasks of the 
EQP are detailed. Other approaches to the global query processing design and 
development in federated and multi-database systems can be found in [6], [10], and 
[11]. Most of these works address a query processing mechanism to support a general 
multi-database architecture. However, considering the VE peculiarities, these generic 
approaches should be tailored and extended such as has been done for DIMS. 

The subtasks involved in the processing of federated queries in DIMS can be 
summarized as follows: when the query arrives at the DIMS, it is analyzed and 
decomposed into a set of single-site subqueries, each of which needs to be sent to only 
one site (VE node) to be processed. After that, the results of the sub-queries are 
gathered and merged into the final result. If necessary, the EQP interacts with the 
corresponding PPG to retrieve up-to-date local production data, during this process. 
More specifically, the main subtasks of EQP are depicted in Pig. 4 and described next: 
- Query Reformulation and Decomposition. DIMS supports a set of high-level 
service functions to be used by the other modules. When one of these functions is 
called, EQP reformulates it into an internal query format using the parameters 
specified for every function. This reformulated query is then analyzed to determine 
the specific VE partners involved in the original query. Purther, the query is 
decomposed into a set of simpler subqueries, so that each subquery involves the 
retrieval of data from only one VE node. Namely, each subquery needs to be sent 
to only one corresponding partner to be processed locally at that side. 
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Fig. 4. Main FQP subtasks and interactions among VE nodes 

- Subquery Transmission. This task sends subqueries to the necessary remote nodes. 
The subqueries, which are sent from one DIMS server to another DIMS server (in 
another node), comply with a specific format in order to facilitate the processing at 
the target node. A DIMS subquery request message format is composed by several 
fields including a type tag, target and origin nodes identifiers, VE identifier, and the 
query itself. To transmit the query from one DIMS node to another one, the DIMS 
exploits the workflow and communication facilities of the Local Coordinator 
Module and the PRODNET Communication Interface module, respectively. 

- Local Subquery Rewriting and Evaluation. The PCL schema definition is the same 
in all nodes as described earlier, and any node can issue a query against it involving 
information from other nodes. However, the access rights of every node to the data 
that it can import from another node are precisely specified in the individual export 
schema defined for the origin node in the target node. Therefore, the arriving query 
will be carefully interpreted and evaluated by the EQP mechanism against the 
corresponding export schema of the sender to support the visibility access levels. 

- Pull PPC Data. DIMS applications and end-users may need to get the most recently 
updated data from the local data sources inside the PPC system of the enterprise. 
To meet this need, DIMS communicates with PPC following the interoperability 
approach described in Section 3.1. The PPC functions invoked by DIMS through 
this mechanism allow the retrieval of data from the internal database system, and 
convert the result into the common data format expected by DIMS. The DIMS-PPC 
interaction is carried out using the workflow activities coordinated by LCM, which 
have been defined for data retrieval from legacy systems. Consequently, the DIMS 
gets the up-to-date data from the local production system through the PPC client 
interface and stores it in its internal database temporarily during the processing of 
the query. After this, the modified external subquery or local subquery is evaluated 
on the data stored temporarily in its internal database. 

- SubQuery Result Transmission. This step is similar to the step of sending the 
subquery to the remote nodes, except that a different format of the inter-DIMS 
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message must be used. The first three fields of this DIMS subquery result message 
are defined as before in the “SubQuery Transmission” task. The fourth field 
corresponds to the result of the query, including the subquery identification, the 
return code of the subquery evaluation, and the content of the result itself. 

- Subquery Result Merge. Once the subquery results arrive at the origin node which 
started the processing of the federated query being executed, the results of 
subqueries are kept in the database. When all the results have arrived, the merging 
step is achieved by a “union” operation of the individual results. The results are 
then sent to the requesting PCL module or end user interface. For a more detailed 
description of the query processing algorithm please see [8]. 

In terms of the interactions among the PCL modules to support FQP, it must be 
mentioned that the activity of sending/receiving Inter-DIMS messages is performed 
through both the workflow management mechanism provided by the LCM, and the 
communication means provided by the PCI module. With this strategy, the LCM 
workflow management mechanism is exploited to support flexible definition and 
changes in the process of sending/receiving DIMS to DIMS (enterprise to enterprise) 
messages depending on the business processes and procedures applied at every 
enterprise [5]. For a detailed description and examples of workflow definitions for 
FQP support involving several PCL modules and the PPC system, please see [8]. 



3.3 DIMS Federated Export Schema Manager 

In the VE environment, every node must be able to grant different visibility levels and 
access rights on its local information to every other partner in every particular VE in 
which it is involved, based on the role that these nodes are going to play in the VE. To 
accomplish this objective following a federated database approach, every node can 
protect its autonomy and privacy by defining one detailed individual export schema 
based on its local schema, for every other node with which it shares information [7]. 
Furthermore, instead of allowing the enterprises to define individual export schemas 
on the local schema for every external “partner”, we have generalized this basic idea 
to the definition of a complete hierarchy of export schemas based on the role of a 
given company in a VE. Namely, the decision of every node in the federation, 
regarding what part of its local information is going to be made available to the other 
nodes in the VE, will be based on the role that each of these nodes is going to play. 
Every partner of this enterprise in a given VE, will be associated with a role, and each 
role is related to an individual schema in the hierarchy of export schemas handled at 
this node. This hierarchy allows the grouping and classification of common export 
schema characteristics, facilitating the control and management of the individual 
export schema definitions. The main idea is to avoid the creation of an export schema 
for each one of the nodes involved in the VE, since every node may give the same 
access rights to two or more of these nodes. 

Eor example, let us assume that for a VE there are three different kinds of roles that 
a given enterprise can play: the coordinator, supervisor (subordinated to coordinator), 
and regular VE partner (subordinated to supervisor). Clearly, for every role, different 
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information items must be made accessible from other nodes. For example, a VE 
coordinator needs to know information, which for a regular VE partner may even be a 
secret. For more details on the concept of role and export schema hierarchy, see [7]. 

In Fig. 5 the design of the database schema related with export schema management 
is presented. Through this schema, the recursive definition of elements of the export 
schema hierarchy and the role hierarchy are supported. For every different function 
(Role) that is going to be played in the VE, an external schema set (Export_Set) is 
defined, which at the end corresponds to the partner’s export schema. Through the 
Export_Set, the proper visibility levels for the partners on the local schema of the 
enterprise are specified. An Export_Set can be either a single or a dependent export set 
depending if they are based on other export sets or not. With this approach, support for 
the general export schemas definition is provided, where not only the pre-defined 
export schema definitions at the level of VE, coordinators, supervisors, and partners, 
are considered, but also other hierarchies can be defined and supported as necessary. 
Also, an Export_Set consists of a set of schemas, which in turn can be single schema 
(EXP) or dependent schema (Dependent-EXP) following this definition strategy. 

To operate on the described schema, an “Export Schema Manager” (ESM) module 
has been developed. The ESM is used to create a basic export schema, and then, to 
define dependent partner export schemas based on it. ESM is also used to create and 
maintain the hierarchy of roles. Furthermore, the ESM Tool (ESMT) is a graphical 
user-friendly application developed on top of the ESM that helps to define and create 
the export schemas, during the configuration phase of the VE [7]. 

In relation to the DIMS implementation environment and tools, the DIMS was 
implemented on Windows NT using Microsoft Visual C-t-i-, RPC and ODBC tools. 



4 Conclusions 

The implementation of the distributed/federated architecture of the DIMS in 
PRODNET, has proven to properly support the cooperative information sharing and 




Fig. 5. Schema definitions for partner export schema management 
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exchange, node autonomy, information visibility levels and access rights for 
exchanged data among the VE nodes. The implemented DIMS server presents a three- 
tier architecture, which efficiently supports the interaction between the DIMS kernel 
and the other PCL modules. The DIMS Federated Query Processor provides access to 
the proprietary VE information for the authorized enterprises, while hiding the data 
location details from the end user. Furthermore, the DIMS Export Schema Manager 
and Tool properly support the definition of visibility levels and access rights for the 
information retrieval operations from other VE nodes. Finally, the implemented DIMS 
module satisfies all the information management requirements that were identified 
within the context of the PRODNET project, and provides a solid platform that can be 
extended in order to address future VE support enhancements to the current PCL 
implementation. 
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Abstract: Issues of multidatabase transaction management within the Web 
are addressed. After examining the nature of the problem and reviewing 
current solutions, we argue that the classic ACID test of transaction 
correctness is not appropriate for Web transactions and propose new criteria 
based on SACReD properties. A new Web Transaction Model (WebTraM), 
based upon open and closed nested transaction models, is proposed and 
formally specified. Preliminary analysis demonstrates performance 
improvements over other Web transaction management methods. 



1. Introduction 

This paper proposes a new approach, WebTraM, to Web multidatabase transaction 
management (TM). WebTraM relaxes ACID (atomic, consistent independent, 
durable) properties. Instead, it satisfies SACReD properties (semantic atomicity, 
consistency, resiliency, durability,) which we argue are more appropriate to the Web 
environment. Advantages include: improved performance and resilience, support for 
heterogeneous autonomous systems, and advanced transactional applications. 



2. Related Work 

A review of Web TM is given in [16]. In summary, client-side implementations 
[3,9,10] has the advantage of direct interaction by clients with database systems, 
enabling use of DBMS TM. [3] extends ACID to include privacy and loyalty (i.e., 
“PLACID”), and addresses the unregulated nature of the Web by defining self- 
managed transactions where participant systems have no knowledge of each other. 
Heterogeneity of Web resources is resolved by interposing interfaces between Web 
TM and database systems, using transactional gateways and browser proxies [9], or 
Java applets [10]. However, the latter causes browser side recovery problems as they 
are prohibited from writing to local disk. The server-side TM solution, TIP [8, 6], 
uses 2PC but requires the TM of participating systems to comply with the TIP 
specification. Examples of middleware TM are [13,17]. Some middleware systems, 
[17], are extensible so that application specific solutions can be constructed, e.g. to 
provide concurrency control for extended transactions using plug-in codes. 
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A limitation of current Web TM is dependency on 2PC or its variant, presumed 
abort (PA). Consequently, resource blocking can occur, since sub transactions can not 
be unilaterally committed or aborted in prepare-to-commit state [14]. Also, excessive 
message overheads are incurred [12] that delays release of resources. Poor throughput 
can result, because on failure, transactions normally abort when not recoverable. The 
demand for ’prepare-to-commit’ state limits 2PC-based protocols to homogeneous 
database systems [1]. Also, there is no support for advanced transactions requiring co- 
operation and data sharing among users [17]. In summary, ACID-based Web TM 
does not reflect the generic nature of Web, which provides opportunities for 
innovative complex forms of applications, accessing multiple heterogeneous 
autonomous information sources, with interaction and co-operation between users. 
The above deficiencies motivate our new approach, WebTraM. 



3. WebTraM - An Overview 

WebTraM supports multidatabase transactions on heterogeneous autonomously 
administered database systems. These are accessed via Web and database servers. TM 
manages transactions within the Web {Web transactions, denoted T^eb) and within 
participating DBMS {local transactions). Here, our concern is with Web transactions, 
since local TM is devolved to participating DBMS. 

Informally, a Web transaction, Tweb, is defined as execution of a Web application 
which can be divided into well defined units that provides semantically correct 
transitions between consistent and possibly temporarily invalid states of the shared 
database systems. This definition is based on that in [15], with qualification that states 
can be temporarily invalid when T^eb partially commits. 

A subtransaction, STj of T^eb, is compensatable if its effects on the database can 
be semantically undone by executing a compensating transaction. It is replaceable if 
there is an associated alternative transaction. Subtransactions can therefore be 
classified as compensatable-only (CO), replaceable-only (RO), replaceable and 
compensatable (R-C), or non-compensatable and non-replaceable (NC-RC). 

Tweb is defined formally (adapting the formalism in [5]) as a tuple, T^eb = (ST, 
PaO), where ST is a set of subtransaction, ST= [STj I i = l...n], and PaO is a partial 
ordering of the subtransactions which determines their order of execution. Each ST i 
has a type (CO, RO, ...) and is a sequence of operation, which may in turn be 
subtransactions, and which conclude with either abort or commit. STi is therefore 
defined by a tuple, STj = (TST, Comp), where TSTg [CO, RO, R-C, NC-RC], and 
Comp is of type seq (update I select I Comp I commit I abort ) with the constraint that 
either commit or abort occurs only once within the sequence as the last element. 

3.1 The SACReD Properties 

Classical ACID properties are unenforceable within the Web-environment. Instead, 
WebTraM enforces semantic atomicity (SA) [16, 1], which allows unilateral 
commitment of subtransactions. SA requires that a transaction, T^eb, commits only 
when all of its subtransactions, STi, have committed. Otherwise, T^eb must abort, in 
which case the effects of any subtransaction that has committed must undone by 
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executing a compensating transaction. By enforcing SA intermediate states of local 
databases become accessible. Thus consistency can be enforced only at the 
component database level. Inter-database consistency cannot be enforced. In 
WebTraM, the shared state of databases temporarily remains inconsistent when any 
STi is locally committed and the global decision is to abort. However, such 
inconsistency is eventually removed using compensating transactions. 

Durability requires that effects of a committed transaction must be made 
permanent in the respective databases even in the case of failures. 

WebTraM defines resiliency as desirable, but not mandatory. This is important in 
Web environment, as transactions are vulnerable to failures due to unreliable nature of 
Internet, stronger requirements for local autonomy and consequentially increased 
likelihood of subtransaction failures. Resilience is increased by associating alternative 
transactions with subtransactions, that result in successful completion. 

Thus in WebTraM, Tweb is characterised by the properties of: Semantic Atomicity, 
Consistency, Resiliency, Durability (or SACReD). 

3.2 The Architecture 

The architecture within which WebTraM operates differentiates between Web and 
database levels (Figure 1). A transaction follows the commit procedure of open- 
nested transactions at Web level, and closed-nested transactions at database level. The 
architecture is based on the middleware approach [2] and comprises distributed 
components, including clients, HTTP/IIOP protocols, Web and database servers, a 
Web Transaction Coordinator (WTC), and Web Transaction Agents (WTAs). 




Figure 1. Architecture of the WebTraM 

WebTraM protocols are implemented by WTC and WTA components such that 
autonomy of participating systems is preserved. It does not require special 
characteristics (e.g. prepare-to-commit state) from the participants, and therefore 
presents itself as just another user. WTC must offer the necessary functionalities 
needed by the transactions and works independently of participating systems. WTAs 
act as interfaces to underlying systems, and handle the protocol for a Web transaction. 



4. Web Transaction Reliability Protocols 

We formally define protocols used within WebTraM that ensure reliability [14] of a 
system. In the presence (and absence) of failures, a reliable system terminates a Web 
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transaction such that requirements of the SA property are met (to guarantee the 
consistency of the shared state of databases), and makes persistent effects of 
committed transactions (to ensure durability). The protocols must therefore deal with: 
transaction failures (FI) which occur if a transaction is aborted by participating 
DBMS [14]; site failures (F2), which occur if participating systems experience 
hardware or software failures; and Internet failures (F3) which give rise to 
communication failures resulting in lost or undeliverable messages. 

We specify a protocol, PI, using CCS [11]. Initially we assume a failure free 
environment in which only transaction failures (FI) occur. 

4.1 Failure Free Environment 

PI is defined as a multi-processes program in which WTC and each WTA are 
processes. WTC and WTA exchange messages during the execution of the protocol. 
First, we model individual behaviour of WTC and WTAs and then combine them to 
define the protocol PI. Message communication is diagrammatically shown in Figure 
2, as a CCS state transition diagram. 

Web Transaction Coordinator 

Initially, a new transaction, T^eb, is assigned to a WTC. When T^eb starts, WTC 
records the begin of T^eb in a log file using a simple write, and enters into a wait state, 
awaiting messages from the WTAs concerning completion of subtransactions. (Note 
that, at the start WTC does not send a prepare messages to WTAs, as is necessary in 
the lYV protocol [7]. Also, WTAs can send votes after processing ST, because WTC 
starts the protocol as soon as it starts the execution of a Web transaction). 

def 

WTC = newTrans(Tweb) • WTC^ (Tweb) 

def 

WTC^ (Tweb) s - write (begin-of-Tweb) • Wait (0, rec, Tweb) 

where rec = { 1 .. k} is a set of indices of WTAs having sent their votes, 
def 

Wait (n, rec, Tweb) — if n = no-of-ST then WTC-commit (Tweb) 

no-of-ST 

else ^ votCk (vote) . if k e rec then ignore (vote) 

k=l 

else if vote = local-abortedi then s - write (local-abortedj) . WTC-abort(STi, Tweb) 
else s - write (local-commitedi) . Wait (n + 1, rec, Tweb) 

WTC first tests if the vote received from WTA^, is duplicate, i.e., k g rec, in which 
case it is ignored. If k g rec, then WTC acts according to WTC-commit(Tweb) to 
commit T^eb, or WTC-abort(STi, T^eb) to abort T^eb (if STj is not replaceable). 

def 

WTC-commit (Tweb) — f - write (commit-decision) . send-commit (0, no-of-ST) 
def 

send-commit (i, no-of-ST) if i = no-of-ST then Global-commit 

no-of-ST 

else ^ g - commit k • send-commit (i-i-1, no-of-ST) 

k=l 
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def 

Global-commit = Terminate (Tweb) • WTC 

WTC forcibly writes the commit decision and sends global commit messages to all 
WTAs. It then terminates T^eb according to Global-commit and starts the processing 
of a new Web transaction. Note that WTC does not require acknowledgements from 
WTAs regarding the commit of STi as they are already (unilaterally) committed. 

WTC-abort(STi,Tweb)= if replaceable (STi) then Wait (n, rec, Tweb) 

else f - write (abort-decision) , send-abort (0, no-of-ST) 

If an aborted subtransaction, STi, is replaceable, then it is replaced by an alternative 
subtransaction. WTC then waits for WTA’s decision regarding commit or abort of the 
alternative subtransaction. If STj is not replaceable then WTC forcibly writes the 
abort decision and proceeds according to send-abort(i, no-of-ST) as follow: 

def 

send-abort (i, no-of-ST) = if i = no-of-ST then Global-abort 

no-of-ST 

else ^ g - abort k . send-abort (i-bl, no-of-ST) 

k=l 

def 

Global-abort = Terminate (Tweb) • WTC 

WTC sends global-abort messages to all the WTAs, and terminates the transaction. 

Web Transaction Agent 

In PI, WTAs exhibit similar characteristics. Thus, we model a single generic WTA 
and then make use of the CCS re-labelling operator [] to define individual WTAs. 

Initially, when a new STj is assigned to a WTA, it writes the begin-of STj in the 
log file using simple write operation and then starts the processing. 

def 

WTA(STi) = s - write (begin-of- ST) , WTA-process (ST) 

def 

WTA-process(ST) = execute(ST) . Voting (ST) -i- (g-abort . abort (ST) . 

s - write (STi-global-abort) . Terminate (STi) , 0) 

After executing STj, WTA sends a vote to WTC. Also WTA can receive a global- 
abort message from WTC amid the processing of STj. If that occurs, WTA must abort 
and terminate STj. This situation can arise when WTC receives an abort vote from 
another WTA, in which case WTC has to send global abort messages to all WTAs. 

def 

Voting(STi) = if commit(STi) then local-committed (ST) else local-aborted (STi) 

def 

local-aborted (STi) = f - write (abort-decision) , vote (abort) . Terminate ( STi) , 0 

WTA forcibly writes the abort of STi, sends an abort vote to WTC, and declares STj 
as local-aborted. It then terminates STi , and stops processing. 

def 

local-committed(STi) = f - write (commit-decision), vote (commit),Wait(WTC-decision) 
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WTA forcibly writes a commit decision, sends a commit vote to WTC and then waits 
for WTC’ s decision. 

def 

Wait(WTC-decision) = (g-commit . global-commit(STi))+(g-abort . global-abort (STi)) 

def 

global-commit (STj) = s - write (STi-global-commit) . Terminate ( STi) . 0 

WTA simply writes the global commit of STi and changes the status of STj from 
local-committed to global-committed. 

def 

global-abort (STi) = if local-committed (STi) 

then compensate(comp(STi)) . s - write (STi-compensated) , Terminate ( STi) . 0 

If STi is locally-committed and WTA receives an abort message, WTA must execute 
the compensating transaction for STi. This is logged by WTA by simply writing the 
compensation decision and then marking the end of ST i. 



WTC WTA 




Now we define the behaviours of individual WTAs as instances of the above generic 
WTA using the relabelling function [] as follow. 

def 

WTAk(k=i..n) = WTA[procesSk/ process, votCk/vote, compensatCk / compensate, g-commitk / g-commit, g- 

abortk / g-abort] 

In the above, a label pair such as process^ / process defines the mapping of process to 
process^, and vote to vote^, and so on. We place the restriction that messages that can 
be communicated between WTC and WTAs are vote-commit, vote-abort, g-commit, 
and g-abort. This prevents floating of malicious messages between WTC and WTA. 
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no-of -ST 

L = { U votCi } LJ { g-commit, g-abort } ; L is a set of labels (or actions) 
i=l 

PI is therefore defined as follow: 

def 

PI = (WTCl WTAi I WTA 2 I WTA3....WTAk)\L 

4.2 Failure and Recovery 

We now describe how protocol PI in the presence of F2 and F3 maintains the 
reliability of the Web TM system. We assume that an appropriate timeout period has 
been pre-determined according to the relation Time-out > Decisioux + MessagCx, 
where Decisioux is the time WTC and WTAs take to reach a commit/abort decision, 
and MessagCx is the time needed to receive a decision. 

4.2.1 WTC Site Failure (F2) 

WTC (sequentially) passes through the states: initial, wait, and decision (Figure. 2). 
The behaviour of WTC (Figure.3a) in these states is described as follow. 

If WTC-state = initial a WTC-status = fail then WTC 



else S - write (begin-of-Tweb) ■ Wait (0, rec, Tweb) 

When WTC recovers from failures in the initial state it must restart T^eb from the 
beginning, as no information is logged about the beginning of T^eb- If there is no 
failure then WTC changes to a Wait state. 

If WTC-state = wait a WTC-status = fail then WTC-Restart 
else WTC-commit (Tweb) + WTC-abort (Tweb) 

After recovery, WTC executes the restart process, WTC-Restart, and waits for votes 
of pending WTAs. If no failure occurs, it will commit or abort T^eb, as appropriate. 



If WTC-state = decision a WTC-status = fail then WTC-Restart else Terminate (Tweb) 

If WTC fails after having written the global commit or abort decision, it will send 
again the decision messages to all WTAs, using the restart process as some messages 
may have been received by the WTAs, whereas others may not. 

4.2.2 WTA Site Failure (F2) 

WTA (sequentially) passes through the following states with respect to STi: initial, 
processing, voting, wait (Figure. 2). The behaviour of WTA (as shown in Figure. 3b) 
in these states when errors of type F2 occur is described as follow. 

If WTA-state = initial a WTA-status = failed then WTA (STj) else WTA-process (STj) 

def 

WTA-process (ST) = execute (ST) . Voting (ST) 
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WTA-process(STi) 
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Voting(STi) 



WTA-Restart(STi) 



Figure 3a. State Transition Diagram 
of WTC during F2 




Figure 3b. State Transition Diagram of WTA during F2 



WTA has to re-execute STi after recovering from failure, by following WTA (STi). 
Since STj has not yet started, there is no information available in the log file. In the 
case of no failure, WTA records the beginning of STi and starts processing. 

If WTA-state = processing a WTA-status = fail then WTA-Restart else Voting (ST) 

def 

Voting (STi) = if commit(STi) then local-committed (ST) else local-aborted (STj) 

If WTA fails during the processing of STi, it has to follow the restart process, which 
checks the status of STi from the log file. On the other hand, if failure does not occur, 
WTA changes to the voting state. 

If WTA-state = voting a WTA-status = fail then WTA-Restart 
else Wait (WTC-decision) v Terminate . 0 

If WTA fails after writing the local commit or abort decision in the log file, but has 
not sent its vote to WTC, the following must happen. After recovery, WTA will 
follow the restart process, in which case, either WTA sends an abort vote to the WTC 
and terminate STi, or it sends a commit vote to WTC and wait for WTC’s decision 
concerning global commit or abort. 

If WTA-state = wait a WTA-status = fail then WTA-Restart else Terminate . 0 

If WTA fails while waiting for WTC decision, i.e., to commit or abort STi, the 
following must occur. After recovery, WTA will query WTC to determine that global 
decision. This is done by following the restart process, because it is possible that 
WTC might have sent the decision while WTA was unable to operate due to failure. 

4.2.3 The Internet Failure (F3) 

Failures F3 affect the WTC and WTAs in the following states. 
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WTC Wait State 

In this state WTC is waiting for WTAs’ votes. If a vote from WTA fails to arrive due 
to F3, then WTC will timeout and will therefore assume STi has aborted. WTC will 
interpret this as a WTA site failure. The situation is modelled as follow: 

def 

Wait (n, rec, Tweb) — if n = no-of-ST then WTC-commit (Tweb) 

no-of-ST 

else ^ votCk (vote) . if k e rec then ignore (vote) 

k=l 

else if (vote = local-abortedi v timeout) 

then S - write (local-abortedi) , WTC-abort(STi, T„eb) 

else S - write (local-commitedi) . Wait (n -i- 1, rec, Tweb) 

WTC executes the action WTC-abort(STi, T^eb) to abort STj if it receives an abort 
vote or if it times out due to lack of a response from WTA. 

WTA Wait State 

In this state WTA is waiting for WTC’s decision regarding the global commit or 
abort. If WTA fails to receive the decision message, it will assume a WTC failure. 

def 

Wait(WTC-decision) = If no-WTC-decision then timeout . send-request , Wait(WTC-decision) 

If no global commit or abort message has been received and the timeout period 
expires, then WTA re-sends a request to WTC regarding the global decision. 



5. Conclusions and Future Work 

We have shown that the ACID properties are over restrictive for Web TM and 
therefore presented a new approach, WebTraM, which ensures SACReD properties. 
We have formally defined WebTraM protocols. We believe that formal specifications 
are necessary, because of the complexity of the Web environment, and the importance 
of establishing correctness criteria against which to verify and validate. 

Preliminary analysis (Table 1) shows PI performs better than 2PC and PA, in term 
of: number of messages, information logging, and consumption of system resources 
(within a failure free environment, as in [12,7]). 



Table 1: Comparison of PI with 2PC and PA (commit/abort of a Web transaction) 
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C: commit case, A: abort case, n: no. of participants, M-Sent: messages sent by coordinator and 
participants, M-Rel: messages needed to release system resources, FW-Op: no. of forced-write operations. 
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Fewer messages and forced writes (in commit case) are required. Also, WebTraM 
does not require a message from WTC to release system resources. PI enhances 
resilience, and supports advanced transactions, heterogeneous systems, and preserves 
their autonomy. We are currently implementing and evaluating WebTraM as 
prototype CORBA-compliant middleware. 
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Abstract. A new approach to building Web-based framework for CSCW appli- 
cations is proposed. The framework is based on Resource Server, a multiversion 
Web server of three-tier architecture, composed of an interpreter of a query lan- 
guage as main interface of the server, specialized object-oriented database of in- 
formation resources as an engine, and an XML wrapper as a gateway for data 
repositories. A particular emphasis is put on providing the server engine with 
basic transactional properties to support cooperative work: atomicity, consis- 
tency and durability, on one hand, and users' awareness and negotiations, on the 
other hand. The proposed Web server can be used as a flexible and scalable in- 
formation exchange tool for cooperative work in the integrated processes of de- 
velopment, production and maintenance, as well as for advanced e-business ap- 
plications. 



1 Introduction 

The WWW - by now the most popular service over the Internet - grows and evolves 
rapidly, from a simple, read-only data storage system, as it was a few years ago, to 
nowadays universal, distributed platform for information exchange. New Web-based 
applications with freely distributed data, end-users, servers, and clients, operating 
worldwide, are central topics of many research activities. At first glance, the Internet 
is an attractive base for a distributed computer system supporting cooperative work 
(CSCW), since the Internet is the most flexible network with the architecture that 
could support group activities to maximum extent. 

There are several well-known and widely used Internet communication services: e- 
mail, chat, news, file and data transfer, remote computing, etc. Most of these services 
are well scalable to many application areas, from a local intranet server for a few 
people, to global systems like search services and public network portals for millions 
of users per day. Web servers can store and give access to data of any type and size, 
offering in addition some utilities, as client- and server-side computing and data for- 
matting. However, looking more deeply, the Web is still not equipped with several 
mechanisms, useful or even necessary for building a cooperative environment. 
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First of all, the cooperative environment mentioned above should provide durabil- 
ity for all the data stored on servers and accessible to clients. Next, it should preserve 
consistency of data that have to be always accurate and mutually up-to-date. Finally, 
atomicity of groups of logically related operations would be required. Changes of 
values must be applied either for all the data involved in the group of operations, or, if 
it is not possible, they should be prohibited as long as all the data are fully accessible. 
Those properties are very important in case of collaborative design applications and 
collaborative software engineering applications. They are extremely important in case 
of collaborative e-business applications that support business transactions [1], which in 
a real life are always atomic, consistent and durable. Without these properties deploy- 
ment of e-business applications would be very restricted. Notice, that the above three 
properties: atomicity, consistency, and durability - are basic features of database man- 
agement systems (DBMS). To provide them so called ACID transactions are com- 
monly used, which in case of DBMS have also the isolation property [2]. 

Up till now, there is no generic transaction support for Web services. Although du- 
rability for Web data is preserved, the two remaining required features - consistency 
and atomicity - are not provided. This is due to the data model used for the Web serv- 
ers, where only read operations are permitted, while updating is done out-of-control, 
usually over a flat file system or a back-end database a WWW server takes its docu- 
ments from. The only way to improve consistency is to stop a WWW service, update 
all its documents, and start it once again. Note, however, that this may introduce sev- 
eral errors for remote clients, as they cannot know in advance whether the “hanging” 
system is soon going to be updated or simply the network connection is broken. 

In such situation, a natural solution could be to override the DBMS transaction 
mechanism and to model it at a higher level, for the whole Web server. It is even more 
motivated, because a transaction mechanism provided at this level would cover not 
only database operations, but also all operations in other data repositories (e.g., files). 

The classical transaction mechanism, however, is not rich enough for distributed, 
Web-based, cooperative environment [3]. First of all, the isolation property is too 
restrictive, since in practice it excludes any form of collaboration, especially in a 
loosely distributed environment. Next, transaction integrity should be relaxed. Finally, 
to support real cooperation among members of a working group, at least two addi- 
tional mechanisms should be provided. First, it should be possible for a transaction to 
involve a group of users rather than a single user [4] as for classical DBMSs. In coop- 
erative environment, where transactions are long and produce many intermediate re- 
sults which should be visible for other users, this is a group of users that decides to- 
gether how to complete the transaction. Second, in case of access conflicts that occur 
during the execution of both a single transaction and a set of transactions, some nego- 
tiations should be provided [5, 6] that potentially can resolve such problems in a dy- 
namic way, as a result of discussions undertaken by members of the working team. 

To summarize, Web servers require transaction mechanisms to correctly support 
cooperation activities. However, to be effectively used in the Web environment, the 
transaction mechanism from the classical DBMS should be substantially extended. 
Speaking very informally, at least two new features are necessary: cooperation sup- 
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port inside transactions, and negotiation support among transactions whenever an 
access conflict is detected. 

There are two main contributions of this paper. First, the paper proposes a new ar- 
chitecture for a Web server. This architecture is of three-tier type, and it is composed 
of a query language interpreter as the interface to the server, a specialized object- 
oriented database of resources as an engine, equipped additionally with transaction and 
user managers, and an XML wrapper as a gateway to data repositories. Second, the 
paper introduces so-called teamwork transactions that are modeled and managed at the 
Web server level and that override database transactions. Speaking briefly, a single 
teamwork transaction is assigned to the entire group of collaborating users, still pre- 
serving, however, the identity of individuals. The proposed transaction model is in- 
spired by the natural perception, that a team of intensively cooperating users can be 
considered as a single virtual user, with more than one brain, and more than two hands 
operating on several keyboards. We also propose extensions to transaction manage- 
ment methods, with respect to the specificity of negotiations in the scope of a single 
transaction and a group of related transactions. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 overall system architec- 
ture is presented, with particular care taken on functionality of the lower and the mid- 
dle tiers, i.e., repository manager, and server engine. In Section 3, the concept of 
teamwork transaction is presented, including basic operations on teamwork transac- 
tions. In Section 4 main aspects of data management are pointed out that are related to 
resource distribution. Section 5 concludes the paper. 

2 Overall System Architecture 

We propose a new architecture for a multiversion Resource Server compliant with 
recently proposed three-tier architecture for Web services [7]. This architecture con- 
sists in using an interpreter of the proposed RML query language as the main gateway 
for the Resource Server, Resource Server Engine for managing versions of resources 
as well as meta-data [8], Transaction Manager to control users’ transactions. User 
Manager to keep information about users, and XML [9] Wrapper as the gateway for 
data repositories (Fig. 1). The RML query language is used not only to read server’s 
data, but also to define, manipulate, and control both data and their corresponding 
meta-data (data descriptions) as well as transactions and users. The data model for the 
Resource Server Engine is based on the MHD versioning model originally proposed 
for multi version object-oriented databases [10]. The Repository Manager with the 
XML Wrapper allows storing both data and meta-data across many repositories, not 
restricted to only flat file system or a back-end database. 

The lower tier is responsible for physical data access. This tier is composed of three 
sub-layers: the XML Wrapper, Cache layer, and Driver layer. The way this tier works 
is the following. A request from the middle tier (from the Resource Server Engine 
described below) is accepted by the XML Wrapper. Based on the request parameters, 
mainly resource identifier or unique name, a resource is identified. For this resource, a 
check is made if it is already wrapped. If so, another check is performed if the 
wrapped resource value is still valid. The latter action stands for local cache of re- 
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sources for the XML Wrapper. If the resource is properly wrapped, its value is re- 
turned to the middle tier. Note that the returned value is XML-based. 




Fig. 1. The proposed architecture of query able, multi version Web server 

If the resource is not wrapped, the Cache layer is contacted and a check is made if a 
raw resouree value is already got from the external repository. If so, this value is sent 
back to the wrapper, where it is properly encoded into the XML, stored in loeal eache 
for the XML Wrapper and finally sent back to the middle tier. 

If the raw resource value is not cached, it should be got from a given repository. 
Looking at repository type, proper driver from the Driver layer is contacted to fetch 
the value from given repository using respeetive URL. Although usually the repository 
types and real resouree URLs are system-generated, users may freely ehange them. 
Moreover, different resources may be physieally stored in different repositories. There 
are several possible drivers and repository types. 

■ All-in-memory driver, all resources are kept in the local operational memory, and in 
certain moments, all server contents is saved to a file; 

■ File system driver, information is loaded on-the-fly from XML-encoded files; 

■ Other Resource Server: information is loaded from another, remote Resource Server 
by the use of the RML query language; 

■ LDAP and HTTP drivers: information is loaded on-the-fly from LDAP or HTTP 
(WWW) server, respectively; 

■ DMBS driver: information is stored as XML-encoded tuples in a relational database. 

As it can be seen, the main purpose of the lower tier is to access resources stored in 
different repositories and eonvert them into a common format. Once eonverted, re- 
sources are eached for future use. Note once again, that different resourees may be 
physically stored in different repositories, enabling easy data distribution. 

Middle tier is responsible for data accessing and searching. It is composed of five 
modules: Query Interpreter, XML Parser, Transaction Manager, User Manager, and 
Resource Server Engine. This tier works in the following way. A text-based query sent 
from the elient-tier is passed to the Query Interpreter. The Interpreter invokes standard 
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XML parser to build syntactical tree for the query. This tree is passed back and trav- 
ersed by the Query Interpreter according to semantic rules of the RML query lan- 
guage. The interpretation process is recursive, i.e., if intermediate results are queries, 
they are processed in the same way. Thus, values of some resources or just computed 
results could be used as parts of other queries. During query interpretation, values for 
resources are fetched from and stored into the Resource Server Engine. This module is 
responsible for management of resources, their versions and values, and their meta- 
data. To this end, this module directly accesses the lower (physical) tier to read and 
write values of resources. The Resource Server Engine is implemented as an object- 
oriented multiversion database, with well-defined schema, and instances of objects 
fetched from the lower tier - the XML Wrapper. 

The above-mentioned RML - Resource Manipulation Language - is XML- 
compliant, text-based language used for the following purposes: (1) maintaining defi- 
nitions of the elements of the multiversion database, and (2) operating on these ele- 
ments. On one hand RML queries are based on widely used SQL [11] programming 
language. On the other hand, queries are encapsulated into XML [12] document. Thus, 
universality of both database query language and main data-exchange language of the 
Internet is preserved, giving a new functionality: easy sending an SQL-like query via 
Internet to be interpreted by standard Internet software. This is due to the fact that 
RML queries and query results are XML-encoded texts. Thus, no special support is 
needed and any standard XML browser [13, 14], maybe embedded in a Java applet, 
could be used at the client tier. 

The Transaction Manager and the User Manager modules from the middle tier are 
used for managing transactions invoked in distributed environment by users belonging 
to different workgroups. They are presented in details further in the paper. 

3. Teamwork Transactions 

3.1 Basic Concepts 

Before we introduce teamwork transactions, we have to define some basic concepts. A 
Web Resource Server can be accessed in practice by an arbitrary number of users who 
work independently, or collaborate with others being members of the same working 
group. Depending on whether users collaborate or do not, and how tight is their col- 
laboration, we distinguish two levels of users’ grouping: conferences and teams. 

A conference groups users who aim to achieve the common goal, e.g. to prepare a 
co-authored Web-site, design a new version of an electronic chip, write a common 
document. Users belonging to the same conference can communicate with each other 
and be informed about progress of common work by the use of typical Internet serv- 
ices, like e-mail, chat, and news. Conferences are logically independent, i.e. a user 
working in the scope of a single conference is not influenced by work being done in 
other conferences. It is possible for a single user to participate simultaneously in many 
conferences through different web browser windows, thus the intersection between 
two conferences need not be empty. In this case, however, actions performed in one 
conference are logically independent from actions performed in other conferences. 
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Users belonging to the same conference can collaborate tightly or loosely, depend- 
ing on whether they perform the same common task, or they just aim to achieve the 
same final goal, respectively. Tightly collaborating users are grouped into the same 
team (i.e., a team is a subset of its corresponding conference). 

A teamwork transaction is a flat, ordered set of operations performed by users of 
the same team, which is atomic, consistent and durable. In other words, a teamwork 
transaction is the only unit of communication between a virtual user representing 
members of a team, and the Resource Server of the architecture given in Section 2. 

3.2 Isolation Levels 

Two teamwork transactions from two different conferences behave in a way similar to 
classical database transactions, which means that they work in mutual isolation. In 
case of access conflicts, resulting from attempts to operate on the same resource in 
incompatible modes, one of transactions is suspended or delayed, depending on the 
concurrency control policy used in the Transaction Manager (cf. Fig. 1). 

Two teamwork transactions from the same conference behave in a non-classical 
way, which means that the isolation property is partially relaxed for them. In case of 
access conflicts, so called negotiation mechanism is triggered, which informs users 
assigned to both transactions about the conflict, giving them details concerning opera- 
tions which have caused it. Then, the users can consult their intended operations using 
conferencing Web tools, and negotiate on how to resolve their mutual problem. If 
commonly agreed, they can undertake one of the actions described in Section 4.2, in 
order to avoid access conflict; if they succeed, transactions can be continued. 

A particular mechanism is used in case of conflicting operations of the same team- 
work transaction, if different Internet users perform them. There is no isolation be- 
tween operations of different users, however in this situation so called notification 
mechanism is triggered by the Resource Server, which aims to keep the users assigned 
to the same transaction aware of operations done by other users. After notification, 
users assigned to the same transaction continue their work, as if nothing happened. 
Notice that in case of users of the same team, we assume deep mutual confidence. 

Different levels of isolation among operations performed by different users are il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2. Users Uj and are associated to the same teamwork transaction, 
which is encompassed by conference C,. Their operations are intermingled, but both 
users see all operations performed from the beginning of the transaction. If they mod- 
ify the same resource, the more recent operation overwrites the previous one. Users Uj 
and are totally isolated from users and U^, whose transactions are encompassed 
by conference C^. Users and are partially isolated, because they belong to differ- 
ent teams: and respectively. C/^does not see operations of U^, except of the one 

that causes a conflict. In case of the situation is symmetric. This can help in solving 
access conflict in the near future by mutual negotiations. 

As it has been already mentioned, in the proposed approach teamwork transactions 
override the transactional mechanisms at the DBMS level. It is feasible, since team- 
work transactions are managed at a higher level (i.e. at a middle tier) than the data 
repositories, in particular the DBMS, do reside (i.e. at a lower tier; cf. Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 2. Isolation levels among Internet users 

In order to support users’ notification and negotiations, a single conference that ac- 
cesses DBMS resources is modeled by a single DBMS transaction. Thus, the DBMS 
transaction is potentially long-duration transaction, because it encompasses all DBMS 
operations performed in the scope of a respective conference. Notice that since in 
general many teams can work in the same conference and every team is assigned to a 
separate teamwork transaction - a single DBMS transaction encompasses potentially 
many teamwork transactions executed in the same conference. 

4 Data Management 

In this section we discuss possible distribution architectures by combining concepts 
introduced in Section 2 with teamwork transactions described in Section 3. 

Due to the architecture of the Resource Server it is possible to share some re- 
sources among the servers, thus allowing resource distribution (cf. Section 2). A 
shared resource exists in several cached copies on several Resource Servers. Reading 
requests for cached copies are either performed locally, if the original is not changed, 
or forwarded to the Resource Server that keeps the original, if the latter has changed 
and a new, actual copy is needed somewhere. Writing requests to a copy are always 
immediately forwarded to its corresponding original, thus the global consistency of the 
original and its copies is always preserved. 

Sample data distribution for a set of three Resource Servers A, B, and C is pre- 
sented in Fig. 3. A client asks server A for a current value of resource R. This resource 
is cached from the server B. Thus, server A performs a RML query to verify cached 
value of this resource. If the value is not accurate, a new value in taken from server B 
by the query. Note that the whole process of caching is fully automated, and the user is 
not informed about the fact that the data he/she requested is physically taken from 
another remote server. Note also that the caching and access redirection may be per- 
formed at more than one level. Thus more than two Resource Servers are involved, for 
example server B may in turn redirect user access for resource R to server C. Of 
course, more far the original resource is away, longer it takes to verify and eventually 
get its value. However, regardless of a number of levels used, the obtained resource 
value is always up-to-date. This organization does not force the information to be 
localized and managed centrally, however, it makes it possible to keep all information 
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always consistent, not only from a point of view of a single user, but also from a point 
of view of the whole team. 

Due to a fact that not all users are permitted to perform all tasks, a mechanism to 
verify access rights is provided, taking into account not only the users’ rights, but also 
a place of the requested resource in the network of Resource Servers. Thus, from a 
point of view of a single Resource Server, two groups of users are considered: local 
users, controlled by this server, and remote users, controlled by other servers from the 
network. We assume that remote users should not have full access to all local re- 
sources. Instead, their access should be limited only to those resources whose values 
are explicitly marked as released, i.e., which are frozen and explicitly declared for 
public use. As a consequence, only local users have rights to update values of re- 
sources. Thus, a remote access never conflicts with a local one (and vice-versa), as all 
remote accesses concern only public, frozen, read-only resources. 




Fig, 3. Distribution of resources in a network of Resource Servers 

From the point of view of a single Resource Server, to distinguish local and remote 
users, a special conference (cf. Section 3) named public is provided. The public con- 
ference concerns all remote users and released resources. There is only one such con- 
ference for a single Resource Server. A local conference concerns local users only and 
both working and released resources. There are as many local conferences as needed. 

Thus, accessing released resources by members of the public conference is never 
conflicting with any other user. An access to local (i.e., not released) resourees some- 
times implies a conflict, and such conflict is negotiated inside a team working in a 
scope of a given local conference (cf. Section 4.2). 

Access to resources through public and private conferences is presented in Fig. 4. 
The public conference is reserved for the users accessing the Resource Server re- 
motely. Note that only resources marked as “released” are accessible in such way. 
Two local conferences Q and Q are available for local users. The Q conference pro- 
vides access to local (i.e., non-released) resources only, while the Q conference - to 
both local and released resources. Domains of local resources for Q and are not 
overlapping, thus users of these conferences are never conflicting. Notice, however. 
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that conflicts inside any of these conferences are still possible, although, they are de- 
tected by the Resource Server Engine and may be resolved by the negotiation mecha- 
nism. Notice also that users of neither Cj nor Q conferences can fall into a conflict 
with remote users of C^. In case of users of Q, the reason is that they never access the 
released resources, while in case of users of Q - the reason is that they can simultane- 
ously access with users of only “released”, read-only resources. 




Note that the aforementioned discussion concerns possible access conflicts among 
transactions working in the scope of different conferences. The proposed approach 
assumes that in this case negotiation mechanisms are not needed and transaction are 
managed in a classical manner. However, the negotiation mechanisms augmented by 
users’ awareness mechanisms become very useful while resolving conflicts among 
users working in the scope of the same conference. We discuss these topics in the next 
subsection. 

5 Conclusions and future work 

In this paper a new approach to build Web-based framework for CSCW applications is 
proposed. The framework is based on transactional and queryable Resource Server. 
The server if of three-tier architecture and is composed of XML Wrapper and Cache 
modules in the lower tier, and specialized, object-oriented database as the server en- 
gine in the middle tier. The engine is equipped with an interpreter of the RML query 
language. The RML language is used as the main gateway to the server, enabling 
creating, accessing searching, managing, and deleting resources from the server. The 
language is based on two standards: the SQL query language, widely used in the area 
of relational databases, and the XML language, being a commonly used standard in 
data exchange among Web servers and clients. 

A particular approach to transaction management in Web-based systems supporting 
negotiations and collaboration has also been proposed. The approach is based on a 
new transaction model that is straightforward and natural, since strictly cooperating 
users are considered as a single virtual user. This assumption allows in practice unre- 
stricted exchange of information among members of the same team. 
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The basic idea of the proposed approach is that collaborating users try to solve ac- 
cess conflicts detected during mutual negotiations. As a consequence, the problems 
related to concurrent execution of users’ operations are resolved at the higher level 
than the level of the DBMS (as it happens classically). Speaking more technically, 
when access conflict occurs, all available information on this conflict is presented to 
the users. Then the users can negotiate, presenting they intentions concerning future 
work, and choose one of the proposed transaction management methods which aim at 
conflict avoidance. 

A prototype of a Web server based on the proposed architecture is now being im- 
plemented. The implementation is based on Java programming language. Current 
work is concentrated on data distribution and intelligent caching of remote resources 
stored in different repositories. Future work goes towards building, on the framework 
presented in this paper, specialized applications for software engineering and auto- 
matic configuration of remotely executed Java programs, e.g., agents. 
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Abstract 

Searching and retrieving the right information from the World-Wide Web 
(WWW) has always been considered of foremost importance and of considerable 
A.I. intensivity. Internet search technologies have been evolving over the years 
and will continue to do so as the WWW will continue to expand in size and 
increase in popularity. In a desperate attempt to restore order to the WWW 
after the chaos that has developed due to its heterogeneous, unstructured and 
uncensored nature, the extended Markup Language (XML) is being heralded as 
the successor to HTML. In this paper we investigate the evolution of Internet 
search technologies and present a possible and viable solution in a functional sys- 
tem we developed and which makes use of XML at its very core. We discuss the 
design issues involved as well as practical issues such as tendencies and tactics 
employed by some of the major players in this well-sought area. 

1 Introduction 

The Internet is the World-Wide network of computers that began in the 1970s as 
a communications network between American government defence organisations. 
In 1984 control over the network was handed to the private sector and by 1989 
the World-Wide Web (WWW), often referred to as the web, was developed. 
The WWW, which came out of work by the British scientists Berners-Lee et 
al. [BLCL+94] working at the European particle physics research establishment, 
CERN in Geneva, is the whole constellation of resources available on the Internet. 
The main idea is to merge the techniques of computer networking and hypertext 
into a powerful and easy to use global information system. Hypertext is text 
or graphics with links to further information, on the model of references in a 
scientific paper or cross-references in a dictionary. With electronic documents, 
these cross-references can be followed by a mouse-click, and in the case of the 
WWW, the staggering wealth of knowledge and experience, deposited and stored 
on server machines scattered across the Internet, is available to its on-line world. 

When people access the web, they are either searching for specific informa- 
tion, or they are simply browsing, i.e. looking for something new or interesting 
(by a process often referred to as surfing). These two activities, searching and 
browsing, have associated applications over the WWW to access and help iden- 
tify resources within the electronic documents respectively. The main difference 
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between browsing and searching is that while no search statement or query is 
specified during the browsing activity, users explicitly express a search statement 
by submitting a query defining their information requirement to a web-search 
application, better known as a search engine. Links to potentially relevant in- 
formation is presented by these search engines to the users, who can access and 
browse the information using a web browser. 



2 Search Engines MetaSearchers 



The problem of browsing massive amounts of information in search of relevant 
material, described in the introduction, was initially addressed by the devel- 
opment and application of search engines and meta-search engines to locate 
information held on the WWW. In this section an in-depth analysis of these 
two search techniques is undertaken because of their direct relevance to the evo- 
lution process of Internet search technologies. Meta-searching is one technique 
employed in higher ordered systems discussed in Section 5, while search engines 
are also employed in the system we developed and present, apart from giving a 
major contribution to the meta-search technique itself. 

It was pointed out earlier that the reason search engines were initially de- 
veloped was to assist users in finding and accessing information on the WWW. 
They are still one of the primary ways that WWW users use to find informa- 
tion rapidly. Their interaction initialises when a user submits a query to one of 
the search engines. It scans through its index of site contents, which has been 
accumulated by cyclically crawling over the WWW, and displays the results in 
the form of an another web document which is presents to the user. This merely 
consists of a list of often thousands of links that are deemed relevant to the 
users’ search query, and which the user has to scroll through to identify relevant 
information. The links the search engine returns are actual addresses of relevant 
sites on the WWW. These addresses are often referred to as Universal Resource 
Locator (URL) and are unique for each page available on the web. Apart from 
the URLs of relevant sites some search engines present also a summary about 
the site and what a user might expect. In this context, the term ^Search Engine' 
is generally used to refer to the above technology that assists a user to find in- 
formation. Numerous different search engines have been developed ([Sea]) and a 
full evaluation of them can be found in Jenkins et al. [JJBW98]. It will be bene- 
ficial here to discuss the difference between true search engines, directories and 
hybrid search engines by highlighting their specific characteristics in the next 
three sections. The reason for doing this is very important to draw out exactly 
what each system went out to achieve and in which architectural manner this 
was done. Similarly, meta-searching, even though not a search engine in its own 
right, will be discussed because it is extensively employed over the WWW and 
because it forms a vital part of some architectural set-ups of several systems. 
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2.1 True Search Engines 

True search engines constantly visit web sites on the WWW in order to create 
catalogues automatically of web pages. Because these search engines run auto- 
matically and index so many web pages, they may often find information not 
listed in directories. Directories will be discussed in the next section, but only 
the fact that they are humanly administrated, can miss out on specific areas 
allowing gaps and loop holes due to oversights and inconsistencies. True search 
engines on the contrary can wend their way around the WWW by just follow- 
ing URLs listed in a web page and keep on crawling from one site to another, 
processing each page they go through and create their listings automatically. 

The underlying architecture of true search engines has in general three major 
elements. 

First is the spider, also called the crawler. The spider visits a web page, 
reads the whole page, and then follows links to other pages within the site. This 
is what it means when someone refers to a site being ‘spidered’ or ‘crawled’. The 
spider returns to the site on a regular basis, such as every month or two, to look 
for changes. Everything the spider finds goes into the second part of a search 
engine, the index. 

The index, sometimes called the catalogue, is like a giant book containing a 
copy of every web page that the spider finds. If a web page changes, then this 
book is updated with new information. Sometimes it can take a while for new 
pages or changes that the spider finds to be added to the index. Thus, a web 
page may have been ‘spidered’ but not yet ‘indexed’. Until the information is 
indexed, that is added to the index, it is not available to those users employing 
the particular search engine. 

Search engine software is the third part of a search engine. This is the program 
that sifts through the millions of pages recorded in the index to find matches to 
a search and rank the matches in order of what it believes is most relevant to 
the user’s search statement. 

2.2 Directories 

Unlike true search engines, directories are created by humans. Sites must be 
submitted, then they are assigned to an appropriate category or categories. Be- 
cause of the human role, directories can often provide better results than search 
engines. Directories are good if you are willing to sort through menu after menu, 
hunting for the best site. The problem with directories, as highlighted in the 
previous section, is that they are not fully comprehensive and might leave much 
to desire. Search engines are much better if you just want to see what is available 
on a topic since the engine does the hard work - crawling, sifting, indexing, as 
described in the previous section - and a user simply enters a query and reviews 
the resulting hits that are returned by the search engine. The ideal scenario 
would be if a mixture of the best qualities from the true search engines and the 
directories were merged together into one functional system, as described in the 
next section. 
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2.3 Hybrid Search Engines 

To further confuse matters, some search engines also have an associated direc- 
tory. These are sites that have been reviewed or rated. For the most part, these 
reviewed sites do not appear as the ‘default’ when a query is made to a hybrid 
search engine. Instead, a user must consciously choose to see the reviews. This 
is a case of merging the services provided by true search engines and directories 
into one service, as mentioned in the previous section, but the problem is that 
sites have to be submitted for review by the persons maintaining the directory. 
Reviewers often keep an eye on sites submitted, then choose to add those web 
pages that look appealing, in their opinion. These kind of search engines still 
inherit the problems directories have with the additional disadvantage that sites 
submitted for review to be included into the directory, are given no guarantee 
that they will be included. It is a matter of luck and quality and users are not 
given the choice to decide of their own free will what is relevant or not. 

2.4 Meta-Searchers 

Meta-search engines are the most recent step towards centralising searching on 
the WWW. Unlike search engines, they do not crawl the WWW themselves to 
build detailed indices, instead they take one query and send it to several major 
search engines. The results received are blended and aggregated into a single list 
and displayed. The MetaCrawler [SE95] and SavvySearch [DH96], for example, 
are two examples of academic meta-searchers that adopted this technique suc- 
cessfully in order to benefit from the pre-indexed information that can easily be 
accessed from the search engines’ knowledge bases. A query submitted to one of 
these meta-searchers is automatically forwarded to a number of search engines 
which return a number of hits each. These hits are inspected by the meta-search 
engine and after removing duplicates, presents the user with the full list of hits. 

2.5 Limitations 

Different search engines offer different capabilities and vary in the way they 
perform their search, depending on the importance they give to different aspects 
of the retrieval process. Even though they may seem different, a number of 
similarities and common limitations can be identified about the facilities and 
capabilities they provide. These will now be discussed. 

The most popular search engines are indexing agents that carry out a wide 
ranging, autonomous search of the WWW, keeping a record of the a site’s URL 
depending on the information they extract from the site itself. The document 
title and document text are used to extract words to be able to position the site’s 
reference in appropriate entries within an index the search engine generates, con- 
structs and later utilises during queries. The WWW is constantly changing, so 
it’s easy for search engine indices to become out-of-date. Different search engines 
update their index differently, like for example, AltaVista /citeAlt and Excite 
[Exca] indices may only be days to six weeks old, while others like Infoseek [Inf] 
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and Magellan [Excb] may be months old. Thus this means that when a user 
submits a query to a search engine, only the latest updated index is used. Con- 
sidering that in the interval since the last index update fresh information might 
have been added to the web, the user is retrieving inaccurate and incomplete 
information. The time for a search engine’s crawler to access the entire WWW 
is considerable, and will keep on increasing directly in proportion to the rate the 
WWW continues to grow ([Spe94,SRL96]), thereby amplifying this particular 
limitation. 

As a direct consequence of this time lag some of the returned hits could have 
been removed from the WWW by the provider or the author resulting in a long 
wait by the user and eventually a broken link warning as the information is not 
available on-line anymore. 

Even when the links still exist and are in fact on-line, it is an irritating and 
common experience for the querier to find access has been made to multiple 
entries for what is clearly the same page identified by several slightly different 
URLs. This is an increasing problem as providers realise that they must contin- 
uously alter their pages to keep some of the search engines visiting. 

The indices that these crawling agents produce are not personalised or tai- 
lored to the user’s actual needs and interests. This means, a query returns many 
false hits due to the limited expressiveness of the index terms, for example, a 
’not’ in-front of a term in a document negates its role. This will tend to increase 
as the WWW keeps expanding and flourishing ([EW95]). 

The use of keywords, to describe exactly what the user is looking for, can 
be misleading and the hits generated can be referring to completely different 
matters within the alternative meanings of the same keywords specified. This is 
a well-known problem to natural language researchers who have been addressing 
it for some time. It boils down to the issue of homonyms and synonyms in doc- 
uments ([GT97]), also alternative use of terms particularly jargon, when people 
are writing in non-native languages. 

Meta-search engines attempt to use as much as search engines as possible, 
thereby standardising the query string to accommodate all the search engines 
utilised. This means that due to the simple query string utilised the meta-search 
engine does not make full use of all the capabilities and functionalities that the 
individual search engines have to offer. 

Meta-search systems, have a higher recall record when compared with a single 
search engine because the top hits from a number of the major search engines 
are aggregated into one list. On the other hand, even though this high recall 
score, they have a low precision just like the search engines they depend upon. 
Precision measures how relevant the retrieved set of documents is to the user 
requirements [Kow97]. The results returned from search and meta-search engines 
are not focused enough, resulting in the users having to check through the doc- 
uments returned and identify which ones are of interest to them, a sometimes 
tedious task. 

The limitations outlined above helped to demonstrate that search engines 
may have been useful and beneficial with a limited WWW, but require much 
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improvement or further development to keep up with an ever growing WWW 
and the more demanding users. The use of search engines by meta-searchers 
might have solved the problem of low recall scores, but the precision scores still 
needed to be improved. 



2.6 The Future of Search 

The future of search technologies on the WWW is uncertain and hard to predict 
because of the ever increasing amount and diversity of information and users - 
the initial problem discussed in detail in the introduction. Search engines seem 
to be coping, but the WWW is estimated to contain anywhere from 400 to 500 
million documents [FP98], and the major commercial search engines receive 15 to 
20 thousand queries per minute. The amount of data on the WWW, the rapidity 
of change, and the hectic web of links pulling it together make truly coherent, 
comprehensive organisation nearly impossible. Researchers differ on where the 
problem lies - user interface, data collection and analysis, speed limitations of 
hardware, and so forth-but clearly, a new solution is required to safeguard the 
efficient and effective searching of the rich knowledge-base present on the WWW. 
Here is a sampling of new approaches from the information industry. 

— Mapping 

— Collaborative Filtering 

— Specialisation 

— Client-Side Meta- searching 

— Personal Agents 

— Human Contribution 

— Metadata 

3 XML - The Promise 

In a desperate attempt to restore order to the WWW after the chaos that has 
developed due to its heterogeneous, unstructured and uncensored nature, XML 
[W3Ca] is being heralded as the successor to HTML. This will change the way 
web pages are currently authored, and is defined by the World-Wide Web Con- 
sortium (W3C) as “a common syntax for expressing structure in data”. It be- 
came an official recommendation in February 1998. XML creates standardised 
tags which are located in a standard place thereby enabling XML-based search 
engines to find specific categories of information embedded deep in WWW sites. 
Current search engines allow users to search for just one item and they only 
inform the user if the item being searched for appears anywhere in the site in 
question. XML-based search engines will let users specify a major category plus 
other multiple sub-categories as well. 

With XML in mind, the W3C set out to describe a framework in order to 
describe WWW resources - hence the new name Resource Description Frame- 
work (RDF), which is simply an XML application that delivers information 
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about information, or metadata. The RDF framework [W3Cb] can be used to 
describe information within a large WWW site by providing a site-map, thereby 
allowing end-users to quickly and easily find the information they need. RDF 
can also be used to describe all types of data, from WWW pages to local files 
and e-mail messages. Other potential expressions of RDF include search engine 
query results, database records, tables of contents and bookmarks - all in small 
information packets that could be pushed to a user’s desktop. RDF could also 
become a standard mechanism for sharing information between WWW sites and 
ultimately between end-users. 

The WC3 hopes that by providing a new framework, the search engines 
(among others) will be more receptive to metadata. Perhaps it will give them 
an incentive to reevaluate indexing more metadata, give support and adopt the 
new and useful tags. 

Realistically, a meta tag framework has already existed for several years, com- 
plete with the comprehensive Dublin Core set, and yet nothing has happened. 
Therefore, it is hard to see search engines suddenly deciding that metadata is 
a priority. Add to this the fact that many at search engine companies do not 
trust metadata. R is fine to talk about how nice it would be if all web pages 
were categorised, but the companies know from experience that people will lie, 
mislead or do whatever they can to get on top. 

Standardised metadata seems to be the promise to a solution of a lack of 
machine-understandable semantics, one of the WWW’s big problems. However, 
by using RDF metadata via XML, a WWW which is trustworthy can start to 
take shape with the help of W3C initiatives like DSig, P3P and PICS. Through 
automation, perhaps in the form of a system we present in the next section, the 
WWW can become a usable repository where the vast amounts of information 
that now, so often, seems to escape our reach, become manageable. 



4 An XML Search Engine 

The system we designed and developed takes full advantage of XML documents 
that are available over the WWW. It will function exactly like a true search 
engine with the exception that it will index those documents that have been 
XML authored only. Other HTML documents that will be encountered during 
its crawl will be utilised to obtain any links which may lead to actual XML data. 
The system is fully implemented in Java due to its ease in performing TCP/IP 
connections. The systems’ architecture will now be presented together with an 
insight into the major components that make up our system. 



4.1 Architecture 

The major components of the system we designed and developed, namely, the 
Initiator, Spider Farm and Indexer Farm at the centre of the functional underly- 
ing application. Other components that contribute to the functionality of these 
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three major components are the Index itself, the Link Checker, and the Valida- 
tor. Finally, two other components which concern the user interface itself are 
the Administrator Interface and the actual Front-End which a web user accesses 
to make use of the search engine’s services. A more detailed description of the 
various components and the way they interact with each other follows: 

— The Initiator: This component maintains a list of web page addresses (or 
URLs) which the system will download and parse. These URLs will even- 
tually be passed to the Spiders through the Spider Farm. After that the 
system has been running for some time it will be receiving UTRLs from 
both the Validator and the Link Checker, both of which will have extracted 
these URLs from previously downloaded documents. One important task of 
the Initiator is to prioritise the URLs within its list. This is done by placing 
XML URLs coming from the Validator at the highest priority, then XML 
URLs coming from the Link Checker and finally those URLs that are simply 
HTML documents. 

— Spider Farm: Spider Farm mainly manages the Spider threads that will be 
crawling the WWW. When a new spider is to be created, a request from 
Spider Farm to the Initiator is made and a URL is passed onto the new 
spider to access the actual document. The downloaded web page is returned 
to the Farm which passes it on to the Indexer Farm. Spider Farm obviously 
keeps track of all the Spiders that are active and reports this information to 
the Administrator’s interface. More about this when the GUIs are expanded. 

— Indexer Farm: This component has a similar function as the Spider Farm 
as it manages a group of threads, in this case Indexers. This Farm receives 
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downloaded document from Spider Farm and forwards them to one of the 
Indexers just created. An Indexer filters the document passed on to it from 
the Indexer Farm and extract URLs in the case of an HTML document, or 
indexes the contents in the case of an XML document. The resulting output 
will eventually be passes back to the Indexer Farm. URLs extracted are 
passed on to the Link Checker, while the actual indexes are passed on to the 
Index. 

— The Index: All indexed documents will be recorder within the Index. The 
URL, date last indexed, indexed contents, etc... will all be stored within the 
systems database to be available when a user query is to be satisfied. The 
Index ensures in the case of XML document that the document is indexed 
accordingly to make effective use of the XML characteristics encountered. 

— Link Checker: A record of all the links that have been spidered by the system 
together with the date when they were last spidered is held and employed by 
the Link Checker to ensure that all URLs coming from the Indexer Farm need 
to be spidered or not. This component also removes all those URLs whose 
extension is invalid. This is performed by comparing each URL extension 
with a list of over 2000 illegal extensions which will be ignored completely 
by our system. 

— Validator: The Validator is a periodic component which goes through the 
whole index looking for documents which have been residing in the index 
over a set period of time. Those documents which pass this time threshold are 
resent to the Initiator for the system to update the index while ensuring that 
all indexed URLs are still live. The documents highlighted by the Validator 
go through the whole process discribed above as if they were new URLs. 

— GUIs: There are two kinds of user interfaces which have been developed to 
accompany our system. The first one is an administrator GUI whose main 
purpose is to echo to the outside world what the system is doing. At the 
same time this interface is used to update any system settings like maximum 
number of spiders and indexers, time threshold employed by the Validator, 
etc... The second GUI is the one that a web user will access in order to 
query the XML search engine. This has the task of accepting a query from 
a user, parses the query, find any indexes that match the query and return 
the results to the user. 



4.2 Current Implementation 



All the components that have been discussed above have all been implemented 
and are functional at an evaluation stage. This is the case with both GUIs, as 
they are not yet well refined to be released to the general public, but at this 
stage their functionality is being met in order to perform the necessary tests of 
the system prototype. 
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5 Conclusion 

Internet search technologies have been, are, and will continue to be a vital part 
of the WWW itself. Users depend upon them when utilising the web for any of 
their needs. The evolution of these technologies has been analysed in this paper, 
leaving an interesting question of how will the trend for future generations of 
search facilities will be. We argued in favour of employing the XML framework 
as a basis to develop a search engine which spawns spiders in search of XML 
documents. In this paper we presented the basic architecture of such a functional 
system and diseased its major components. In future we will be performing in 
depth evaluation tests to analyse the effectiveness of our system and attempt to 
improve and optimise the information retrieved and indexed in order to make 
good use of the available WWW information resources. 
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Abstract. Public-key cryptography is fast becoming the foundation for 
those applications that require security and authentication in open net- 
works. But the widespread use of a global public- key cryptosystem re- 
quires that public-key certificates are always available and up-to-date. 
Problems associated to digital certificates management, like storage, re- 
trieval, maintenance, and, specially, revocation, require special proce- 
dures that ensure reliable features because of the critical significance 
of inaccuracies. Most of the existing systems use a Certificate Revoca- 
tion List, a repository of certificates that have been revoked before their 
expiration date. The need to access CRLs in order to check certificate 
revocations becomes a performance handicap. Furthermore, they intro- 
duce a source of vulnerability in the whole security infrastructure, as it 
is impossible to produce a new CRL each time a revocation takes place. 
This paper introduces an alternative for the storage of digital certifi- 
cates that avoids the use of CRLs. The system is designed to provide 
a distributed management of digital certificates by using Certification 
Authorities that, while being part of a whole Public-Key Infrastructure, 
operate over local certificates databases. Communication protocols be- 
tween local databases have been designed to minimize network traffic 
without a lack of security and efficiency. 



1 Introduction 

With the rapid diffusion of the Internet in recent years transactions via networks 
are becoming increasingly common. In order to promote network transactions 
further, it is essential to ensure electronic authentication. Electronic authentica- 
tion plays a very important role in assuring the reliability of network transac- 
tions and, indeed, the network itself. If electronic authentication is provided in 
an inappropriate manner, reliability is brought into question. 

Therefore, a mechanism must be put in place for conhrming the authentica- 
tion of network users and the content of communications. Public key cryptogra- 
phy [1] makes such mechanism, the digital signature, possible. By using digital 
signatures we can obtain authentication in the form of digital certihcates. 

A Certification Authority (CA) is a trusted entity that issues certihcates. The 
most basic certihcate (identity certihcate) binds the user’s name (or identiher) 
to the corresponding public key, to which the CA’s digital signature is affixed. 
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As the number of users in a system increases, the number of CAs increases 
too, conforming a Public Key Infrastructure (PKI). A PKI is the relying frame- 
work that allows a wide deployment of public-key technology as it provides es- 
sential reliability for electronic communication between users that cannot have a 
face-to-face relationship. Thus, by using a PKI, public key certihcates manage- 
ment becomes possible, and a secure network environment can be established, 
enabling the use of security services (conhdentiality, access control, integrity, 
authentication, and non-repudiation) for electronic transactions and for their 
supporting information technology applications. 

A CA issues a certihcate for a subject user such as an individual or a corpo- 
ration, affirming something about the principal [2]. But, usually, the validity of 
this statement is limited in time; a certihcate from my university that states that 
I teach Computer Security dated on 1993 will probably be useless to access the 
records of this year’s students. In order to avoid this type of problems certihcates 
usually include a validity interval. This does not solve the problems completely 
because there are circumstances when a certihcate needs to be invalidated before 
the expected validity interval expires. For example, if the subject user loses the 
private key corresponding to the public key given on the certihcate, or has it 
stolen or compromised, or if there is a possibility of this having occurred, the 
certihcate has to be invalidated. The CA must publish the situation of revoca- 
tion in a way that is accessible to the user and other parties involved through 
publicly accessible networks, such as the Internet. 

This introduces the need of mechanisms to invalidate (revoke) the certihcates 
before they expire Typically, CA makes the revocation information known by 
using a Certificate Revocation List (CRL). 

Consequently, CRLs are basically repositories that identify certihcates that 
have been withdrawn, cancelled, compromised, or should not be trusted for other 
specihed reasons. Because a CA cannot force the destruction of all copies of a 
certihcate, anyone who plans to rely on it must check it against a current CRL to 
ensure its validity. As a result, a CA must maintain continuity and promptness in 
the provision of revocation services, so that revoked certihcates will not mislead 
users. 

But all this process is not trivial; oppositely, it is complex because checking 
the validity of a certihcate is not straightforward as the user must open a network 
connection to the issuing authority, hud the CRL, and submit the certihcate for 
checking. That is the reason why the issue of CRLs and the certihcate revocation 
management are becoming an increasing focus of attention. 

In this paper we introduce an alternative solution to the use of CRLs because 
we consider that they are not efficient for most applications. In section 2 we 
analyse the problem of using CRLs as mechanisms for revocation. In section 

^ A certihcate has expired if its validity period has hnished. Conventionally, a certihcate 
that has not expired has been called valid. The previous discussion leads us to 
consider that this is not accurate and, consequently, we prefer to use the term h 
certihcate to refer to a certihcate that has not expired. An active certihcate is valid 
if it has not been revoked. 
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3 a new approach for revocation is introdnced. This method is connected to 
the operation of Cert’eM, a hierarchical certihcation system based on electronic 
mail addresses that has been developed in onr University. Section 4 presents two 
applications that nse this system, and, hnally, section 5 shows conclnsions. 



2 Certificate Revocation Lists 

Most of PKI models nse CRLs as the mechanism for certihcate revocation. This 
method is dehned by Recommendation X.509 [3], which is the recognized stan- 
dard for pnblic key certihcate formats. In this Recommendation, a CRL is dehned 
as a time-stamped list identifying revoked certihcates, which is signed by a CA 
and made freely available. Each revoked certihcate is identihed in a CRL by 
its certihcate serial nnmber, generated by the issning CA and inclnded in the 
certihcate. 

The pull method of CRL distribntion is the most common method that nsers 
employ to check the lists of revoked certihcates. The CRL is not antomatically 
distribnted; on the contrary, nsers access to the list that is periodically pnblished 
by the CA. Bnt one drawback of this method is that the time granularity of 
revocation is limited to the CRL issne period [4]. As hgnre 1 shows, signihcant 
time intervals can take place since a nser manifests the intention to revoke the 
certihcate nntil the CA is informed of the fact, from that moment nntil the new 
list is issned, and from that moment nntil the CRL modihcation reach hnal nsers. 
Dnring those periods, the risk of integrity in the system grows exponentially, and, 
certainly, it is not clear who holds responsibility in each of them. 
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Fig. 1. Timeline of a certihcate revocation process 



Another limitation is the size that the CRL can reach. If the repository be- 
comes very large, performance problems appear in terms of both commnnication 
overheads and processing overheads in certihcate-nsing end entities. There are 
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two elements whose simultaneous growth can make a CRL difficult to be man- 
aged because of its dimension. The first one is the rate at which revocations 
occur, which is quite unpredictable, but that is clearly dependent on the size of 
the population of users covered. The second one is the certihcates validity pe- 
riod, because once the CA introduces a certificate into the CRL, it is not deleted 
until the expiration date. 

The hrst element - number of users - can not easily controlled, but the second 
one seems to represent a possible solution as it depends on the certihcation policy 
established inside the PKI. Thus, decreasing the certificate validity period during 
the certihcate creation process, the CRL becomes smaller (very small validity 
periods could even eliminate the need to issue CRLs). But, in this case, what is 
positive for CRL size is negative for the general performance of the system. The 
reason is that the use of small validity periods implies that certihcates must be 
issued more frequently. Therefore, this is a costly and ineffective solution and 
can be used only in some specihc cases. 

As modihcation of the validity period turns problematic, the solution for the 
uncontrolled growth of the CRL must be targeted by modifying the number 
of users. But, as this number cannot be decreased, the solution is to distribute 
users, that is, to partition the revocation repository into CRL distribution points, 
with each point containing a disjoint group of revoked certihcates. 

In version 3 of X.509 [5] the concept of distribution point is extended from 
previous versions, allowing those points to be established depending, not only on 
the subject type (hnal user or CA), but on the reason of revocation. Furthermore, 
certihcation policy allows each list to be issued at different times. The X.509 v.3 
also introduces the concept of incremental CRL, or Delta- CRL. According to 
this concept, a CA does not need to issue new periodic versions of a CRL; it just 
needs to issue the modihcations (Delta) from the last version. 

Our consideration is that all these possibilities concerning the pull method 
represents a collection of too complicated solutions, and shows that this method 
is far from the solution that most of real PKI applications demand. 

There is a less used method for CRL distribution, the push method. In this 
method, the CA sends the revocation lists to the users periodically, and does not 
introduce it into a repository as in the pull method. Such broadcasts are accom- 
plished via protected communication means, such as secure e-mail or a protected 
transaction protocol. The major advantage of this approach is that important 
revocations can be distributed very quickly, without the time granularity delay 
problem inherent to the periodic revocation list approach. 

However, there are two potential problems with this approach. Firstly, the 
requirement for a protected distribution method to ensure that CRLs reach the 
intended destinations. The protection of the distribution method represents an 
overload for the system. Secondly, the massive amount of traffic generated in 
order to notify all revocations. This problem could be solved if the broadcast is 
restricted; that is, if it is possible to establish, at the beginning, which revoca- 
tions are broadcasted and who are the intended recipients. But this scheduling 
becomes impossible inside a large PKI. 
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Therefore, neither pull nor push methods are good options to solve gener- 
ation, management and distribution of CRLs inside a PKI. We consider that 
the concept of CRL itself represents a drawback, and that the best solution is 
that one in which the knowledge of a revoked certihcate is immediately avail- 
able to users, but without a lack of performance in the system. This idea has 
been followed in the design of our certihcation system, Cert’eM, when certihcate 
revocation problem has been faced. 

3 Distributed Storage and Revocation 

3.1 First Consideration: Certifying On-line 

If a certihcate is not included in a CRL then all the user knows is that the 
certihcate was not revoked when the CRL was issued, but in most cases this 
is not enough. The reason for this is that CRL-based systems provide negative 
proofs (proofs of the negative validity but they give no evidence of the positive 
validity). Usually a positive proof of the validity of the certihcate, or even better, 
a proof of the status of the certihcate is needed; we call this proof a validity 
statement (VS). 

As a consequence we affirm that, for uses other than historical (i.e. knowing 
that the certihcated was once issued), the requirement of previous possession 
of the certihcate does not represent any advantage to obtain conhdence in the 
information of the certihcate; on the contrary, it introduces serious obstacles 
to the certihcate management and use procedures. We believe that an online 
certihcate server can solve the certihcate validity problem more efficiently than 
CRL-based systems (after all, the CRL retrieval requires an online request). 

3.2 Second Consideration: Distributing Contents 

Most of the systems that deal with the storage of digital certihcates are based in 
centralized schemes. Some of them replicate the contents in different servers to 
distribute the requests among them, thus introducing synchronization problems. 

Other systems do not provide storage for the certihcates (this is done by 
the user) but do provide storage for the certihcate revocations (using CRLs). 
These schemes, like those based in the X.509v3 standard, do not conform a 
distributed database (in this case, of certihcate revocations) but separate and 
unrelated revocation lists. The CA establishes the revocation point at the time 
of issuance of the certihcate and there is no standard way to balance the load 
between servers, or distributing the CRL among servers. Besides, the process of 
obtaining the appropriate CRL and all the subsequent Delta-CRLs just to know 
if an active certihcate is still valid is quite complicated. As these CRLs contain 
the revocation of the certihcates of many users, most of the information received 
in this case is completely useless for the requestor. 

These solutions are very inefficient. The most efficient approach is to dis- 
tribute the contents of the database of certihcates among a series of servers 
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according to some established distribution criteria. A good distribution scheme 
should fulhl the following properties: 

• An algorithm exists that applied to the known (key) data of the certihcate 
(not the complete certihcate), unambiguously identihes the server that con- 
tains it, and 

• The scheme distributes the certihcates in a balanced manner (i.e. the number 
of certihcates stored in each server must be proportional to the capacity of 
the server). 



3.3 Third Consideration: Distinguishing Names 

One of the basic helds in almost ah digital certihcates is the distinguished name 
(DN). Sometimes, this DN is globally unique. For the purpose of using the DN 
in a distributed certihcate storage scheme a globally unique DN is optimal for 
property one. A DN that is related to the logical location of the certihcate is 
also desirable because it would help to fulhl the second property. 

There are two possible schemes that are based in the use of DN. The hrst 
scheme is based in the Domain Name System (DNS) structure [6]. The recent 
DNS security extensions establish another proposal that allows authentication 
through digital signatures. Its name is Secure-DNS [7] [8]. These extensions de- 
scribe a hierarchic PKI, integrated into the DNS database by adding a set of 
registers called RR registers. The public key of the CA of a zone is recorded in 
the SIG RR register and the public keys of the users of this domain are recorded 
in KEY RR registers^ certihed by the corresponding CA. But name servers ex- 
pose several problems to store public keys because quite often DNS cannot be 
tightly coupled with its users, and, therefore, the link between real-world users 
and keys cannot be guaranteed (not conforming with article 8.2 in [9]). 

The second scheme is the use of e-mail service structure as the base for the 
distribution of certihcates in the different servers. This was the choice we took 
for the design of Cert’eM [10]. Cert’eM is a multi-hierarchical scheme that is 
based in the use of e-mail addresses as distinguished names and in the location 
of certihcate distribution points in each e-mail office. The main element in the 
hierarchy is the Keys Service Unit (KSU), which integrates certihcation and 
management functions. Cert’eM proposes a scheme with various KSUs operating 
over disjoint groups of users, conforming a predehned hierarchy. 

Figure 2 shows the system structure. The KSU hierarchy dehned by Cert’eM 
is parallel to the hierarchy of Internet domains. The KSUs are associated to the 
corresponding e-mail offices. 

Every KSU is managed by a CA (Figure 3). Additionally, it contains a portion 
of the certihcates database to store the certihed keys of its users. It must be 
emphasized that each user public key is stored exclusively in the database of 
his/her KSU. The third component is the key server, which receives requests 
and delivers the certihcates. The key server manages a certihcate proxy that 
keeps some of the recently received external certihcates. The certihed keys are 
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managed solely by the corresponding CA; therefore, key updating and revocation 
are local operations that do not affect the rest of the system. 

We want to emphasize that no CRL is used in the system. Instead the vali- 
dation of certihcates is achieved using the Validity Statement (VS), a timestamp 
statement signed by the CA attesting the status of the certihcate at the time 
of issuance of the VS; therefore, in order to validate active certihcates, the CA 
simply issues a VS. 

To achieve a design that does not expose the mentioned problems of the use 
of CRL while still retaining their benehts, we impose the following restrictions: 

• All the information related to the certihcation of a specihc user must be 
located and managed at the corresponding KSU. Therefore, in case a CA 
decides to record certihcate invalidation events, a Local Invalidation Log 
(LIL) can be managed locally. Notice that the LIL is completely different to 
CRLs. The LIL will be used exclusively by the CA for auditing purposes. 

• Users must not distribute their certihcates. On the contrary, the certihcates 
must be kept in the database of the corresponding CA and distributed by 
their KSU. 

When a user certihcate needs to be invalidated (because his/her key has been 
lost or compromised, or because the CA has reasons to stop certifying the user) 
the CA simply deletes the certihcate from its database and, if appropriate, stores 
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the revoked certificate in a LIL. This procedure is simple, immediate, requires 
no communication and can provide proofs of the certihcate revocations in case 
the CA needs those proofs. 
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When the revocation takes place, existing active certihcates are not useful 
any more because no VS will be issued to make them valid. The use of the VS 
prevents attacks based in old certihcate reuse. 

In case the key of a CA is changed, existing certihcates are not useful any 
more and the CA must reissue all the certihcates. Other systems need to notify 
users and request old certihcates in order to re-certify their keys and distribute 
these new certihcates. In our proposal there is no need to send new certihcates 
and invalidate the previous ones, because all the certihcates of the users of a 
KSU are kept in a local database. Thus, the change of the CA key (and hence, 
of the certihcates issued by that CA) is transparent to users. 

4 Example Applications 

Two different applications have been used to test the system. The hrst appli- 
cation developed is used to secure the communication of sensible information 
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between the secretary of a university and the teachers. The purpose of this 
application is to test our certihcation and key distribution system in an envi- 
ronment that requires high security but that is not too large in terms of user 
population. 

This application allows the teachers to receive, hll, and send back the offi- 
cial evaluation records of the students in the courses they teach. Teachers picks 
documents between those that are automatically selected for them according 
to the corresponding certihcate. The document container (the java applet) en- 
forces some steps to assist the teacher in hlling the evaluations and to guarantee 
that the teacher information is error free, and provides in-transit security for 
the contents of the document. Cert’eM service is used to provide trustworthy 
authentication of both parts. 

The second application is designed to make exams using Internet [?]. This 
application is used to test the generation of client-specihc applets and the use 
of certificates in a bigger community of users distributed in different groups and 
locations. This case is also used to test Cert’eM in an environment that produces 
a high rate of certificate requests. Both applications are based in the dynamic 
creation of specialized Java applets that are responsible for the secure transport 
of the protected contents. 

Figure 4 depicts a scheme of the dynamic applet creation process. The first 
step is not necessary in some cases. It is used, for example, in case of document 
sales, where this first negotiation phase is used to determine the terms and 
conditions (i.e. the contract) of the sale. This contract is processed by the applet 
generator to produce a specific sales agent for that contract and user. In other 
situations, there is no need to establish a contract and this phase is used to 
determine the security requirements that need to be included in the applet. This 
process needs access to trustworthy user identities and keys and is supported 
by the use of certificates that are managed, stored, distributed and revoked by 
Cert’eM servers. 



5 Conclusions 

Problems associated to digital certificates management, like storage, retrieval, 
maintenance, and, specially, revocation, require special procedures that ensure 
reliable features because of the critical significance of inaccuracies. Most of the 
existing systems use a Certificate Revocation List (CRL), a database of certifi- 
cates that have been revoked before their expiration date. 

In this paper we have introduced an alternative solution to the use of CRLs 
because we consider that they are not efficient for most applications. Moreover, 
we think that the concept of CRL itself represents a drawback, and that the best 
solution is that one in which the knowledge of a revoked certificate is immediately 
available to users without a lack of performance in the system. 

This idea has been followed in the design of our certification system, Cert’eM, 
when certificate revocation problem has been faced. We have considered this 
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Fig. 4. Overview of the applet creation process 



problem as priority in the design process, and conseqnently, have had a big 
inflnence in the rest of the PKI components. 
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Abstract. In order to design database replication scenarios in liiglily 
distributed environments it Ls necessary to investigate different options 
of replication. Based on this taxonomy of replication, we analyze how 
these types of replication can be implemented using OracleSi. In the 
CommCoop' project we .show how replication Ls used to support value- 
chain integration. 



1 Introduction 

Due to the Internet and the integration of subsidiary’s networks to eonipany- 
wide Intranets, distributed databa.sc’s are increasingly connnon, even in smaller 
companies. Supply chain integration leads even further with different, indepen- 
d(‘iit companies sharing data, eitlu'r in r(‘al-time (>r using overnight replication. 
As data (luantitu's coiLstantly incix'a.se, reification is very iiu'fficient if the whole 
database (DB) is replicat(’d l)iit only a small part of the replica’s data is actually 
acc(\ssed. 

Another important issue is security. If independent companies cooperate, 
they do not want to share all data. Despite being tightly integrated into the 
supply chain, a supplier might also work for a conip('titor and .should therefon' 
b(‘ deiih'd access to confid('ntial data. 

In this pap(‘r, we start by looking at different combinations of how data in 
database' systems (DBS), similar to federateul DBS [8], can be rc'plicatc'd uncondi- 
tionally. Before' starting te) imple'ine'iit highly elistribute'el DBS, eaie has te> analyze 
the re'eiuireune'iits ae:e:e)reling te> this taxememiy e>f re'plie atie)n. Furtlu'rmene, ee)ii- 
sieleaatie)!! has te> be give'ii e>f he)w anel when elata she)ulel be eluplie ate'el in e)ther 
DBs. As senne DBs may use elial up e:e)nne'etie)ns te) re'plie;ate, gle)bal traiLsae-- 
tie)iis are' ne)t pe)ssible'. We eontinue by presenting 1k)w these elifferent replie:atie)ii 
.se lu'inata e-an be' imple'inente'el using ()rae-le8i. Finally, we' will give an e)ve'ivie'w 
e)f he)w the'se iele'as have be'en usenl in a we)rlelwiele elistribute'el envire)nment. 

* This work has been fundeel by the KPlus program of the Aitstrieui government, the 
province of Upper- Au.stria. and the Chainl)er of Commerce of Upper-Austria. 

M. Ibrahim, J. KUng, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 939-948, 2000. 
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2 A World-Wide Replication Environment 

Within the project CommCoop (Communication Platform for Cooperation of 
Manufacturing Machines), a joint effort with our industrial partner AMS Engi- 
neering, we develop a system to integrate intra- and interregional DBs of manu- 
facturing machines for problem analysis and semi-automatic problem solution. 

AMS Engineering is a company that designs, manufactures, and installs ma- 
chine tools that are controlled by a computer. These computers have access to 
mostly local DBs and read outstanding orders to be processed from the DB as 
well as write production data, like errors, supply shortages, etc., into the DB. 




Fig. 1: An example of a worldwide manufacturing environment. 



Eig. 1 shows three of AMS’ clients: Company A, B and C. Company A has 
four machines. Each machine is connected to a DB. The DBs are connected 
to a central, company wide DB server. Company B has two subsidiaries, both 
being similar to company A. Machine E and F are connected to their local DB 
as well as to the primary subsidiary DB server. The subsidiary DB servers are 
connected to each other so that each subsidiary can access some data of its 
counterpart. Company C is a small company with one machine and its local DB, 
only. All companies are - at least temporarily - connected to AMS’ federated 
site. Parts of the company data, like machine failures, maintenance activities, 
etc., are mirrored at central DBs D1 to D3. Each machine being connected to a 
local DB stores data in this DB while operating. If the machine fails, it saves its 
parameters describing the error conditions, too. Once repaired, the steps that 
have been necessary to correct the malfunction are recorded in the DB. 

The machine tools produce complex parts like sockets and hinges. Each ma- 
chine consists of one or more modules, with one or more units in each module. 
AMS’ clients vary in size: There are companies that have only one machine in- 
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stalled, while others have up to sixty machines in one or more plants. Depending 
upon how many machines are connected to one DB and the machines’ speed, up 
to four insert-operations per second have to be made. 

The project’s goal is to provide means that in case of a machine failure, one 
can submit a query to find out whether similar situations have happened before 
and what was done to restart the machine. Optimizing these queries which can be 
submitted anywhere in the network is not the only issue we have to deal with. As 
companies do not want to publish data on when they produced which products, 
not all data can be replicated throughout the entire net (security). Furthermore, 
connection speeds and bandwidth may vary from ISDN to 100Mbit Ethernets - 
even within one company. Within this paper, we concentrate on issues that are 
related to the distribution of manufacturing data. 

CommCoop will be implemented as a pilot system, based on already existing 
systems from different manufacturing companies. The pilot system’s functional- 
ity will include the central evaluation of manufacturing machines, the efficient 
control of the manufacturing machines currently at work, error removal and 
optimization of the machine processes, the transfer of error removal and opti- 
mization knowledge between the different machines, and the world-wide access 
to documentation material like help texts and error descriptions. 



3 Taxonomy of Replication 

Replication is a process of distributing data to multiple DBs. In the simplest 
case, this can be achieved by copying schema objects to one or more DBs that 
make up a distributed DB system. Replication also implies the maintaining of 
these copies, i.e. keeping them up-to-date. 

Replication can improve the performance and protect the availability of appli- 
cations because data access options can be specified for different complex cases. 
For example, an application can normally access a DB on a LAN to minimize 
wide area network traffic and achieve the best performance. Still, the applica- 
tion can continue to function if the local server fails while other servers with 
replicated data remain accessible. If the connection is re-established, replication 
conflicts may arise. 

Replication can create conflicts when two rows are changed concurrently at 
different replication sites. Three different types of conflicts that can occur using- 
replication can be distinguished: 

Uniqueness conflicts occur when the replication of a row violates entity in- 
tegrity as for example a primary key. This can happen when two transactions 
that have been committed at two different sites each insert a row into a respec- 
tive table replica with the same primary key value. This will cause a uniqueness 
conflict. New rows are inserted e.g. every time an error occurs at a machine. An 
easy way to avoid uniqueness conflicts is to append an ID to all primary keys 
that is different for each participating DB. 

Update conflicts arise when two different transactions, that have been com- 
mitted at different sites, update the same row at nearly the same time. This 
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occurs if both subsidiary 1 and 2 modify a table, e.g. error messages. There is 
no way to avoid these conflicts without denying all but one party write-access. 

Delete Conflicts occur if at one site a row is deleted that has been updated 
at another site. 



3.1 Related Work 

Anderson [1] analyzes how well the eager and the lazy replication approach per- 
form. Eager replication is the writing of updates to all replicas within a single 
transaction. Lazy replication, on the other hand, propagates updates to replicas 
only after the transaction has been committed at the original site. The disad- 
vantage of these well-established replication approaches, however, is that they 
require locking mechanisms. Locking protocols only work if the DB connection 
is available all the time. 

Daniels [2] investigated on snapshot replication offered by Oracle 7. Even 
considering advanced features offered by OracleSi, snapshots are only efficient 
for certain cases and transfer too much data in all the other cases. 

Petersen [7] describes weakly consistent replication. The main advantage is 
that by relaxing data consistency, replication can take place even if DBs are 
temporarily disconnected. The paper focuses on how replication efficiency po- 
tentially decreases when DBs are offline for a long time due to increases in the 
log hies’ sizes. Our approach can be considered to be orthogonal to Petersen’s in 
the sense that onr taxonomy can also be employed with the weakly consistent 
replication scheme. 

Liu [4] proposes a multiview access protocol for large-scale replication. The 
protocol organizes DBs into a tree-structured, hierarchical architecture. Similar 
to lazy replication, the basic concept of the protocol is to replicate data by a set 
of hierarchically related bnt independently committed transactions. 
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Fig. 2: Taxonomy of Replication Scenarios. 



As shown in Fig. 2, we distinguish two basic types of replication: one-way 
and two-way replication. The following sub-sections go into detail elaborating 
various kinds of replication. 
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3.2 One-Way Replication 

One-way replication means that data is transferred from the master DB to the 
slave. This does not imply the slave being read-only. The master may overrule 
updates made in the slave DB, depending on the replication condition. Two-way 
replication is more complicated and in certain cases there is no clear solution for 
update conflicts. 

In the following sections, we focus on update conflicts. Delete conflicts can be 
dealt with in a similar way. The row to be deleted is not deleted but only marked 
with a special flag. This flag is treated just like another column and updates, 
which really are ’deletes’, are propagated according to replication schema. At 
predefined intervals all rows marked with the flag are deleted. As previously de- 
scribed, uniqueness conflicts can easily be avoided and are thus of little relevance 
in the following sections. 

Database Replication The whole master DB is replicated to the slave. 
This implies the slave DB being de facto read-only because every replication 
destroys all changes made in the slave DB. After every replication, the master 
DB and the slave DB are identical. 

Table Replication This form of replication replicates only certain tables. 
As these tables are replicated totally, the slave tables are again de facto read- 
only. The difference to the former replication method is that there may be tables 
in the master DB and slave DB tables that are not replicated at all. 

Vertical Unconditional Table Replication One or more columns are 
replicated as shown in Figure 3. (Note: In all following figures modihcations at 
the Master are shown in boldface typesetting and modifications at the Slave are 
underlined. A frame highlights the areas (columns or rows) that are replicated.) 
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The columns C and E are replicated from the master to the slave. After the 
last replication, the values in bold typeface (cells E6, C12, D15, C16, E16) have 
been changed at the master, the underlined ones (D4, D15) at the client. Some 
modihcations (all but D15) are propagated to the slave. Not all changes in the 
master table (D15) will be performed at the slave. Changes in the slave’s table 
(D4, D15) are not overwritten by the master’s valnes. In many cases, the master 
column that is not propagated to the slave (column D) does not even exist at 
the master site. Eor the replication process this does not make a difference. 

A real world example is production planning. The master DB is located at 
the company’s headquarters, the slave in a production subsidiary. Column C 
represents the color of the goods to be manufactnred and column D the schedul- 
ing information, i.e. when which goods should be produced. The headquarters 
is not interested in the scheduling, but the production plant obviously has to be 
informed abont changes in the ordered goods’ colors. Of course, this example is 
simplified, because normally this scenario would require a two-way replication, 
as the headquarters has to be informed about finished goods. 

Vertical Content-based Table Replication This replication is only per- 
formed if certain conditions that can depend on values in the table or on exte- 
rior values hold true. Fig. 4 is very similar to Fig. 3. The important difference 
is that the modification of C12 is not replicated at the slave dne to the condi- 
tion. The update of this table is only performed for those rows where column 
B=’Pittburgh’ or for those where column B=’ Quito’. The replication also de- 
pends on an exterior variable npdateEnabled. In this example, there are three 
different forms of conditions. (1) Conditions referring to content in the columns 
to be replicated (e.g. if C=’QQ’), (2) Conditions referring to content of other 
columns (e.g. if B=’Pittsbnrgh’), (3) Conditions referring to exterior content 
(e.g. if updateEnabled). 

As in the previous example, the production plan can transmit information on 
which goods are finished. Updates, i.e. changes of color (C) are not any longer 
possible for those goods. Goods for Pittsburgh (B=’Pittsburgh’) or goods with 
color C=’QQ’ and all goods with color Q have not yet been manufactured and 
thns changes are permitted. 

Horizontal Unconditional Table Replication Horizontal replication prop- 
agates changes in all columns, but only for certain rows to the client. It can also 
be seen as content-based vertical replication where all columns are npdated and 
the condition selects some rows only. An example of horizontal unconditional 
replication is shown in Fig. 5. The condition for vertical content-based replica- 
tion would be IF ((ID>11) and (ID<21)) THEN v-replicate B, C, D, E. 

We will modify our example a little. The headquarters now also does the 
schednling (colnmn D) bnt it only transmits the data for the current day (ID>11 
and ID<21) to the production plant. Replicating older data makes no sense and 
data for the next day might still change so that there is no point in updating it 
at the slave before it is really required to do so. 

Horizontal Content-based Table Replication If the horizontal replica- 
tion depends upon a condition, we refer to it as horizontal content-based table 
replication. An example can be seen in Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 5: Horizontal Unconditional Repli- Fig. 6: Horizontal Content-based 

cation. Replication. 

We extend the example given in the last section. Having more than one pro- 
dnction plant, in one specific plant only goods for Qnito (B=’Qnito’) or Pitts- 
bnrgh (B=’Pittsburgh’) and goods that are to be painted in color C=’LL’ are 
mannfactnred. Therefore, only the relevant (content-based) data of the current 
day (horizontal unconditional ID>11 and ID<21) has to be replicated. 

Vertical and Horizontal Unconditional Table Replication Combining 
vertical and horizontal unconditional replication is very powerful. Only those 
cells that he within the specified rows/columns are updated at the slave’s DB. 

Let us take the example of Horizontal Unconditional Replication. If the pro- 
duction plant does the scheduling (column D) itself, then column D does not have 
to be replicated. As described in the section dealing with Vertical Unconditional 
Replication, column D might not even exist at the master’s site. 

Vertical and Horizontal Content-based Table Replication Adding 
content-based updates leads to the most complex form of one-way replication. 
Extending the example of Horizontal Content-based Replication in the same 
way as done in the last paragraph, gives an example of this last case. The pro- 
duction plant that produces only certain goods receives product information 
(color) about the products that are to be manufactured every day (current day 
ID11-ID20). Within this day the scheduling is done in the plant. 



3.3 Two-Way Replication 

Two-way replication is more complicated than one-way replication. There are 
two different forms of two-way replication: serialized or non-serialized. 

The former is the case if two one-way replication processes are used. For 
example in the first replication process, DB A is the master, B the slave. After 
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having finished the hrst step, the roles are swapped. If cells are npdated both 
in A and B, then the final state depends whether A or B is first master. This 
situation can easily lead to undesired effects causing the loss of data. 
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Fig. 7: Vertical and Horizontal Uncon- Fig. 8: Vertical and Horizontal 

ditional Replication Content-based Replication 

Most replication schemes avoid this problem by globally locking records. The 
drawbacks are that deadlock probability grows as the forth power of transaction 
size [1] and that connection between the DBs have to be online. 

A non-serialized replication is in fact the ’synchronization’ of two DBs simul- 
taneously. Obviously, the serialized and the non-serialized form are identical for 
tables where the helds copied from DB A to B are read-only in B and vice versa. 

In two-way replication, the same cases as in one-way replication can occur, 
except for serialized DB replication and serialized table replication: (1) Database 
Replication, (2) Table Replication, (3) Vertical Unconditional, (4) Vert. Content- 
based, (5) Horizontal Uncond., (6) Horiz. Content-based, (7) Vert, and Horiz. 
Uncond., and (8) Vert, and Horiz. Content- based. 

For most cases, non-serialized two-way replication is needed, we have a closer 
look at (non-serialized two-way vertical and horizontal unconditional) replica- 
tion. Fig. 9 (left) shows two DBs before the (non-serialized two-way vertical and 
horizontal unconditional) replication and Fig. 9 (right) afterwards. 

Before the replication, the following modihcations were performed: C2, D2, 
E6, D8 were modified at the master and E7, E8, B15, C15, D17 at the slave. 

As only the marked block (D5-E5-D15-E15) is replicated, the changes at the 
master in E6, E8, D9 are replicated at the slave and vice versa the changes in E9. 
E8 is a special case. Since changes occurred both at the master and the slave, 
row 8 was duplicated (row 21) so that the slave’s modihcations are not lost. 
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Fig. 9: Two-way Vert, and Horiz. Uncond. Repl. before and after the replication. 



4 Implementation Considering OracleSi and Java 

Being familiar with the various replication concepts, we will now have a look 
at which existing features can be used to cover the different cases of replication 
using Oracle 8i. 

A replication object is a DB object existing on mnltiple servers in a dis- 
tributed DB system. Oracle’s replication facility allows to replicate tables and 
supporting objects such as views, triggers, and indexes. 

In a replication environment, Oracle manages replication objects using repli- 
cation groups. By organizing related DB objects within a replication group, it 
is easier to administer many objects together. A replication group can exist at 
multiple replication sites. Replication environments support two basic types of 
sites: master sites and snapshot sites. A master site maintains a complete copy 
of all objects in a replication group. 

A snapshot site supports read-only and updateable snapshots of the table 
data at an associated master site. A snapshot site’s table snapshots can contain 
all or a subset of the table data within a replication group. Updateable snapshots 
can be used for both vertical and horizontal one-way replication. Furthermore, 
updateable snapshots have the following benefits: (1) allowing users to query and 
update a local replicated data set even when disconnected from the master site, 
(2) increased data security achieved by replicating only a subset of the target 
master table’s data, and (3) smaller footprint than multimaster replication. 

However, they cannot be used for content-based replication, especially if the 
condition is not within the DB. For these situations two options are available. 
Using JDBC guarantees a flexible solntion that can be used with all DBMSs 
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that JDBC supports. The second option is to nse DB triggers and stored pro- 
cedures. The obvious disadvantage is that this approach only works with DBs 
that support these features. However, our implementation has shown that for 
high-volume DBs the most flexible, JDBC based replication is too slow — no 
matter which Oracle JDBC driver we nse. Using DB triggers a noticeable gain 
in speed is achievable as most time-consnming simple conditions that decide 
whether to overwrite an entry can be evaluated within the DBMS. For the pure 
JDBC-based approach all data necessary for the evaluation has to be passed 
throngh the JDBC interface, which is a considerable bottleneck. 

5 Conclusion and Future Work 

Our industrial partner AMS Engineering has designed a data model that allows 
worldwide integration of machine tools. Production data from these machines 
can be used in the company that owns the machine, at AMS, the manufacturer 
of the machines, and parts of the non-sensitive data in other companies as well. 

The hrst step has been to consolidate the data model and to create a strategy 
for centrally conhguring and deploying DBs using replication. As many different 
forms of replication requirements exist, we had to hnd a sound way of imple- 
mentation for every single case. 

The next step is to integrate the replication concepts into a database agent 
environment that we currently develop. Unlike Java agents using JDBC, this 
environment can be used to distribute all DB schema changes necessary for our 
replication schema. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we propose an approach and a framework for 
an a priori change impact analysis of database schemas, in federated en- 
vironment. The approach is based on a model, that describes program 
source codes and database schemas as software components linked by 
meaningfully relationships. This model takes into account the software 
components for both centralized and CORBA-based federated database 
applications. We deal with the federated issue, in accordance with the 
Object Database Management Group specifications. The change impact 
analysis is done, using a Knowledge Based System, that includes impact 
propagation rules, in a distributed way. This is achieved by proposing a 
framework, that implements our model, in order to simulate the evolution 
of CORBA-based federated database schemas. 



Keywords : Database Schemas Evolntion, Federated Databases, CORBA, 
Change Impact Analysis, Knowledge Based System. 



1 Introduction 

Nowadays, observing their information systems, enterprises are confronted with 
two major problems. The first one concerns the multiplicity of languages, database 
systems, operating systems and software environments nsed by the enterprise. 
This leads to complex applications based on the cooperation of different sub- 
systems. The second problem deals with the frontiers of the information system 
itself. Snpply chain management and e-bnsiness challenges leads the information 
systems to deal with suppliers and customers information systems. 

Strictly internal information systems are not sufhciently adequate to bring so- 
lutions to these problems. So, distributed complex applications strongly emerge. 
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Fig. 1 . Distribution of two database schemas based on CORBA middleware 



These require complex object modeling, extensibility, integration of large-scale 
databases and program facilities. Subsequently, distributed system middleware 
solutions snch as CORBA[14], DCOM[4] and Java RMI can be used, as shown 
on figure 1. 

For the federated complex applications, design and implementation seem to 
be critical tasks. Thus, evolution of such applications is unavoidably crucial and 
difficult task. Without assisting tools, the software change may cause serious 
damage to the information system. Without an a priori change impact evalua- 
tion, it is almost impossible to avoid software quality regression. 

In [3], we have proposed a model for the a priori change impact analysis for 
centralized applications, manipulating persistent data. The model represents the 
database schemas and the program source codes as software component set and 
their relationships. We have dealt with the a priori change impact analysis by 
using a Knowledge Based System, that includes impact propagation rules, for 
centralized applications and database schemas evolution. We have extended this 
model to deal with the federated components and the federated relationships. 
With this extension, we can analyze the change impact on cooperative databases, 
in centralized environment. This assumes that both database schemas and pro- 
gram source codes are located on the same site. Nevertheless, this extension needs 
the programmers to define the federation architecture, following our model. This 
leads to rewrite the federation architecture [3]. In this paper, we refine the rela- 
tionships in order to deal with evolution of CORBA-based federated database 
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systems, using the standard services of the Object Management Gronp[14], and 
withont to rewrite the federation architecture. 

In comparison with other models [1] [12], the major advantage of our approach 
concerns the deal with multilanguage programs source codes and the federated 
databases, in both centralized and distributed environment. Onr approach con- 
sider both the program source codes and database schemas, in an homogeneous 
representation. This allows to perform change propagation of database schemas 
to all components dealing with it. Most of the models proposed in the literature 
do not integrate mnltilanguage programs, manipulating data stored in feder- 
ated databases. This leads to consider the evolution of programs source codes, 
or database schemas, in separate manner. We propose a framework that imple- 
ments onr model and performs the change impact propagation on the different 
components of the application, especially the federated databases components. 
The software evolution area has led to a lot of research and industry work. 
The most significant ones concern the evolution of source codes [12] or database 
schemas[5] in a separate manner. To deal with adaptating existing programs 
to schema changes, some authors introduce a kind of ad hoc polymorphism[ll]. 
However, they always consider an application as a collection of programs written 
by means of the same language that supports such a polymorphism. Otherwise, 
the evolution of distributed and federated databases have always been consid- 
ered as the conceptual level [13]. In this paper, the challenge is to propagate the 
change of any database schemas to all the distributed components dealing with 
it. 

The paper is organized as follow; the section 2 presents our generic model, 
called Software Components Strnctural Model, and the associated knowledge 
based system. The section 3 shows the refinement of the model for the change 
impact analysis of CORBA-based federated database systems. The section 4 
concerns the global architecture of our framework, that implements the extended 
model. In the section 5, we illustrate the global mechanism with an example. 
Finally, section 6 gives a conclusion and some perspectives of our works. 

2 SCSM a Generic Model for the Change Impact 
Analysis 

2.1 The Basic Elements of the Model 

The Software Components Structural Model (SCSM) is the central element of 
our a priori change impact analysis approach. It represents the various software 
components and their relationships. The software components are classified fol- 
lowing a granularity criterion ; 

1. the coarse grained components that may be source code files, databases 
schemas, libraries, and packages, 

2. the middle grained components that may be persistent or transient classes, in- 
terfaces, data members, methods, defined in programs or database schemas, 

3. the fine grained components like statements, qneries, and individual symbols. 
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Fig. 2. Example of a change impact analysis resnlt : The affected nodes are labeled 



The components are linked together by the use of specific relationships : the 
Importation Relationship between files, schemas or packages, the Inheritance 
Relationship that exists between the classes of programs or database schemas, 
the Call Relationship between a function or a method. 

A more detailed description of the model can be found in [9] . 

The set of software components and their relationships are formalized by the 
way of multigraph [3]. The nodes are the software components and the edges the 
associated relationships. The Figure 2 gives an example of such multigraph. 

2.2 The Knowledge Based System 

In order to perform a change impact propagation, we define a knowledge based 
system. This includes facts as software components, and impact propagation 
rules based on relationships. The rules represent the knowledge of the evolu- 
tion experts. The rules are defined in accordance with a change typology [3]. 
When a user changes a software component, some rules are fired depending of 
the kind of the change and depending of the existing relationships in the multi- 
graph. This mechanism allows to deduce the software components affected by 
the programmer change simulation. 

For example, the figure 2 shows the change impact propagation result on the 
multigraph. The multigraph represents a database schema and source codes of 
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a bank application, in a centralized environment. In this example, We assnme 
that both schema definition and program sonrce codes are located on the same 
site. The database schema describes three Persistent classes, called PAccount, 
PCustomer and PAgency. This result is based on the deletion of the persistent 
class PAccount. This is performed by commenting the persistent class dehnition, 
in the code source editor. This change allows the knowledge based system to 
propagate the impact directly on the multigraph nodes. The affected nodes are 
marked, and their label contains the affected keyword. 

In the following section, we present the previous extension of the Software 
Components Structural Model, regarding the federated databases. 

2.3 Previous Extension Of The Software Components Structural 
Model 

In [3] , we have proposed a basic approach for the a priori change impact anal- 
ysis, in a federated databases environment. This needed the definition of new 
relationships between software components (the federated relationships ) and, 
the enrichment of the KBS with specific federated propagation rules. The fed- 
erated propagation rules take into account the relationships between federated 
components, in order to propagate the impacts at the federated level[3]. So 
this solution provides a mean to estimate the change impact through federated 
database systems. Nevertheless, the programmers need to describe the feder- 
ated relationships; how software components are linked in the federation. In 
other words, they need to make a SCSM representation of the pre-existing fed- 
eration information. This leads to rewrite the federation, instead of using the 
import/ export schemas [13]. We propose to exploit the informations, provided 
by the import /export schemas, in order to lean on the federation architecture. 
This needs to distribute the multigraphs, in accordance with the federation ar- 
chitecture. Furthermore, the previous extension does not deal completely with 
distributed applications, since it is fit for use over federation of local databases. 

In order to face the strong emergence of distributed applications based on 
federated databases, we propose in the next parts to refine the software com- 
ponents and the relationships. The goal of this is to allow impact propagation 
through CORBA-based federated databases, using the federation architecture. 

3 The Software Components Structural Model for the 
Corba-based Federated Databases 

This extension leads to represent the software components, based on the Object 
Database Management Group [2] point of view. The new software components 
are classified following the granularity criterion : 

1. The ODL file that defines the database schema, in accordance with the 
Object Definition Language. The ODL defines a particular syntax nearby of 
the C++ language and introduces the relationship concept [2]. The ODL is 
a superset of the previous IDL [14]. 
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2. The Object Database Adapter, that allows the database connection with the 
ORB [2], providing to access to a hnge volume of objects. 

3. The Persistent Class, that defines the state and the behavior of the objects, 
stored in the database. 

4. The Collection that allows to represent the result set provided by the object 
query. 

5. The Object Query provides querying of object database systems, including 
high-level primitives for object sets and structures. 

These new components are linked, using the following relationships : 

1. The Projection Relationship, that exists between the ODL specifications 
components and their representations on the implementation languages (C-f- f, 
Java, and so on). 

2. The Manipulate Relationship between the Object Query components and the 
Collections. 

This extension is implemented by a distributed framework, providing change 
impact propagation. Doing this, we deal with the federated and heterogeneous 
database system, since our previous model yet includes the relational database 
representation. 

We present, hereafter, the distributed framework for the change impact anal- 
ysis, and we illustrate the change propagation on the CORBA-based bank ap- 
plication. 

4 The Change Impact Analyzer Framework Architecture 

In complex distributed applications, the program source codes and the databases 
schemas are distributed over many computers and networks. For the change im- 
pact analysis, the software components are distributed, in the same way. In order 
to take into account the federated relationships between software components, 
especially database schemas, we need to distribute our multigraphs, following 
the federation architecture. The import/export schemas describe the federated 
components architecture [13]. These schemas are usually stored in repository. 
In our change impact analyzer framework, we can access this repository, or al- 
lows the programmers to describe theses schemas as XML files[10]. These allow 
to collect information about the federated relationships, in order to allow the 
multigraphs distribution. The distributed multigraphs are connected to others, 
by the way of distributed agents. The distributed agent allows to propagate the 
change impact to other distributed agents, when the knowledge based system 
has marked the local multigraph nodes. The distributed agents insert the new 
received facts, inside the knowledge based system, to perform the change impact 
analysis process at the federated level. 

The model have been implemented by a framework, called Integrated Frame- 
work for Software Evolution and Maintenance. This provides change impact 
propagation for both centralized and distributed software. The figure 3 shows 
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Fig. 3. The Distributed Framework Architecture for Change Impact Propagation 



the framework architecture, for distributed change propagation. It provides in- 
cremental and multilanguage source code files and distributed database schema 
files parsing to extract structural informations, using Javacc parser. The struc- 
tnral information is represented by XML files, that are stored in a distributed 
component repository. The component repository is implemented with Object- 
Store Database, allowing to stores complex object graphs. The query manager 
allows the programmer to simulate its changes. The change impact propagation 
is computed by the Change Propagation Engine, using the Expert System, called 
Jess[3]. This propagates locally the change impact, using propagation rules, and 
marks the multigraph nodes, with the ajfected label. In a distributed environ- 
ment, the Jess Expert System propagates the change impact, using the dis- 
tributed agent. This broadcasts the affected components set to other distributed 
agents. These receivers insert the new facts in their local Change Propagation 
Engine, in order to perform change impact analysis, at a distributed level. The 
receivers distributed agents broadcast the result of the change impact analysis, 
in order to inform the programmer of the change effects, at the distributed level. 



We present, hereafter, an example of change impact analysis, performed on 
a CORBA-based bank application. 
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Fig. 4. Multigraph representation of the federated components 



5 Application : Evolution of CORBA-based bank 
Federated Databases 

We propose an example of the change impact analysis for the bank application 
based on CORE A. The figure 1 shows a global view of the bank application. 
This is composed of three distributed and heterogeneous database schemas ; 

— The Agency schema, is an ObjectStore ODMG-compliant database, that 
stores all transactions related to the customers and their accounts. The 
Agency database system is running on a Pentium II 350MHz with a Linux 
Operating System. 

— The Customers schema, is an Oracle 8i relational-object database, that 
stores the bank customers, related to an agency. The Oracle database is 
running on a Pentium II 450MHz with a Linux operating system. 

— The Accounts schema, is an ObjectStore ODMG-compliant database, that 
stores all bank accounts related to an agency. This database is running on a 
Silicon Graphics workstation with IRIX5.3 operating system. 

These database schemas are connected by the Object Request Broker, called 
ORBACUS[7]. 

The Agency Application manages the customers and the bank accounts, in a 
distributed manner. The Agency Application provides customers operations, like 
customers registration, and accounts operations like debit and credit. The Cash 
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Fig. 5. Result of the change impact propagation at the federated level 



Dispenser allows to query the Agency Application to perform debit or credit 
operations. The figure 4 shows the distributed multigraphs of the CORBA-based 
bank application. These are interconnected, using distributed agents based on 
CORE A. The distributed agents lean on the import/ export schemas or the XML 
files^ that describe the federation architectnre. 

In this example, we propose to perform a change, related to the Account 
schema. The considered change is the Persistent Class PAccount deletion. The 
Change Propagation Engine computes the change impact propagation locally. 
The distributed agent propagates the change impact to others, using the CORBA 
middleware. The receivers distributed agents insert the affected components in 
the Knowledge Based System, in order to perform change impact analysis. The 
figure 5 shows the change propagation on the Cnstomer Relational database 
schema, using the Agency database schema at the federated level. 

6 Conclusion 

We have proposed and implemented an approach for the a priori software change 
impact analysis. This approach is based on a model, representing the multilan- 
guage programs source codes and the federated heterogeneous database schemas. 
The model has been formalized with a multigraph, in which the nodes are the 
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software components and the edges their relationships. The model has been re- 
fined to represent the CORBA-based federated databases, in accordance with 
the Object Database Management Gronp. The proposed approach lean on the 
federation architecture, following the import /export schemas, according to an 
approach proposed by Sheth and Larson[13]. Thus, the multigraphs have been 
distribnted, following the federation architecture. This allows to perform the 
change impact propagation through the federation. 

The framework that implements our approach is based on the use of a knowl- 
edge based system (KBS), that makes it more flexible. In order to perform the 
change impact analysis. Snbsequently, the rules set of the KBS is continuously 
enriched in order to achieve more exhanstiveness and to consider several aspects 
of software evolution like analyzing the change impact on the software perfor- 
mances [8]. 
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Abstract. In this paper I argue that a qualitative formalization of built environ- 
ments needs to take into account: (1) the ontological distinction between bona- 
fide and fiat boundaries and objects, (2) the different character of constraints on 
relations involving these different kinds of boundaries and objects, (3) the dis- 
tinction between partition forming and non-partition forming objects, and (4) the 
fundamental organizational structure of regional partitions. I discuss the notion 
of boundary sensitive rough location and show that a formalization based on this 
notion takes all these points into account. 



1 Introduction 

Imagine a computer program (I) that generates configurations of lines in the Euclidean 
plane that look like plans of built environments [Lyn60]. Examples of built environ- 
ments are shopping malls, airports, or parking lots (See, for example, the left part of 
Eig. 1.). Program (I) generates configurations of lines of different style and width. Sup- 
pose our task is to design another computer program (II), which checks (1) whether 
or not a plan generated by (I) can possibly be a plan of a built environment and, in 
case the plan represents a built environment, (2) whether or not this environment can be 
navigated easily by human beings. 

Human navigation and wayfinding in general and in built environments in particular 
has been studied extensively in the past in architectural design, e.g., [GLM83], in Arti- 
ficial Intelligence, e.g., [Kui78] and in Cognitive Science, e.g., [SW75]. Notice that all 
those people deal with navigation in real, physically existing environments. The ques- 
tion I am addressing is different. The built environments this paper is dealing with do 
not (physically) exist yet. Consequently, the approach I am proposing cannot rely on 
observations in reality. The only ‘physical’ thing we have is a plan, P, generated by 
program (I). Only if program (II) decides (a) that P represents a built environment and 
(b) it is easy to navigate then the environment is being built according to P. Whatever it 
means to be a built environment and whatever it means to be easy to navigate, it must be 
definable in the language of P and it must be decidable given P. Consequently, task (1) 
and (2) rest upon the same formal foundations and are, in this respect, closely related to 
each other. It is the aim of this paper to investigate those formal foundations. 

Program (I) produces a quantitative representation of built environments based on 
computational geometry (e.g., [Rou94]). The analysis of plans representing built en- 
vironments, performed by program (II) will focus on qualitative aspects [CBCG97], 
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i.e., different kinds of things, qualitative relations between lines [A1183] and qualitative 
relations between regions [CBGG97]. At the formal level I will use a language based 
on the qualitative notion of boundary sensitive rough location [BS98] to describe built 
environments. I am going to show that this notion provides the basis for the formal de- 
scription of built environments and for the evaluation of the complexity of navigation. 

This paper is structured as follows. I start with an informal analysis of the ontolog- 
ical makeup of built environments. In Section 3 I shortly review the notion of rough 
approximations regions and rough location of spatial objects. These notions provide the 
basis for the formalization. In Section 4 I give a formalization of built environments. 
The conclusions are given in Section 5. 

2 Built environments 

In this paper I use parking lots as a running example for built environments. The parking 
lot domain is relatively simple but its structure is rich enough to study the ontological 
makeup of built environments, which is critical for a qualitative formalization. An ex- 
ample of a parking lot in a bird’s eye view is given in Fig. 1 . 




Fig. 1. An empty parking lot (left). The parking lot with invisible fiat boundaries marked (middle). 
The path system of the parking lot (right). 



2.1 Boundaries 

Following [Smi95] I distinguish bona-fide and fiat boundaries. Bona fide boundaries 
are boundaries in the things themselves. Bona fide boundaries exist independently of all 
human cognitive acts. They are a matter of qualitative differentiations or discontinuities 
of the underlying reality. Examples are surfaces of extended objects like cars, walls, the 
floor of a parking lot. Bona-fide boundaries are marked by bold solid lines in the left 
and middle parts of Fig. 1 . 

[Smi95] describes fiat boundaries as boundaries which exist only in virtue of differ- 
ent sorts of demarcation effected cognitively by human beings. Such boundaries may 
lie skew to boundaries of bona-fide sort as in the case of the boundaries of a parking 
spot in the center of a parking lot, e.g. spots 6-15 in Fig. 1. They may also, however as 
in the case of a parking spot at the outer wall of the parking lot, involve a combination 
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of fiat and bona-fide portions such as a wall at its back side, e.g., spots 1-5 and 16-20 in 
Fig. 1. 

Fiat boundaries like the front boundaries of parking spots are not directly observ- 
able in reality but do nevertheless exist. Since fiat boundaries are not perceivable by 
the senses they need to be made visible or the environment must force all people to 
perceive them in places the designer wanted them to be. In order to make parking spots 
perceivable by other people, the back, left, and right boundaries are marked by (usually 
white) paint (the thin solid lines in Fig. 1). The front boundary of the parking spot is not 
marked but every human being knows that it is located on the straight line connecting 
the ends of the left and right boundaries. Non marked and hence invisible fiat bound- 
aries are marked by dashed lines in the middle part of Fig. 1 . Plans of built environments 
to be analyzed by programs rather by human beings must contain all boundaries even 
if they are not directly observable in reality. Consequently, plans of built environments 
generated by program (I) and analyzed by (II) must look like the middle part of Fig. 1 
rather than like the left part. 

Consider the parking lot domain. Marked fiat boundaries afford people (in cars) not 
to cross despite the fact that there is no physical barrier. Non-marked boundaries afford 
crossing, e.g., the non-marked boundary of an empty parking spot ‘invites’ you to cross 
this boundary and park your car at this spot (if there is no other car parked yet). In the 
design of built environments fiat boundaries and their barrier properties play an impor- 
tant role. They provide an important organizational structure. In this paper I distinguish 
barrier and non-barrier boundaries. Bona-fide boundaries are barrier boundaries. Fiat 
boundaries may be of barrier (from one side or both sides) or non-barrier sort. 



2.2 Spatial objects forming built environments 

The classification of boundaries generalizes to a classification of objects. Bona-fide ob- 
jects have a single topologically closed bona-fide boundary (e.g., the building SB in 
Fig. 1). Fiat objects have fiat boundary parts (e.g., parking spot 1). Built environments 
are populated by bona-fide as well as by fiat objects. There are three basic classes of 
axioms governing the spatial objects in built environments: (Ol) axioms governing s- 
patial objects of the same ontological kind; (02) axioms governing spatial objects of 
the different ontological kind; (03) domain specific axioms characterizing built envi- 
ronments like parking lots, airports, shopping malls, or city centers. In the remainder I 
call the axioms 01 — 03 ontological axioms or ontological constraints on relations that 
can hold between objects in built environments. 

The main axiom in group 01 is that spatial objects of the same ontological kind 
cannot overlap [CV95]. For example, bona-fide objects like cars and walls cannot over- 
lap. Fiat objects of the same kind like parking spots cannot overlap either. This axiom 
needs refinement regarding overlap of boundary parts: Boundary parts of fiat objects of 
the same kind can be co-located, e.g., co-located boundary parts of neighboring parking 
spots. Boundary parts of bona-fide objects cannot [SV99]. 

The main axiom in group 02 is that spatial objects of different ontological kind 
can overlap [CV95]. This is not a constraint. It rather says that in general there are 
no ontological objections against objects of different kinds to overlap. However, there 
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are additional constraints on relations among partition forming objects (to be discussed 
below). 

There are further domain specific axioms, 03, constraining relations that can hold 
between objects of ontological different kind in specific built environments. Consider 
the parking lot domain. There are cars and parking spots. Parking spots are such that 
cars can be parked in them. Parking lots are also formed by objects like blocked areas 
and reserved parking spots (e.g., B\ and R\ in Fig. 1). Examples for domain specific 
constraints on relations between objects in parking lots are: (S'!) Cars are supposed to 
keep blocked areas clear; (S'2) Regular cars should not be parked in reserved parking 
spots; {S3) Cars should be parked within parking spots. 

Regarding domain specific constraints in 03 it is important to notice that constraints 
involving objects of ontological different kind are weaker than the constraints between 
bona-fide objects, constraints between fiat objects of the same kind. The laws of logic 
prohibit objects of ontological same kind to overlap. Laws of physics prevent bona-fide 
objects from sharing boundary parts. Constraints involving fiat objects of ontological 
different kind are based on social rules and agreement and may be violated in certain 
situations. For example, you can die if you try to drive through a wall. You only get 
charged when you are parking on a reserved parking spot. The different character of 
constraints will play an important role in the formalization in Section 4. 

Besides the (fundamental) distinction between bona-fide and fiat objects I distin- 
guish two kinds of objects in built environments: (regional) partition forming objects 
and non-partition forming objects. A regional partition is a set of regions, which mem- 
bers intersect only at their boundaries (PI) and, as a whole, sum up the whole space 
(P2). Partition forming objects are spatial objects, which form a regional partition of 
the underlying space. 

Consider the parking lot domain. The partition forming objects form a regional 
partition of the three dimensional parking lot. Each of those objects carves out three 
dimensional regions of the parking lot but there is no ‘no man’s land’ and no ‘dou- 
ble occupation’ . Partition forming objects are, for example, parking spots, traffic lanes, 
sidewalks, blocked areas keeping fire exits clear, walls, pillars, and others more. Parti- 
tion forming objects may be of bona-fide (pillars or walls) or of fiat sort (parking spots). 

Non-partition forming objects overlap partition forming objects of ontological dif- 
ferent kind. Non-partition forming objects may be of bona-fide or fiat sort. Consider 
the parking lot domain. Examples for non-partition forming bona-fide objects are cars 
and people. Examples for non-partition forming fiat objects are smoking areas in public 
places, the visual field (VF) in a given location or ‘the entrance area’, EN, or the ‘exit 
area’, EX of a parking lot (See middle part of Fig. 1). 

The formalization presented in this paper will be dealing with 2-dimensional objects 
in 2-dimensional space, i.e., with orthogonal projections of three dimensional objects 
onto the ground. Consequently partition forming objects form regional partitions of the 
plane. In this context I am assuming that the projected objects ‘inherit’ the ontologically 
significant properties of their originals as well as the barrier and non-barrier properties 
the boundaries of their originals. 
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2.3 Movement 

An important aspect of the distinction between partition forming and non-partition 
forming objects is that the partition structure is static and that non-partition forming 
objects can move (like cars), or shrink and grow (like the visual field). Objects move 
along paths. A path is a sequence of locations occupied at consecutive moments of time, 
which corresponds to continuous movement. 

Consider the parking lot domain. It is the purpose of a parking lot to let cars park 
within parking spots. In order to fulfill this purpose, it must be possible to move a car 
from the entrance to a free parking spot. That is: (i) There must exist a path of movement 
to a free parking spot without violation of Of — 03. This will be called the moveability 
axiom, M, of a built environment, (ii) It must be possible for a human agent in a car to 
find this path. Checking the existence of paths is an instance of problem (1). Deciding 
whether or not it is possible, difficult, or easy to find an existing path is an instance of 
problem (2). In this paper I focus on problem (1). This provides the basis for solving 
problem (2). 

3 Approximating regions and relations between approximations 

In this section I shortly discuss the formal notions needed in the remainder of this 
paper. These notions were originally introduced in [BS98] and [BSOO]. For an extended 
discussion see also [Bit99]. 

3.1 Approximations 

Suppose we have a space R of detailed or precise regions. By imposing a partition, G, 
on R we can approximate elements of R by elements of • That is, we approx- 

imate regions in R by functions from G x G io the set Qhs = {fo, fbo, pbo, nbo, no}. 
The function which assigns to each region r G i? its boundary sensitive approximation 
is a : i? ^ The value of {ar){gi, Q2) is fo if r covers all of the cell gi, it 

is fbo if r covers all of the boundary segment, {gi,g 2 ), shared by the cell gi and g 2 
and some but not all of the interior of gi, it is pbo if r covers some but not all of the 
boundary segment {gi,g2) and some but not all of the interior of gi, it is nbo if r does 
not intersect with boundary segment {gi,g2) and some but not all of the interior of gi, 
and it is no if there is no overlap between r and gi . Consider the visual field, V F, in the 
parking lot in Fig. 1. The graph of the mapping a{VF) contains the following tuples: 



{hit 9j) 




(BuPSi) 


(Bi,W) 


{PSi,Bfi 




(P^i,VF) 




LO 


pbo 


fbo 


pbo 


fo 




fo 





Each approximate region X G f2bs stands for a set of precise regions, i.e., all 
those precise regions having the approximation X. This set, {X}, provides a semantics 
for approximate regions: {X} = |r G R \ ar = X}. In the remainder I use the 
notion boundary sensitive rough location, (loc o) = (as o r)o in order to refer to the 
approximation of the (exact) region \ r(o), of the object o with respect to an underlying 
partition G. 

^ The region of space it exactly occupies. 
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3.2 Relations between approximations 



In the domain of regions we distinguish a set of 8 well known binary topological relation 
between spatial regions, the RCC8 [CBGG97] relations. 



We distinguish the relations DC{x,y) 
(disconnected), EC{x, y) (externally 
connected), PO{x,y) (partial overlap), 
TPP{x,y) = TPPi{y,x) (tangential prop- 
er part), NTPP{x,y) = NTPPi{y,x) 
(non-tangential proper part), and EQ{x, y). 




DC(x,y) EC(x,y) PO(x,y) TPP(x,y) NTPP(x,y) EQ(x,y) 



In the remainder I use the notion RCC8 in order to refer to this set of relations. The 
elements of the set are jointly exhaustive and pairwise disjoint [CBGG97] and form a 
lattice with respect an ordering relation < [BSOO]. Possible geometric interpretations 
and the ordering relation (Ri < R 2 is indicated by an arrow from Ri to R 2 ) are shown 
in the figure above. 

Let X and Y be boundary sensitive approximations. [BSOO] showed that there exists 
a mapping 

E : X RCC8 x RCC8 

such that E{X, Y) = {Rf^-^, Rfnax) if if (i) y) i^ RCC8 

relation that can hold between x G [[X]] and y G m, (2) (x, y) is the greatest 

RCC8 relation that can hold for x and y as above, and (3) for each R with Rf^i^ ^ 
R — ^max there are x G [[X| and y G |K]] such that R[x,y), where < is the ordering 
shown in the figure above. For details see [BSOO]. In the remainder I use the notions 
Rf^^^{X, Y) in order to refer to the least relation and Rf^^^{X, Y) in order to refer to 
the greatest relation that can hold between x G [[X| and y G [[F]]. 



4 Formalizing built environments 

Formally, built environments have three major components: The layout of the built en- 
vironment, which is formed by the partition forming objects; A system of paths along 
which non-partition forming objects can move within the layout of the built environ- 
ment; A set of possible situations, where a situation in a built environment is the layout 
of the environment and a set of non-partition forming objects populating it in a given 
moment of time. 

Situations need to obey the ontological axioms. Of — 03 and the partition axioms, 
PI — P2. Furthermore they need to be such that the non-partition forming objects popu- 
lating the environment could possibly have been moved into the location they are in this 
situation (axiom M). In this section I give axioms for situations in built environments. 
These axioms take into account: (1) The distinction between bona-fide and fiat object- 
s; (2) The distinction between partition forming and non-partition forming objects; (3) 
The different strength of constraints on relations involving bona-fide and fiat objects. 
Formally, the axioms characterizing built environments are given in terms of boundary 
sensitive rough location. 
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4.1 Formalizing ontological constraints 

Bona-fide objects do not overlap and do not have co-located boundary parts. Let o\ 
and 02 be bona-fide objects, i.e., oi, 02 G BF^. In terms of rough location we define: 
FI (01,02) = F^^„((l0Cbs oi),(locbs 02)) = FF and postulate Voi, 02 G BF : 
01^02^ Fl(oi, 02). Bona-fide objects can be located in a built environment such 
that the minimal relation between their exact regions, which is consistent with their 
rough location (loCf,s oi) and (loc^s 02), is disconnected, i.e., DC{r{oi),r{o2)). There 
cannot exist an environment that forces bona-fide objects to be connected^. 

Two bona-fide objects cannot be connected even if they share the same rough loca- 
tion. In terms of rough location it is impossible to postulate that bona-fide objects cannot 
be connected. Consider Fig. 1 and imagine two cars on the main road. Both share the 
same rough location and we have Rf^ax ~ In terms of rough location we cannot 
exclude the possibility for the cars to be connected. Notice the important point: In terms 
of rough location we specify what an environment cannot do to bona-fide objects popu- 
lating or forming it - it cannot make them being connected. The objects themselves are 
governed by the underlying theory of objects. 

Fiat objects of the same kind do not overlap but may have co-located boundary 
parts. Let oi and 02 be fiat objects of kind fi, i.e., 01,02 G F'^^. In terms of rough 
location we define: F2(oi,02) = F^^^((locbs oi), (loc^s 02)) < F(7 and postulate 
Voi, 02 G : oi 7^ 02 ^ F2(oi, 02). There cannot exist a built environment that 
forces fiat objects of the same kind to overlap. In terms of rough location it is impossible 
to postulate that fiat objects of the same kind cannot overlap. This is the business of the 
theory of objects. 

Partition forming objects. Let oi and 02 be bona-fide partition forming objects. In 
terms of boundary- sensitive rough location we define: F3(oi , 02) = ((loc^s oi) , 

(locbs 02)) = F(7 and postulate Voi, 02 G BF : (oi 7^ 02 and r(oi), r(o2) G 

G) ^ F3 (01,02). Due to the underlying partition structure we are able to pos- 
tulate that partition forming bona-fide objects cannot be connected. The largest rela- 
tion that can hold between two partition forming bona-fide objects is DC. We have 
^min — ^max ~ • Consequently, bona-fide objects cannot be located at neighbor- 

ing partition regions. 

Let oi and 02 be partition forming objects such that oi is of fiat kind and 02 is of 
bona-fide or of fiat kind. Boundary parts of those objects may be co-located, i.e., their 
exact regions may be externally connected, EC. In terms of boundary- sensitive rough 
location we define: F4(oi,02) = Rff^^^{{locbs oi), (loc^s 02)) < EC and postulate 
Voi G F^,\/o2 G {F'^ U FF) : (oi 7^ 02 and r(oi), r(o2) G G) ^ F4(oi,02). 
Due to the underlying partition structure we are able to postulate that partition forming 
fiat objects cannot overlap, i.e., the largest relation that can hold between two partition 
forming bona-fide objects is EC. 



^ BF is a finite (but may be very large) set of things that count as bona-fide objects with respect 
to the definitions given by [SV99]. 

^ Two objects, oi and 02 are connected if they are not disconnected i.e., (r(oi), r(o 2 )) f DC. 
^ the set of fiat objects of kind f in the sense of [SV99]. 
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4.2 Built environments 

In this subsection I use the constraints defined above in order to describe the compo- 
nents built environments (layout, path system, situations) formally. 

The layout of a built environment is formed by a set of partition forming objects. 
Formally, it is a triple L =< G, BFg, Fq >, where G a set of regions forming a 
regional partition, BFg is a set of partition forming bona-fiat objects, and Fg a set of 
partition forming fiat objects such that the following holds to be true: (1) Voi,02 G 
BFg '■ oi ^ 02 F3 (oi, 02); (2) Voi G Fg,Vo2 G BFg U Fg '■ oi 7^ 02 

F4 (oi,02 ); (3) G = |r(o) | o G BFg} U |r(o) | o G Fg}', ( 4 -)\/ G = T. These are 
formal versions of the partition axioms PI and P2, where \/ G = gi \/ g2 V . . . V gn, 
gi E G and T is the universal region, U, without the exterior, EXT, of the environment. 

The path system. Let F^ = {V, E, h) be a directed version of the dual graph of 
the topological graph^ of the regional partition, G^. Consequently, every vertex, Vi, 
corresponds to a partition element gi and h{e) = {vi , vj ) refers to the boundary segment 
{gii 9 j) ’looking’ from gi to gj^'^. The path system of the layout, P^, is a sub-graph 
[NC88] of F^ = {V, E, h). The graph P^ = (V' FV,E' F E, h') is defined such that 
the edges, e' G E', correspond to boundary segments of partition-forming fiat objects 
of non-barrier sort in direction {gi,gj). The vertexes V are the vertexes joined by those 
edges. For details see [Bit99] . Consider the right part of Fig. 1 . It shows the path system 
of the parking lot discussed in Section 2. The long grey bar on the main road is the 
stretched vertex corresponding to the partition region occupied by the main road. The 
bold solid lines represent edges corresponding to non-barrier boundary segments. The 
arrows along the edges show their direction. If there are edges for each direction then 
the arrows are omitted^. 

Path system and movement. Let rt (o) be the exact region of the object o at moment 
t, let rrio) be the set of all regions at which o was exactly located within the time 
interval T = (^1,^2), i-e., rrio) = |n(o) \ ti < t < 12}, and let V rrio) be the sum 
of all those regions. Let P^ = {V', E' , h') be the path system of the layout L. A path 
within the path system from v\ to V2, P^^,V2 ~ 1 ^ is ^ connected subgraph 

of P^ beginning at v\ and ending at V2. This path is a path for the object o, P^ (^)’ if 
and only if: (1) (V ^t(o))), {a \/{vi \ h"{e") = {vi, Vj)})) = TVTPP^O; (2) 

h"{e") = {vi,Vj) R%^i^{{a{\l rT{o))),{avi)) = PO. This says that (V rT(o)) 
overlaps all regions along its path (2) and that ( V tt (o)) is a non-tangential proper part 
of the sum of all partition regions along its path (1). 

Situations. A situation in a built environment is a triple S =< L,BFs,Fs >, 
where L is the layout of the environment, BFs is a set of non-partition forming bona- 

^ See [NC88] and [Bit99] for details. 

^ Boundary sensitive approximations, (loc o), correspond to labeled versions of this graph 
[Bit99]. 

’ Multiple, disconnected boundary segments are distinguished by additional indices. 

^ In the remainder I use Vi and gi synonymously. 

^ In this paper I only consider partition forming objects as wholes. In fact partition forming ob- 
jects have parts which are caved out by fiat boundaries. A path system taking parts of partition 
forming objects into account is much better stmctured. 

Since the Vi refer to partition regions we have Rfnin — Rmax- 
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fide objects and Fs is a set of non-partition forming fiat objects. The members of both 
sets are populating L in situation S. In a situation S the following holds: (1) Voi, 02 G 
BFs U BFg : oi 7^ 02 F1 (oi, 02); (2) Voi ,02 G Fs : {(/)Oi and 0O2 and oi 7^ 

02) F2(oi, 02 ); (3) Vo G BFs ■ Axioms (1) and (2) govern the 

non-partition forming objects as discussed in the sections 2 and 4. 1 . Consider axiom (3). 
The symbol EXT denotes the ‘The world exterior to the environment L’ and 
is the graph representing the path system of the environment L with its exterior EXT. 
Consequently, is a path for the object, o, from the exterior to its current 

location. Axiom (3) ensures that for each non-partition forming bona-fide object within 
the environment there exists a path along which this object could have been moved from 
the entrance to its current position. This is a formal version of the axiom M discussed 
in Section 2. 



4.3 Specific built environments 



In Section 2 we discussed that domain specific constraints on relations involving objects 
of different kind are weaker than constraints involving objects of the same kind. They 
can be violated without violating the laws of logic or physics, i.e., it is possible to violate 
those constraints. On the other hand the built environment must permit the satisfaction 
of those constraints in order to be an environment of a given kind. 

Consider a parking lot with layout L = (G, BFg,Fg) and the informal axiom- 
s SI and S3 as discussed in Section 2. Let PS c Fg be the set of parking spots 
and let BA c Fg the set of blocked areas of the parking lot. Let CARS c BFs 
be the set of cars populating the parking lot. We postulate: (1) Voi G CARS,\/o 2 G 
PS : max{i?^^^((loCbs oi),(loCbs 02)) | Rf^^x ^ RCC8} = NTPP^^; (2) For 
each parking spot, 02 G PS there must exist a path for a car o± G CARS, i.e., 
= (^5-E',/i) , which keeps blocked areas clear, i.e., \/e e E : 
h{e) = {vi,Vj) -i3ba G BA : r{ba) = Vi. 

Axiom (1) states that cars need to fit into parking spots. Two remarks. Firstly, (1) is 
consistent with 3o G CARS, 3o2 G PS : PO(r(oi), r(o 2 )), i.e., when we postulate 
that a parking lot must be such that cars do fit into parking spots we do not rule out 
the possibility that there are cars parked across boundaries of parking spots. Axiom (1) 
ensures the possibility for cars to be parked in parking spots. Secondly, stating axiom 
(1) in terms of rough location rather in terms of exact location has the advantage that 
we can effectively check its satisfaction since there are only finitely many different 
rough location in a built environment and we have the calculus proposed by [BSOO] to 
compute the possible relationships. 

Axiom (2) states that it must be possible for cars to avoid blocked areas. Again 
postulating this for an environment does not conflict with the fact that there cars that 
drive through or park at blocked areas. 



Since r{PSi) G G we have R^ax — Rmin and hence max{rcc8(oi, 02 ) | rcc8 G 
RCC3} = NTPP. 
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5 Conclusions 

Given that task 1 and 2 are to be performed by program (II), there are three main ar- 
guments in favor of the formalization of build environments based on rough location 
within environments in opposition to the formalization based on exact location of ob- 
jects: Rough location focuses on the relationships between objects and their environ- 
ments; Concentrating on properties of the environment allows to abstract the different 
character of constraints on relations between the different kinds of objects forming and 
populating it; The notion of rough location is qualitative in nature. 

Firstly. Rough location focuses on the approximate location of objects within re- 
gional partitions. In built environments the regional partitions formed by the partition 
forming objects are the main organizational structure. They provide a frame of reference 
within which non-partition forming objects are located. The notion of rough location 
implicitly takes the distinction between partition forming and and non-partition forming 
objects and the organizational structure of the regional partition into account. 

When we describe built environments in terms of rough location then objects are 
second class citizens. The first class citizens are mappings representing the rough loca- 
tion of objects within their environments. These mappings can be interpreted as equiv- 
alence classes of objects sharing the same rough location. Since built environments are 
formed by finitely many partition forming objects there are only finitely many differ- 
ent rough locations within an environment. Given the calculus presented in [BSOO] the 
satisfaction of the axioms presented in this paper can be checked effectively. 

Secondly. Concentrating on properties that need to satisfied by the (built) environ- 
ment allows to abstract from the different character of constraints on relations between 
spatial objects. The different character of the constraints on relations between objects 
is due to the fact that there are constraints that are enforced by the laws of logic, there 
are constraints that are enforced by the laws of physics, and there are constraints that 
are enforced by human conventions. The laws of logic prohibit objects of ontological 
same kind and partition forming objects to overlap. Laws of physics prevent bona-fide 
objects from being connected. Constraints involving fiat objects of ontological different 
kind are based on social rules and agreement and may be violated in certain situations. 
An environment must permit the satisfaction of all constraints in order to be an envi- 
ronment of a given kind independently of the character of the constraints between the 
objects forming or populating it. 

Thirdly. We assumed a program (I) that generates potential plans for built environ- 
ments. It is fair to assume that (I) is based on standard algorithms of computational 
geometry. The output of (I) is quantitative and focuses on metric knowledge. The pro- 
gram (II) extracts qualitative knowledge and builds a corresponding boundary sensitive 
rough location representation. 

One might ask ‘Why do we need a qualitative description if we have a quantitative 
geometric model?’ . The answer is that it is the purpose of (II) to evaluate the plan of 
the environment with respect to axioms specifying what a plan of a built environmen- 
t is AND with respect to the degree it facilitates human way finding, (i) In order to 
capture the essence of what a built environment is one needs to abstract from metric 
properties of particular instances. What a built environment is can be described in terms 
of (qualitative) relationships between ontologically salient features of the environment. 
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(ii) Human cognition is based on processing qualitative rather than quantitative knowl- 
edge. Qualitative knowledge about actual situations is based on observations of reality. 
Consequently, the question is not whether or not to use the quantitative description gen- 
erated by (I), but to derive qualitative spatial relations between ontologically salient 
features, which correspond to relations observable in reality from this description. This 
is exactly what happens when we describe built environments in terms of boundary 
sensitive rough locations of objects forming and populating them. 

In this paper I have shown that based on the notion of boundary sensitive rough lo- 
cation task (1) of program (II) can be performed, i.e., it is possible to decide whether or 
not a configuration of lines in the plane represents a built environment using the axioms 
given in Section 4. 1, furthermore, showed how to derive paths within a build environ- 
ments along which non-partition forming objects can move. This provides the formal 
foundations for task (2), i.e., to evaluate those paths with respect to the complexity of 
the way finding task to be solved in order to navigate along them. Subject of ongoing 
research in this context is to apply the model for the evaluation of the complexity of 
wayfinding tasks proposed by [RE98]. 
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Abstract. This paper describes the final results of an assessment of the scalability 
of the NUMA architecture for very large CDR databases’. First a description of 
the experiment case and experiment set up is given. Next the results of the 
experiments are described. The paper ends with a conclusion on the ^plicability 
of the NUMA architecture for very large CDR stores. 



1 Introduction 

The generation of so called Call Detail Records (CDRs) by modern telecommunication 
switches has opened the way to a whole area of new applications. Most importantly 
CDRs are the basis for almost all operational billing systems today. And recently, with 
the advance of database technology for very large databases, new applications based on 
the analysis of huge amounts of CDRs (tens of millions a day) have come within reach. 
Examples of such applications are traffic management, fraud (fetection, and campaign 
management. 

Given the large amounts of data (terabytes of CDRs are normal) there is a need for very 
large and high performance databases. One way to accommodate these requirements is 
to use specialised high performance database servers such as for example IBM 
mainframes, Compaq (Tandem) or teradata machines. However, telecommunication 
companies are hesitating to make large investments in technologies supporting these 
new applications. What they are looking for is cost-effective and scaleable technology 
for realising very large databases in an incremental way. Given that there is a general 
trend of commodity hardware and software becoming more and more powerful with 
respect to both processing power and storage capacity, the question arises whether this 
technology is mature enough to support the specific CDR analysis applications of 
telecommunication companies. 

To answer this question we performed a state-of-the-art study on scaleable 
architectures for CDR stores (see [1]). There we concluded with two promising 
solutions: NUMA and NT clusters. Following the state-of-the-art study, we 
experimented with both technologies to assess the scalability^ of both solutions. This 
paper describes the results of the experiments with a CDR store with Oracle 8.0.5 on 
IBM NUMA-Q 2000^. Results of experiments with DB2 UDB EEE on an NT cluster 
will be published in an other paper later on. 



’ The work described here was carried out in the context of EURESCOM project P817 “Database 
Technologies for Large Scale Databases in Telecommunication”. 

^ Remark that we did not perform a benchmark. 

^ In 1999, IBM acquired Sequent Computer Systems to get hold on the NUMA technology. 

M. Ibrahim, J. Kung, and N. Revell (Eds.): DEXA 2000, LNCS 1873, pp. 970-980, 2000. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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2 Case Description 

As case for performing the experiments, we took the Marketing Customer Data Base 
(MCDB) of KPN Mobile as an example. This data warehouse CDR store contains the 
CDRs and customer data of all customers of KPN Mobile. The system only has 1 to 5 
concurrent users with very heavy marketing and management queries. 

2.1 NUMA Architecture 

NUMA stands for Non-Uniform Memory Architecture. A NUMA system consists of 
multiple Symmetric Multi Processing (SMP) nodes that share a common global 
memory. The nodes are interconnected by a very fast interconnect. As the system uses 
a single shared memory and a single instance of the operating system, the system looks 
like a normal SMP system but with far better scalability properties. The system we 
investigated was a NUMA-Q 2000 System from IBM running a proprietary. System V 
based, operating system DYNIX/ptx. An overview of the architecture is shown in fig. 
1. The NUMA architecture can scale up to 16 Quads, but together with IBM we 
decided to use at most four Quads for our database size. The system consists of two 
parts; the group of Quads on the left and the I/O sub-system on the right. Each Quad is 
a processing module with four Intel CPU’s (Pentium 200 MHz), 1 Gbyte of main 
memory and two I/O cards (so-called firefly cards). A Quad has access to main 




Fig. 1. Used IBM NUMA-Q 2000 architecture 



A Quad is connected to the TO subsystem via fibre channel. As the disks are still SCSI 
based, the fibre channel protocol is converted to SCSI by the FC-SCSI bridges. Each 
FC-SCSI bridge is connected to 24 disks of 9,1 Gbyte each. Each group of 12 disks is 
pair-wise combined in a so-called PBay. As all disks are mirrored, each PBay delivers 
a net storage eapacity of 6 times 9,1 Gbyte making 54,6 Gbyte. However, the last disk 
of each six pack is reserved for purposes like archiving, file system and hence is not 
included in the database storage. This leaves us 45,5 Gbyte for each PBay. Our system 
contained four PBays, which provided us with a net storage capacity of 1 82 Gbyte over 
40 disks (the gross storage capacity is 360 Gb). 
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2.2 Database Schema 

The NUMA system was investigated primarily for its data warehouse potential. The 
data we used included a large CDR table and detailed customer data. The customer data 
included name, address, and detailed product, order and delivery information. The 
CDRs occupied in total 90% of the total data volume and only 1 0% of the data were the 
actual customer data. 

2.3 Query Load 

The scalability is investigated by executing diverse queries against different system 
configurations. The queries executed (nine different) all included real-life marketing 
queries, most of them a mix of join and group-by operations. Note that we investigated 
read-only queries and focussed on intra-query parallelism. During the experiments, two 
query groups showed similar behaviour. From both groups we picked one 
representative query: [Group by] and [Multi-way Join]. We feel that both queries are 
representative for the system scalability and we will discuss these queries in more 
detail in this paper. In the rest of this paper we will refer to these queries as GB 
(Group-by) and Ml (Multi-way Join). 

The GB query answers the business question: ’What is the total call duration between 
two connections (servmobnr and otherprtynr) in the so-called peak-hours (between 
07:00 a.m. and 08:00 pm)?” The SQL statement we build for this question is: 

SELECT servmobnr, otherprtynr, sum (to number (calldur) ) 

FROM cdr 

WHERE to char (strtchrgdate, 'hh24') between '07' and '20' 

GROUP BY servmobnr, otherprtynr 



The MJ quey answers the business question: “What is the total call duration per user?” 
This query is complex and the SQL statement is given here: 

SELECT ads . achternaam, sum (to number (calldur)) 

FROM ~ 

mcdb leveringen Ivg, mcdb klanten kit, mcdb adressen ads, cdr, 
mcdb individuele produkten ipt 

where” 

cdr . servmobnr = ipt.kenmerk AND 
ipt . Ivg id=lvg.id AND 

cdr . strtchrgdate between Ivg. datum begin and Ivg. datum einde and 
Ivg. kit id=klt.id AND 
ads . kit id=klt.id AND 
ads . tas_code=' bezoe' 

GROUP BY ads . achternaam 

3 Experiment Setup 

3.1 Approach 

The primary aim of the experiments is to reveal the actual scalability behaviour of a 
NUMA architeeture in practice. Therefore we configured the system initially with a 
small database (40 Gbyte) with moderate system power (1 Quad) and extended the 
database and system eventually towards 160 Gbyte with 4 Quads. To explain the 
measured system behaviour, additional experiments were performed to reveal the 
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impact of specific system resources on the scalability behaviour (i.e. cpu, memory, IQ- 
link). In total we performed about 300 experiments. 

3.2 DBMS Configuration 



As mentioned earlier, we used the Oracle 8.0.5 DBMS. The version we used was made 
NUMA-aware, which means that it is optimised for usage on a NUMA system, e.g. for 
local memory reference. Although we have multiple Quads, we did not use the Oracle 
Parallel Server (OPS) because OPS doesn’t support intra-query parallelism. We left the 
eonfiguration of Oracle’s parameters in most cases default."^ 

The CDR table is a horizontally partitioned table with 12 partitions (a partition for each 
month). 5 All customer data tables and their indexes reside in two tablespaces. When 
possible, data and indexes were stored on different PBays. The database size is scaled 
from 40 GB to 80 GB to 160 GB. In these figures both DATA, INDEX and TEMPORARY 
space are included. As the database is mirrored, the total disk space used is 80, 160, 
and 320 GB. The different database sizes were spread over the four mirrored Pbays. 

The smallest database size DB40 was spread over two Pbays and DB80 and DB160 
were spread over all four Pbays. Inherently, more disks were available for the DB80 
and DB160 experiments (see Fig. 2). We feel that this database storage expansion is 
quite realistic. 



1 



1 



Data 



Index & 
Temp 



Data 



Index & 
Temp 



DB40 ► 

DB80/DB160 



Memory 
(1 Gbyte) 



active CPU 




Fig. 2. data placement 



Fig. 3. NUMA configuration 



3.3 NUMA Configuration 

The NUMA system can be configured in different ways. Fig. 3 shows a schematic 
representation of a four-Quad NUMA system. Each Quad is equipped with four CPU's 
and one memory unit. A black/white color indicates switched on/off. We can change 
the number of quads, the number of CPUs per quad, and the number of disks. If the 
database size is 80 GB the configuration description of this example is P22DB80, 
which means that the configuration consists of 2 Quads, each with 2 processors 
switched on, each 1 GB of memory and a database size of 80 GB. The default value of 
the memory is 1 GB per quad, but in some experiments we kept the total amount of 
memory over all Quads constant at 1 GB. For example, the configuration 
P1111DB160M256, implies a 4 Quad setting, each with 1 processor switched on, 
256MB memory per Quad at a database size of 160 GB. 



^ Notably, we worked with db_blocksize of 16 KB and scaled db_block_buffers, sort_area_size 
and hash_area_size proportionally with the amount of memory available. Also, we worked 
with Parallel_max/min_servers set to 32. 

^ This was a manageability requirement. 
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Fig. 4. Schematic overview of the experiments 











To assess the behaviour of the system under this workload, we first examine the scale- 
up behaviour. Scale-up means that we scale the hardware and database proportionally. 
Ideally this would mean, that the response times of the queries remain constant. For a 
more in-depth analysis, we investigate the speed-up of the NUMA system and 
workload speed-down of the database system. The speed-up is investigated by 
expanding the system capacity, while keeping the amount of data constant. Ideally, the 
query response time should then decrease proportionally with the system power. The 
workload speed-down includes experiments with constant hardware configurations, but 
with an increased database size. Ideally, here we would see proportional increase of 
query response time with the size of the data volume. 

3.4 Scale-Up 

The scale-up configurations represent the realistic business setting: adding more Quads, 
as the business requires more processing power (increase in database size). Each step 
the number of Quads is doubled with its full power (four CPU’s and 1 GB of memory) 
and the database size is doubled. These configurations should give a realistic scale-up 
impression. The configurations for the GB and the MJ experiments used for measuring 
the scale-up are: P4DB40, P44DB80 and P4444DB160. 

3.5 System Speed-Up 

To test in what perspective NUMA is responsible for this scale-up behaviour, we have 
investigated system speed-up. The speed-up experiments were performed by increasing 
system power (1, 2, 3, 4 Quads) at the database size DB160. Note that the amount of 
memory as well as the amount of CPU’s increases with the number of Quads. The 
configurations used for measuring the system speed-up are: P4/44/444/4444DB160. 

3.6 CPU Speed-Up 

To investigate the effect of the CPU, we have performed experiments with four Quads, 
constant memory, but with CPU’s turned on in stages: 4, 8, 12 and 16 CPU’s. The 
configurations for measuring the CPU speed-up are: P{1111|2222|3333| 

4444}DB{40|80|160}. 

3.7 Memory Speed-Up 

Expanding the system with Quads tests the effect of the memory scaling. As we want 
the processing power to be equal, the amount of CPU’s is kept constant. Note that the 
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processors do not have to access remote memory. The different configurations are: 
Pill 1DB{40|80|160}DB160 and PI 1 1 1DB{40|80|160}DB160M256. 

3.8 Distribution Effect 

Of primary interest to us is the behaviour of NUMA in a data warehouse environment, 
which translates itself into the investigation of the performance penalty of remote 
memory access versus local (Quad-internal) memory access. We investigate this by 
first enabling four CPU’s on one Quad and then spreading the CPU’s step-wise over 
the other Quads: P4DB {40|80| 160}, P22DB {40|80| 1 60} and P 1 1 1 IDB {40|80| 160}. 

3.9 Workload Speed-Down 

Now we have investigated the speed-up behaviour, we analyse the scalability 
behaviour of the queries. This way we can identify to what extent the used algorithms 
of Oracle are responsible for the scale-up behaviour. The hardware configurations in 
the different settings are the same. The size of the database varies. The different 
configurations used for measuring the workload speed-down are: 
P4444DB{40|80|160}. 

4 Results 

As the query plan has significant effect on the query response time, we first verified 
Oracle's access plan. For all queries it appeared that the query plan was equal for all 
system configurations. The query plan for the GB query was: 

SELECT STATEMENT 
GROUP BY Al.CO, Al.Cl 

PARTITION CONCATENATED 
TABLE ACCESS FULL CDR 



The query plan for the MJ query was: 

SELECT STATEMENT 
SORT GROUP BY 
HASH JOIN 
HASH JOIN 
MERGE JOIN 
SORT JOIN 
HASH JOIN 

TABLE ACCESS FULL MCDB_INDIVIDUELE_PRODUKTEN 
TABLE ACCESS FULL MCDB_LEVERINGEN 
FILTER 
SORT JOIN 

PARTITION CONCATENATED 
TABLE ACCESS FULL CDR 
TABLE ACCESS FULL MCDB_KLANTEN 
TABLE ACCESS FULL MCDB ADRESSEN 



Note that no index access was used, although we had defined indexes on the relevant 
fields. All tables were accessed by a full scan. 
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4.1 Scale-Up 

The scale-up measure indicates how well the NUMA system can cope with increasing 
amounts of data. Ideally, the system should keep pace with the increasing amount of 
data stored in the system. Hence, doubling the amount of system power should 
compensate for doubling the amount of data. How these figures relate in practice is 
shown in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. Scale-up of CU, GB, MJ, MQl and MQ2 

When the amount of data stored in the database is kept the same, we see that the GB 
query keeps the same relative response times when expanding the data and system 
power. However, the response times of the MJ query increases significantly. 
Apparently, the NUMA hardware cannot compensate for the increased MJ query 
complexity when expanding the whole system linearly. As the ratio amount of memory 
per database size remains constant, the deviation cannot be explained by the switching 
from main-memory to TEMP (read: disk) processing. For the MJ query we have 
identified increased reads while expanding the database, which show non-linear 
scaling. Unfortunately, we were not able to identify the effect of the I/O system 
exactly. As we did not scale the I/O system, the I/O system will become increasingly 
determinant on the scalability behaviour of the system as the Quad configuration is 
improved. However, this does not explain the bad scaling of the MJ query in the first 
scaling step from one Quad to two Quads, because the I/O system was not a bottleneck. 

4.2 System Speed-Up 

To test in what perspective NUMA is responsible for this scale-up behaviour, we have 
investigated system speed-up. The speed-up experiments were performed by increasing 
the system power (1,2,3 and 4 Quads) for each of three database sizes DB40, DB80, 
and DB160. Note that the amount of memory as well as the amount of CPU’s increases 
with the number of Quads. The relative response times® are included in Fig. 6. 

We see that the speed-up of the queries improves with the size of the database, i.e. 
closer to the IDEAL line. Apparently, queries over large databases benefit significantly 
from extra Quads. To figure out what resource causes the speed-up to improve, we 
determine what parameters are involved in the three pictures above. The components 
we investigated include: CPU, Memory and IQ-link. 

The I/O system has large influence on the scalability behaviour of the system. 
Unfortunately we did not have time nor money to include this parameter into our 



® Relative means that the response times are displayed relative to the first response time. 
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experiments. Therefore we kept the I/O system parameter as constant as possible 
during the experiments (see Fig. 3). We feel that the figures are still representative for 
the NUMA scaling characteristic. 

Next, we investigate the impact of CPU, Memory and IQ-link on scalability. 



Speedup at DB160 




Fig. 6. Quad speed-up 



4.3 CPU Speed-Up 

To investigate the effect of the CPU, we have performed experiments with four Quads, 
constant memory, but with CPU’s turned on in stages: 4, 8, 12 and 16 CPU’s. The 
results are shown in Fig. 7. 




The scalability of GB is very sensitive to CPU resources, which can be explained by its 
large CPU intensive sorting operation. The MJ query is less sensitive to CPU. This is 
especially so for large database sizes, where GB scales on near linear even at 1 6 CPU's, 
whereas MJ has enough at 12 CPU's. The I/O system was kept constant, thus inherently 
this resource became increasingly important when we scaled along with Quads. 
Especially for smaller database sizes the I/O system fell short quite soon. Mainly 
because of this, the scalability figures at DB40 show deviations from linear quite soon. 

4.4 Memory Speed-Up 

We expected memory to have an important influence on query performance. However, 
Fig. 8 shows that memory does not have significant impact, especially for large 
database settings. This goes certainly for the GB query. The MJ query benefits from 
more memory only at small databases, but at DB160 there is no benefit anymore. 
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lemory speedup at DB40 






Fig. 8. Memory speed-up 

This can be explained by the faet that queries on large databases always have to write 
to TEMP, because pure in-memory proeessing is not possible. The impact of extra 
memory is only relevant when it ean preserve in-memory proeessing. In that ease, the 
differenee ean be signifieant. For the MJ query we see, that additional memory can 
help for smaller database sizes. This is explained by the fact that for the small memory 
setting Oracle performs sorting via TEMP, but with the extra memory a pure in- 
memory sorting strategy ean be adopted. This is benefieial for performanee. At DB80 
Oraele ean still adopt a complete in-memory strategy for the largest memory, while at 
the small memory size more data has to be written to disk. At DB160, the larger 
memory eannot eontain all data anymore in memory. Beeause at DB160 Oraele must 
use TEMP as well, the advantage of the extra memory is not significant anymore. 
Concluding, extra memory is only signifieant, when in-memory proeessing ean be 
preserved. Extra memory is not signifieant when TEMP has to be aceessed anyway. 

This is the ease for very large data sets. 

4.5 Distribution Effect 

The spread-out of proeessing across multiple Quads is the typieal eharaeteristie of 
NUMA. Therefore we explieitly investigated the proeessing of a query on a single 
Quad, two Quads and four Quads, while maintaining the number of CPU's, the amount 
of memory and the database size eonstant. Hence, we could identify the impaet of the 
IQ-link. Ideally, the response time should be the same for eaeh configuration. From 
Fig. 9 we learn that the GB query is relatively insensitive to the distribution. However, 
the MJ query shows inereased response times when adding more Quads. Detailed 
analysis revealed, that the MJ query suffers from signifieant CPU utilisation 
degradation. CPU utilisation drops from 100% at a one Quad to 72% at a four Quad 
eonfiguration . User time even drops from 90% down to 62%. Initially, we thought that 
the NUMA IQ-link would eause this overhead. To determine whether this is a NUMA 
or Oraele issue, we eonsulted both eompanies. Aceording to IBM remote memory 
access aeross the IQ-link is a few times the local memory aecess time. As the 
difference is this small, it is not worth for the OS to put a proeess on wait while 
fetehing the remote pages, beeause this would require a kernel switeh and a kernel 
switch takes typically some milliseeonds. Therefore the machine lets the CPU proeess 
some wait eyeles before it proeeeds. As wait eyeles from the CPU oeeur in user time, 
the degradation of user time to 70% eannot be explained from the NUMA IQ-link 
hardware. However, it should be noted, that the Quads provide optimal performance 
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with four active CPU’s. Decreasing the number of CPU’s could imbalance the Quad 
performance and lead to sub-optimal results. 




We cannot conclude other than that Oracle is responsible for the decreased CPU 
utilisation. The Oracle expert we talked to did not deny this, but could not confirm it 
either. In addition to MJ, other queries appeared to be sensitive to the Quad distribution 
as well. 

4.6 Workload Speed-Down 

Finally, we identified the influence of the Oracle algorithms on the scale-up behaviour 
of the system. The results are shown in Fig. 10. 




Fig. 10. Workload speed-down for 4 Quad configurations at DB40, DB80 and DB160 

The speed-down of queries shows straight behaviour for the GB query, although it is 
much better than linear. However, MJ shows size-sensitive behaviour. The explanation 
appears to be that the increased database size causes the query to run out of main- 
memory and hence results in costly TEMP processing. When we look back at the scale- 
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up chart (see Fig. 5) we see this jump again at the two Quad configuration. Hence, we 
see that the workload speed-down is rather significant in the scale-up characteristic. 

5 Related Work 

A few months after we finished our NUMA experiments, BT, Oracle, Sequent (IBM) 
and EMC^ came with the successful results of a so called Extremely large Proof of 
Concept (EPoC) for a BT 35 Tb data warehouse on a NUMA machine (see [5]). The 
goal of this test was to proof that such a extremely large data warehouse can be build 
(with the right partners) and can work with NUMA whereas we focussed on the actual 
scalability and manageability issues. In [6], the processing of multi-way join queries on 
a large database in both shared-nothing (cluster) and shared-memory (NUMA) is 
investigated. An alternative execution model for NUMA is proposed to overcome 
problems caused by skew of data. An overview of research activities on more 
fundamental architectural NUMA, and related COMA, issues can be found in [2]. In 
[3], we are supported in our observation as the Gartner Group also spots NUMA and 
Clustering as promising technologies to overcome the limitations of the SMP 
architecture without the burden of the MPP architecture. In [4], the clustering of PC’s 
versus workstations is examined. In that work, the focus is on scientific and 
engineering computations rather than database processing. 

6 Conclusions 

Scalability is preserved by NUMA's modular architecture. Adding new Quads provides 
always the opportunity to install state-of-the-art technology, even after years. This is an 
advantage in relation to SMP systems, because they often require a homogeneous CPU 
setting. Speed-up of the NUMA system is good on average. For scaling up the database 
the CPU power appears to be the most important resource with respect to NUMA. 
Sorting queries provide very good scaling, which is due to Oracle’s (Quad-)local 
sorting strategy and the CPU intensity of relational sorting. Problems arise with multi- 
way join processing. An important factor here is the bad scaling of the query with 
increased database size (workload speed-down), but seems not to be NUMA specific. 
In addition we have identified some performance degradation due to the distribution of 
the query processing across multiple Quads. This is NUMA specific. 
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Abstract. In the SPICE project we are building a distributed cata- 
logue of life, which will eventually be formed from up to 200 autonomous 
taxonomic databases. We are faced with a number of challenges, which 
include the scalability of the system; the accommodation of partial or 
missing data; queries which are potentially very expensive computa- 
tionally, where it is difficult to determine which databases will contain 
data matching the queries, and the effective integration of heterogeneous 
databases at the knowledge level. In this paper we present the architec- 
ture on which SPICE is being built, and we explain how, within our 
SPICE architecture, we will be able to explore and develop new tech- 
niques to enhance access to the SPICE distributed database. 



1 Introduction 

The Species 2000 project has as its goal the creation of a catalogue of all known 
species of living organisms. It is intended that the data held in this catalogue 
should be of high quality and a complete coverage of species should be achieved. 
It has been explained elsewhere (e.g. [3, 4, 6]) why it is important to have such a 
catalogue of life available. Here, we address the problems which we face in seeking 
to build such a resource, particularly technical problems, and explain how we are 
seeking to solve them. Accordingly, we shall concentrate on the SPICE (Species 
2000 Interoperability Co-ordination Environment) project. SPICE is allied to 
Species 2000 but with the specihe brief of researching the Computer Science 
challenges associated with building a scalable infrastructure for Species 2000. 

One of the major tasks performed by taxonomists is to classify organisms 
into species. The essential problem we face is that no taxonomist has a monopoly 
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of taxonomic knowledge: a taxonomist will typically specialise in one particn- 
lar gronp of organisms. Moreover, where the expertise of taxonomists overlaps, 
there is room for variation of opinion. Taxonomists sometimes bnild databases 
of the species with which they deal, and the strategy being adopted by Species 
2000 is to select snitable databases from those available in order to form the ba- 
sis of a composite distribnted taxonomic database, comprising individnal global 
species databases (GSDs) that are chosen to be broadly non-overlapping in tax- 
onomic coverage [3]. The idea that there shonld be snch a federation of GSDs 
was already specihed in the Species 2000 project before the SPIGE project com- 
menced. Where possible, we are selecting existing GSDs rather than creating 
new ones. This is because of the large amount of effort that taxonomists have 
already expended in building GSDs of high data quality. Since they have been 
built independently, we are faced with the problem of heterogeneity. To be suc- 
cessful, we need a means of making these distributed, autonomous heterogeneous 
databases available on-line as a tightly coupled federated database system, with- 
out compromising the autonomy of the individual databases in any way. Owners 
of such GSDs must be free to update their databases whenever their understand- 
ing of the taxonomy of the organisms in question is revised. Moreover, it must 
be relatively straightforward to bring new GSDs into SPIGE, even if they do 
not have the same schemas as any of the existing GSDs or they are not built on 
a familiar platform. Indeed, we have discovered by consultation with potential 
GSD suppliers that there is a wide variety of preferred technologies for joining 
their GSDs to SPIGE: some wish to use ODBG; some GGI, etc., due to their 
previous skills and experience. Moreover, there is variation in the schemas: e.g. 
the queries to retrieve the relevant information on a single species will vary quite 
substantially. It is not the role of SPIGE to do all the work necessary to bring 
each individual GSD into the system, but to facilitate the building of suitable 
wrappers. Diversity of wrappers is therefore required. 

We focus in this paper upon how the SPIGE system has been designed so that 
we can explore how to meet these requirements, and upon the kinds of techniques 
we plan to develop and how their effectiveness will be tested. More generally, 
SPIGE is an example of dealing with a (slowly) changing taxonomy - here, in 
the strict biological sense - where the taxonomic knowledge is distributed. 

1.1 The Scenario 

As a species information system, the idea of Species 2000 is that a user should be 
able to type in a (possibly partially-specified) species name - either the scientific 
name or the common name for the species - and retrieve a list of matching 
species. Because of the nature of such names, this list may occasionally comprise 
species coming from more than one GSD. The initial goal is that the user should 
then be able to retrieve seven pieces of information on any given species:^ 

1. Accepted Scientific Name, with reference citation(s) (Obligatory); 

^ Further detail of these data items is given at the Species 2000 Web Site, 
http:/ /www. sp2000.org 
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2. Synonyms, each with statns and reference citation(s) (Obligatory where ap- 
propriate) ; 

3. Common Names, each with conntry, langnage and reference citation(s) (Op- 
tional) ; 

4. Latest taxonomic scrntiny (Optional); 

5. Sonrce database, inclnding short name, version nnmber, date and URLs 
(Obligatory); 

6. Comment held chosen by the GSD co-ordinator (Optional), and 

7. Family (Obligatory). 

This is the essential information that a biologist will need to know in order to 
consnlt the literatnre or to consnlt other on-line sonrces in regard to a particnlar 
species. The URL mentioned above provides a link to any additional information 
stored in the GSD, which may be browsed by the nser as reqnired. In addition to 
this, another goal is eventnally to develop the Species 2000 system so that when 
a species is located in a GSD, GSD owners will be enconraged to arrange for 
their Web pages to snpport searching of other biological databases for farther 
information abont the chosen species. It may therefore be seen that wrapping to 
a hxed schema is appropriate: there is heterogeneity in the component database 
schemas and most of them contain extra information, which may be nsed in gen- 
erating the Web pages, bnt it is not otherwise reqnired by SPICE. We therefore 
concentrate on accommodating the variation in the ways that the seven items 
listed above are represented in the individnal schemas. 

1.2 Paper Outline 

In the remaining sections, we mention hrst some other attempts that have been 
made to develop global catalognes of life, and to exchange taxonomic informa- 
tion. We discnss how onr work relates to other projects that seek to achieve 
interoperability among heterogeneons databases. We then discnss the SPICE 
architectnre. Eirst we present some early systems, implemented as ‘proof of con- 
cept’, which do not fnlly meet these reqnirements. Then we present the cnrrent 
SPICE architecture. We explain the benehts offered by this architecture in sup- 
porting the kinds of heterogeneity with which we need to deal, and show how 
it provides a practical basis for developing techniques to address the challenges 
that we face. The essential challenge is how the system can continue to oper- 
ate efficiently when a number of users are simultaneously making queries over 
a distributed database comprised of a large number of individual heterogeneous 
databases. We also need to provide an acceptable quality of service when GSDs 
are unavailable for a period (or even, in some cases, do not yet exist). We then 
return to evaluate our achievements so far and identify areas needing continuing 
research. 

2 Background 

One could envisage various ways of realising a global catalogue of life, but there 
is good reason to believe that the approach taken by Species 2000 is the most 
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likely to succeed [3, 4, 6]. We have already indicated that our catalogue of life is 
a distributed resource, comprising heterogeneous taxonomic databases. In this 
section we discuss previous research relating to the building of (i) a catalogue of 
life, and (ii) interoperable systems. We shall explain that the other, centralised 
approaches to building catalogues of life have inherent difficulties, and that there 
are well-established techniques in building interoperable systems that are appli- 
cable to SPICE. Note, however, that the restrictions we impose on the data 
model and possible queries mean that we have a suitable application to explore 
and experiment with techniques for improving the operational efficiency of the 
system, and the efficiency with which it can be built. As indicated above, so- 
lutions to these problems comprise the main achievement that will be required 
within the SPICE project. 

2.1 Related Work in Taxonomy 

The main related work in the held of taxonomic information systems may be 
divided into two: 

— attempts to build centralised and/or homogeneous catalogues; and 

— attempts to dehne standards for exchange of taxonomic data, suitable for 

use in a digital library context. 

Two examples of centralised and/or homogeneous catalogues are the Integrated 
Taxonomic Information System (ITIS)^ and the Tree of Life project [11]. In ITIS, 
a single database of taxonomic knowledge is being built, with responsibility 
for the taxonomic quality and integrity of the database distributed among a 
number of suitable experts. The Tree of Life project, in contrast, comprises a 
distributed set of HTML pages, interlinked in accordance with the evolutionary 
relationships held to exist between the taxa they represent. Again, responsibility 
for the knowledge represented is distributed among a number of experts. 

The problem with both these systems is that the taxonomist does not have 
control over the data that is included, expressed in a form of his or her choice. 
Many taxonomists are using proprietary databases built using software such 
as Microsoft Access, with schemas that suit their individual needs. It is more 
desirable for taxonomists to maintain such databases themselves, and for us to 
integrate them into a catalogue of life automatically in some way. We shall see 
later that this is indeed how SPICE works. 

Another potentially relevant project is the Z39.50 Biology Implementors 
Group (ZBIG) project^, in which a standard for exchange of data within a Z39.50 
[1] architecture is being developed. This ‘Darwin Core’, which is a specialised 
application of Dublin Core [18], could clearly play a role in SPICE: taxonomic 
databases would need to be wrapped or transformed so as to supply and accept 
data in Darwin Core format. But as the standard is still under development and 
we have chosen not to adopt a Z39.50 architecture (see below), the usefulness of 
this standard to us was judged to be limited. 

^ http://www.itis.usda.gov 
^ http:/ /chipotle. nhm.ukans.edu/zbig/ 
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2.2 Related Work in Interoperability and its Relevance to SPICE 

Interoperability among heterogeneons databases has long been seen as being 
of major importance (e.g. [9, 15]). Varions kinds of federated architectnres are 
employed, depending on the natnre of the databases involved. In particnlar, 
wrapping techniqnes are often nsed to remove some elements of heterogeneity 
(e.g. [14]) and mediators are nsed to draw together information from disparate 
sonrces (e.g. [19]). If one does not map to a common data model, extensive nse of 
metadata is reqnired in the interpretation of data. An increasingly common way 
of providing this is by nse of XML (e.g. [2]). However, in SPICE, the scenario 
presented in Sect. 1.1 clearly imposes a set of reqnirements on the kinds of data 
model that the individnal GSDs can have. In particnlar, there is a hrm dehnition 
of the data that mnst be available to SPICE, and so it is natnral to specify 
a common data model reqniring all wrappers to map between the GSDs and 
that common data model. This has some bearing on the relevance of metadata 
standards to SPICE, as we shall see later. 

Mnch work in digital libraries has been carried ont nsing, and developing, 
Z39.50. The difficulties with adopting Z39.50 as the basis for SPICE are that (i) 
we wish to make use of various kinds of knowledge within the SPICE mediator 
itself, e.g. a taxonomic hierarchy, which does not ht in well with the gateway-to- 
databases model that characterises Z39.50; and (ii) more generally, we wish to 
select an architecture that does not preclude achievement of good performance 
(of course), but also it must allow us to experiment with novel techniques for 
achieving the required performance. We further note that there is increasing 
interest in alternative digital library architectures and, in particular, the Stanford 
Digital Library project [13] is built from distributed objects using CORBA [17] 
and provides interoperation between various kinds of services including Z39.50, 
HTTP and Telnet. 

3 Architecture for SPICE 

Before presenting the SPICE architecture to which we have now committed, we 
shall mention briefly four exploratory experiments that were carried out by the 
SPICE team and, previously, by the larger Species 2000 project team. This will 
provide the background to our decisions about the SPICE architecture we have 
adopted. 

3.1 Prototypes 

Eour major experiments were carried out: a CGI-based system; an XML-based 
system, and two CORBA-based systems. 

The CGI-based system^ was built by D. Gee and J. Shimura, prior to the 
commencement of SPICE. It is designed so that the user types in the scientihc 
name to be searched for, selects the database to be searched, and then submits 



^ Currently available at the Species 2000 Web site - http:/ /www. sp2000.org 
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the query. Each GSD has an associated World-Wide Web server, to which the 
query is submitted using the CGI protocol, and a frame is dedicated to each 
database in order to display the HTML page that is generated, containing the 
results. Although this works well as a proof-of-concept, in particular illustrat- 
ing to biologists the simultaneous use of distributed databases, it is inherently 
unscalable. This is because (i) there is a physical limit to the number of frames 
that can sensibly appear on one page and (ii) there is no mechanism to optimise 
searching, e.g. by automatically selecting relevant databases, or to control the 
combination of results. The GSD owner is responsible for the appearance of the 
HTML page that contains the results for his or her database. On the other hand, 
a suitable CGI format for the queries that the user will need to issue has been 
devised, as part of this experiment: this is something we exploit in our current 
SPICE system, as we shall see presently. 

The XML- and one of the CORBA- based systems are both developments of 
an initial Java-based prototype in which the objects appropriate to SPICE were 
identihed. (These are essentially the same objects identihed in the next section.) 
In this Java prototype, a prototype wrapper was built that used the protocol 
of the previous CGI prototype to extract data from a single participant GSD, 
namely the International Legume Database & Information Service (ILDIS) [5]. 
But unlike the CGI prototype, when the HTML page is returned by ILDIS, the 
relevant information is extracted from it and displayed in a proprietary manner. 
It will be appreciated that as these HTML pages were never intended to be used 
in this way, extraction of such data is difficult and the software is vulnerable to 
changes of layout, as in any ‘screen scraping’ or similar application. But the fea- 
sibility of using CGI, where necessary, was established if it could be accompanied 
by a more accessible return format than had previously been used. 

The XML prototype was built to explore the potential of XML, and of as- 
sociated technologies such as the Persistent Document Object Model. It was 
discovered that although, unsurprisingly, it is possible to model the required 
taxonomic data using XML, it is not necessary within the ‘hub’ of the system. 
This follows since we do not need to exploit one of the most attractive features 
of XML, that documents are ‘self-describing’: we have a common data model. 

The SPICE CORBA prototype required us to consider in principle what the 
common data model would look like, as the IDL (interface dehnition language) 
for the various objects in the system had to be dehned. This was the second 
CORBA-based prototype: an earlier prototype had been built in Japan around 
a rather different architecture from ours [16].^ The SPICE CORBA prototype 
showed that appropriate IDL could readily be dehned (using structs for efhciency 
reasons, rather than objects, to convey taxonomic data). We thus opted for 
CORBA as the basis of the full SPICE system, because although it was not fully 
demonstrated in the prototype, CORBA provides hexibility in dealing with the 
kinds of heterogeneity with which we are presented in SPICE. Also, there are 
various opportunities for tuning CORBA-based systems for efficiency. 



^ Available at http:/ /salix. riken.go.jp/sp2000_Installers/InstData/Windows/install.exe 
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3.2 A Flexible Architecture for SPICE 

The general architecture chosen for SPICE is illustrated in Fig. 1. It is CORBA- 
based, as already indicated. This means that our system can be decomposed into 
discrete, maintainable objects; we have the flexibility to distribute objects op- 
timally, and the implementation language independence and platform indepen- 
dence of CORBA ensure that we can interoperate effectively across all databases 
of interest. We shall now consider elements of SPICE in more detail. 




Conceptually the SPICE system can be divided into two parts: 

— the common access system (CAS), which acts as a World-Wide Web server 
(brokering requests from users) and co-ordinates the formulation of suitable 
queries to the GSDs and the assembly of results, and 

— wrappers, which wrap the GSDs into a common data model and materialise 
them on the CORBA ‘bus’ so that the CAS can query the GSDs. 

Note that the data to be exchanged is dehned using structured objects and there 
is no metadata used in this exchange other than what appears in the IDL. We 
have seen that this is appropriate since a common data model can be, and indeed 
has been, readily dehned for SPICE, as can the set of predehned queries required. 
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We can therefore ensure that all wrappers wrap to this data model. Metadata is 
consequently redundant for communication between the CAS and the wrappers. 

Now let us consider each of the elements of SPICE a little more fully. The 
common access system comprises three major components. The user server mod- 
ule acts as a World-Wide Web HTTP server, so that users running standard 
Internet browsers can connect to the system. This reflects a design decision that 
a very minimal requirement should be placed on the capabilities of the client ma- 
chine. This is realised by simply requiring that it is connected to the Internet and 
has Internet browsing software installed. The user server module passes requests 
on to the query co-ordinator, which determines the GSDs that must be con- 
sulted, queries each of them and assembles the results. The query co-ordinator 
is guided by the CAS knowledge repository, more details of which are given in 
the next section. As the SPICE project progresses we will be experimenting with 
the contents of this repository and the ways in which they are exploited, in order 
to improve the knowledge used to direct (or substitute for) searches. 

The wrappers fall into two distinct categories: ‘unihed’ and ‘divided’. The 
reason for this distinction is that some GSD organisations do not wish to be 
involved in CORBA programming directly. In a divided wrapper, the CAS com- 
municates with a standard CORBA proxy wrapper which communicates in turn 
with the GSD using an agreed CGI protocol and retrieves responses expressed in 
XML, marked up in an agreed manner. It will be noted that in this kind of wrap- 
per, any transformation between the underlying data model and the common 
data model reflected in the CGI and XML is the responsibility of the imple- 
menter of the CGI server. In a unified wrapper, in contrast, there is flexibility 
both in the nature of the requests sent to the GSD (although we anticipate that 
most GSD owners will want to connect to their databases using JDBC) and in 
the data model supported: the mapping takes place within the wrapper. 



3.3 Challenges Within the SPICE Architecture 

The architecture presented above is clearly suitable for SPICE in the sense that 
it ‘works’, and leaves us with substantial opportunities to employ techniques 
to achieve the performance and flexibility we require. But how can the effort 
associated with building wrappers be minimised? and how can we ensure good 
quality of service, and ‘graceful degradation’ when necessary? 



Building Wrappers The initial wrappers have been built as one-off coding ef- 
forts. Although with experience the effort associated with building new wrappers 
on this basis will inevitably reduce, we want to expedite the process by: 

— forming a wrapper toolkit of modules that can be used for solving standard 
problems in the development of wrappers, e.g. connecting to a database 
using ODBC, and returning sensible data about a species by merging in 
information about its subspecies if available; and 
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— exploring automatic wrapper generation techniques in which metadata is 
supplied by the programmer which will automatically lead to generation of 
some parts of wrappers, and the metadata can be consulted at run-time by 
the wrappers where appropriate. 

Other research is being carried out into such aids to wrapper generation (see, 
e.g., [7, 14, 10, 12, 8]). But what distinguishes our work is the plurality of tech- 
nologies (e.g. CGI, JDBC, semi-structured data) and of schemas that we wish 
to accommodate readily, and the well-dehned nature of the schema into which 
we are mapping. In this context we aim to achieve more efficient wrapping than 
would be possible in the general case. 



Quality of Service A user of our system may wish to receive a rapid, ap- 
proximately correct response to a query, or may be willing to wait longer for a 
more ‘correct’ response. This means that the user will not always require that, 
in order to service his or her query, every single GSD must be fully consulted 
for the very latest changes. Species 2000 aims to create a high-quality catalogue 
of life, but there will inevitably be regions of the catalogue where a decision 
has had to be made between conflicting views that could be presented. We are 
seeking to provide a single, usable view of the taxonomy, with alternative tax- 
onomies accessible via the synonymy (or possibly, later, by user selection), and 
we rely upon suitable experts for selection of the most appropriate taxonomic 
view within each GSD. Some parts of the catalogue will inevitably have better 
coverage within the available GSDs than others - we are also including ‘interim 
checklists’ to reduce this problem. Still other taxonomic groups may indeed have 
a corresponding GSD, but access may be relatively slow due to the wrapper tech- 
nology adopted, the speed of the link or the capacity of the database itself. We 
have deliberately allowed such GSD limitations within SPIGE because of the 
intellectual property rights associated with GSDs. We will not normally be sup- 
plied with GSDs; normally the agreement will be that we can access a GSD by 
an agreed means - i.e. by wrapping it. It follows that we must be able to provide 
a quality of service appropriate to the user’s needs, and techniques must be em- 
ployed to enable good performance and graceful degradation of service. We shall 
now briefly discuss the techniques we are developing to meet these requirements 
in SPIGE. 

CAS Knowledge Repository One of the main ways by which performance of the 
system can be improved is by only querying the databases that are needed on any 
particular occasion, or by not querying them at all - using cached information 
instead. The information available is as follows: 

1. An annual checklist is to be made available centrally. This is a ‘snapshot’, 
taken at yearly intervals, of the entire catalogue. This can be used when 
either an individual GSD is unavailable or the user wishes deliberately to 
refer to this stable catalogue rather than to a continuously changing one. 
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2. A taxonomic hierarchy allows the user to narrow down the search explicitly, 
because if (s)he selects a particular taxonomic group then it may be that 
only a small number of GSDs cover that group. 

3. A genus cache is to keep a record of which genera are found to be - and 
not to be - in each GSD.® This can direct vague searches towards specihc 
GSDs without having to query the GSDs directly at this stage. This genus 
cache can be used to augment the on-line taxonomic hierarchy dynamically. 
Note also that a genus cache can be used to detect changes since the annual 
checklist was generated. Although in principle we could maintain a complete 
cache of the seven standard items of information for every species in every 
GSD, some potential GSD providers do not wish to allow such replication, 
although they are prepared to release a frozen version annually. 



Change Notification The GAS knowledge repository may contain stale informa- 
tion: we have argued that this is a price that users will sometimes have to pay 
in order to obtain a rapid response. But this problem can be ameliorated if the 
GAS can be notihed that GSDs have changed. In some cases this can be achieved 
through database triggers; in others, we will need to develop a suitable polling 
technique that the wrappers can use in order to detect updates. 



4 Conclusions and Future Work 

We have presented a project which is of major importance to the international 
biological community, emphasising the problems of interoperability that we need 
to solve effectively if the SPIGE system is to continue to work well as the number 
of users and databases increases. At present we have a prototype of the GAS; 
unihed wrappers for ILDIS and a GSD from the Natural History Museum in 
London (the moth family Tineidae)^ and divided wrappers for ILDIS (which 
can be used as an alternative to the ILDIS unihed wrapper) and a GSD from 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew in the UK (the plant order Fagales). We are 
using these to experiment with scalability by (for example) artihcially splitting 
the GSDs into many smaller ones, or by duplicating GSDs. The techniques listed 
in Sect. 3.3 are being explored, with a view to generalising them so that they 
are applicable to other applications which, like ours, involve interoperability 
within a federated database having a frozen global schema in which a predehned 
set of queries is to be supported. Although we have sought to justify the use 
of GORBA as the basis of the SPIGE system, we recognise the importance 
of existing standards, and one of our longer term aims is to make it possible 
for SPIGE to interoperate seamlessly with systems based on standards such as 
Z39.50. 



® The genus is a component of every scientific species name and identifies a small 
group of species 
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Abstract: Multimedia searching over Internet has gained substantial 
popularity in the past two years. Java's networking features, along with the 
growing number of Web browsers that can execute Java applets, facilitate 
distributed processing. Networking and computational performances are key 
concerns when considering the use of Java to develop performance-sensitive 
distributed multimedia search engines. 

This paper makes four contributions to the study of such performance-sensitive 
distributed multimedia search engines. First, we describe the architecture of 
MISE, the MediaSys Image Search Engine over a large scale network. 
Secondly, we present the search capabilities of MISE as companion part of 
image processing. Thirdly, various evaluations of MISE have been made in 
terms of image processing performances and compared to the performances of 
Xv, an equivalent image processing application written in C. 



1. INTRODUCTION AND MOTIVATION 

Lot of works in the field of multimedia management systems have followed generic 
approaches and have developed visualisation tools in the field of search by content, 
mainly for images [33] [34] [25] [8] [9], and especially for the manipulation and the 
storage of features such as the colours, the edges, or the shape of the content of 
images. Also, the design of data structure has been studied for modelling [19], 
representing and storing multimedia content [11] as well as for accessing efficiently to 
multidimensional multimedia feature vectors [14] [31] [4] [17] [35]. However, 
problems of large scale distributed multimedia information systems such as the 
quality of the search, the performance, the flexibility, and the customisability have 
been mostly ignored. MediaSys provides such an extensible infrastructure for 
multimedia management. For instance, plug-ins for image operations or filters can be 
associated and integrated, even dynamically. This eases its upgrades according to the 
user's requirements and the evolving technology. 

The remainder of this paper is organised as follows: Section 2 motivates and describes 
the architecture of our distributed multimedia system. Then, Section 3 describes more 
particularly the MISE component, i. e., the client part of the architecture. Section 4 
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introduces MediaSys, the server. Section 5 compares the performances of MISE in 
terms of image processing with an equivalent image processing application written in 
C. Finally, we give some concluding remarks. 



2. ARCHITECTURE OF THE MULTIMEDIA DISTRIBUTED 
SYSTEM 



2.1. Motivations and General Architecture 

Image manipulation plays a key role in cultural, medical, or environmental 
applications. The demand for systems that support image searching, visualisation, 
analysis and processing has increased significantly, as reported by the Gardner Group. 
This increase is due to the advent of the digital world and the generalisation of direct 
production of digital documents of any kind (text, audio, video, etc.). Also, due to 
Internet, the distribution aspect is more and more important. 

Figure I shows the general architecture of a large-scale distributed image-based 
system. In this type of environment, various devices produce image data that are 
transferred to the multimedia storage systems, i. e., MediaSys servers. Users with 
various roles and profiles can search for and access to such image data using MISE 
client tools. They can visualise them and/or analyse them. 




Figure 1. Architecture of the Multimedia Distributed System 

The need for image search engines over distributed environment is also driven by 
economic factors. Actors and holders of multimedia data such as museums, hospitals, 
weather broadcasting companies require search engines to unify the search over their 
multiple and distinct image repositories. Furthermore, they are required to provide a 
quaFty of service (QoS) in terms of high performance and functionality. High- 
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speed networks, such as ATM or Fast Ethernet, allow the transfer of images efficiently, 
reliably, and economically. 



2.2. Requirements of an Image Search Engine over a Large Scale Distributed 
Environment 



A typical image search engine over a distributed environment [30] must be: 

- Extensible to manipulate new image format and to adapt to various data models; 

- Efficient to process image data and to deliver it to the users; 

- Scalable to support the growing demands of searching over large-scale systems; 

- Elexible to dynamically reconfigure image processing features to cope with 
changing requirements; 

- Reliable to ensure QoS in terms of correctness and availability of image data 
when requested by users; 

- Cost-effective to minimise the overhead of accessing images across large scale 
distributed systems; 

- Secure to ensure that data confidentiality is preserved according to user's role. 
Developing a distributed image search engine that meets all of these requirements is 
challenging, particularly because some features conflict with others. For instance, 
efficiency often requires high-performance computers and high-speed networks, 
thereby raising costs as the number of users increases. 
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Figure 2. The MISE platform 

2.3. Design of MISE platform 

Figure 2 shows the detailed architecture of the MISE platform. The two major 
components of the initial version are the MISE client and the MediaSys server. MISE 
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is an evolution of Find^^AOE developed at IRESTE/IRIN since 1996. The MediaSys 
server is based on the AHYDS platform {Active HYpermedia Delivery System) [2], 
which is an active hypermedia delivery system developed at NACSIS since 1995. 
Furthermore, the MISE tool uses the resource manager JACE [29] developed at 
Washington University, Saint Eouis, Missouri. Finally, it also follows the Active 
Object approach [16]. MISE and MediaSys are discussed in the following two 
sections 



3. THE CLIENT MISE APPLET 



3.1. The Key Features of MISE 

MISE allows users to search for and access to any image stored in a MediaSys server. 
In addition, the MISE applet provides a hierarchical browser that allows users to 
traverse sets of images on remote MediaSys servers. This makes it straightforward to 
find and select images across the network, making MISE quite usable, as well as easy 
to learn. 

Once an image has been downloaded, image filters or image operations can process it. 
Although MISE is targeted for distributed image systems, it is a general-purpose 
image-manipulation engine. Image filters or operations can be dynamically 
configured into MISE via the Service Configurator pattern [28] without reloading nor 
restarting the MISE applet. 

Conversely, a processed image can be uploaded to the image server from where the 
applet was downloaded thanks to the MediaSys server support. 

As shown in Figure 2, there are six main components in a MISE client applet: 

- Graphical User Interface: which provides a front-end to the image search engine 
and to the image-processing tool. It enables the users to search images, to receive 
images, to process them and to send them back to image servers (MediaSys server). 
Figure 3 illustrates the MISE graphical user interface (GUI.) 

- Server Locator: which locates a URE address associated to the user role that can 
reference an image or an image server (MediaSys-typed server). If the URE points to 
a MediaSys server, its content is listed so that users can browse them to choose one 
image to process. This component is used by the following Image 
Downloader/Uploader modules. 

- Image Downloader: which downloads an image or a set of images located by the 
Server Eocator and displays the image or the set in the applet. The Image Downloader 
ensures that all pixels of the image are retrieved and displayed properly. 

- Image Uploader: which uploads the currently displayed image to the server from 
where the applet was downloaded (applet security restrictions.) In addition, the 
MediaSys server supports data uploading using the HTTP and its PUT method. The 
Image Uploader writes the updated image to the server. This allows the user to save 
processed images persistently at the server. 

- Image Processor: which extracts characteristics from the displayed image using 
either filters, or other image analysis techniques. The end of the image processing is 
characterised by the display of the resulting image. 
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- Plug-ins Configurator [6]: which downloads dynamically image processing 
plug-ins such as image filters, edge detectors, colour detectors from the Server and 
configures them in the applet according to the needs of the user. The Filter 
Configurator uses the Service Configurator pattern [29] to dynamically configure the 
image filters and image operation. 

3.2. The MISE Search Component 

The input to the search engine consists of a set of sample images along with their 
associated weights as given by the user. The purpose of the search engine is to 
retrieve an ordered list of images of decreasing similarity with respect to the user’s 
choices. Classically, sample images with the highest weight, say 1.0, will always be 
retrieved (if they are in the database), whereas the ones with the lowest weight, 
accordingly 0.0, will never appear in the result list. A threshold has to be given in 
order not to retrieve about the whole database. Choosing such a threshold can be a 
difficult task and we rely on the default median value, i. e., 0.5, which can be tuned. 




Figure 3. The MISE User Interface 
3.2.1 The Relevance Feedback Loop Approach 

From the user’s point of view, the process has been extremely simplified. It is based 
on the information retrieval paradigm [12]. The end-user selects whether the currently 
displayed images fit his or her need or not. In Figure 3, under each image, a slider 
allows him or her to give a rank between 0 and 1 (default is 0.5.) The use of example 
and counter-example images offers advantages. First, this is easier for the end-user 
because it is more intuitive. Next, the graphical interaction is limited to weight 
annotations of images, rather than tuning several unintuitive knobs, as pointed out by 
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other authors [1] [26]. Also, it permits more expressive power than, say, a rough 
drawing. For instance, when drawing a picture consisting of several regions, you 
implicitly inform the system that all the (activated) properties of the regions are 
important. This is the approach of several prototypes and commercial image retrieval 
systems such as Picasso [10], QBIC [11], Virage [3], NeTra [18], etc. You cannot 
easily inform the system that you are interested in the size and colour of a given 
region, while in the shape and the texture of a second one. Trying to do that in a user- 
interface turns out to provide a graphical but still complex language to write down 
formal queries, or to accept limitations, e. g., VisualSEEK [32]. 

Erom this input, the system infers automatically one formal query that best fits the 
user’s hints, with respect to the set of properties that have been extracted on each 
image and activated in the interface. This query is issued onto the database and a new 
list of images is displayed for another relevance feedback loop. The process continues 
until the user is satisfied by the returned answer, or that he or she feels that good 
images are not present in the database [23]. The current version of the system is based 
on fuzzy logic, though the underlying query language remains OQE {Object Query 
Language) [7]. 

3.2.2 The Indexing Process 

Each image in the database has to be indexed. The indexing process consists in 
extracting as much features as possible. Eeatures are regions, global histograms for 
colours or intensity, edges, and even meta-data such as keywords (which can be 
provided «automatically» through advanced image formats, e. g., the forthcoming 
MPEG-7.) Histograms and above all keywords provide much more precise searches 
thanks to semantics [26]. 

The segmentation process is done with respect to a given colour partitioning. The 
algorithm and the obtained results have been detailed in [20]. Eor the sake of retrieval, 
regions are characterised by a set of unary and binary functions, such as the horizontal 
position or the adjacency of two regions respectively. These functions are based on 
the basic and often non-intuitive features of the regions. They should provide 
information closer to the human visual system. In particular, each function can be 
based on several features, e.g., the adjacency of two regions depends on their 
perimeters but also on their size, and possibly on their shape [5]. 

3.2.3 The Query Inference 

The other technical part of the querying process is to find the «best» query to issue on 
the database, related to the given set of sample images. This problem is NP-complete, 
as demonstrated in [21]. Therefore, an approximate algorithm is required, in order not 
to incur too high a search time. Our choice has been to use genetic algorithms [13] 
because among the variety of learning machine and optimisation algorithms [25] [24], 
they offer a good compromise between speed, «exhaustive» search, ease of paralleling 
in the future, but also because several of the alternative algorithms present some 
severe drawback with respect to the precise requirements of searching for an OQE 
query, e. g., «branch-and-bound» was not applicable at all due to the presence of both 
examples and counter-examples. 

In our case, each chromosome represents a possible query. A query is a conjunction of 
the various functions applied to several regions that are quantified existentially. Eor 
each function, we provide an inclusion test, i. e., a disjunction of possible outcomes. 
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For instance, a query can be: «Is there a region rj and a region r 2 where rj is yellow, 
orange, or red, and r 2 is in the centre, or the top of the image, and rj is adjacent to 
r 2 ^» [22]. Each candidate query (chromosome) is applied to each sample image in 
order to compute its fitness, i. e., how close to the user’s hint it is. The algorithm stops 
once the best chromosome fitness of a generation has reached a threshold value, or if 
a maximum number of generations have been computed. 



4. PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

This section introduces the results of the performance evaluation of the MISE 
platform. To evaluate the performance of the MISE tool, we used the following 
hardware and software configuration: one MediaSys server and two MISE clients 
connected via Ethernet. The MISE clients run on a SUN 20 including 128 MB of 
RAM; the MediaSys server is running on a SUN Ultra 30, 128 MB of RAM and 9.6 
GB of disks. To facilitate performance measurements, the MISE applet can be 
configured to run in benchmark mode. When the applet runs in benchmark mode, it 
computes the time (in milliseconds) required to apply filters or operations on 
downloaded images. The timer starts at the beginning of each image processing 
algorithm and stops immediately after the algorithm terminates. 

We conducted the performance evaluation of the image processing capabilities: We 
stressed MISE (version 0.5) in terms of image processing and we compared the 
performance evaluation with the Xv tool (Version 3.0); 

Performance Evaluation of the Image Processing Capabilities 

Each tool, either MISE or Xv convert the image in 24 bits RGB images before 
applying any image processing. The execution time is the metric to compare the 
image processing. 

We selected two image filters, which exhibit different computational complexities, 
available both in Xv and MISE. They are introduced according to their usefulness in 
the domain of image processing: 

1. Blur Filter, which runs a convolution over each plane (red, green, blue) of the 
image, using a 3x3 convolution mask consisting of all 1/9's. Effectively, the filter 
replaces each pixel in the image with the mean of the pixel values in the 3x3 
region surrounding the target pixel. 

2. Emboss Filter, which applies a 3x3 convolution matrix to the image, a variation 
of an edge detection algorithm. Most of the image is left as a medium grey, but 
leading and trailing edges are turned lighter and darker grey, respectively. 



Results of the Performance Evaluation 

Eigures 4 and 5 show image processing results from Xv and from MediaSys based on 
two important image filters: “Blur”, and “Emboss”. 
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In any case, the image processing based on the MediaSys System is faster then Xv, 
the improvement is 10% for a higher reliability. Another key feature for the 
superiority of MISE is certainly the use of the Java Advanced Imaging library. 



5. CONCLUSION 

This paper described the design, the implementation, and a first performance 
evaluation of the MediaSys Image Search Engine (MISE), a multimedia distributed 
system over Internet and/or high-speed networks. This system enables the users to 
search, to browse, to process, and to store images according to the combination of 
visual and textual features with meta-data related to the images. The MediaSys 
servers store the meta-data, visual and textual features, and the images themselves 
over a large scale distributed and heterogeneous system. 

We evaluated the performances of our system with respect to image processing: 
comparison of image filter processing speed between our system and Xv pointed out 
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that MediaSys processes slightly better, approximately 10 %. As conclusion, MISE, 
the first client tool of the MediaSys project, gains its efficiency by the use of Java. 
The Java approach enables to build valuable tool as MISE is a simple, portable, and 
distributed system. 
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